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TO  THE  LAKES. 

July  Ath,  —  I  left  Leamington  on  Monday,  shortly 
aft-er  twelve,  having  been  accompanied  to  the  railway 

station  by  U and  J ,  whom  1  sent  away  before 

tlie  train  startetl.  While  I  was  waiting,  a  rather  gen- 
tlemanly, well-to^o,  English-looking  man  sat  down  by 
me,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  ('rinica,  of  human  affairs 
in  general,  of  God  and  his  Providence,  of  the  coming 
troubles  of  the  worhl,  and  of  spiritualism,  in  a  strange 
free  way  for  an  Englishman,  or,  indeed,  for  any  man. 
It  was  easy  to  84>e  that  he  was  au  enthusiast  of  some 
hue  or  other.  He  being  bomid  for  Birmingham  and  I 
for  Rugby,  we  soon  had  to  pai't ;  but  he  asked  my 
name,  and  told  me  his  own.  wliich  1  (lid  not  much  at- 
tend to,  and  immediately  forgot. 

[Here  foUowB  a  long  account  of  a  visit  to  Lichiield 
and  Uttoxeter,  condensed  in  "Our  Old  Hume/'] 

July  ^ih.  —  The  day  after  my  arrival,  by  way  of 
Lichfield  and  Uttoxeter,  to  Liverpool,  the  door  of  the 
Consulate  opened,  and  in  came  the  very  sociable  per- 
sonage who  accosted  me  at  the  railway  station  at 
Leamington.     He  was  on  bis  way  towards  Edinburgh, 
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to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  or  a  lecture,  and  had 
colled,  he  Haid^  to  talk  with  me  about  spiritualism,  be- 
ing desirous  of  having  the  judgment  of  a  sincere  mind 
on  the  subject.  In  his  own  mind,  I  should  8up]>ose,  he 
is  past  the  stage  of  doubt  and  inquiry  ;  for  he  told  me 
that  iu  every  action  of  his  life  he  is  governed  by  the 
coimsels  received  from  the  spiritual  world  through  a 
medium.  I  did  not  inquire  whether  this  me<lium  (who 
is  a  small  boy)  had  suggested  his  visit  to  me.  My  re- 
marks to  him  were  quite  of  a  sceptical  character  in  re- 
gard to  the  faith  to  which  he  had  surrendered  himself. 
He  has  formerly  lived  in  America^  and  had  had  a  son 
bom  there.  He  gave  me  a  pampldet  wiitten  by  hijii- 
8elf»  on  the  cure  of  consumption  and  other  diseases  by 
antiseptic  remedies.  I  hope  he  will  not  bore  me  any 
more,  though  he  seems  to  be  a  very  sincere  and  gooil 
man ;  but  tlicse  enthusiasts  who  adopt  such  extrava- 
gant ideas  appear  to  me  to  lack  imagination,  instead 
of  being  misled  by  it,  as  they  are  generally  supposed 
to  be. 


NEWBY    BRn>GE.  —  FOOT   OF   WTXDERMERE. 

July  13fA.  —  I  left  Liverpool  on  Saturday  last,  by 
the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway,  for  Tjeaming- 
tcm,  B|)ent  Sunday  there,  and  Btai*te<l  on  Monday  for 
the  English  lakes,  with  the  whole  family.  We  should 
not  have  taken  this  journey  just  now,  but  I  had  an 
official  engagement  which  it  was  convenient  to  com- 
bine with  a  pleAsure-excursion.  The  first  night  we 
arrived  at  Chester,  and  put  up  at  the  Albion  Hotel, 
where  we  foimd  ourselves  vor}^  comfortable.  We  took 
the  raU  at  twelve  the  next  day,  and  went  as  far  as 
Milnethorpe  station,  where  we  engaged  seats  in  an  old- 
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fadiioned  stage-coach,  and  came  to  Newby  Bridge,  I 
suppose  there  are  not  many  of  these  coaches  now  run- 
ninp;  on  any  road  in  Great  Britain ;  but  this  appears 
to  be  the  genuine  niaehiuc,  in  all  renpeet-s,  and  t»s- 
pecialiy  in  the  round,  ruddy  coachman*  well  moiftteneil 
with  ale,  good-natured,  courteous,  and  with  a  projwr 

scnRC  of  his  dignity  and  iniiwrtant  position.     U , 

J ,  and  I  mounted  atop,  S ,  nurse*  and  fi 

got  inside,  and  we  bowled  off  merrily  towarda  the 
hearts  of  the  hills.  It  was  more  than  half  jiast  nine 
when  we  arrived  at  Nowby  Bridge,  and  alightc<i  at  the 
Swan  Hotel,  where  we  now  are. 

It  is  a  very  agreeable  plaee;  not  striking  as  to 
BC-enery^  but  with  a  pleasant  rural  iispect.  A  stone 
bridge  of  five  arches  crosses  the  river  Severn  fwliich 
is  the  communication  between  Windennere  Lake  and 
Morecambe  Bay)  close  to  the  house,  M'hieh  sits  low 
and  well  sheltered  in  the  lap  of  hills,  —  an  old-fash- 
ioned inn,  where  the  landlord  and  his  people  have  a 
simple  and  friendly  way  of  dealing  with  their  guests, 
and  yet  provide  them  with  all  sorts  of  faeilities  for  be- 
ing comfortable.  They  load  our  supper  and  breakfast 
tables  with  trout,  cold  beef,  ham,  toast,  and  muffins ; 
and  give  us  three  fair  nourses  for  dinner,  and  excellent 
wine,  the  cost  of  all  which  remains  to  be  seen.  This 
is  not  one  of  the  eelebrated  stations  among  tlie  lakes  ; 
but  twice  a  day  the  stage-coach  passes  from  Milne- 
thurpe  towanls  Ulverton,  and  twiee  returns,  and  three 
times  a  little  steamer  passes  to  and  fro  between  oiu* 
hotel  and  the  hea^l  of  the  lake.  Yotuig  ladies,  in 
broad-brimmed  hats,  stroll  about,  or  row  on  the  river 
in  the  light  shallops,  of  which  there  are  abundance  ; 
sportsmen  sit  on  the  Iwuches  under  the  windows  of 
tlie  hotel,  arranging  their  fishing-tiickle ;  phaetons  and 
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post-clmises,  with  postilions  in  scarlet  jackets  and 
whito  broeohoa*  with  one  high-topped  boot,  and  the 
other  leathertni  far  up  on  the  leg  to  guard  against  fric- 
tion between  the  horses,  da»h  up  to  the  door.  Morn- 
ing and  night  cornea  the  stage-coach,  and  we  inspect 
the  outttide  pasHenj;ers,  almost  face  to  face  with  us, 
fwm  our  p;Lrloi'-windows,  uj)  one  jMiir  of  staii-H.  Lit- 
tle boys,  and  J among  them,  spend  hours  ou  hours 

fishing  in  the  clear,  shallow  river  for  the  j)ereh,  chubs, 
and  minnows  that  may  be  seen  flashing,  like  gleams 
of  light,  over  the  flat  stones  with  which  the  bottom  is 

1>AV*\1.    1  cannot  answer  for  the  other  boys,  but  J 

CHtc^hea  nothing. 

Thei-e  ai*e  a  good  many  trees  on  the  hills  and  round- 
abouU  and  pleasant  roiuls  loitering  along  by  the  gentle 
river-Aide,  and  it  ha^  been  so  sunny  and  warm  since 
we  came  here  that  we  shall  have  qiute  a  genial  recol- 
lection of  the  pLoce,  if  we  leave  it  befox-e  the  skies  have 
time  to  frown.  The  day  after  we  came^  we  climbed  a 
high  and  pretty  steep  hill,  through  a  path  sliadowed 
with  trees  and  shrubbery,  up  to  a  t«wer,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  we  had  a  wide  view  of  mount-ain  scenery 
and  the  greater  part  of  Windermere.  This  lake  is  a 
lovely  little  \toc\  among  the  hills«  long  and  narrow, 
beautifully  indented  with  tiny  bays  and  headlands; 
and  when  we  saw  it.  it  was  one  smile  (as  broad  a  smiis 
aa  its  narrowness  allowed)  with  really  brilliant  son- 
ahine.  All  the  scenery  we  have  yet  met  with  is  in 
excellent  taste,  and  keeps  itself  within  very  proper 
bounds,  —  never  getting  too  wild  and  rugged  to  shock 
tfan  sensibilities  of  ooltirated  people,  as  American 
SMMCj  is  apt  to  do»  On  the  rudest  surface  of  Eng- 
lisb  earth,  there  is  seen  the  effect  of  oentaiiee  of  ciril- 
ao  that  you  do  not  quite  get  at  naked  Nature 
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anywhere.  And  then  every  point  of  beanty  is  so  well 
knawu«  and  has  been  desciibed  so  much^  that  one  muBt 
needs  look  tlirough  other  jHHiple's  eyes,  and  fet^ls  as  if 
he  were  seeing  a  picture  rather  than  a  reality.  Man 
has,  in  shorty  entire  pngtHiSBion  of  Nature  here,  and  I 
should  think  young  men  might  sometimes  yearn  for  a 
fresher  draught.     But  an  American  likes  it 

FURXESS    ABBEY.  * 

Yesterday,  July  12th,  we  took  a  phaeton  and  went 
to  Famess  Abbey, — a  drive  of  about  sixteen  miles, 
passing  along  the  course  of  the  Learn  to  Morecambe 
Bay,  and  through  Ulvertou  and  other  villages.  These 
villages  all  look  antique,  and  the  smallest  of  them 
generally  are  formed  of  such  close,  contiguous  clusters 
of  houses,  and  have  such  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
that  they  give  you  an  idea  of  a  mcti-opolis  in  miniar 
ture.  The  houses  along  the  road  (of  which  tliere  are 
not  many,  except  in  tlie  villages)  are  almost  invaria- 
bly old,  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  a  light  gray 
plaster ;  genei-ally  they  have  a  little  flower-garden  in 
front,  and,  often,  honeysuckles,  roses,  or  some  other 
sweet  and  pretty  rustic  adornment,  are  flowering  over 
the  porch.  I  have  luirdly  had  such  images  of  simple, 
quiet,  rustic  comfort  and  beauty,  as  from  the  look  of 
these  houses ;  and  the  whole  impression  of  our  wind- 
ing and  undulating  road,  bordered  by  heilges,  luxuri- 
antly green,  and  not  too  closely  clipped,  accords  with 
this  aspect.  There  is  nothing  arid  in  an  English 
landscape;  and  one  cannot  but  fancy  that  the  same 
may  be  true  of  English  rural  life.  The  people  Lwk 
wholesome  and  well-to-do,  —  not  specimens  of  hard, 

dry,  sunbui-nt   muscle,   like  our  yeomen, and   are 

kind  and  civil  to  strangers,  sometimes  making  a  little 
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inclination  of  the  head  in  pansing.  Miss  Martineau^ 
however,  does  not  seem  to  think  well  of  their  mental 
and  moral  condition. 

We  reached  Fumess  Abbey  about  twelve.  There 
is  a  niilway  station  close  by  the  ruins ;  and  a  new 
hotel  stands  within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  grounds ; 
and  continually  there  is  the  shriek,  the  whiz,  the  rum- 
ble, the  bell-ringiug,  denoting  the  arrival  of  the  trains; 
and  passengers  alight,  and  step  at  once  (as  their 
choice  may  be)  into  the  refi-eshment-room,  to  get  a 
glass  of  ale  or  a  cigar,  —  or  upon  the  gravelleil  paths 
of  the  lawn,  leading  to  the  old  broken  walls  and  arches 
of  the  abbey.  Tho  ruins  are  extensive,  and  the  en- 
closure of  the  abbey  is  stated  to  have  covered  a  space 
of  sixty-five  acres.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  them. 
The  most  interesting  part  is  that  wliich  was  formerly 
the  chuivh,  and  which,  tliough  now  roofless,  is  still 
surrounded  liy  walls,  and  i*etiiins  the  rtsmnants  of  tlie 
j)illars  that  formerly  8upporte<l  the  intermingling  curves 
of  the  arches.  The  floor  is  all  overgrown  with  grass, 
strewn  with  fragments  and  capitals  of  pillars.  It  was 
a  great  and  stately  edifice,  the  length  of  the  nave  and 
ohoir  liaving  been  nearly  tliree  htmdred  feet,  and  that 
of  the  transept  more  than  half  as  much.  The  pillars 
along  the  nave  were  alternately  a  round,  solid  one  and 
a  clustered  one.  Now,  wliat  remains  of  some  of  them 
is  even  with  the  ground ;  others  present  a  stiunp  just 
high  enough  to  form  a  seat ;  and  others  are,  |)erhaps, 
A  man's  height  f i-om  the  groiind,  —  and  all  are  mossy, 
and  with  grass  and  weeds  rooted  into  their  chinks, 
and  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  flowers,  giving  its  tender 
little  beautA"  to  their  decay.  The  material  of  the  edi- 
fice is  a  soft  red  stone,  and  it  is  now  extensively  over- 
grown with  a  lichen  of  a  very  light  gray  hue,  which. 
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at  a  little  distance,  makes  the  walls  look  as  if  they 
had  long  ago  been  whiU*wa.slie<K  and  now  ha<l  pai*- 
tially  returned  to  their  original  color.  Tlie  art'hcs  of 
the  nave  and  transept  were  noble  and  immenBe :  there 
were  four  of  them  together,  supporting  a  tower  which 
has  long  since  disappeared,  —  arches  loftier  than  I 
ever  eonceived  to  have  l>een  made  by  man.  Very 
p08sil»ly,  in  some  eathwlnil  that  I  have  fieen,  or  am 
yet  to  s<je,  there  may  be  arches  as  stately  as  these ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  they  can  ever  show  to  such  ad- 
vantage in  a  pei-fect  edifice  as  they  do  in  this  ruin, — 
most  of  them  broken,  only  one,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
still  completing  its  sweep.  In  this  state  tliey  suggest 
a  greater  majesty  and  beauty  than  any  finisheil  human 
work  can  show ;  the  enm)bling  traces  of  the  half-ol> 
literated  design  producing  somewhat  of  the  effect  of 
tiie  first  idea  of  anything  admirable,  when  it  dawns 
upon  the  mind  of  an  artist  or  a  poet,  —  an  idea,  which, 
do  what  he  may,  he  is  sure  to  fall  short  of  in  his  at- 
tempt to  embody  it 

lu  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  a  muoh-flilapidated 
Tftoniunent  of  a  cross-legged  knight  (a  Crusader,  of 
course)  in  armor,  very  rudely  executed ;  and,  against 
the  wall,  lie  two  or  three  more  bruLse<l  and  battered 
warriors,  with  square  helmets  on  their  heads  and  vi- 
sors down.  Nothing  can  be  uglier  than  these  figures ; 
the  sculpture  of  those  days  seems  to  have  been  far  be- 
hind the  architecture.  And  yet  they  knew  how  to  put 
a  grotesque  expression  into  the  faces  of  tlicir  images, 
and  we  saw  some  fantastic  shapes  an*l  heads  at  tlie 
lower  points  of  arches  which  would  do  to  copy  into 
**  Punch."  In  the  chancel,  just  at  the  point  below 
where  the  high  altar  stands,  was  the  burial-place  of 
the  old  Barons  of  Kendal.    The  broken  Crusader,  per- 
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haps^  representM  one  of  them ;  and  some  of  their  stal- 
wart Iwnos  might  be  found  by  digging  down.  Against 
the  wall  of  tlie  choir,  near  the  vacant  spaee  where  the 
altar  was,  are  some  stone  seats  with  canopies  ricldy 
carved  in  stone,  all  quite  perfectly  preserved,  where 
the  priests  used  to  sit  at  intervals,  during  the  cclebra- 
tion  of  mass.  Conceive  all  these  shattered  walls,  with 
here  and  there  an  ai'cheil  door,  or  the  great  arched 
vacancy  of  a  window ;  these  broken  stones  and  monu- 
ments scattered  about;  these  rows  of  pillars  up  and 
down  the  nave ;  these  arches,  thi*ough  whit-h  a  giant 
might  have  stepped,  and  not  needed  to  bow  his  head, 
unless  in  reverence  to  the  aanctity  of  the  pLice,  — 
conceive  it  all,  witli  such  verdure  and  embroidery  of 
flowers  as  tlie  gentle,  kindly  moisture  of  tiie  English 
climate  procreates  on  all  old  things,  making  them  more 
beautiful  than  new,  —  conceive  it  with  the  grass  for 
sole  pavement  of  the  long  and  spacious  aisle,  and  the 
sky  above  for  the  only  roof.  Tlie  sky,  to  be  sure,  is 
more  majestic  than  the  tallest  of  those  arches;  and 
yet  these  latter,  pcrlmps,  make  the  stronger  impres- 
sion of  sublimity,  because  they  translate  the  sweep  of 
the  sky  to  our  finite  comprehension.  It  was  a  most 
beautiful,  warm,  sunny  day,  and  the  ruins  had  all  the 
pictoriid  a^lvantage  of  bright  light  and  deep  shadows. 
I  must  not  forget  that  birds  flew  in  and  out  among 
the  recesses,  and  chiqmd  and  warbled,  and  made  them- 
selvea  at  home  there.  Doubtless,  the  birds  of  the 
present  geneiution  are  the  posterity  of  those  who  first 
scuttled  in  tlio  ruins,  after  the  Reformation ;  and  per- 
haps tlie  old  monks  of  a  still  earlier  day  may  have 
watched  them  building  about  the  abbey,  before  it  was 
a  ruin  at  all. 

We  had  an  old  description  of  the  place  with  us, 
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aided  by  which  we  traced  out  the  principal  part  of  the 
e<lifice,  such  as  the  church,  as  already  meutioucd,  aud, 
coutigoious  to  thin,  the  ehapter-hou»e,  which  is  betUtr 
preserved  than  the  church ;  also  the  kitchen,  and  tlie 
room  where  the  monks  met  to  talk ;  and  the  range  of 
wall,  where  their  ccUa  probably  were.  I  never  before 
had  given  myself  the  trouble  to  form  any  distinct  idea 
of  what  an  abbey  or  monastery  was,  —  a  place  where 
holy  rites  were  daily  and  continually  t^  be  perfonned, 
with  places  to  eat  and  sleep  contiguous  and  conven- 
ient, in  order  that  the  monks  might  always  l>e  at  hand 
to  {)erform  those  rites.  They  lived  only  to  woi-ship, 
and  therefore  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  their 
place  of  worship,  which,  of  course,  was  the  principal 
object  in  the  edifice,  and  hallowed  the  whole  of  it. 
We  found,  too,  at  one  end  of  the  iniins,  what  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  school-house  for  the  children  of 
the  tenantry  or  \Tllein8  of  the  abbey.  All  round  this 
room  is  a  bench  of  stone  against  the  wall,  and  the 
pedestal  also  of  the  master^s  seat.  There  are,  like- 
wise, the  ruins  of  the  mill ;  and  the  mill-stream,  which 
id  just  as  new  aa  ever  it  was,  still  goes  munnuring  and 
babbling,  aud  passes  under  two  or  three  old  bridges, 
consisting  of  a  low  gray  arch  overgrown  with  grass 

d  shrubbery.  That  sheam  was  the  most  fleeting 
Imd  vanishing  thing  about  the  ixindei-ous  and  high- 
piled  abbey ;  and  yet  it  has  outlasted  everything  else, 
aud  might  still  outlast  another  such  edifice,  and  l>c 
none  the  worse  for  wear. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  ivy  upon  the  waUs,  and 
though  an  ivied  wall  is  a  beautiful  object,  yet  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  have  too  much,  —  else  it  is  but  one  wall  of 
nnbroken  verdure,  on  which  you  can  see  none  of  the 
sculptural  ornaments,  nor  any  of  the  hieroglyphics  of 
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Time.  A  sweep  of  ivy  here  and  there,  with  the  ^ay 
wall  eveiywhore  showing  tlirough,  makea  the  better 
picture;  and  I  think  that  nothing  is  bo  effective  ais  the 
little  bunches  of  flowers,  a  mere  handful,  that  grow  in 
spotfi  where  the  seeds  have  been  carried  by  the  wind 
ages  ago. 

I  have  made  a  miserable  botch  of  this  description; 
it  ia  no  description,  but  merely  an  attempt  to  preserve 
something  of  the  impression  it  made  on  me,  and  in 
this  I  do  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  at  all.  I  liked 
the  contrast  between  the  sombreness  of  the  old  walls, 
and  the  sunshine  falling  throngh  them,  and  gladden- 
ing the  grass  that  floored  the  aisles ;  also,  I  liked  the 
effect  of  80  many  idle  and  cheerful  ]>eople,  strolling 
into  the  haunts  of  the  dead  monks,  and  going  babbling 
about,  and  peering  into  the  dark  nooks  ;  and  listening 
to  catch  some  idea  of  what  the  building  was  from  a 
clerical-looking  personage,  wlio  was  explaining  it  to 
a  party  of  his  friends.  I  don't  know  how  well  ac- 
quainted this  gentleman  might  be  with  the  subject ; 
but  he  seemed  anxious  not  to  impart  his  knowledge  too 
extensively,  and  gave  a  pretty  direct  rebuff  to  an  hon- 
est man  who  ventured  an  inquiry  of  him.  I  tliink  that 
the  railway,  and  tlie  hotel  within  the  abbey  grounds, 
add  to  the  charm  of  the  jdace.  A  moonlight  solitary 
visit  might  be  very  good,  too,  in  its  way ;  but  I  Wlieve 
that  oue  great  charm  and  beauty  of  antiquity  is,  that 
we  view  it  out  of  the  midst  of  quite  anoUier  mode  of 
life  ;  and  the  more  perfectly  this  can  be  done,  the  bet- 
ter. It  can  never  be  done  more  perfectly  than  at  Fur- 
ness  Abbey,  which  is  in  itself  a  ver}'  sombre  scene, 
and  stands,  moreover,  in  the  midst  of  a  melancholy 
valley,  the  Saxon  name  of  which  means  the  Vale  of 
the  Deadly  Nightshade. 
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The  entrance  to  the  stable-yard  of  the  hotel  ia  be- 
neatli  a  pointed  an^h  of  Saxon  arohiti't'tiire,  and  on 
one  side  of  this  stands  an  old  IxiildLng,  looking  like  a 
chapel,  but  which  may  have  been  a  porter's  Imlge, 
The  Abbot's  residence  was  in  this  quarter ;  and  the 
clerical  personaj^,  before  alluded  to,  spoke  of  those  as 
the  oldest  part  of  the  ruins. 

About  Iialf  a  mile  on  the  hither  side  of  the  abbey 
stands  the  village  of  Dulton,  in  which  is  a  castle  built 
on  a  Roman  foundation,  and  which  was  afterwards 
used  by  the  abbots  ( in  tlieir  capacity  of  feudal  lords) 
as  a  prison.  The  abbey  was  founded  about  1027  by 
King  Stephen,  before  he  came  to  the  throne  ;  and  the 
faces  of  himself  and  of  his  queen  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  one  of  the  walls. 

We  had  a  rer}'  agreeable  drive  home  (our  drive 
Mther  had  been  uncomfortably  sunny  and  hot),  and  we 

stopped  at  Ulverton  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for  J 

and  some  drawing-books  and  stationery.  As  we  passed 
through  the  little  town  in  the  morning,  it  was  all  alive 
with  the  bustle  and'tlirong  of  the  weekly  market;  and 
though  this  had  ceased  on  our  return,  the  streets  still 
looked  animated,  because  the  heat  of  the  day  drew 
nittst  of  the  population,  I  should  imagine^  out  of  doors. 
Old  men  look  very  antiquated  here  in  their  old-fash- 
ioned coats  and  breeches,  simning  themselves  by  the 
wayside. 

We  reache<l  home  somewhere  about  eight  o'clock,  — 
le  I  see  I  have  called  it :  and  it  seems  as  homelike 

spot  as  any  we  have  found  in  England,  • —  the  old 
inn,  close  bj*  the  bridge,  beside  the  clear  river,  pleas- 
antly overshadowed  by  ti-ees.  It  is  entirely  English, 
and  like  nothing  that  one  sees  in  America  ;  and  yet  I 
feel  as  if  I  might  have  lived  here  a  long  while  ago,  and 
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had  now  come  back  because  I  retained  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  it.  The  children,  too,  make  tlietnselves  at 
home.  J  -  -  spendH  his  time  from  morning  to  niglit 
fislung  for  minnow.^  or  trout,  and  eatchiug  nothing  at 

all,  and  U and  R have  been  riding  between 

fields  and  barn  in  a  hay-cart.  The  roatls  give  iia  beau- 
tiful walkft  along  the  nver^ide,  or  wind  away  among 
the  gentle  hills  ;  and  if  we  had  nothing  else  to  look  at 
in  these  walks,  the  he<lge8  and  stone  fences  would  af- 
ford iiiu^rest  enough,  so  many  and  pretty  are  the  flow- 
ers, roses,  honeynuckles,  and  other  sweet  things,  and 
so  abundantly  docs  the  moss  and  ivy  gn>w  among  the 
old  stones  of  the  fences,  which  would  never  have  a  sin- 
gle shoot  of  vegetation  on  them  in  Amenca  till  the 
very  end  of  time.  But  here,  no  sooner  is  a  stone  fence 
biult,  than  Nature  sets  to  work  to  make  it  a  part  of 
herself.  She  adopts  it  and  ailorna  it,  as  if  it  were  her 
own  child.  A  little  sjirig  of  ivy  may  Im;  seen  en^eping 
up  the  side,  and  clinging  fast  ^vith  its  many  feet ;  a 
tuft  of  grass  roots  itself  between  two  of  tlie  stones, 
where  a  little  dust  from  the  road  has  been  moistened 
into  soil  for  it ;  a  small  bunch  of  fern  grows  in  an- 
other such  crevice  ;  a  deep,  soft,  green  moss  spreads 
itself  over  the  top  and  all  along  tlie  aides  of  the  fence ; 
and  wherever  nothing  else  will  grow,  lichens  adhere  to 
the  stones  and  variegate  their  hues.  Finally,  a  great 
deal  of  shnihliery  is  sure  to  cluster  along  its  extent, 
and  take  away  all  hardness  from  the  outline ;  and  so 
the  whole  stone  fence  looks  as  if  God  hnd  hn<l  at  least 
as  mucli  to  do  with  it  as  man.  The  trunks  of  the  trees, 
toOf  exhibit  a  similar  parasitieal  vegetation.  Parasit- 
ical IB  an  uiikind  phrase  to  bestow  on  this  beautiful 
love  and  kindness  which  seems  to  exist  here  between 
one  plant  and  another ;  the  strong  thing  being  always 
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T^sAy  to  give  support  and  sustenance^  and  the  weak 
thing  to  repay  with  beautj',  so  that  botli  are  the  richer, 
—  as  in  the  ease  of  ivj*  and  woodbine,  elust*iring  up  the 
tnmk  of  a  toll  tiree,  and  adding  Coxinthian  grace  to  its 
loft}'  beauty. 

Mr.  W ,  our  landlord,  has  lent  us  a  splendid 

work  with  engravings,  illustrating  the  antiquities  of 
Fumess  Abbey.  I  gather  from  it  that  the  hotel  must 
hare  been  re1)uilt  or  repaired  from  an  old  manor-hoiuio, 
whieh  waa  itself  erected  by  a  family  of  Prestons,  after 
the  Reformation,  and  was  a  renewid  from  the  Abl>ot*a 
residence.  Much  of  the  edifice  pixibably,  as  it  exists 
now,  may  have  been  part  of  the  original  one ;  and 
there  are  bas-reliefs  of  Scripture  subjects,  soidptured 
in  stone,  and  fixed  in  the  wall  of  tlie  diuiug-room,  which 
have  been  there  since  the  Abbot's  time.  This  author 
thinks  that  what  we  hatl  supposed  to  be  the  school- 
house  (on  the  authonty  of  an  old  book}  was  i*eally  the 
building  for  the  reception  of  guests,  with  its  chapel. 
He  says  that  the  tall  arches  in  the  church  are  sixty 
feet  high.  The  Earl  of  Burlington,  I  believe,  is  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  abbey. 


THE  LAKES. 

July  IGM.  —  On  Saturday,  we  left  Newby  Bridge, 
and  came  by  steaiid)oat  up  Windermere  Lake  to  Low- 
wood  Hotel,  where  we  now  are.  The  foot  of  the  lake 
is  just  above  Newby  Bridge,  and  it  widens  from  that 
point,  but  never  to  such  a  breadth  tliat  objects  are 
not  pretty  distinctly  visible  fi'om  shoi-e  to  shore.  The 
steamer  stops  at  two  or  three  places  in  the  course  of 
its  voyage,  the  principal  one  being  Bowness,  which 
has  a  little  bustle  and  air  of  business  about  it  proper 
to  the  princii)al  port  of  the  lake.     There  are  several 
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small  yachts,  and  many  skiflFs  rowing  ahanfc.  The 
banks  are  everywhere  Iwautifiil,  and  the  water,  in  one 
portion,  is  strewn  with  islands  ;  few  of  whieh  are  large 
enough  to  be  inhabitable,  bt»t  they  all  seem  to  be  ap- 
propriated, and  kept  in  tlic  neatest  order.  As  yet,  I 
have  seen  no  wildness  ;  everything"  is  perfectly  sub- 
dued and  ]K)lLshed  and  imbued  with  human  taste,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  the  outlines  of  the  hills,  which  cx)ntintie 
very  much  the  same  as  God  made  them.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  head  of  ti»e  lake,  the  congregation  of 
great  hills  in  the  distance  l>ecame  very  striking.  The 
shapes  of  these  English  mountains  are  certainly  far 
moi-e  picturesque  than  those  which  I  have  seen  in 
Eastern  America,  where  their  summits  are  almost  in- 
variably rounded,  as  I  remember  them.  They  are 
great  hillocks,  great  bunches  of  earth,  similar  to  one 
another  in  their  developments.  IIei*e  they  have  vari- 
ety of  shape,  rising  into  peaks,  falhng  in  abrupt  prec- 
ipices, stretching  along  in  zigzag  outlines,  and  thus 
making  the  most  of  their  not  very  gigantic  masses, 
and  producing  a  remarkable  effect. 

We  arrived  at  the  I^owwood  Hotel,  which  is  very 
near  the  head  of  the  lake,  not  long  after  two  o'clock. 
It  stands  almost  on  the  shore  of  Windermere,  with 
only  a  green  lawn  between,  — an  ext^^nsive  hotel,  cov- 
ering a  good  deal  of  ground ;  but  low,  and  rather 
village-inn-like  than  lofty.  We  found  the  house  so 
crowded  as  to  afford  us  no  very  comfortable  accommo- 
dations, either  as  to  parlor  or  sleoping-rooms,  and  we 
find  nothing  like  tlie  home-fecHng  into  which  we  at 
onc«  settled  down  at  Newby  Bridge.  There  is  a  very 
pretty  vicinity,  and  a  fine  view  nf  mountains  to  the 
northwest,  sitting  together  in  a  family  group,  some- 
times in  full  sunshine,  sometimes  with  only  a  golden 
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gleam  on  one  or  two  of  them,  sometimes  all  in  a  veil 
of  cloud,  from  which  here  and  there  n  great,  dusky 
heail  raises  itself,  while  yon  are  Wking  at  a  dim  ob- 
scurity. Nearer,  there  are  high  green  slopes,  well 
wooded,  but  with  such  decent  and  well-behaved  wood 
BA  Viin  pereeive  has  j^rown  up  imder  the  eare  of  man  j 
still  no  wildness,  no  i-uggedness,  —  a.a  how  shoidd  there 
be,  when  every  half-mile  or  so  a  porter's  lodge  or  a 
geutleman'»  gateway  indicates  that  the  whole  region 
is  used  up  for  villas.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
lake  there  is  a  mimic  castle,  wliich  1  suppose  I  might 
have  mistaken  for  a  real  one  two  years  ago.  It  is  a 
great,  fotilish  toy  of  gray  stone. 

A  steamboat  comes  to  the  pier  as  many  as  six  times 
a  day,  and  stage-coaches  and  omniliuses  stop  at  the 
door  still  oftener,  communifuting  with  Ambleside  and 
the  town  of  Windermere,  and  with  the  railway,  which 
opens  London  and  all  the  world  to  us.  We  get  no 
knowledge  of  our  fellow-guests,  all  of  whom,  like  our- 
selves, live  in  their  own  eireles,  and  are  just  as  remote 
from  us  as  if  the  li^ke  lay  between.  The  only  words  I 
have  spoken  since  arriving  here  have  been  to  my  own 
family  or  to  a  waiter,  siive  to  one  or  two  young  pedes- 
trians who  met  me  on  a  walk,  and  asked  me  the  dis- 
tance to  Lowwood  Hotel.  "Just  beyond  here,"  said 
I,  and  I  might  stay  for  montlis  without  occasion  to 
again. 

'esterday  forenoon  J and  I  walked  to  Amblo- 

fiide,  —  distant  barely  two  miles.  It  is  a  little  town, 
chiefly  of  modern  aspect,  built  on  a  very  uneven  hill- 
side,  and  with  veiy  irreguhir  streets  end  lanes,  which 
bewilder  the  stiiinj^r  as  much  as  those  of  a  larger  city- 
Many  of  the  houses  look  old,  and  are  probably  the  cot- 
tages and  farm-hoiLses  which  composed  the  rude  vil- 
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lagc  a  century  ago  ;  but  there  are  etiiocoed  shops  and 
dwc^Uiiigs,  such  as  may  have  bc^cn  built  witlitu  a  3'ear 
or  two  ;  and  three  hotels,  one  of  which  has  the  look  of 
a  good  old  Yiliage  inn  ;  and  the  others  are  fashionublo 
or  commercial  establislmienta.  Through  the  midst  of 
the  village  eomes  tumbling  and  rumbling  a  mountain 
streamlet,  niahing  tlirough  a  deep,  roeky  dell,  gliding 
under  an  old  stone  arch,  and  turning,  when  occasion 
calls,  the  great  bliK'k  of  a  watcr-milL  This  is  the  only 
very  striking  f eatm'e  of  the  village,  —  the  sti-eam  tak- 
ing its  rough  pathway  to  the  lako  as  it  used  to  do  be- 
fore the  poets  hail  made  this  region  fashionable. 

In  the  evening,  just  before  eight  oVloek,  I  took  a 
walk  alone,  by  a  road  which  goes  up  the  hill,  back  of 
our  hotel,  and  which  I  supixised  might  be  the  road  to 
the  town  of  Windermei-e.  Hut  it  went  up  higher  and 
higher,  and  for  the  mile  or  two  that  it  led  me  along, 
winiling  up,  I  saw  no  ti-sioes  of  a  town ;  but  at  last  it 
turned  into  a  valley  between  two  high  ridges,  leading 
quite  away  from  the  hike,  within  view  of  which  the 
town  of  Windermere  is  situated.  It  was  a  very  lonely 
road,  tliough  as  smooth,  liard,  and  well  kept  as  any 
thoroughfare  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city ;  hardly  a  dwell- 
ing on  either  side,  except  one,  half  bam,  half  farm- 
house, and  one  gentleman's  gateway,  near  the  begin- 
miig  of  the  road,  and  another  more  than  a  mile  above* 
At  two  or  three  points  there  were  stone  bams,  which 
are  here  built  with  gi*eat  solidity.  At  one  phice  there 
was  a  painteil  board,  annoiuicing  that  a  Held  of  five 
acres  was  to  be  sold,  and  referring  those  desirous  of 
purchasing  to  a  solicitor  in  London.  The  lake  country 
is  but  a  London  suburb.  Nevertheless,  the  walk  waa 
lonely  and  lovely  ;  the  copses  and  the  broad  hill-side, 
the  glimpses  of  the  lake,  the  great  misty  company  of 
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pikes  and  fells^  beguiled  me  into  a  sense  of  something 
like  solitude ;  and  the  bleating  of  the  Hheep,  remote 
and  near.  hsu\  a  like  tendency.  Gaining  the  siunmit  of 
the  hill,  1  had  the  best  view  of  Windermere  wliich  I 
have  yet  attained,  —  the  best,  I  shoidd  think,  that  can 
liad,  though,  being  towards  tht;  south,  it  brings  the 
t»r  instead  of  tlie  more  striking  features  of  the  laud- 
seape  into  view.  But  it  shows  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  tbe  lake,  all  the  way  from  L<iWW4>od,  beyond  Newby 
Bridge,  and  I  think  there  can  hardly  be  anything 
more  beautiftd  in  the  world.  The  water  was  like  a 
strip  and  gleam  of  sky,  fitly  set  among  lovely  slopes 
of  earth.  It  was  no  broiwlcr  than  many  a  river,  and 
yet  you  saw  at  once  that  it  coidd  be  no  river,  its  out- 
line being  so  different  from  that  of  a  running  stream, 
not  straight  nor  v^-inding.  but  stretching  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  as  the  shores  made  room  for  it. 

This  morning  it  is  raining,  and  we  are  not  very  com- 
fortable mir  contented,  being  all  confined  to  our  little 
parlor,  which  has  a  broken  window,  against  which  I 
have  pinned  the  "  Times  "  to  keej>  out  the  chill  damp 

air.     U has  been   ill,  in  consetjueuce  of  having 

been  overheated  at  Newby  Bridge.  We  have  no  l>ook9 
except  guide-books,  no  means  of  amusement,  nothing 
to  do.  There  ai^  no  newspapei*s,  and  I  shall  remem- 
ber Liowwood  not  very  agreeably.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  it  is  a  scrambling,  iU-onlered  hotel,  with 
insufiicient  attendance,  wretciied  sleeping-accoinmoda^ 
tioDs,  a  pretty  fair  table,  but  Germaii-silver  forks  and 
spoons  ;  our  food  does  not  taste  very  g(X)d,  and  yet 
there  is  really  no  definite  faidt  to  be  found  w^ith  it. 

Since  w^nting  the  above,  I  have  fouud  the  first  vol- 
ume of  *'Sir  Charles  Grandis*»n,"  and  two  of  G.  P.  K. 
Jaoiefl's  works,  in  the  coffee-room.     The  days  pass 
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hcavUj  here,  and  lea\i9  Iwhind  them  a  sense  of  hav- 
ing answorod  no  vory  ;;!;ocmI  ]iiiq)os<\  They  an>  long 
cnouf^lu  at  ail  events,  for  tin-  suu  dw**  not  set  till  after 
eight  oVlock,  and  risps  I  know  not  when.  Ono  of  tlie 
nxoist  roniarkahle  distin<^tioiis  ItotwiHMi  England  and  tho 
Unito<i  States  is  the  ignurauce  into  which  we  fall  of 
whatever  is  going  on  in  the  world  the  moment  we  gt^t 
away  fnmi  the  great  tlionnighfares  and  centres  of  life. 
In  Leamington  we  hoartl  no  news  from  week's  end  to 
week*s  end,  and  knew  not  where  to  find  a  newRpa{^»er ; 
and  here  tlic  case  is  neither  better  nor  worse.  The 
rural  people  really  seem  t«»  take  no  uiterest  in  public 
affairs  ;  at  all  events,  they  have  no  intelligence  on  such 
subjects.  It  ift  jx>HsibIo  that  the  eljoap  newspaiKjrs 
may,  in  time,  iind  tlieir  way  into  tho  cottnges,  or,  at 
least,  into  the  country  taverns  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  ho 
now.  If  they  geni-ndly  know  that  ScbaHt<)j>oI  is  be- 
sieged, it  is  tlie  extent  of  their  knowledge.  The  puli- 
lie  life  of  America  is  lived  through  tho  mind  and 
heart  of  every  man  in  it ;  hero  the  people  feel  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  witli  what  is  going  f<»rward, 
aad»  I  Buspeet,  care  little  or  nothing  about  it  Such 
things  they  |>ennit  t-o  1h3  tho  exclusive  concern  of  the 
higher  classes. 

In  front  of  our  hotel,  on  tlie  lawn  l>etwcen  us  and 
the  hike,  there  are  two  trees,  wliirh  we  have  hitherto 
taken  to  be  yews;  but  on  exanuning  tliem  more  closely, 
I  find  that  they  are  pine-trees,  and  quit©  deiui  and  dry, 
although  they  have  the  as]>eot  of  dark  nch  life.  But 
this  is  (uuLsed  by  the  verdure  of  two  great  ivy-vinej*, 
which  have  twisted  round  them  like  gigantic  snakes, 
and,  <»lamI*eriMg  up  and  throttling  the  life  out  of  theuu 
have  put  out  branches,  and  m:ide  cro\%*us  of  thick  green 
leaves,  so  that,  at  a  little  distance,  it  is  quite  impos- 
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sible  not  to  take  tbem  for  gennine  trees.  The 
of  the  ivy-Tines  must  be  more  tUiin  a  f(»ot  in  circuia- 
{erenow,  and  one  feeLs  thej  hare  stolen  the  life  that 
belonged  to  the  pines.  The  disuA  branches  of  one  of 
the  pines  stick  out  horizontally  through  the  ir}'-lKmgh&. 
The  other  shows  nothing  but  the  ivy,  and  in  shape  a 
good  deal  resembles  a  pedlar.  When  the  pine  trunks 
shall  have  qoite  cnmibled  avrar«  the  ivy  •  stems  will 
doubtless  hare  gained  sufficient  strength  to  sustain 
thwftflr^"  independently. 


Jtt/y  IM.— Yesterday  S- 
in  the  steamboat  U*  take  U- 


-  went  down  the  lake 
-,baby,  and  nurse  to 
swby  Bridge,  while  the  three  rest  of  us  sfaoold  make 
itour  through  the  lake  region.     Alter  mamma's  de- 
parture^ and  when  I  had  finisliM  some  letters,  J 

and  I  set  out  on  a  walk,  which  finally  brought  us  to 
Buwneas,  throogh  much  delightful  ehado  of  wotwls^  and 
past  beautiful  rivuleta  or  brooklets,  and  op  and  down 
many  hilk.  This  chief  harbor  of  the  lakes  aeemed 
alive  and  bustling  with  toorists,  it  being  a  sonny  and 
pIpiOTnt  day,  ao  that  they  were  all  abroad,  like  sam- 
nwr  maecta.  The  town  is  a  coafnaed  and  irregolar 
little  placei  of  rery  uneven  surface.  There  ia  an  old 
etnireh  in  it,  and  two  or  three  large  hotels.  We 
fltayed  there  perhaps  half  an  boor.  ai»d  tiien  went  to 
tbe  pier,  where  shortly  a  steamer  arrived,  with  moAO 
•oonding,  —  on  the  deck  of  which,  with  her  bac^k  to 

OS,  ait  a  lady  in  a  gray  travelling-4lrp.s&.     J cried 

oat,  ^  Manmia !  maouna !  "  to  which  the  lady  delgnetl 
no  Bodoe,  but,  he  repearing  it^  she  tomed  nrand,  and 
waa  as  noch  surprised,  no  doobi,  to  see  her  hnsfaand 
and  sou.  as  if  this  little  lake  had  been  the  great  ocean, 
aid  we  meeting  each  other  from  oppoaite  shotea  of  itu 
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We  soon  steamed  baok  to  Lowwood,  and  took  a  car 
thenoe  for  Rydal  and  Gra.smcre,  after  a  rold  luncheon. 
At  Bownoss  I  met  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  has 
been  staying  at  the  I^owwood  Hotel  with  ua  since  Mon- 
day,  without  either  party  being  aware  of  it. 

Our  roa<l  to  Kydal  lay  through  Ambleside,  which 
is  certainly  a  very  pretty  town,  and  looks  cheerfully  in 
a  Bunny  day.  We  saw  Miss  Martineau's  residence, 
called  "'Tlie  Knoll,"  standing  high  up  on  a  hillock, 
and  having  at  its  foot  a  Methodist  ehapel,  for  which, 
or  whatever  phice  of  Christian  worship,  this  good  lady 
can  have  no  occasion.  We  stopped  a  moment  in  the 
street  l>elow  her  house,  and  delil>eratod  a  little  whether 
to  call  on  her ;  but  concluded  we  woulil  not. 

After  leaving  Ambleside,  the  road  winds  in  and  out 
among  the  hills,  and  soon  brings  us  to  a  sheet  (or 
napkin,  rather  than  a  sheet)  of  water,  which  the  driver 
tells  us  is  Kydal  Lake !  We  had  already  heard  that 
it  was  but  throe  quaitera  of  a  mile  long  and  one  quar- 
ter broad ;  still,  it  being  an  idea  of  considerable  size 
in  our  minds,  we  had  inevitably  drawn  its  ideal,  phys- 
ical proportions  on  a  somewhat  corresponding  scale. 
It  certainly  <lid  look  very  small ;  and  I  said,  in  my 
American  scorn,  that  I  could  carry  it  away  easily  in  a 
porringer  ;  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  grassy-bor- 
dered pool  among  the  surrounding  hills  which  ascend 
directly  from  its  margin  ;  so  that  one  might  fancy  it, 
not  a  permanent  body  of  water,  but  a  rather  extensive 
accumulation  of  recent  rain.  Moixjover,  it  was  rippled 
with  a  breeze,  and  so,  as  I  remember  it,  though  the 
sun  shone,  it  looked  <lull  and  sidky,  like  a  cliild  out  of 
humor.  Now,  the  l>est  thing  these  snuiU  ponds  can  do 
is  to  keep  perfectly  calm  and  smooth,  and  not  attempt 
to  show  off  any  airs  of  their  own,  but  content  them- 
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selves  with  serving  as  a  mirror  for  wliatever  of  beanti- 
ful  or  picturesque  there  may  be  in  the  sceuery  around 
tiieui.  The  hillH  about  Ryclal  Water  are  not  very 
loft)%  but  are  sufficiently  so  as  objects  of  everj'-day 
view,  —  objects  to  live  with  ;  and  they  are  craggier 
than  those  we  have  hitherto  seen,  and  bare  of  wooti, 
which,  indee<l,  would  hardly  gi-ow  on  some  of  their 
precipitous  sides. 

On  the  roadside,  as  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
stands  a  spruce  and  rather  large  house  of  modem  as- 
pect, but  with  several  j^bles  and  much  overgrown 
with  ivy,  —  a  very  i>retty  and  cinnfortable  house,  built, 
adorned,  and  cai-ed  for  with  commendable  taste.  Wo 
inquired  whose  it  was,  and  the  coachman  said  it  waa 
**Mr.  Wordsworth's,''  and  that  *'Mi*s.  Wordsworth  was 
still  residing  there."  So  we  were  much  delighted  to 
have  seen  his  abode,  and  as  we  were  to  ^tay  the  night 
at  Grasmere,  about  two  iniles  farther  on,  we  deter- 
mined to  come  back  and  inspect  it  as  particularly  as 
should  be  allowable.  Accordingly,  after  taking  rooms 
at  Brown's  Hotel,  we  drove  back  in  our  return  car, 
and  reaching  the  head  of  Ryd;d  Water,  alighted  to 
walk  through  this  familiar  scene  of  so  many  years  of 
Wordsworth's  life.  We  ought  to  have  seen  De  Quin- 
oey's  fonner  residence,  and  Hartley  Coleridge's  cot- 
tage, I  believe,  on  our  way,  but  were  not  aware  of  it 
at  the  time.  Near  the  lake  there  is  a  stone-quarry,  and 
a  cavern  of  some  extent,  artificially  formed,  probably 
by  taking  out  the  stone.  Above  the  shoi-e  of  the  lake, 
not  a  great  way  from  Wordsworth's  residence,  there  is 
a  flight  of  steps  hewn  in  a  rock  and  ascending  to  a 
rock  seat  where  a  good  view  of  the  lake  may  be  at- 
tained ;  and.  as  W^ordsworth  has  doubtless  sat  there 
huudix^ls  of  times,  so  did  we  a3<?end  and  sit  down,  and 
look  at  the  hills  and  at  the  flags  on  the  lakers  shore. 
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Keaching  the  house  that  had  been  pointed  out  to  us 
as  Wordsworth's  residenoe,  we  began  to  j>eer  al)out  at 
its  fi-ont  and  gables,  and  over  the  garden  wall,  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  quickening  our  enthusiasm  as  much 
as  we  coidd,  and  meditating  to  pilfer  some  flower  or 
ivy-leaf  from  the  house  or  its  vieinity,  to  be  kept  ae 
sacred  memorials.  At  this  juncture  a  man  appmached 
who  announced  himself  as  the  gardener  of  the  phice, 
and  said,  too,  that  this  was  not  Wordsworth^s  house 
at  all,  but  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ball,  a  Quaker  gen- 
tleman ;  but  tluit  his  ground  adjoined  Wordsworth's, 
and  tluit  he  had  lil>ert3'  to  take  visitors  through  the 
latter.  How  absurd  it  would  liave  been  if  we  had  car- 
ried away  ivy -leaves  and  ttmder  recollections  from 
this  domicile  of  a  respectable  Quaker  I  The  gardener 
was  an  intelligent  man,  of  pleasant,  sociable,  and  re- 
spectful address :  and  as  we  went  along  he  bdked 
about  the  poet,  whom  he  hjul  known,  and  who,  he 
said,  was  very  familiar  with  the  eouutry  people.  He 
led  us  through  Mr.  Ball's  groimds,  up  a  steep  hill-side, 
by  winding,  gravelled  walks,  with  suuuner-houses  at 
points  favorable  for  them.  It  was  a  very  shady  and 
pleasant  spot,  containing  about  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  all  turned  to  good  account  by  the  manner  of  lay- 
ing it  out ;  so  that  it  seemed  more  than  it  really  is* 
In  one  place,  on  a  small,  smooth  slab  of  Klat.0,  let  into 
A  rock,  there  is  an  inscription  by  W^ordsworth,  which 
I  think  I  have  rejid  in  his  works,  claiming  kindly  re- 
gards from  those  who  visit  die  .spot  aft<^r  his  depart- 
ure, because  mauy  trees  hml  been  spareil  at  his  inter- 
cession. His  own  grounds,  or  rather  his  ornamental 
garden,  is  separated  from  Mr,  B:iD"s  only  by  a  wire 
fence,  or  some  sucli  barrier,  and  the  gates  have  no 
fastening,  so  that  the  whole  ap}>cars  like  one  posses- 
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sion,  and  doubtleHS  was  ho  a5  regarded  the  poet*B  walka 
and  enjovinenU.  We  approached  by  paths  so  winding 
that  I  hardly  know  how  the  house  stands  in  relation 
to  the  road;  but,  after  much  circuit}',  we  really  did 
see  WordBworth's  residence,  —  an  old  faouee  with  an 
uneven  ridge-pole,  built  of  stone,  no  doubt,  but  plas- 
tered over  with  some  neutral  tint,  —  a  house  that 
would  not  have  been  remarkably  pretty  in  itself,  but 
so  delightfidly  situated,  so  secluded,  so  hedged  about 
with  shrubber)',  and  adorned  with  flowers,  so  ivy- 
grown  on  one  side,  so  beautified  with  the  personal  care 
of  htm  who  lived  in  it  and  loved  it,  that  it  seemed  the 
very  place  for  a  poet's  residence ;  and  as  if,  while  he 
lived  so  long  in  it,  liis  poetry  had  manifested  itself  in 
flowers,  shrubbery,  and  iv^y.  I  never  smelt  such  a  de- 
lightful fragrance  of  flowers  as  there  was  all  through 
the  garden.  In  front  of  the  house  there  is  a  circular 
terrace  of  two  ascentin,  in  raising  which  Wordsworth 
had  himself  performed  much  of  the  labor ;  and  here 
there  are  seats,  from  which  we  obtained  a  flue  view 
down  the  valley  of  the  Rothay,  with  Windermere  in 
the  distance,  —  a  view  of  several  miles,  and  which  we 
did  not  suppose  could  be  seen,  after  winding  among 
the  hills  so  far  from  the  lake.     It  is  very  beautiful 

and  picture-like.    While  we  sat  here,  S happened 

to  refer  to  the  ballad  of  little  Barbara  Lewthwaite, 

and  J bepm  to  repeat  the  j>oom  concerning  her, 

and  the  gardener  said  that  ''little  Barbara"  had  died 
not  a  great  while  ago,  an  elderly  woman,  leaving 
grown-up  children  behind  her.  Her  marriage-name 
was  Thompson,  and  the  gardener  believed  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  her  character. 

There  is  a  summer-house  at  one  exti*emlty  of  the 
grounds,   in   deepest  sluulow,  but  with  glimpses  of 
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mountain  views  through  trees  which  shut  it  in,  and 
which  have  spread  intercepting  bouglis  since  Woixls- 
worth  died.  It  is  lined  with  pinc-t^nes,  in  a  pretty 
way  enough,  but  of  doubtful  taste.  I  rather  wonder 
that  jHJople  of  real  taste  should  help  Nature  out,  and 
beautify  her,  or  jwrhaps  rather  T^ref^*/}/ her  so  much 
as  they  do,  —  opening  vistas,  showing  one  thing,  hid- 
ing another,  making  a  scene  picturesque,  whether  or 
no.  I  cannot  rid  mysirlf  of  t!ie  feeling  tliat  there  ia 
something  false  - —  a  kind  of  humbug  —  in  all  this. 
At  any  rate,  the  traces  of  it  do  not  contribute  to  my 
enjoyment,  and,  indeed,  it  ought  tn  be  done  so  exqui- 
sitely as  to  leave  no  trace.  But  I  ought  not  to  criti- 
cise in  any  way  a  spot  which  gave  me  so  much  pleas- 
ure, and  where  it  is  good  to  think  of  Wordsworth  in 
quiet,  past  days,  walking  in  his  humu-shadow  of  trees 
which  he  knew,  and  training  flowers,  and  trimming 
shrubs,  and  chanting  in  an  imdertoue  liis  own  verses 
up  and  down  the  ^^inding  walks. 

The  gardener  gave  J a  cone  from  the  summer- 
house,  which  liad  fallen  on  the  seat,  and  8 got 

some  mignonette,  and  leaves  of  laurel  and  ivy,  and 
we  wended  our  way  back  to  the  hotel.  Wordswoi-th 
was  not  the  owner  of  this  house ;  it  being  the  prop- 
erty of  Lady  Fleming.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  still  lives 
there,  and  is  now  at  home. 

J^^ive  n'rlnck.  —  All  day  it  has  been  cloudy  and 
showery,  wnth  thunder  now  and  then ;  the  mists  hang 
low  on  the  surrounding  hills,  adown  which,  at  various 
points,  we  can  see  the  snow-white  fall  of  little  stream- 
lets ("  forces  "  they  call  them  here)  swollen  by  the 
rain.  An  overcast  day  is  not  so  gloomy  in  the  hill- 
coimtry  as  in  the  lowlands;  there  are  more  breaks, 
more  transfusion  of  skylight  through  the  gloom,  as  has 
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been  the  case  tcMlay,  and  as  I  found  in  Lenox  ;  wc  get 
better  acquainted  with  clouds  by  seeing  at  what  height 
they  lie  on  tlie  hill-sides,  and  tind  tliat  the  difference 
betwixt  a  fair  day  and  a  cloudy  and  rainy  one  is  very 
gupeHicial,  after  all.  Nevertheless,  rain  is  rain,  and 
wets  a  man  juat  aa  much  among  the  mountains  as 
anywhere  eLse ,  so  we  have  been  kept  within  doors  all 
day,  till  an  hour  or  so  ago,  when  J and  I  went 


down  to  the  village  in  qtiest  of  the  post-office. 

We  took  a  patli  tliat  leads  from  the  hotel  across  the 
fields,  and,  coming  into  a  wood,  crosses  the  Rothay 
by  a  oue-arehed  bridge,  and  passes  the  \Tllage  church- 
The  Rothay  is  very  swift  and  turbulent  to-day,  and 
hurries  along  with  foam-specks  on  its  surface,  filling 
its  banks  from  brim  to  hrim,  —  a  stream  perhaps 
twenty  feet  wide,  perhaps  more  ;  for  I  am  willing  that 
the  good  little  river  should  have  aU  it  can  fairly  claim. 
It  is  Uie  St.  Jjawreuce  of  several  of  these  English 
lakes,  through  which  it  flows,  and  carries  off  their  su- 
perfluous waters.  In  its  haste,  and  with  its  rushing 
sound,  it  was  pleasant  both  to  see  and  hear ;  and  it 
sweeps  by  one  side  of  the  old  churchyard  where 
Wordsworth  lies  buried,  —  the  side  where  his  grave 
is  made.  Tlie  church  of  Grasmere  is  a  very  plain 
structure,  with  a  low  body,  ou  one  side  of  which  is  a 
small  porch  witli  a  pointe<l  arch.  The  tower  is  square 
and  looks  ancient ;  but  the  whole  is  overlaid  with 
plaster  of  a  buff  or  pale  yellow  hue.  It  was  origi- 
nally built,  I  suppose,  of  rough  shingly  stones,  as 
many  of  the  houses  herealK>uts  are  now,  and,  like 
many  of  them,  the  plaster  is  used  to  give  a  finish. 
We  found  the  gate  of  the  churchyard  wide  open  ;  and 
the  grass  was  lying  on  the  graves,  Iiaving  probably 
been  mowed  yesterday.     It  is  but  a  small  churchyard, 
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and  with  few  nioniunents  of  any  pretension  in  it,  most 
of  them  being  slate  headi>toues,  standing  erect.  From 
the  gate  at  which  we  entered,  a  distinct  foot-track 
leads  to  the  corner  nearest  the  riverside,  and  I  turned 
into  it  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  the  more  readily  as  I  saw 
a  tourist-looking  man  approaching  from  that  point, 
and  a  woman  looking  among  the  gi*avestones.  Both  of 
these  persons  had  gone  by  the  time  I  came  up,  so  that 

J and  I  were  left  to  find  Wordsworth's  grave  all 

by  ourselves. 

At  this  comer  of  the  churchyard  there  is  a  haw- 
thorn bush  or  tree,  the  extremest  branches  of  which 
stretch  as  far  as  where  Wordsworth  lies.  This  whole 
comer  seems  to  be  devoted  to  himself  and  his  family 
and  friends ;  and  they  all  lie  very  closely  together,  side 
by  side,  and  head  to  foot,  as  room  coiUd  conveniently 
be  found.  Hartley  Coleridge  lie«  a  little  behind,  in 
the  direction  of  the  church,  his  feet  being  towards 
Wordsworth's  heatU  who  lies  in  the  row  of  those  of 
his  own  blood.  I  found  out  Hartley  Coleridge's  grave 
sooner  than  Wordsworth's;  for  it  is  of  marble,  and, 
tliough  simple  enougli,  has  more  of  sculptured  device 
about  it,  having  been  erected,  as  I  think  the  inscrip- 
tion states,  by  his  brother  and  sister,  Wordsworth 
has  only  the  very  simplest  slab  of  slate,  with  "  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth"  and  nothuig  else  ujKm  it.  As  I 
recollect  it,  it  is  the  midmost  gi*ave  of  the  row.  It  is 
or  has  been  well  grass-grown,  but  the  grass  is  quite 
worn  away  from  the  to]>,  though  sufficiently  luxuriant 
at  the  sides.  It  looks  as  if  people  had  stood  upon  it, 
and  so  does  the  grave  next  to  it,  which  I  believe  is 
one  of  his  children.  I  plucked  some  grass  and  weeds 
from  it,  and  as  he  was  buried  within  so  few  yeai*s  they 
may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  drawn  their  nutriment 
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from  his  mortal  remains,  and  I  gathered  them  from 
just  above  his  head.  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  hia  grave,  —  witliln  view  of  the  hills,  within  sound 
of  the  river,  miuTnuring  near  bj,  —  no  fault  except 
that  be  is  crowded  ro  closely  with  his  kindred  :  and, 
moreover,  that,  being  so  old  a  churchyard,  the  earth 
over  him  must  all  have  been  human  once.  He  might 
have  had  fresh  earth  to'  himself;  but  he  chose  this 
grave  deliberately.  No  very  stately  and  broad-lmsed 
monument  can  ever  be  erected  over  it  without  infring- 
ing upon,  covering,  and  overshadowing  the  graves,  not 
only  of  his  family,  but  of  individuals  who  probably 
were  quite  discomiected  with  him.  But  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  and  know  —  were  it  but  on  the  evidence  of 
this  choice  of  a  resting-placo  —  that  he  did  not  care 
for  a  stately  monument. 

After  leaving  the  churchyard,  we  wandered  about 
in  quest  of  the  post-t»fHce,  and  for  a  long  time  without 
success.  Tliis  little  town  of  Graemere  seems  to  me  as 
pretty  a  place  as  ever  I  met  with  in  my  life.  It  is 
quite  shut  in  by  hill.s  that  rise  up  immediately  around 
it,  like  a  neighborhood  of  kindly  giants.  These  hills 
descend  steeply  to  the  verge  of  the  level  on  which  the 
village  stands,  and  there  they  terminate  at  once,  the 
whole  site  of  the  little  town  being  as  even  as  a  floor. 
I  call  it  a  village  ;  but  it  is  no  village  at  all,  —  all  the 
dwellings  standing  apart,  each  in  its  own  little  do- 
main, and  eaclu  I  believe,  with  its  own  little  lane 
leading  to  it,  independently  of  the  rest.  Most  of 
these  ai'e  old  cottages,  plastered  white,  with  antique 
pi_>rches,  and  roses  and  other  vines  trained  against 
them^  and  shrubbery  growing  about  them ;  and  some 
are  covei^ed  with  i^-y.  There  are  a  few  edifices  of 
more  pretuusiou  and  of  modem  build,  but  not  so  strik- 
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inglj  so  as  to  put  the  rest  ont  of  countenance.  The 
postrofiBoe,  when  we  found  it,  proved  to  be  an  ivied, 
cottage,  with  a  good  deal  of  shrubbery  round  it,  hav- 
ing its  own  pathway,  like  the  other  cottages.  The 
wliole  looks  like  a  real  sechision,  shut  out  from  the 
great  world  by  these  encircling  hills,  on  the  sides  of 
which,  whenever  they  are  not  too  steep,  you  see  the 
division  lines  of  property,  and  tokens  of  cultivation, 
—  taking  from  them  their  pretensions  to  savage  maj- 
esty, but  bringing  tliem  nearer  to  the  heart  of  man. 
Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  again  with 

S to  see  Wordsworth's  grave,  and,  finding  the 

door  of  the  church  oj>en,  we  went  in.  A  woman  and 
little  girl  were  sweeping  at  the  farther  end,  and  the 
woman  came  towards  us  out  of  the  cloud  of  dust 
which  she  had  raised.  We  were  surprised  at  tiie  ex- 
tremely antique  appearance  of  the  church.  It  is  paved 
with  bluish -gray  flagstones,  over  which  uncounted 
generations  have  trodden,  lea\nng  the  Boor  as  well 
laid  as  ever.  The  walls  arc  very  thick,  and  the  arched 
windows  o])en  through  them  at  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  floor.  There  is  no  middle  aisle ;  but  first 
a  row  of  pews  next  either  wall,  and  then  an  aisle  on 
each  side  of  the  pews,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
church,  —  tlten,  two  side  aisles,  but  no  middle  one. 
And  down  through  the  centre  of  the  church  runs  a 
row  of  five  arches,  verj'  rude  and  round-headed,  all  of 
rough  stone,  supiM)rted  by  rough  and  massive  pillars, 
or  rather  square,  stone  blocks,  which  stand  in  the 
pews,  and  stood  in  the  same  places,  probably,  long  be- 
fore die  wood  of  those  pews  began  to  grow.  Above 
this  row  of  arches  is  another  row,  built  upon  the  same 
mass  of  stone,  and  almost  as  bmad,  but  lower ;  and  on 
this  upper  row  rests  the  framework,  the  oaken  beams* 
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the  black  skeleton  of  the  roof.  It  is  a  very  clumsy 
contrivance  for  supjwrting  the  roof,  and  if  it  were 
modem,  we  certainly  should  condemn  it  as  very  ugly ; 
but  beijig  the  relic  of  a  siuiplu  age,  it  comes  in  well 
with  the  antique  simplicity  of  the  whole  structui"e. 
The  roof  goes  up,  bam-like,  into  its  natural  angle, 
and  all  the  rafters  and  cros3-beams  are  visible.  There 
is  an  old  font;  and  in  the  cliaucel  is  a  niche,  whera 
(judging  from  a  similar  one  in  Furness  Abbey)  the 
holy  water  usetl  to  be  placed  for  the  pnest's  use  while 
celebrating  masft.  Around  the  inside  of  tlie  porch  is 
a  stone  bench,  against  the  wall,  narrow  and  uneasy, 
but  where  a  great  many  people  had  sat,  who  now  have 
found  quieter  resting-places. 

The  woman  was  a  very  intelligent-looking  person, 
not  of  the  usual  English  ruddiness,  but  rather  tliia 

id  somewhat  pale,  though  bnght  of  aspect.  Her 
"way  of  talking  was  very  agreeable.  She  inquired  if 
we  wished  to  see  Wordsworth's  monutuent,  and  at 
once  sboweil  it  to  us,  —  a  slab  of  wliite  marble  fixed 
f^inst  the  upper  end  of  the  central  row  of  stone 
arches,  with  a  pretty  long  in.<K!ription,  and  a  profile 
bust,  in  bas-relief,  of  his  aged  countenance.  The  mon- 
ument is  placed  directly  over  Wordsworth's  pew,  and 
coukl  best  be  seen  and  read  from  the  very  comer  seat 
where  he  used  to  sit.  The  pew  is  one  of  those  oc- 
cupying the  centre  of  the  church,  and  is  just  across 
the  aisle  from  the  ptdpit,  and  is  the  best  of  all  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  and  heai'ing  the  clerg^^nan,  and 
likewise  as  cx)nvenieut  as  any,  from  its  neighborhood 
to  the  altar.  On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  beneath 
the  pulpit,  is  Ludy  Fleming's  pew.  This  and  one  or 
two  others  are  curtained,  Wordsworth's  was  not.  I 
think  I  can  bring  up  his  image  in  that  corner  seat  of 
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his  pew  —  a  white-headed,  tall,  spare  man,  plain  in  as- 
pect—  better  than  in  any  other  situation.  The  wo- 
man said  that  she  had  known  him  very  well,  and  that 
he  had  made  some  verses  on  a  sister  of  hers.  She 
repeated  the  first  linos,  sometliing  about  a  lamb,  but 
neither  S nor  I  remembered  them. 

On  the  walls  of  the  chancel  there  are  monuments  to 
the  Flemings,  and  painted  escutcheons  of  their  arms ; 
and  along  the  side  walls  also,  and  on  the  square  pil- 
lars of  the  row  of  arches,  there  are  other  monuments, 
generally  of  white  marble,  with  the  letters  of  the  in- 
scription blackened.  On  these  pillars,  likewise,  and 
in  many  places  in  the  walls,  were  hmig  verses  from 
Scripture,  painted  on  boards.  At  one  of  the  doors 
was  a  poor-box,  —  an  elaborately  carved  little  box,  of 
oak,  with  the  date  1G48,  and  the  name  of  the  church 
—  St  Oswald's  —  upon  it.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
edifice  was  plain,  simple,  abnost  to  griumeiis,  —  or 
would  have  been  so,  only  that  the  foolish  church-war- 
dens, or  other  authority,  have  washed  it  over  with  the 
same  buff  color  with  which  they  have  overlaid  tlic  ex- 
terior. It  is  a  pity  ;  it  lightens  it  up,  and  desecrates 
it  greatly,  especially  aa  the  woman  says  that  there 
were  formerly  paintings  on  the  waDs,  now  obliteiated 
forever.  I  could  have  stayed  in  the  old  church  much 
longer,  and  coidd  write  much  more  about  it,  but  there 
must  be  an  end  to  everything.  Pacing  it  fi*ora  the 
farther  end  to  the  elevation  l>efore  the  altar,  I  found 
that  it  was  twenty-five  puces  long. 

On  looking  again  at  the  Rothay,  I  find  I  did  it 
some  injustice  ;  for  at  tlie  bridge,  in  its  present  swol- 
len state,  it  is  nearer  twenty  yards  than  twenty  feet 
across.  Its  waters  are  very  clear,  and  it  rushes  along 
with  a  si>eed  which  is  delightful  to  see,  after  an  ae- 
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quainttmco  with  the  niuddj  and  sluggish  Avon  and 
Learn. 

Since  tea  I  have  taken  a  stroll  from  the  hotel  in  a 
different  direction  from  heretofore,  and  passed  the 
Swan  Inn,  where  Seott  used  to  go  daily  to  get  a 
draught  of  liquor,  when  he  was  visiting  Wortlsworth, 
who  had  no  wine  nor  other  inspiriting  fluid  in  his 
house.  It  fltands  directly  on  the  wayside,  — a  small, 
whitewashed  house,  with  an  addition  in  the  rear  that 
seema  to  have  been  built  since  Scott's  time.  On  the 
door  is  the  painted  sign  of  a  swan,  and  the  name 
"  Scott's  Swan  Hotel."  I  walked  a  considerable  dis- 
tance beyond  it,  but,  a  shower  coming  up,  I  turned 
back,  entered  the  inn,  and,  following  the  mistress  into 
a  snug  little  room,  was  served  with  a  glass  of  bitter 
ale.  It  is  a  very  plain  and  homely  inn,  and  certainly 
coiJd  not  have  satisfied  Scott's  wants  if  he  had  re- 
quired anything  very  far-fetched  or  delicate  in  his  po- 
tations. 1  foimd  two  Westmoreland  j>easants  in  the 
room,  with  ale  before  them.  One  went  away  almost 
immediately ;  but  the  other  remainc<l,  and,  entering 
into  conversation  with  him,  he  told  me  that  he  was 
going  to  New  Zealand,  and  expected  to  sail  in  Sep- 
tember. I  annoimced  myself  as  an  American,  and  he 
said  tliat  a  large  party  hud  lately  gone  from  here- 
abouts to  America ;  but  he  seemed  not  to  understand 
that  there  was  any  distinction  between  Canada  and 
the  States.  These  people  had  gone  to  Quebec.  He 
was  a  very  civil,  well-behaved,  kindly  sort  of  person, 
of  a  simple  character,  which  I  took  to  belong  to  the 
class  and  locality,  rather  than  to  himself  individually. 
I  could  not  very  well  understand  all  that  he  said, 
owing  to  his  provincial  tUiUect ;  and  when  he  spoke  to 
his  own  countrymen,  or  to  the  women  of  the  house,  I 
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ly  could  but  just  catch  a  word  here  and  there. 
How  long  it  takes  to  melt  English  down  into  a  homo- 
geneous mass  !  He  t*7ld  ine  tliat  there  was  a  public 
library  in  Grasmere  to  which  he  has  access  in  common 
with  the  other  inhabitants,  and  a  reading-room  con- 
nected with  it,  where  he  reads  the  "  Times  "  in  the 
evening.  There  was  no  American  smartness  in  his 
mind.  When  I  left  the  house,  it  was  showering  brisk- 
ly ;  but  the  drops  quite  cease<l,  and  the  clouds  began 
to  break  away  before  I  reached  my  hotel,  and  I  saw 
the  new  moon  over  my  right  shoulder. 


Jnly  2\st.  —  We  left  Grasmere  yesterday,  after 
breakfast;  it  being  a  delightful  morning,  with  some 
clouds,  but  the  oheerfuUest  sunshine  on  great  part  of 
the  raoimtain-sides  and  on  ourselves.  We  returned, 
in  the  first  place,  to  Ambleside,  along  the  border  of 
Grasmere  Lake,  which  would  be  a  pretty  little  piece 
of  water,  with  its  steep  and  liigh  surrounding  hills, 
were  it  not  that  a  stubborn  and  straighl^Iined  stone 
fence,  rimning  along  the  eastern  shore,  by  the  road- 
side, quite  spoils  its  api)earance.  Rydai  Water, 
though  nothing  can  make  a  lake  of  it,  looked  prettier 
and  less  diminutive  than  at  the  fii-stview;  and,  in 
fact,  I  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  accurately 
how  any  prospect  or  other  thing  looks,  until  after  at 
least  a  second  view,  which  always  essentially  corrects 
the  first.  This,  I  think,  is  especially  true  in  regard  to 
objects  which  we  have  heard  mtich  about,  and  exer- 
cised our  imagination  upon  ;  tlie  first  view  being  a 
vain  attempt  to  reconcile  our  idea  with  the  reality,  and 
at  the  second  we  begin  to  accept  the  thing  for  what  it 
really  is.  WordsworthV  situation  is  really  a  beautiful 
one;  and  Nab  Scaur  behind  his  house  rises  with  a 
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gnitnl,  protecting  air.  We  piissed  Nab's  cottage,  in 
which  De  Quincey  formerly  lived,  and  whore  Hartley 
Coleridge  lived  and  died.  It  is  a  Hniall,  buff-tinted, 
plastered  stone  cottage,  immediately  on  the  roa^lside, 
and  originally,  I  should  think,  of  a  very  humble  class  ; 
but  it  now  looks  aa  if  persons  of  taste  might  some 
time  or  other  have  sat  down  in  it,  and  caused  flowera 
to  spring  up  about  it.  It  is  very  agreeably  situated 
under  the  great,  pi-ecipitous  hill,  and  with  Rydal  Wa- 
ter dose  at  hand,  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  road.  An 
advertisement  of  lodgings  to  let  was  put  up  on  this 
cottage. 

I  question  whether  any  part  of  the  world  looks  so 
beautiful  as  England  — this  part  of  England,  at  least 
—  on  a  fine  summer  morning.  It  makes  one  tliink 
tlie  more  cheerfully  of  human  life  to  see  such  a  bright 
universal  verdure ;  such  sweet,  rural,  peaceful,  flower* 
bordered  cottages,  —  not  cottiiges  of  gentility,  but 
dwellings  of  the  hiboring  poor;  sudi  nice  villas  along 
the  roadside,  so  ta-stefully  contrived  for  comfort  and 
l)eauty,  and  a^lorned  more  and  more,  year  after  year, 
with  the  care  and  after-thought  of  people  who  mean  to 
live  in  them  a  great  while,  and  feel  as  if  their  children 
might  live  in  them  also,  —  and  so  they  plant  trees  to 
oversliadow  their  walks,  and  train  \\y  and  all  beauti- 
ful vines  np  against  their  walls,  and  thus  live  for  the 
future  in  another  sense  than  we  Americans  do.  And 
the  climate  helps  them  out,  and  makes  everj'thing 
moLst,  and  g7*een,  and  full  of  tender  life,  instead  of 
dry  and  arid,  as  human  life  and  vegetable  life  is  so  apt 
to  be  with  u^t.  Certainly,  England  can  present  a  more 
attractive  face  than  we  can ;  even  in  its  humbler 
modes  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  lives  that 
might  be  led,  one  would  think,  by  the  higher  classes, 
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whose  gateways,  with  broad^  smooth  gravelled  drives 
leading  tliroiigli  them,  one  sees  every  mile  or  two 
along  the  road,  winding  into  some  proud  seclusion. 
All  this  is  passing  away,  and  society  must  assume  new 
relations  ;  but  there  is  no  harm  in  believing  that  there 
has  been  sometliing  very  good  in  English  life,  —  good 
for  all  classes  while  the  world  was  in  a  state  out  of 
whieli  Uiese  fonus  naturally  grew. 

Passing  through  Ambleside,  our  phaeton  and  pair 
turned  towanb*  U  Us  water,  which  we  were  to  reach 
through  the  Pass  of  Kirkstone.  This  Is  some  three  or 
four  miles  from  Ambleside,  and  as  we  aj)proached  it 
the  road  kept  ascending  higher  and  higher,  the  hills 
grew  more  bare,  and  the  country  lost  its  soft  and  de- 
lightful verdure*  At  last  the  road  beciune  so  steep 
that  J and  I  alighted  to  walk.  This  is  the  aspir- 
ing road  that  Woixlswoi-th  spealis  of  in  his  ode  ;   it 


passes  through  the  gorge  of  precipitous  hills,  —  or  al- 
most pi-ecipitoua,  —  too  much  so  for  even  the  grass  to 
grow  on  many  portions,  which  are  covered  with  gray 
shingly  stones  ;  and  I  think  this  pass,  in  its  middle 
part,  must  have  looked  just  the  same  when  the  Ro- 
mans uuirched  through  it  as  it  looks  now.  No  trees 
could  ever  have  grown  on  the  steep  hill-sides,  whereon 
even  the  English  ciimate  can  generate  no  available 
soil.  I  do  not  know  that  1  have  seen  anything  more 
impressive  than  the  stem  gray  sweep  of  these  naked 
mountaius,  with  nothing  whatever  to  soften  or  adorn 
them.  The  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains,  as  I  re- 
member it  in  my  youthful  days,  is  more  wonderful 
and  richly  picturesque,  but  of  quite  a  different  char- 
acter. 

About  the  centre  and  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
pass  stands  an  old  stone  building  of  mean  appeai*ance« 
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with  tlie  usiiid  sign  of  au  alehouse,  *^  Licensed  to  re- 
tail foreign  spirita,  ale,  and  tobacco,"  over  the  door, 
anil  anotlier  small  Hign,  desip^ating  it  as  tlie  highest 
inhabitable  house  in  England.  It  is  a  chill  and  deso- 
late place  for  a  residence.  They  keep  a  visitor's  book 
here,  and  we  recorded  our  names  in  it,  and  were  not 
too  sorry  to  leave  the  mean  little  hovel,  smelling  as 
it  did  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  possessing  all  other  char- 
acteristics of  the  humblest  alehouse  on  the  level  earth. 

The  Kirkstone,  which  gives  the  pass  its  name,  is  not 
seen  in  approaching  from  Ambleside,  imtil  some  time 
after  you  begin  to  descend  towanls  Brothers'  Water. 
When  the  driver  first  pointed  it  out,  a  little  way  up 
the  hill  on  our  left,  it  looked  no  more  than  a  bowlder  of 
a  ton  or  two  in  weight,  among  a  hundre4l  others  nearly 
as  big  ;  and  I  saw  hardly  any  resemblance  to  a  church 
or  church-spire,  to  which  the  fancies  of  past  genera- 
tions have  likened  it.  As  we  descended  the  pass,  how- 
ever, and  left  the  atone  farther  and  farther  behind,  it 
continued  to  show  itself,  and  assumed  a  more  striking 
and  prominent  aspect,  standing  out  clearly  relieved 
agaiust  the  sky,  so  that  no  traveller  would  fail  to  ob- 
serve it,  where  there  are  so  few  defined  objects  io  at- 
tract notice,  amid  the  naked  monotony  of  the  stem 
hills ;  though,  indeed,  if  I  had  taken  it  for  auy  sort  of 
an  edifice,  it  would  rather  liave  been  for  a  wayside  inn 
or  a  shepherd's  hut  tlian  for  a  church.  We  lost  sight 
of  it,  and  again  beheld  it  more  and  more  brought  out 
against  the  sky,  by  the  turns  of  the  road,  several  times 
in  the  course  of  our  descent.  There  is  a  veiy  fine 
view  of  Brothers'  Water,  shut  in  by  steep  hills,  as  we 
go  down  Kirkstone  Pass. 

At  aljout  half  past  twelve  we  i*eachod  Patterdale.  at 
the  foot  of  Ullswater,  and  here  took  luncheon.     The 
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hotels  are  mostly  very  goo<l  all  throtigh  this  region, 
and  this  deserved  that  character.  A  black  •  coated 
waiter,  of  more  gentlemanly  appeai*ance  than  most 
Englishmen,  yet  taking  a  sixjwnoe  with  aa  little  scru- 
ple as  a  law}'er  would  take  his  fee ;  the  mistress,  in 
lady-like  attire,  receiving  us  at  the  door,  and  waiting 
upon  us  to  the  carriage  -  steps ;  clean,  comely  house- 
maids everywhere  at  hand,  —  all  appliances,  in  short, 
for  being  comfortable,  and  comfortable,  too,  within 
one^a  own  circle.  And,  on  taking  leave,  everybody 
who  lias  done  anything  for  you,  or  who  might  by  pos- 
sibility have  done  anything,  is  to  be  feed.  You  pay 
the  landlord  enough,  in  all  conscience  ;  and  then  you 
pay  all  his  servants,  who  have  been  your  servants  for 
the  time.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  a  degree  of 
the  same  kind  of  annoyance  in  an  Ajuerican  hotel,  al- 
though it  is  not  so  much  an  acknowledged  custom, 
lien?,  in  the  houses  where  attendance  is  not  charged 
in  the  bill,  no  wages  are  paid  by  the  host  to  those 
servants  —  chambermaid,  waiter,  and  boots  —  who 
como  into  inmicdiate  contact  with  ti-avellers.  The 
drivers  of  the  cars,  phaetons,  and  flys  are  likewise 
unpaid,  except  by  their  passengers,  and  claim  three- 
pence a  mile  with  the  same  sense  of  right  as  their 
masters  in  chai-ging  for  the  vehicles  and  horses. 
When  you  come  to  understand  this  claim,  not  as  an 
appeal  to  your  generosity,  but  as  an  actual  and  neces- 
sary part  of  the  cost  of  the  joiu*ney.  it  Ih  yielded  to 
with  a  more  comfortable  feeling;  and  the  traveller 
has  I'eally  o]>tiou  enough,  as  to  the  amount  which  he 
wiU  give,  to  insure  civility  and  goo<l  behavior  on  the 
driver's  part. 

Ullswater  is  a  beautifid  lake,  with  steep  hills  wall- 
ing it  about,  —  so  steep,  on  the  eastern  side,  that  there 
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soems  lianlly  room  for  a  road  to  mn  along  the  base. 
We  parsed  up  the  western  shore,  and  turned  off  from 
it  about  midway,  to  take  the  road  towanls  Keswick. 
We  stopped,  however,  at  Lyulph's  Tower,  while  our 
chariot  went  on  up  a  hill,  and  took  a  guide  to  show 
ufi  the  way  to  Airey  Foit'o,  —  a  »inull  eutaract,  which 
is  claimed  as  private  pi'oj>ert)%  and  out  of  which,  no 
douht,  a  pretty  little  revenue  ia  niLied.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  can  be  any  rightfid  appropriation,  as 
private  property,  of  objects  of  natural  l>cauty.  The 
fruits  of  the  land,  and  whatever  human  labor  can  pro- 
duce from  it,  belong  fairly  enough  to  the  person  who 
has  a  deed  or  a  lease  ;  but  the  beautif  id  is  the  property 
of  him  who  can  hive  it  and  enjoy  it.  It  is  very  unsat- 
isfactory to  think  of  a  cataract  under  lock  and  key. 
However,  we  were  shown  to  Airey  Force  by  a  tall  and 
graceful  mountain-maid,  with  a  healthy  cheek  and  a 
Btep  that  had  no  pos:iil>ility  of  weariness  in  it.  The 
cascade  is  an  irregular  streak  of  foamy  water,  pouring 

lown  a  rude  shadowy  glen.  I  liked  well  enough  to 
it :  but  it  is  wearisome,  on  the  whole,  to  go  the 
rounds  of  what  everybody  thinks  it  necessary  to  see. 
It  makes  me  a  little  ashamed.  It  is  somewhat  as  if 
we  were  drinking  out  of  the  same  glass,  and  eating 
from  the  same  dish,  as  a  multitude  of  other  people. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Keswick,  we  passed  along 
at  the  foot  of  Sudilleback,  and  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Vale  of  St.  John,  and  down  the  v<alley,  on  one  of  the 
slopes,  we  saw  the  Enchanted  Castle.  Thence  we 
drove  along  by  the  course  of  the  Greta,  and  8(X»u  ar- 
rived at  Keswick,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  Skiddaw, 

id  among  a  brotherhood  of  picturesque  eminences, 

id  is  itself  a  compact  little  town,  with  a  market- 
house,  built  of  the  old  stones  of  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
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water'3  ruined  castle,  standing  in  the  centre,  —  the 
principal  street  forking  into  two  as  it  passes  it.  We 
alighted  at  the  King's  Arms,  and  went  in  search  of 
Sonthey's  residence,  which  we  found  easily  enough,  as 
it  lies  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  We  inquired 
of  a  group  of  people,  two  of  whom,  I  thought,  did  not 
seem  to  know  much  about  the  matter ;  but  the  third, 
aa  elderly  man,  pointed  it  out  at  once,  —  a  house  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  so  as  to  be  seen  only  partially,  and 
standing  on  a  little  eminence,  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
from  the  road. 

We  went  up  a  private  lane  that  led  to  the  rear  of 
the  place,  and  so  penetrated  quite  into  the  back-yard 
without  meeting  anybody,  —  passing  a  small  kennel, 
in  which  were  two  hounds,  who  gazed  at  us,  but  nei- 
tiier  growled  nor  wagged  their  tails.  The  house  is 
three  stories  high,  and  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
room  in  it,  bo  as  not  to  diseredit  its  name,  "  Greta 
Hall,"  —  a  very  spacious  dwelling  for  a  poet.  The 
windows  were  nearly  all  closed ;  there  were  no  signs 

of  occupancy,  but  a  general  air  of  neglect,     S , 

who  is  bolder  than  I  in  these  matters,  ventured  through 
what  seemed  a  back  garden  gate,  and  I  soon  beard  her 
in  conversation  with  some  man,  who  now  presented 
himself,  and  proved  to  be  a  gardener.  He  said  he 
bad  formerly  acted  in  that  capacity  for  Southey,  al- 
though a  gardener  had  not  been  kept  by  him  as  a  reg- 
ular part  of  his  establishment.  Tliis  was  an  old  nmn 
with  an  odd  crookedness  of  legs,  and  strange,  dis- 
jointed  limp.      S had   told   him   that  we   were 

Americans,  and  he  took  the  idea  that  wo  had  corao 
this  long  distance,  over  sea  and  land,  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  seeing  Southey's  residence,  so  that  he  was 
inclined  to  do  what  he  could  towards  e^chibiting  it. 
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This  was  but  little ;  the  present  occupant  (a  Mr.  Rad- 
day,  I  believe  the  gardener  called  him)  being  away, 
and  the  bouse  shut  up. 

But  he  showed  us  about  the  grouuds«  and  allowed  us 
to  peep  iuto  the  wimlows  of  what  had  been  Southey'a 
library,  and  into  those  of  another  of  the  front  apart- 
ments, and  showed  us  the  window  of  the  chamber  in 
the  rear,  in  which  Southey  died.  The  apartments  into 
which  we  peeped  looked  rather  small  and  low,  —  not 
particularly  so,  but  enough  to  indicate  an  old  building. 
They  are  now  handsomely  furnished,  and  we  saw  over 
one  of  the  fireplaces  an  inscription  about  Southey ;  and 
in  the  comer  of  the  same  room  stood  a  suit  of  bright 
armor.  It  is  taUer  than  the  country-houses  of  English 
gentlemen  usually  are,  and  it  is  even  stately.  All 
about,  in  front,  beside  it  and  btihind,  there  is  a  great 
profusion  of  ti'ees,  most  of  which  were  planted  by 
Southey,  who  came  to  live  here  more  tlian  fifty  years 
ago,  and  they  have,  of  coui'se,  grown  much  more  shad- 
owy now  than  he  ever  beheld  them  ;  for  he  died  about 
fourteen  years  since.  The  grounds  are  well  laid  out, 
and  neatly  kept,  with  the  usual  lawn  and  gi*avelled 
walks,  and  quaint  little  dcAices  in  the  ornamental  way. 
These  may  be  of  later  date  tlian  Southey  *8  time.  The 
gardener  spoke  respectfully  of  Southey,  and  of  his  first 
wife,  and  observed  that  "  it  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
ncighborliood  when  that  family  went  down.'' 

The  house  stands  ilirectly  above  the  Greta,  the  mur- 
mur of  which  is  audible  all  about  it ;  for  the  Greta  is 
a  swift  little  river,  and  goes  on  its  way  with  a  contin- 
ual soimd,  which  has  both  depth  and  breadth.  The 
gardener  led  us  to  a  walk  along  its  banks,  close  by  the 
Hall,  where,  he  said,  Southey  used  to  walk  for  hours 
and  hours  together.     He  mighty  indeed,  get  there  from 
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his  study  in  a  moment.  There  were  two  paths,  one 
above  the  othtT,  well  laid  out  on  the  steep  declivity  of 
the  high  bank ;  and  there  is  such  a  very  thick  shade 
of  oaks  and  elms^  planted  by  Southey  himself  over  tlie 
bank,  that  all  the  g^roimd  and  grass  were  moist,  al- 
though it  had  been  a  sunny  day.  It  is  a  very  sombre 
walk  ;  not  many  glimpses  of  the  sky  through  those 
dense  boughs.  The  Greta  is  here,  perhaps,  twenty 
yai*ds  m^ross,  and  very  dark  of  hue,  and  ita  voice  is 
melancholy  and  very  suggestive  of  musings  and  rev- 
eries ;  but  I  should  question  whetlier  it  wei'e  favorable 
to  any  settled  scheme  of  thought.  The  gardener  told 
us  that  tliere  used  to  be  a  pebbly  beach  on  the  margin 
of  the  river,  and  that  it  was  Southey's  habit  to  sit  and 
write  there,  using  a  tree  of  }>eculiar  sha])e  for  a  table. 
An  alteration  in  the  current  of  the  river  has  swept 
away  the  beach,  and  the  tree,  too.  has  fallen.  All  these 
things  were  interesting  to  me,  altliough  Southey  was 
not,  I  think,  a  picturesque  man,  —  not  one  whose  per- 
sonal characti^r  takes  a  strong  hohi  on  the  imagination. 
In  these  walks  he  used  to  wear  a  pair  of  shoes  heavily 
clamped  with  iron  ;  very  ptuidcrtms  they  must  have 
been,  from  the  particularity  with  which  the  gardener 
mentioned  them. 

The  gardener  took  leave  of  us  at  the  front  entrance 
of  the  grounds,  and,  returning  to  the  King*s  Arms,  we 
ordered  a  one-hoi*se  fly  for  the  fall  of  Lodore.  Our 
drive  thither  was  along  the  banks  of  Derweutwater, 
and  it  is  as  licautiful  a  road,  I  imagine,  as  can  lie  found 
in  England,  or  anywhere  else.  I  like  Derweutwater 
the  best  of  all  the  lakes,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  them. 
iSkiddawlies  at  the  head  of  a  long  even  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, rising  into  several  peaks,  and  one  higher  tlian 
the  rest.     On  the  eastern  side  there  are  many  noble 
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eminences,  and  on  the  west,  along  which  we  drove, 
tliere  is,  a  part  of  the  way,  a  lovely  wood,  and  nearly 
the  whole  distance  a  precipitous  range  of  lofty  cliffs, 
descending  sheer  down  without  any  slope,  except  what 
haa  been  formed  in  the  Lapse  of  ages  by  the  fall  of 
fragments,  and  the  washing  down  of  smaller  atonea. 
The  declivity  thus  formed  along  the  base  of  the  cliffs 
is  in  some  places  covered  with  trees  or  Khrubs  ;  else- 
where it  is  quite  bare  and  barren.  The  precipitous 
parts  of  the  cliffs  are  vei*y  grand  ;  the  whole  scene,  in- 
dee<l,  might  be  cliaractcrizcd  as  one  of  st*.'m  grandeur 
with  an  embroidery  of  rich  beauty,  without  lauding  it 
too  much-  All  the  sternness  of  it  is  softenetl  by  vegeta^ 
tive  beauty  wherever  it  can  possibly  be  thrown  in  ;  and 
there  is  not  here,  so  strongly  as  along  Windermere, 
eridence  that  human  art  has  been  helping  out  Nature. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  shapes  of 
the  hills  ;  with  these,  at  least,  man  iuus  nothing  to  do, 
nor  ever  will  have  anything  to  do.  As  we  approached 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  beautiful  vidley  in 
which  it  lies,  we  saw  one  hill  that  seemed  to  crouch 
down  like  a  Titanic  watch-dog,  with  its  rear  towards 
the  spectator,  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  valley. 
The  great  superiority  of  these  moimtains  over  tliose  of 
New  England  is  their  variety  and  definiteness  of  shape, 
besides  the  abundance  everywhere  of  water  prospects, 
which  are  wanting  among  oxre  own  hills.  They  rise  up 
decidedly,  and  each  is  a  hill  by  itself,  while  om^  mingle 
into  one  another,  and,  besides,  have  such  large  bases 
that  you  can  neither  tell  where  they  begin  nor  where 
they  end.  Many  of  these  Ciuul>erland  mountains  have 
a  marked  vertebral  shape,  so  that  tliey  often  look  like 
a  group  of  huge  lions,  lying  down  with  their  backs 
turned  toward  each  other.     They  slope  down  steeply 
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from  narrow  ridges ;  hence  their  picturesque  seclusions 
of  valleys  and  dales,  which  subdivide  the  lake  region 
into  so  many  communities.  Our  hills,  like  apple- 
dumplings  in  a  dish,  have  no  such  valleys  as  these. 

There  is  a  gooti  inn  at  Lodore,  —  a  small,  prim- 
itive country  inn,  which  has  latterly  been  enlarged 
and  otherwise  adapted  to  meet  the  couveniencM)  of 
the  guests  brought  thither  by  the  fame  of  the  cascade ; 
but  it  is  still  a  country  inn,  though  it  takes  upon  itself 
the  title  of  hotel. 

We  found  pleasant  rooms  here,  and  established  our- 
selves for  the  night.  From  this  point  we  have  a  view 
of  the  beautiful  lake,  and  of  Skiddaw  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  cascade  is  within  three  or  four  minutes*  walk, 
through  the  ganlen  gate,  towards  the  cliff,  at  the  base 
of  which  the  inn  stands.  The  visitor  would  need  no 
other  guide  than  its  own  voice,  which  is  said  to  be  au- 
dible sometimes  at  the  distance  of  four  miles.  As  wc 
were  coming  from  Keswick,  we  caught  glimpses  of  its 
white  foam  high  up  the  precipice;  and  it  is  only 
glimpses  that  can  be  caught  anywhere,  because  there 
is  no  regular  sheet  of  falling  water.  Once,  I  think,  it 
must  have  fallen  abruptly  over  the  e<lge  of  the  long 
line  of  precipice  that  here  extends  along  parallel  with 
the  shore  of  the  lake  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  has 
gnawed  and  sawed  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  cliflP, 
—  this  persistent  little  stream,  —  so  that  now  it  has 
formed  a  rude  gorge,  adown  which  it  hurries  and  tum- 
bles in  the  wildest  wav,  over  the  roughest  imajjinable 
ataii'case.  Standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  you 
have  a  far  vista  sloping  upward  to  the  sky,  with  the 
water  everywhere  as  white  as  snow,  pouring  and  pour- 
ing down,  now  on  one  side  of  the  gorge,  now  on  the 
other,  among  immense  bowlders,  which  try  to  choke 
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its  passage.  It  does  not  attempt  to  leap  over  these 
huge  rocks,  bat  finds  its  way  in  and  out  among  them, 
and  finally  gets  to  the  bottom  after  a  hundred  tum- 
bles. It  cannot  be  better  rle-seribed  than  in  Southey^s 
Tenee,  though  it  is  worthy  of  better  poetry  than  that. 
After  all,  I  do  not  know  that  the  eascax^le  is  an>'thing 
more  than  a  beautiful  fringe  to  the  grandeiu*  of  the 
Boene ;  for  it  is  yery  grand,  —  this  fissure  through 
the  cliff,  —  with  a  steep,  lofty  precipice  on  the  right 
hand,  sheer  up  and  down,  and  on  the  other  hand,  too, 
another  lofty  precipice,  with  a  slope  of  its  own  ruin 
on  which  trees  and  shrubbery  have  grown.  The  rights 
hand  precipice,  however,  has  shelves  affortling  suffi- 
cient hold  for  small  trees,  but  nowhere  does  it  slant. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  white  little  stream  falling  gently 
downward,  and  for  the  soft  venlure  upon  eitlier  preci- 
pice, and  even  along  the  very  pathway  of  the  cascade, 
it  would  be  a  very  stem  vista  np  that  gorge. 

I  shall  not  try  to  describe  it  any  more.  It  has  not 
been  praised  too  much,  though  it  may  have  been 
praisetl  amiss.  I  went  thither  again  in  tlic  morning, 
and  climbed  a  good  way  up,  through  the  midst  of  its 
rocky  descent,  and  I  think  I  could  have  reached  tlie 
top  in  this  way.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  bounds  of 
the  water,  from  one  step  of  its  broken  stair(*ase  to 
another,  give  an  impression  of  softness  and  gentle- 
ness ;  but  there  are  black,  turbident  pools  among  the 
great  bowlders,  where  the  sti-eam  seems  angry  at  the 
difficulties  which  it  meets  %vith.  Looking  upward  in 
the  sunshine,  I  could  see  a  rising  mist,  and  I  shoiUd 
not  wonder  if  a  speck  of  rainbow  were  sometimes  \'i8i- 
ble.  I  noticeil  a  small  oak  in  the  bed  of  the  cascatle, 
and  there  is  a  lighter  vegetation  scattere<l  about. 

At  noon  we  took  a  car  for  Portinscale,  and  drove 
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back  along  the  roacl  to  Keswick,  through  which  we 
passed,  stopping  to  get  a  perhaps  of  letters  at  the 
post-office,  and  reached  Poi*tinscale,  which  is  a  mile 
from  Keswick.  After  dinner  we  walked  over  a 
bridge,  and  through  a  gitsen  lane,  to  the  church  where 
Southey  is  buried.  It  is  a  white  church,  of  Norman 
art'hitecture,  with  a  low,  square  tower.  An  we  ap- 
proached, we  saw  two  persona  entering  the  portal, 
and,  following  them  in,  we  found  the  sexton,  who  was 
a  tall,  thin  old  man,  with  white  hair,  and  an  intelli- 
gent, reverent  face,  showing  the  edifice  to  a  stouU  rod- 
fa<!ed,  self  -  important,  good  -  natured  John  Bidl  of  a 
gentleman.  Without  any  question  on  our  part,  the 
old  sexton  immediately  led  us  to  8outhey*s  monument, 
which  is  placed  in  a  side  aisle,  where  there  is  not 
breadth  for  it  to  stand  free  of  the  wall ;  neither  is 
it  in  a  very  good  light  But  it  seemed  to  me  a  gooil 
work  of  art,  —  a  recumbent  fin^ure  of  white  marble,  on 
a  couch,  the  di-apery  of  which  he  has  drawn  about 
him,  —  being  quite  envelojmd  in  whut  nuiy  be  a 
shroud.  The  scidptor  has  not  intended  to  represent 
death,  for  the  figure  lies  on  its  side,  and  has  a  book 
in  its  hand,  and  the  faoe  is  lifelike,  and  looks  full  of 
expression,  —  a  thin,  high-featured,  jK>etic  face,  with 
a  finely  proportioned  hea<l  and  abundant  hair.  It  re- 
presents Southey  rightly,  at  whatever  age  he  died,  in 
the  full  uuiturity  of  manhood,  when  he  was  strongest 
and  richest.  I  liked  the  statue,  and  wished  that  it  lay 
in  a  broatler  aisle,  or  in  the  cluinccl,  where  there  is  an 
old  tomb  of  a  knight  and  lady  of  the  Ratclifife  family, 
who  have  held  the  place  of  honor  long  enough  to  pcld 
it  now  to  a  poet.  Southey 's  sculptor  was  Lough.  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  John  Bull,  climbing 
on  a  bench,  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  statue,  tumbled 
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off  witJi  a  racket  that  resounded  irreverently  through 
the  ehuroh. 

The  old,  whit^headed,  thin  sexton  waa  a  nio<lel  man 
of  his  class,  and  ap|K»aitHi  to  take  a  lo^'mg  and  cheer- 
ful interest  in  the  building,  and  in  those  who,  from  age 
to  age,  have  woralupj>e*l  and  been  buried  there.  It  is 
B  very  ancient  and  interesting  church.  Within  a  few 
years  it  haa  been  thoroughly  repaired  as  to  the  inte- 
rior, and  now  looks  as  if  it  might  endure  ten  more 
centuries ;  and  I  suppose  we  see  little  that  is  reaUy 
ancient,  except  the  doul^le  row  of  Norman  arches,  of 
light  freesUaie,  that  8U]n>ort  the  oaken  beams  and 
rafters  of  the  roof.  All  the  walls,  however,  are  ven- 
erable, and  qiute  preserve  the  identity  of  the  editice. 
There  Ls  a  stiined-glass  window  of  modem  manufac- 
ture, and  in  one  of  the  side  w^indows,  set  amidst  plain 
glass,  there  is  a  single  piece,  Hve  hundred  years  old, 
representing;  St.  Anthony,  very  finely  executetl,  though 
it  l(x>ks  a  little  fade<l,  vVlong  the  walls,  on  each  side, 
between  the  arched  windows,  there  are  marble  slabs 
with  inscnptions  to  the  memories  of  those  who 
to  occupy  tlie  seats  beneath.  I  remember  none  of 
'at  antiquity,  nor  any  old  monument,  except  that  in 
the  chancel,  over  the  knight  and  lady  of  the  Ratcliffe 
family.  This  consists  of  a  slab  of  stone,  on  four  small 
Btone  pillars,  about  two  feet  high.  The  slab  is  inlaid 
v^-ith  a  brass  plate,  on  which  is  sculptured  the  knight 
in  armor,  and  the  huly  in  the  costume  of  Elizabeth's 
time,  exceedingly  well  done  and  well  preserved,  and 
each  figure  about  eighteen  inches  in  length.  The 
sexton  showed  us  a  rubbing  of  them  on  paper.  Under 
the  slab,  which,  supported  by  the  low  stone  pillars, 
forms  a  canopy  for  them,  lie  two  sculptured  figures 
of  stone,  of  life  size,  and  at  full  length,  representing 
rot.  vui.  4 
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the  same  persons ;  bnt  I  think  the  sculptor  was  hardly 
equal  in  his  art  to  the  engraver. 

The  most  curious  antique  relic  in  the  church  is  the 
font.  The  bowl  is  very  capacious,  sufficiently  so  to 
admit  of  the  complete  immersion  of  a  child  of  two  or 
three  months  old.  On  the  outside,  in  several  com- 
partments, there  are  bas-reliefs  of  Scriptural  and  sym- 
bolic subjects,  —  such  a.s  the  tree  of  life,  the  word 
proceeding  out  of  Gwl's  mouth,  the  crown  of  thorns, 
—  all  in  the  quaintest  taste,  scidptured  by  some  hand 
of  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  prese^^^ng  the  fancies  of 
monkish  brains,  in  stone.  The  sexton  was  very  proud 
of  this  font  and  its  sculpture,  and  took  a  kindly  per- 
sonal interest  in  showing  it ;  and  when  we  bad  spent 
as  much  time  as  we  could  inside,  he  led  us  to  South- 
ey's  grave  in  the  churchyard.  He  told  us  that  he  had 
known  Southey  long  and  well,  from  early  maidiood  to 
old  age ;  for  he  was  only  tweatj'-nine  when  he  came  to 
Keswick  to  reside.  He  had  known  Wordsworth,  too, 
and  Colendge,  and  Lovell ;  and  he  had  seen  Southey 
and  Wordsworth  walking  arm  in  arm  together  in  that 
churchyard.  He  seemed  to  revere  Southey*8  memory, 
and  said  that  he  had  been  much  lamented,  and  that 
as  many  as  a  hundred  people  came  to  the  churchyard 
when  he  waa  buried.  He  spoke  with  great  praise  of 
Mrs.  Southey,  his  first  wife,  telling  of  her  chanty  to 
the  poor,  and  how  she  was  a  blessing  to  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  bnt  he  said  nothing  in  favor  of  the  second  Mrs. 
Southey,  and  only  mentioned  her  selling  the  library, 
and  other  things,  after  her  husband's  death,  and  going 
to  London.  Yet  I  think  she  was  probably  a  good 
woman,  and  meets  with  less  than  justice  because  she 
took  the  pbvce  of  another  good  woman,  and  had  not 
time  and  opportunity  to  prove  herself  as  good.     As 
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for  Southey  himself,  my  idea  is,  that  few  better  or 
more  blameless  men  have  ever  lived  ;  but  he  secma  to 
lack  color,  passion,  warmth,  or  something  that  flhoiild 
enable  me  to  bring  him  into  close  relation  with  my- 
self. The  graveyard  where  his  Iwdy  lies  is  not  ao 
rural  and  pictures(|ue  as  that  where  Wordsworth  is 
burie<l ;  althouj^^h  Skiddaw  rises  behind  it,  and  the 
Greta  is  murmiuring  at  no  very  great  distance  away. 
But  the  fqwt  itself  lias  a  somewhat  bare  and  bold  as- 
pect, with  no  shadow  of  trees,  no  shrubbery. 

Over  his  grave  there  is  a  ponderous,  oblong  block 
of  slate,  a  native  mineral  of  this  region,  as  hard  as 
iron,  and  which  will  doubtless  last  quite  as  long  as 
Southey's  works  retain  any  vitality  in  English  litenir 
ture.  It  is  not  a  monument  fit  for  n  poet.  Thei*e  is 
nothing  airy  or  gracefid  about  it,  —  and,  indeed,  there 
cannot  be  many  men  so  solid  and  matter-of-fact  as  to 
deserve  a  tomb  like  that.  Wonlswortirs  grave  is  much 
better,  with  only  a  simple  headstone,  and  the  grass 
growing  over  his  mortality,  which,  for  a  thousand 
years,  at  least,  it  never  am  over  Snuthey's.  Most  of 
the  monuments  are  of  this  same  black  slate,  and  some 
eiect  headstones  are  curiously  sculptured,  and  seem  to 
have  been  recently  erected. 

We  now  retumetl  to  the  hotel,  and  took  a  car  for 
the  valley  of  St-  John.  The  sky  seemed  to  portend 
rain  in  no  long  time,  and  Skiddaw  had  put  on  his  cap ; 
but  tlie  people  of  the  hot*:d  and  the  <lriver  said  tlmt 
there  would  be  no  rain  this  afternoon,  and  their  opin- 
ion proved  correct.  After  driving  a  few  miles,  we 
agaiu  came  within  sight  of  the  Enchanted  Castle.  It 
stands  rather  more  than  midway  adowu  tlie  declivity 
of  one  of  the  ridges  tliat  form  the  valley  to  the  left,  as 
you  go  southward,  and  its  site  would  have  been  a  good 
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one  for  a  fortrcas,  intended  to  defend  the  lower  en- 
trance of  this  mountain  defile.  At  a  proper  distance, 
it  looks  not  unlike  the  gray  dilapidation  of  a  Gothic 
castle,  which  has  been  crumbling  and  crumbling  away 
for  ages,  until  Time  might  be  supposed  to  liave  imper- 
ceptibly stolen  its  massive  pile  from  man  and  given  it 
bac^k  to  Nature ;  its  towers  and  battlements  and  arched 
entrances  being  so  much  defaced  and  decayed  that  all 
the  marks  of  human  labor  had  la^arly  been  obliterated, 
and  the  angles  of  the  hewn  stone  rounded  away,  while 
mosses  and  weeds  and  bushes  grow  over  it  as  freely  as 
over  a  natural  ledge  of  rocks.  It  is  conceivable,  that 
in  some  lights,  and  in  some  states  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
traveller,  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  valley,  might  really 
imagine  that  he  beheld  a  castle  here  ;  but,  for  myself, 
I  must  acknowledge  tluit  it  requiretl  a  willing  fancy  to 
make  me  see  it.  As  we  drew  nearer,  the  delusion  did 
not  immediately  grow  less  strong ;  but.,  at  length,  we 
found  ourselves  passing  at  tlie  foot  of  the  declivity, 
and,  behold  I  it  was  notliing  but  an  enormous  ledge  of 
rock,  coming  squarely  out  of  the  hill-side,  with  other 
parts  of  the  ledge  cropping  out  in  its  vicinity.  Look- 
ing back,  after  passing,  we  saw  a  knoll  or  hillock,  of 
which  the  castled  rtnik  is  the  bare  fjice.  There  are  two 
or  tliree  stone  cottages  along  the  roadside,  beneath  the 
magic  castle,  and  within  the  enchanted  ground.  Scott, 
in  tlie  Bridal  of  Triormain,  locates  the  castle  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley,  and  makes  King  Arthur  ride 
around  it,  which  any  mortal  would  have  g^at  diffi- 
culty in  doing.  This  Vale  of  St.  John  has  very  strik- 
ing scenery,  Bleucathi*a  shuts  it  in  to  tha  northward, 
lying  right  across  the  entrance ;  and  on  eitlier  side 
there  are  lofty  craga  and  declivities,  those  to  the  west 
being  more  broken  and  better  wooded  than  the  ridge 
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to  die  eastwanl,  which  stretches  along  for  several  miles, 
steep,  high,  and  bare,  producing  only  grass  enough  for 
sheep  pasture,  until  it  rises  into  the  dai'k  brow  of  Hel- 
vellyn.  Adown  this  ridge,  seen  afar>  like  a  white  rib- 
bon, comes  here  and  there  a  cascade,  sending  its  voice 
before  it,  which  distance  robs  of  all  its  fury,  and  makes 
it  the  quietest  sound  in  the  world  ;  and  while  you  see 
the  foamy  leap  of  its  upper  course  a  mile  or  two  away, 
you  may  see  and  hear  the  self-same  little  brook  bab- 
bling through  a  6eld,  and  pa.ssing  under  the  arch  of  a 
rustic  bridge  beneath  youi'  feet.  It  is  a  deep  seclusion, 
with  mountains  and  crags  on  all  sides. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  castle  we  stopped  at  a  lit- 
tle wayside  inn,  the  King^s  lle^,  and  put  up  for  the 
night.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  inn  which  I  have 
found  iu  England — the  only  one  where  I  have  eaten 
and  slept — that  does  not  call  itself  a  hotel.  It  is  very 
primitive  in  its  arrangements,  —  a  long,  low,  white- 
washed, unadorned,  and  ugly  cottage  of  two  stories. 
At  one  extremity  is  a  bam  and  cow-house,  and  next  to 
these  the  part  devoted  to  the  better  class  of  guests, 
where  we  had  our  parlor  and  chambers,  contiguous  to 
which  is  the  kitchen  and  common  room,  paved  with 
flagstones,  —  and,  lastly,  another  bam  and  stable  ;  all 
which  departments  are  not  under  separate  roofs,  but 
uiider  the  same  long  contiguity,  and  forming  the  same 
building.  Our  parlor  opens  immediately  upon  the 
roadside,  without  any  vestibule.  The  house  appears 
to  be  of  some  antiquity,  with  beams  across  the  low 
ceilings ;  but  the  jXiople  made  us  pretty  comfortable 
at  bed  and  board,  and  fed  us  with  ham  and  eggs,  veal- 
steaks,  honey,  oatcakes,  gooselxM-rj'  -  tarts,  and  such 
catea  and  dainties,  —  making  a  moderate  cluirge  for 
alL     The  parlor  was  adorned  with  rude  engravings. 
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I  remember  only  a  plate  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
at  three  stages  of  his  life ;  and  there  were  minerals, 
delved,  doubtless,  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  mountains, 
upon  the  mantel-piece.  The  oliairs  were  of  an  anti- 
quated fashion,  and  had  very  capacious  seats.  We 
were  waited  upon  Ly  two  women,  who  looketl  and 
acted  not  unlike  the  counti*y-folk  of  New  England,  — 
Bay,  of  New  Hampsliire,  —  except  that  these  may  have 
been  more  deferential. 

Wlxile  we  remained  here,  I  took  various  walks  to  get 
a  glimpee  of  Helvcllyn,  and  a  view  of  Thirlmere,  — 
which  is  rather  two  lakes  than  one,  being  so  narrow  at 
one  point  as  to  be  crossed  by  a  foot-bridge.  Its  shores 
are  very  picturesque,  coming  down  abruptly  upon  it, 
and  broken  into  crags  and  prominences,  which  view 
their  shaggy  faces  in  its  mirror ;  and  Helvcllyn  slopes 
steeply  upward,  from  its  southern  shore,  Into  the 
clouds.  On  ita  eastern  bank,  near  the  foot-bridge, 
stands  Arniboth  House,  which  Misa  Mai*tineau  says 
is  haunted ;  and  I  saw  a  painted  board,  at  the  en- 
trance uf  the  road  wliich  loads  to  it,  advertising  lodg- 
ings there.  The  ghosts,  of  course,  pay  notiiing  for 
their  accommodations. 

At  noon  on  the  da)*"  after  our  arrival,  J and  I 

went  to  \isit  the  Enchanted  Castle  ;  and  we  were  so 
venturesome  as  to  turn  aside  from  the  roa<K  and  as- 
cend the  declivity  towards  its  walls,  which,  indeed,  we 
hoped  to  surmount.  It  proved  a  very  diificiilt  under- 
taking, the  site  of  the  fortress  being  much  higher  and 
steeper  tlian  we  had  supposed ;  but  we  did  clamber 
upon  what  we  took  for  the  most  elevated  portion,  when 
lo  I  we  found  that  we  had  only  taken  one  of  the  out- 
works, and  that  there  was  a  gorge  of  the  hill  betwixt 
us  and  the  main  walls ;   while  the  citadel  rose  high 
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above,  at  more  thai)  twice  tlie  elevation  which  we  had 

climbed.    J wished  to  go  on,  and  I  allowed  Ixim 

to  cliiab,  till  he  apix^ire<l  to  have  reached  so  steep  and 
lofty  a  lieight  that  he  looked  hardly  bigger  than  a 
monkey,  and  I  should  not  at  all  have  wondered  had 
he  come  rolling  down  to  the  base  of  the  rocic  where  I 
sat.  But  neither  did  he  get  at^tually  within  the  castle, 
though  he  might  have  done  80  but  for  a  high  stone 
fence,  too  difficult  for  him  to  climb,  which  runs  from 
the  rock  along  the  hill-side.  The  sheep  probably  go 
thither  much  oftener  than  any  other  living  thing,  and 
to  them  we  left  the  castle  of  St.  Jolm,  with  a  shrub 
waving  from  iU  battlements,  instead  of  a  banner. 

After  dinner  we  ordei*ed  a  cor  for  Ambleside,  and 
while  it  was  getting  ready,  I  went  to  look  at  the  river 
of  St.  John,  which,  indeed,  flows  close  beside  our  inn, 
only  just'  across  the  road,  though  it  might  well  be 
overlooked  unless  you  specially  sought  for  it.  It  is  a 
brook  brawling  over  the  stones,  very  much  as  brooks 
do  in  New  England,  only  we  never  think  of  calling 
them  rivers  there.     1  could  easily  have  made  a  leap 

from  ^lore  to  shore,  and  J scrambled  across  on 

no  better  footing  than  a  rail.  I  believe  I  have  com- 
plained of  the  want  of  brooks  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  there  is  no  want  of  them  here,  and  they  are 
always  interesting,  being  of  what  size  they  may. 

We  drove  down  the  valley,  and  gazed  at  the  vast 
slope  of  Helvellyn,  and  at  Tliirlmere  beneath  it,  and 
at  Eagle's  Crag  and  Raven's  Crag,  wliich  beheld  tliem- 
Bclvea  in  it,  and  we  east  many  a  look  behind  at  Blen- 
cathra,  and  that  noble  brotherhood  of  mountains  out 
of  tlie  midst  of  which  we  came.  But,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  was  weary  of  fine  scenery,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  had  eaten  a  score  of  mountains,  and  quaffed 
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lakes,  all  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  —  and  the 
natural  consequence  was  a  surfeit.  There  was  scarcely 
a  single  place  in  all  our  tour  where  I  should  not  have 
been  glatl  to  spend  a  month  ;  but,  by  flitting  so  quickly 
from  one  point  to  another,  I  lost  all  the  more  recon- 
dite beauties,  and  had  come  away  without  retaining 
even  the  surface  of  much  that  I  had  seen.  I  am  slow 
to  feel,  —  slow,  1  suppose,  to  comprehend,  and,  like 
the  auaconda,  I  need  to  lubricate  any  object  a  great 
deal  before  I  can  swallow  it  and  actually  make  it  my 
own.  Yet  I  shall  always  enjoy  having  made  this  jour- 
ney, and  shall  wonder  the  niore  at  England  which  com- 
prehends so  much,  such  a  rich  variety,  within  its  nar- 
row boimda.  If  England  were  all  the  world,  it  still 
would  have  been  wortli  while  for  the  Creator  to  have 
made  it,  and  mankind  would  have  bad  no  cause  to  find 
fault  with  their  abode  ;  except  that  there  is  not  room 
enough  for  so  many  as  miglit  lie  bajTpy  here. 

We  left  the  gi-eat  inverted  arch  of  the  valley  behind 
us,  looking  back  as  long  as  wo  could  at  Bk'ncathra, 
and  Skiddaw  over  its  shoulder,  and  the  clouds  were 
gathering  over  them  at  our  last  glimpse.  Passing  l»y 
Dunmail  Raise  (which  is  a  mound  of  stones  over  an 
old  British  King),  we  entered  Westmoreland,  aud 
soon  had  the  vale  of  Grasmere  before  us,  with  the 
church  where  Wordsworth  lies,  and  Nab  Scaur  and 
Rydal  Water  farther  on.  At  Amlileside  we  took  an- 
other car  for  Newby  Bridge^  whither  we  drove  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Windermere.  The  superb  scen- 
ery through  which  we  had  been  passing  made  what  we 
now  saw  look  tame,  althougli  a  week  ago  we  should 
have  thought  it  more  than  commonly  interesting. 
Hawkshead  is  the  only  village  on  our  road,  —  a  suiaU, 
whitewashed  old  town,  with  a  whitewa:ihed  old  Nor- 
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man  church,  low,  and  with  a  low  tower,  on  the  same 
pattern  with  others  that  we  have  seen  hereabouts.  It 
was  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  when  we  reached 

Newby  Bridge,  and  heard  U *s  voice  greeting  us, 

and  saw  her  hea^l,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
looking  down  at  us  out  of  the  window  of  our  ])arlor. 

And  to-day,  Jtdy  23d,  I  have  written  the  most  in- 
complete and  unsatisfactory  lecord  of  what  we  have 
done  and  seen  since  Weduesduy  luHt.  I  aui  pretty 
well  convinced  that  all  attempts  at  describing  scenery, 
esjieoially  mountain  scenery,  are  sheer  nonsense.  For 
one  thing,  the  point  of  view  being  changed,  the  whole 
description,  which  you  made  up  from  the  previous 
point  of  view,  is  imme<liately  falsifiwl.  And  when 
you  have  done  your  utmost,  such  items  as  those  set- 
ting forth  the  scene  in  a  play,  —  **a  moimtiinous 
country,  in  the  distance  a  cascade  tumbling  over  a 
precipice,  and  in  front  a  lake ;  on  one  side  an  ivj'-cov- 
ered  cottage,"  —  this  dry  detail  brings  the  matter  be- 
fore one's  mind's  eyes  more  effectually  than  all  the  art 
of  word  painting. 

JhIij  21th,  —  We  are  still  at  Nowby  Bridge,  and 
nothing  has  occurred  of  remarkable  interest,  nor  have 
we  made  any  excursions,  beyond  moderate  walks. 
Two  days  have  been  rainy,  and  to-day  there  is  more 
rain.  We  find  such  weather  us  tolerable  here  as  it 
would  probably  be  anywhere ;  but  it  passes  leather 
heavily  with  the  children,  —  and  for  myself,  I  should 
prefer  simshine,  tliough  Mr.  White's  books  afford  me 
somo  ent<!rtainment,  especially  an  odd  volume  of  Ben 
Jonson's  ])lays,  containing  "  Volpone,"  '^  The  Alche- 
mist," "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  and  others.  "  The  Al- 
chemist," is  certainly  a  great  play-     We  watch  all 
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arrivals  and  other  events  from  our  parlor  window, — a 
Btago-coach  driviug^  up  four  times  iu  tlie  tweuty-fuur 
hours  with  its  forlorn  outsiders,  all  saturat4?d  with 
rain ;  the  steamer,  from  tlie  head  of  tlie  lake,  lauding 
a  crowd  of  passengers,  who  stroll  up  to  the  hotel, 
drink  a  glass  of  ale,  lean  over  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  gaze  at  the  flat  stones  which  pave  tlie  bottom 
of  the  river,  and  then  hurry  back  to  the  steamer  again ; 
cars,  phaetons,  horsemen,  all  damped  and  diseonso- 
late.  There  are  a  number  of  young  men  staying  at 
the  hotel,  some  of  whom  go  forth  in  all  tlie  rain,  Hsb- 
ing,  and  come  back  at  nightfall,  trudging  heavily,  but 
with  creels  on  their  backs  that  do  nut  seem  very  heavy. 
Yesterday  was  fair,  and  enlivened  us  a  good  deal. 
Keturning  from  a  walk  in  the  forenoon,  I  foimd  a 
troop  of  yeomanrj'^  oavah-y  iu  the  stable-yard  of  the 
hotel.  They  wei*e  the  North  Lancasliire  Regiment, 
and  were  on  their  way  to  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of 
drill.  Not  being  old  campaigners,  their  uniforms  and 
aocoutrements  were  in  so  much  the  finer  order,  all 
bright,  and  looking  sj)an-new,  and  they  themselves 
were  a  body  of  hiiudsome  aud  stalwart  young  men ; 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  look  at  their  helmets,  and  red 
jackets  and  carbines,  and  steel  scabbarded  swords,  and 
gallant  steeds,  —  all  so  martiid  in  aspect,  —  and  to 
know  that  they  were  only  play-soldiers,  after  all,  and 
were  never  likely  to  do  nor  suffer  any  warlike  mis- 
chief. By  and  by  their  bugles  sounded,  and  they 
trotted  away,  wheeling  over  tlie  ivy-grown  stone  bridge, 
and  disappeanng  behind  the  ti*ees  on  the  Milnethoxpe 
road.  Our  host  comes  forth  from  the  bar  with  a  bill, 
■which  he  presents  to  an  orderly-sergeant.  He,  the 
host,  thi^n  tells  me  that  he  himself  once  rode  uiauy 
years,  a  trooper,  in  this  regiment,  and  that  all  his 
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comrades  were  larger  men  than  himself.  Yet  Mr. 
Thomas  White  is  a  good-sized  man,  and  now,  at  all 
eventtf,  rather  overweight  for  a  dragoon. 

Yest<!Tday  camo  one  of  those  bauds  of  music  that 
seem  to  itinerate  everywhere  about  the  country.  It 
consisted  of  a  yoimg  woman  who  played  the  harp,  a 
ba&&-viol  player,  a  fiddler,  a  flutist,  and  a  bugler,  be- 
sides a  little  child,  of  whom,  I  suppose,  the  woman 
was  the  motljer.  They  sat  down  on  a  bench  by  the 
roadside,  0}>po3ite  the  house,  and  played  several  tunes, 
and  by  and  by  the  waiter  brought  them  a  largo  pitcher 
of  ale,  which  they  quaffetl  with  apparent  satisfaction ; 
thougli  they  seemed  to  bo  foreigners  by  their  mustik* 
Chios  and  sallow  hue,  and  woidd  jwrhaps  have  pre- 
ferred a  vinous  jH)tatiou.  Oue  would  like  to  follow 
these  people  through  their  vagrant  life,  and  see  them 
in  their  social  relations,  and  overhear  their  talk  with 
each  other.  All  vagrants  are  interesting ;  and  there  is 
a  much  greater  variety  of  them  here  thau  iu  America, 
—  people  who  cast  themselves  on  Fortune^  and  take 
whatever  she  gives  without  a  certainty  of  anything. 
I  saw  a  travelling  tinker  yesterday,  —  a  man  with  a 
leather  apron,  and  a  string  of  skewers  hung  at  his 
girdle,  antl  a  pack  over  his  slioiddors,  in  which,  no 
doubt,  wei*e  his  tools  and  materials  of  trade. 

It  is  remarlcable  what  a  natural  interest  everybody 
in  fishing.     An  angler  from  the  bridge  immedi- 

ly  attnufts  a  group  to  watch  his  luck.     It  is  the 

le  with  J ,  fishing  for  minnows,  on  the  plat- 

form  near  which  the  steamer   lands  its   passengers. 

By  the  by,  U caught  a  minnow  last  evening,  and, 

iminediately  after^  a  good-sized  ]>erch,  —  her  first  fish. 


feels 


July  ZOth,  —  We  left  Newby  Bridge,  all  of  us,  on 
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Saturday,  at  twelve  o'clook,  and  steamed  up  the  lake 
to  Ambleside ;  a  pretty  good  day  as  to  weather,  but 
with  a  little  tendency  to  shower.  There  was  nothing 
new  on  the  lake,  and  no  uew  impressions,  as  far  as  I 

can  remember.     At  Ambleside,  S and  nurse  went 

shopping,  after  which  we  took  a  carriage  for  Gras- 
mere,  and  established  ourselves  at  Brown's  Hotel,  I 
find  that  my  impressions  from  our  previous  sight  of 
all  these  scenes  do  not  change  on  revision.  They  are 
very  beautiful ;  but,  if  I  must  say  it,  I  am  a  little 
weary  of  them.  We  soon  tire  of  things  which  we 
visit  merely  by  way  of  spectacle,  and  with  which  we 
have  no  real  and  permanent  connection.  In  such 
cases  we  very  quickly  i^nsh  the  spectacle  to  be  taken 
away,  and  another  substituted ;  at  all  events  I  du  not 
care  about  seeing  anything  more  of  the  English  lakes 
for  at  least  a  year. 

Perha|>8  a  part  of  my  weariness  ia  owing  to  the 
hotel -life  which  we  lead.  At  an  English  hotel  the 
traveller  feels  ris  if  everybody,  fn>in  the  landlord,  down- 
ward, xmited  in  a  joint  and  individual  purpose  to  fleece 
him,  liiH'ausc  all  the  attendants  who  come  in  contact 
with  him  are  to  be  separately  considered.  So,  after 
paying,  in  tlie  first  instance,  a  very  heavy  bill,  for 
what  would  seem  to  cover  the  whole  indebtedness, 
there  i^main  divers  dues  still  to  be  paid,  to  no  trifling 
amount,  to  tlic  landlord's  servants,  —  dues  not  to  be 
ascertained,  and  which  you  never  can  know  whether 
you  have  pro])erly  satisHeil.  You  can  know,  perhaps, 
when  you  have  less  than  satisfied  them,  by  the  aspect 
of  the  waiter,  which  I  wish  I  could  dascribe,  —  not 
disrespectful  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  a  look  of  pro- 
found surprise,  a  gaze  at  the  offered  coin  (which  he 
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nevertheless  pocketa)  as  if  he  either  did  not  see  it,  or 
did  not  know  it,  or  could  not  believe  his  eyesight ;  — 
all  this,  however,  with  the  most  quiet  forbearance,  a 
Christian-like  non-recognition  of  an  unmerited  wrong 
and  insult ;  and  finally,  all  in  a  moment's  space  in- 
deed, he  quits  you  and  goes  about  liis  other  businesa. 
If  you  have  given  him  too  much,  you  are  mode  sensi- 
ble of  your  folly  by  the  extra  amount  of  his  g^ratitude, 
and  the  bows  with  which  he  salutes  you  from  the 
doorstep.  Generally,  you  cannot  very  decidedly  say 
whether  you  have  been  right  or  wrong ;  but,  in  almost 
ail  cases,  you  decidedly  feel  that  you  have  been  fleeced. 
Then  the  living  at  the  best  of  English  hotels,  so  far 
as  my  travels  have  broujjrht  me  acquainted  >vith  them, 
deserves  but  moderate  praise,  and  is  especially  lack- 
ing iu  variety.  Nothing  but  joints,  joints,  joints ; 
sometimes,  perhaps,  a  meat-pie,  which,  if  you  eat  it, 
weighs  upon  your  conscience,  with  the  idea  that  you 
have  eaten  the  scraps  of  other  people's  dinners.  At 
tlie  lake  hotels,  the  fare  is  huiib  ami  mutUni  and  trout, 
—  the  latter  not  always  fresh,  and  soon  tired  of.  We 
pay  like  nal>ol>s,  and  are  expected  to  be  content  with 
plain  mutton. 

AVe  spent  the  day  yesterday  at  Grasmere,  in  quiet 
walks  about  the  hotel ;  and  at  a  little  past  six  in  the 
afternoon,  I  took  my  departure  in  the  stage-coach  for 
Windermere.  The  coach  was  greatly  overburdened 
with  outside  passengers,  —  Efteen  in  all,  besides  the 
four  insiders,  —  and  one  of  the  fifteen  formed  the 
apex  of  an  immense  pile  of  luggage  on  the  top,  It 
seems  to  me  miraculous  that  we  did  not  topple  over, 
the  road  being  so  hilly  and  uneven,  and  the  driver,  I 
suspect,  none  the  steadier  for  his  visits  to  all  the  tap- 
rooms along  the  route  from  Cockermouth.    There  was 
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a  tremendous  vibration  of  the  coach  now  and  then ; 
and  I  saw  that,  in  case  of  our  going  over,  I  should  be 
flung  heatUong  against  the  higli  8tone  fence  that  bor- 
dered most  of  the  road.  In  view  of  this  I  determined 
to  muffle  my  hernl  in  the  foldfi  of  my  tliick  sliawl  at 
the  moment  of  overturn,  and  as  I  coidd  do  no  better 
for  myself,  I  awaited  my  fate  with  equanimity.  As 
far  as  apprehension  goes,  I  had  rather  travel  from 
Maine  to  Georgia  by  rail,  than  from  Giasmere  to 
Windermere  by  stage-coach. 

At  Lowwood,  the  landlady  espied  me  from  tlie  win- 
dow- and  sent  out  a  lai-ge  packet  that  liad  arrived  by 
mail ;  but  as  it  was  addressed  to  some  person  of  the 
Christian  name  of  William,  I  did  not  venture  to  open 
it.  She  said,  also,  that  a  gentleman  had  Ijeen  there, 
who  very  earnestly  desired  to  see  me,  and  I  have  since 
had  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  Allingham,  the 
poet.  We  an'ive<i  at  Windermere  at  half  past  seven, 
and  waited  nearly  an  hour  for  the  train  to  start.  I 
took  a  ticket  for  Lancaister,  and  talked  there  about 
the  war  with  a  gentleman  in  the  cofiFee-room,  who  took 
me  for  an  Englislmiaiu  as  most  people  do  nowadays, 
and  I  heard  from  him  —  as  you  may  from  all  his 
countrymen  —  an  expression  of  weariness  and  dissat- 
isfaction ^^ith  the  whole  business.  These  tickle  isl- 
anders !  How  differently  they  talked  a  year  ago ! 
John  Bull  sees  now  that  he  never  was  in  a  worse  pre- 
dicament in  his  life  ;  and  yet  it  would  not  take  much 
to  make  him  roai*  as  bellicosely  as  ever.  I  went  to 
bed  at  eleven,  and  slept  unqiuetly  on  feathers. 

I  had  purposed  to  rise  betimes,  and  see  the  town 
of  Lancaster  before  breakfast.  But  here  I  reckoned 
without  my  host ;  for,  in  tlie  first  place,  I  had  no  water 
for  my  ablutions,  and  my  boots  were  not  brushed  ;  and 
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«o  I  ccrald  not  get  down  stairs  till  the  hour  I  named 
for  my  coffee  aiid  cliops  ;  aiid,  secondly,  the  breakfast 
was  JpiAjni  half  an  huur,  thoug;h  prominod  every  min- 
ute. In  fine,  I  hail  but  jii&t  time  to  take  a  hasty  walk 
round  Lancaster  Cabtle,  and  aeo  wliat  I  could  of  the 
town  on  my  way,  —  a  not  very  remarkable  town,  built 
of  stone,  with  taller  houses  than  in  the  middle  sliirea 
of  England,  narrow  streets  np  and  down  an  eniinenoe 
on  which  the  castle  is  situateil,  with  the  town  immedi- 
ately about  it.  The  castle  is  a  sati&faetoiy  edifioe,  but 
so  renovated  that  the  walls  look  almost  entirely  mod- 
em, witli  the  exL*e])Uon  of  the  tine  old  front,  wth  the 
statue  of  an  armed  wanior,  very  likely  cTohn  of  Ciaunt 
himBolf^  in  a  niche  over  the  Norman  arch  of  the  en* 
tiance.     Close  beside  the  castle  stands  an  old  church. 

The  train  left  Lancaster  at  half  past  nine,  and 
ieache<l  Liverpool  at  twelve,  over  as  flat  and  uiiintei^ 
ig  a  country  as  I  ever  travelled.  I  have  betaken 
nyself  to  the  Rock  Ferry  Hotel,  where  I  am  as  com- 
fortable as  I  c^iuld  l)e  an^'^vhere  but  at  home ;  but  it  is 
rather  comfortless  to  think  o(  home  as  three  years  off, 
and  three  thousand  miles  away.  With  what  a  sense 
of  utter  weariness,  not  fully  realized  till  then,  we  shall 
sink  down  on  our  ovrn  threshold,  when  we  reach  it, 
The  moral  efifect  of  being  without  a  settled  abode  is 
very  wearitwrne. 

Our  coachman  from  Grasmcre  to  Windermere  looked 
like  a  great  beer-barrel,  oozy  with  his  propter  liquor.  I 
sappose  such  solid  soakers  never  get  upset 

THE  LAUXCH. 

August  2d,  —  Mr. has  urged  me  very  mueh 

to  go  with  his  father  and  family  to  see  the  laimch  of 
a  great  ship  which  has  been  built  for  their  house,  and 
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aftenrnnlji  to  partake  of  a  j)icnic ;  so,  on  Tuesday 
moruintj  I  preaonted  myself  at  the  landing-staije,  aiul 
met  the  party,  to  take  passage  for  Chester.  It  was  a 
showory  morning,  and  looked  wofuUy  like  a  rainy 
day  ;  hut  nothing  Ix'ttiM*  is  to  he  expiM'ted  in  Enp- 
Lmd  ;  and,  aft^r  all,  tliere  is  seldom  sueh  a  day  that 
you  cannot  glide  ahout  pretty  securely  between  tlie 
drops  of  rain.  This,  however,  did  not  turn  otit  one  of 
those  tok^ruhle  days,  but  grew  darker  and  darker,  and 
worse  and  worse ;  and  was  worst  of  idl  when  we  had 
passeil  about  six  miles  beyond  Cliester,  and  were  just 
on  the  borders  of  Wales,  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
river  Dee,  where  the  ship  was  to  bo  launelied*  Here 
the  train  stopped,  and  absolutely  deposited  our  whole 
party  of  excursionists,  imiler  a  heavy  shower,  in  the 
midst  of  a  muddy  potato  -  fiehl,  whence  we  were  to 
wade  thrt)ngh  mnd  and  mire  to  the  shijvyanl,  almost 
half  a  mile  off.  Some  kijul  Christian,  I  know  not 
whom,  gave  me  half  of  his  unibrella,  and  half  of  his 
cloak,  and  tliereby  I  g(»t  to  a  shed  near  the  ship,  with- 
out W'ing  entirely  soaked  through. 

The  sliip  had  been  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  at 
a  spot  whore  it  is  too  narrow  for  her  to  be  launched 
directly  arross,  and  so  she  lay  h^ngthwise  of  the  river, 
and  was  so  arranged  as  to  take  the  water  parallel 
with  tlie  stream.  She  is,  for  ought  I  know,  the  larg- 
est ship  in  the  world  ;  at  any  rat<',  longer  tlian  the 
Great  Biitmn,  —  an  iron-screw  steamer,  —  and  looked 
immense  and  magniileeut,  and  was  gtu'gcously  dressed 
out  in  flags.  Had  it  been  a  plea.sant  day,  all  Ches- 
ter and  half  Wales  would  have  been  thei'e  to  see  the 
launch  ;  and,  in  spite  of  tlie  rain,  there  were  a  good 
many  people  on  the  opix)8ite  shore,  as  well  as  on  our 
aide ;  and  one  or  two  booths,  and  many  of  the  charae- 
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BO  I  could  not  get  down  stairs  till  tlie  honr  I  named 
for  my  coffee  and  chops  ;  und,  secondly,  the  breakfast 
was  delayed  iialf  an  hour,  though  promised  every  min- 
ute, lu  iine^  I  had  but  juBt  time  to  take  a  hasty  walk 
roimd  Lancaster  Castle,  and  see  what  I  could  of  the 
town  on  my  way»  —  a  not  very  i-emarkable  town,  built 
of  stone,  with  taller  houses  than  in  the  middle  shires 
of  England,  narrow  streets*  up  and  down  an  eminence 
on  which  the  castle  is  situated,  with  the  town  immedi- 
ately about  it.  The  castle  is  a  satisfacttory  edifice,  but 
so  renovated  that  the  walls  look  abuost  entirely  mod- 
em, with  th(?  tixccption  of  tlie  iine  old  front,  with  the 
statue  of  an  armed  warrior,  very  likely  John  of  Gaimt 
himself,  in  a  ni<fhe  over  tlie  Xorman  arch  of  the  en- 
trance.    Close  beside  the  castle  stands  an  old  church. 

The  train  left  Lancaster  at  half  past  nine,  and 
reached  Liverpool  at  twelve,  over  as  flat  and  uninter- 
esting a  countrj-  as  I  ever  travelletl.  T  have  betaken 
myself  to  the  Kock  Ferry  Hotel,  where  I  am  oit  com- 
fortable as  I  could  be  anjTvhere  but  at  home ;  but  it  is 
rather  comfortless  to  tlunk  of  home  as  thi'ee  years  off, 
and  three  thousand  miles  away.  With  what  a  sense 
of  utter  weariness,  not  fully  realixed  till  then,  we  shall 
sink  down  on  our  own  threshold,  when  wo  reach  it. 
The  moral  effect  of  being  without  a  settled  abode  is 
very  wearisome. 

Our  coachman  from  Grasmcre  to  Windermere  looked 
like  a  great  beer-barrel,  oozy  with  his  proper  liquor.  1 
suppose  such  solid  soakei-s  never  get  upset. 


TUE  LAUNCH. 


August  2d,  —  Mr. has  urged  me  very  much 

to  go  with  his  father  and  family  to  sec  the  launch  of 
a  great  ship  which  has  been  built  for  tlieir  house,  and 
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and  unless  it  were  Niagara,  I  never  saw  anything 
grander  and  more  impresaivc  than  the  motion  of  this 
mighty  mass  as  she  departed  from  us.  We  on  the 
platform,  and  evei-ybody  along  both  shores  of  the  Dee, 
took  off  our  hats  in  the  rain,  waved  handkerchiefs, 
cheered,  shouted,  —  "  Beautiful !  "*  *'  What  a  uoLle 
launch ! "  "  Never  was  so  fair  a  sight ! "  —  and,  really, 
it  was  so  grand,  that  ealm,  majestie  movement,  that  I 
felt  the  tears  eoiue  into  my  eye*.  The  wooden  path- 
way adown  which  she  was  gliding  began  to  smoke 
with  the  fnction  ;  when  all  at  once,  when  we  expected 
to  see  her  phiuge  into  the  Dee,  she  came  to  a  full  stop. 

Mr. ,  the  fatlier  of  my  friend,  a  gentleman  with 

white  hair,  a  dark,  expressive  face,  bright  eyes,  and  an 
Oriental  cast  (»f  features,  immediately  took  the  alarm. 
A  moment  before  his  countenance  had  been  kiniUed 
with  triumph ;  but  now  he  turned  p:de  as  death,  and 
seemed  to  grow  ten  years  older  while  I  was  looking  at 
him.  Well  he  might,  for  his  noble  ship  was  stuck 
fast  in  the  mud  of  the  Dee,  and  without  deepening  the 
bed  of  the  river,  I  do  not  see  how  her  vast  iron  hulk 
is  ever  to  be  got  out. 

[This  steamer  was  afterwards  successfully  floated  off 
on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.] 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  A  steamboat  was  liitched 
on  to  the  stranded  vessel,  but  broke  two  or  three  cables 
without  stirring  her  an  inch.  So,  after  waiting  long 
after  we  had  given  up  all  ht)i}e,  we  went  to  the  office 
of  the  ship-yard,  and  there  took  a  limch ;  and  stiD  the 
rain  was  pouring,  pouring,  jx>ui*iug,  and  I  never  ex- 
perienectl  a  blacker  affair  in  all  my  days.  Then  we 
had  to  wait  a  great  while  for  a  train  to  take  us  back, 
so  that  it  was  almost  five  o'clock  before  we  arrived  at 
Chester,  where  I  spent  an  hour  in  rambling  about  the 
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old  town,  uDder  the  Kows ;  and  on  the  walls,  looking 
down  on  the  tree -tops  directly  under  my  feet,  and 
through  their  thick  branehes  at  the  canal,  which  creeps 
at  the  base,  and  at  the  cathedral ;  walking  under  the 
dark  intertwining  arches  of  the  cloisters,  and  looking 
up  at  the  great  cathedral  tower,  »o  wasted  away  exter- 
nally by  time  and  weather  that  it  looks,  save  for  the 
difference  of  color  between  white  snow  and  red  free- 
stone, like  a  structure  of  snow,  half  dissolved  by  sev- 
eral warm  days. 

At  the  lunch  I  met  with  a  graduate  of  Cambridge 
(England),  tutor  of  a  grandson  of  Percival,  with  his 
pupil  (Percival,  the  assa^slnateil  minister,  I  mean). 
I  should  not  like  this  position  of  tutor  to  a  yoimg 
Englishman  ;  it  certainly  has  an  ugly  twang  of  upper 
sei'vitude.  I  observe<l  that  the  tutor  gave  his  pupil 
the  best  seat  In  the  railway  carriage,  and  in  all  re- 
spects provided  for  his  comfort  before  thinking  of  his 
own ;  and  this,  not  as  a  father  does  for  his  child,  out 
of  love,  but  from  a  sense  of  place  and  duty,  which  I 
did  not  quite  see  how  a  gentleman  cotdd  consent  to 
feel.  And  yet  this  Mr.  C was  evidently  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  quiet,  intelligent,  agreeable,  and,  no  doubt, 

learned  man.     K- being  mentioned,   Mr.   C 

observed  that  he  had  known  him  well  at  college,  hav- 
ing been  his  contemporary  there.  He  did  not  like 
him,  however,  —  thought  him  "a  dangerous  man,"  as 
well  as  1  could  gather  ;  he  thinks  there  is  some  rad- 
ical defect  in  K 's  moral  natm-o,  a  lack  of  sincer- 
ity ;  and,  furthermore,  he  believes  him  to  be  a  sensu- 
alist in  his  disposition,  in  support  of  whiiOi  view  he 

said  Mr.  K had  made  drawings,  such  as  no  pure 

man  could  have  made,  or  could  allow  himself  to  show 
or  look  at.     This  was  the  only  fact  which  Mr.  (J 
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adduced,  bearing  on  his  opinion  of  K ;  otherwrise, 

it  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  early  iiupressloua  which 
a  collegian  gets  of  his  fellow-students,  and  which  he 
never  gets  rid  of,  whatever  the  character  of  the  person 
may  turn  out  to  be  in  after  yeai*8.  I  have  judged 
several  persons  in  this  way,  and  still  judge  them  so, 
though  the  world  has  come  to  very  different  conclu- 
sions. Which  is  right?  —  the  world,  which  lias  the 
man*s  whole  mature  life  on  its  side ;  or  his  early  com* 
panion,  who  has  nothing  for  it  but  some  idle  passages 
of  his  youth  ? 

Mr.  M remarked  of  newspaper  reporters,  that 

they  may  he  known  at  all  celebrations,  and  on  any 
public  occasion,  by  tlie  enormous  quantity  of  lunch- 
eon they  eat. 

August  \^th,  —  Mr.  B dined  with  us  at  the 

Rock  Ferry  Hotel  the  day  before  yesterday.  Speak- 
ing of  IIelvell>'n,  and  the  death  of  Charles  Gough, 
about  whom  Wordsworth  and  Scott  have  both  sung, 

Mr.  B mentioned  a  version  of  that  story  which 

rather  detracts  from  the  character  of  the  faithful  dog. 


But  somehow  it  lowers  one's  opinion  of  human  na- 
ture itself,  to  be  com}>elIed  so  to  lower  one's  standard 
of  a  dog's  nature.  1  don't  intend  to  believe  the  dis- 
pa]*aging  story,  but  it  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the 
New-Zeahuider  who  waa  aaked  whether  he  loved  a  mis- 
sionary who  had  been  laboi-ing  for  Ids  soul  and  those 
of  his  countrpnen.  "  To  be  sure  I  loved  him.  Why, 
1  ate  a  piece  of  him  for  my  breakfast  this  morning  I " 

For  the  last  week  or  two  I  have  passed  my  time  he- 
tween  the  hotel  and  the  Consulate,  and  a  weary  life  it 
is,  and  one  that  leaves  little  of  profit  behind  it.     I  am 
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sick  to  death  of  my  office,  —  brutal  captains  and  bru- 
tal sailors ;  continual  complainta  of  mutual  wrong, 
which  I  have  no  power  to  set  right,  and  which,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  no  right  on  either  side  ;  culls  of  idleness 
or  ceremony  from  my  travelling  countrymen,  who  sel- 
dom know  what  they  are  in  search  of  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  tour,  and  never  have  attaine<l  any  desir- 
able end  at  the  close  of  it ;  beggars,  cheats,  siuipletons, 
unfortunates,  so  mixed  up  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tiuguibh  oue  from  another,  aad  bo,  in  self-defence,  the 
Consul  distrusts  them  all.  .  .    . 

At  the  hotel,  yesterday,  there  was  a  large  company 
of  factory  people  from  Preston,  who  marohed  up  from 
e  pier  witli  a  band  of  military  music  playing  before 
em.     They  spent  the  day  in  the  gardens  and  ball- 
m  of  the  hotel,  dancing  and  otherwise  merrymak- 
mg;   but  I  saw  little  of   them,  being  at  the  Consu- 
late.   Towards  evening  it  drizzled,  and  the  assemblage 
citetl  away  gradually ;  and  when  tlio  band  niarched 
wn  to  the  pier,  there  were  few  to  follow,  although 
One  man  went  dancing  before  the  miLsicians,  flinging 
out  his  arms,  and  footing  it  with  gi-eat  energy  and 
sticulation.     Some   young  women   along  the  road 
ewise  began  to  dance  as  the  music  approached. 


Thackeray  has  a  dreml  of  servants,  insomuch  that 
he  hates  to  address  them,  or  to  ask  them  for  anything. 
HU  morbiil  sensibility,  in  this  regard,  has  perhaps  led 
him  to  study  and  muse  upon  them,  so  that  he  may  be 
presumed  to  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  this 
class  than  any  other  man. 


I 


Carlyle  dresses  so  badly,  and  wears  such  a  rough 
utside,  that  the  fiiuikie^  are  rude  to  him  at  gentle- 
men's doors. 
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In  the  aft<?moon  J and  I  took  a  walk  towards 

Tranmere  IlaU,  and  beyond,  as  far  as  Oxton.  This 
part  of  the  country,  being  so  near  Liverpool  and  Bir- 
kenhead, IS  all  sprinkled  over  with  what  they  call 
**  T*;rra(?e8,'*  *'  Bcllevuea/'  and  other  pretty  names  for 
semi-detaehed  villas  (*"  Kecluae  Cottage  '*  was  one)  for 
a  somewhat  higlier  class.  But  the  old,  wliitewashed 
stone  cottiige  is  still  frecjuent,  \vith  its  roof  of  slate  or 
thatoh,  whiclv  }»erhaps,  is  green  with  weeds  or  grass. 
Through  its  oj>en  door,  you  see  that  it  has  a  pavement 
of  flagstones,  or  perhaps  of  red  f]*eestone ;  and  hogs 
and  donkeys  are  familiar  with  the  threahold.  ITie 
door  always  opens  directly  into  the  kitehen,  without 
any  vestibule  ;  and,  glimpsing  in,  you  see  that  a  cotr 
tager's  life  must  be  the  very  plainest  and  homeliest 
that  ever  was  liveil  by  men  and  women.  Yet  the 
flowers  about  the  door  often  indicate  a  native  capacity 
for  the  l>eautiful ;  but  often  there  is  only  a  pavement 
of  round  stones  or  of  flagstones,  like  those  within.  At 
one  point  where  there  was  a  little  bay,  as  it  wei'e,  in 
the  hedge  fence,  we  saw  sometliing  like  a  small  tent  or 
wig\vam,  —  an  arch  of  canvas  three  or  foui*  feet  high, 
and  open  in  front,  under  which  sat  a  dark-complex- 
ioned woman  and  some  children.  The  woman  was 
sewdng,  and  I  took  them  for  g3q)siBS. 

A-ugust  11th.  — Yesterday  afternoon  J^ — —  and  I 
went  to  Birkenhead  Park,  which  1  have  already  de- 
scribed. ...  It  so  happened  tliat  there  was  a  large 
school  spending  its  holiday  there  ]  a  school  of  girls  of 
the  lower  classes,  to  the  number  of  a  hiuidrtMl  and  fifty, 
who  disported  themselves  on  the  green  under  the  di- 
rection of  tlie  schoolmistresses  and  of  an  old  gentle- 
man.    It  struck  me,  as  it  idways  has,  to  observe  how 
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e  lower  orders  of  this  country  indicate  their  birth 
aod  station  by  their  a8|>ect  and  features.  In  Amenoa 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  grace  and  beauty  among 
a  hundred  and  fifty  children  and  budding  girls,  be- 
rlonging  to  whatever  nmk  of  life.  But  here  they  had 
xmiversally  a  most  plebeian  look,  —  stubbed,  sturdy 
figures,  round,  coarse  faces,  snub-noses,  —  the  most 
[evident  specimens  of  the  brown  bread  of  htmian  na- 
ture. They  looked  whulesome  and  good  enough,  and 
fit  to  sustain  their  rough  t^hare  of  life ;  but  it  would 
'have  been  impossible  to  make  a  lady  out  of  any  one  nf 
them.  Climate,  no  doubt,  has  most  to  do  with  diffus- 
ing a  slender  elegance  over  American  yoiing-woman- 
hood  ;  but  something,  perhaps,  is  also  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstanoe  of  classes  not  being  kept  apart  there  as 
they  are  here :  they  interfuse,  amid  the  continual  nps 
and  downs  of  our  social  life  ;  and  so,  in  the  lowest 
stations  of  life,  you  may  see  the  refining  infloence  of 
gentle  bloud.  At  all  events,  it  is  only  neceaaary  to 
look  at  such  an  assemblage  of  children  as  I  saw  yes- 
terday, to  be  convinced  that  birth  and  blood  do  pro- 
duce certain  characteristics.  To  be  sure,  I  have  seen 
no  similar  evidence  in  England  or  elsewhere  of  old 
gentility  refining  and  elevating  the  ra(?e. 

These  girls  were  all  dressed  in  black  gowns,  with 
white  aprons  and  neckerchiefs,  and  whit*  linen  caps 
on  their  heads,  —  a  very  dowdyish  attire,  and  well 
suited  to  their  figures.  I  saw  only  two  of  their  gasMt, 
—  in  one,  they  stood  in  a  circle,  while  two  of  their 
number  chased  one  another  within  and  withcjut  the 
rii^  of  girls,  which  opened  to  let  the  fagitive  pau* 
but  closed  again  to  impede  the  pa^^sage  of  tlie  pursuer. 
The  other  was  blind-man's-buff  on  a  new  plan :  sev- 
end  of  the  girls,  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty,  being 
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bliii(ied  at  once,  and  pursuing  a  siugle  one,  who  rang 
a  hand-bell  to  intlicate  her  whereabouts.  This  was 
very  fuuuy  ;  the  bell-gii-l  keeping  just  beyond  their 
reaeh,  and  d^a^\ing  them  after  her  in  a  huddled  group, 
so  that  they  uometimes  tumbled  over  one  another  and 
lay  sprawling.  I  think  I  have  reatl  of  this  game  in 
Strutt's  "  English  Sports  and  Pastuues." 

We  walke<l  from  the  Park  home  to  Rock  Ferry,  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  —  a  part  of  wliieh  was 
maile  delightful  l>y  a  fot^t-path,  leading  us  through 
fields  where  the  grass  had  just  been  mown,  and  others 
where  the  wheat  liarvest  was  commenced.  The  path 
led  us  into  the  very  midst  of  the  rural  labor  that  was 
going  forward ;  and  tlie  laborers  rested  a  moment  to 
look  at  us  ;  in  fact,  they  seemed  to  be  more  willing  to 
rest  than  American  laborers  would  have  been.  Chil- 
dren were  loitering  along  this  path  or  sitting  down 
beside  it ;  and  we  met  one  little  maid,  jtassing  from 
village  to  \illage,  intent  on  some  errand,  Keaehing 
Tranmere,  I  went  intu  an  alehouse,  nearly  opposite  the 
Hall,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  ale.  The  doorstep  before 
the  house,  and  the  flagstone  floor  of  tlie  entiy  and  tap- 
room, wei'e  chalked  all  over  in  corkscrew  lines,  —  an 
adornment  that  gave  an  impression  of  care  and  neat- 
ness, the  chalke*!  lines  being  evidently  freshly  made. 
It  was  a  low,  old-fashioned  room,  ornamented  with  a 
couple  of  sea-shells,  and  an  earthen-ware  figure  on  the 
mantel-piece ;  also  with  advertisements  of  Allsop^s  ale, 
and  other  drinks,  and  with  a  pasteboard  handbill  of 
"  The  Ancient  Onler  of  Foresters  " ;  any  niember  of 
which,  paying  sixpence  weekly,  is  entitled  to  ten  shil* 
lings  per  week,  and  the  attendance  of  a  first-rate  phy- 
sician in  sickness,  and  twelve  pounds  to  be  paid  to  his 
friends  in  ease  of  death.     Any  member  of  this  order. 


SMITHELL'S   HALL. 

vlien  travelling,  is  sure  (says  the  handbill)  to  meet 
with  a  brother  meml>er  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand^ 
there  being  nearly  three  tliousand  districts  of  this 
order,  and  more  than  a  hundred  and  nine  thousand 
members  in  Gi-eat  Britain,  whence  it  has  extended  to 
Australia^  America,  and  other  countries. 

Looking  up   at   the   gateway   of   Tranmere    Hall, 

J discovered  an  inscription  on  tlic  rod  freestone 

lintel,  and,  though  much  time-worn,  I  succeeded  in 
reading  it.  "  Labor  omnia  vincit.  1614.'*  There  were 
likewise  some  initials  which  I  could  not  satisfaictorily 
make  out.  The  sense  of  this  motto  would  rather  befit 
the  present  agricultural  occupants  of  the  house  than 
the  idle  gentlefolks  who  built  and  formerly  inhab- 
it«Mi  it. 

SMrrHELL*S   HALL. 

ugnst  2otIi*  — On  Thursday  I  went  by  invitation 
to  Smithell^s  Hall,  in  Rolton  le  Moors,  to  dine  and 
spend  the  night.  The  Hall  is  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  town  of  Bolt^m,  where  I  arrived  by  railway  from 
Liverpool,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  pretty  large  town, 
though  the  houses  arc  geueiiJly  modern,  or  with  mod- 
ernized fronts  of  brick  or  stucco.  It  is  a  manufac- 
turing town,  and  the  tall  brick  chimneys  rise  numer- 
ously in  the  neighborhood,  and  are  so  near  ^mithell's 
Hall  that  I  suupect  the  atmos]jhere  is  somewhat  im- 
pregnated with  their  breath.    Mr. can  comfort 

himself  with  Ulo  rent  whicli  he  receives  from  the  fac- 
tories erected  upon  his  own  groimds  ;  and  I  suppose 
the  value  of  his  estate  lias  greatly  increased  by  the 
growth  of  manufactories  ;  although,  luiless  he  wish  to 
Bell  it,  I  do  not  see  what  good  this  can  do  him. 

Smithell^s  Hall  is  one  of  the   oldest  residences  of 
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England,  and  still  retains  very  much  the  aspect  that 
it  must  have  had  several  renturies  ago.  The  house 
formerly  stood  ;u-oiind  all  fauv  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
enclosing  a.  courts  and  witli  an  entriince  through  an 
archway.     One  side  of  this  qua<lrangle  was  removed 

in  the  time  of  the  present  Mr. 's  father,  and  the 

front  is  now  formed  by  the  remaining  three  sides. 
They  look  exceedingly  ancient  and  venerable,  with 
their  range  of  giibles  and  lesser  peaks.  The  house  is 
probably  timber  -  framed  throughout,  and  is  overlaid 
with  plaster,  and  its  generally  light  hue  is  painted 
with  a  row  of  trefoils  in  black,  producing  a  very 
quaint  effect.  The  wing,  forming  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  is  a  chapel,  antl   has  been  so  from   time 

immemorial ;   and  Mr. told    me  that  he   had  a 

clergyman,  and  even  a  bishop,  in  his  ovm  diocese. 
The  drawing-room  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle ;  and  tlirough  an  arched  door,  in  the  centi'al 
portion,  there  is  a  passage  to  the  rear  of  the  house. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  such  an  old  rambling  edi- 
fice as  this,  or  to  get  any  clear  idea  of  its  plan,  even 

by  going  over  it,  without  the  aid  of  a  map.     Mr. 

has  abided  some  portions,  and  altered  others,  but  with 
due  regard  to  luvrniony  with  the  original  structtire, 
and  the  great  body  of  it  is  stiU  mediseval. 

The  entrance-liall  opens  right  upon  tlie  quadrangu- 
lar court ;  and  is  a  large,  low  x'oom,  with  a  settle  of 
carved  old  oak,  and  other  old  oaken  furniture,  —  a 
centre-table  with  periodicals  and  ncwspai^ers  on  it,  — 
some  family  pictures  on  the  walls,  —  and  a  large, 
bright  coal  -  fire  in  the  spacious  grate.  The  fire  is 
always  ke])t  up,  thi-oughout  summer  and  winter,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  plan,  and  rich  with  cheer- 
ful effects ;  insuring  one  comfortable  place,  and  that 
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le  mofit  central  in  the  houno,  whatever  may  be  the 

iclemency  of  the  weather.  It  was  a  cloudy,  moist, 
showery  day*  when  I  arrived  ;  and  this  fire  gave  me 
the  brightest  and  most  hospitable  smile^  and  took 
away  my  shivery  feeling  by  its  mere  presence.  The 
servant  showed  me  thence  into  a  low-studded  dining- 
room,  where   soon  Mrs. made   her  appe^u-anoe, 

and,  after  some  talk,  brought  me  into  the  billiard- 
room,  opening  from  the  hall,  where  Mr. and  a 

young  gentleman  were  playing  billiards  and  two  ladies 

looking  on.     After  the  game  was  finished,  Mr. 

took  mc  round  to  see  the  house  and  grounds. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  house  is  what  is  called  '^  The 

loody  Footstep.'*  In  the  time  of  Bloody  Mary,  a 
Protestant  clergyman  —  George  Marsh,  by  name  — 
waa  examined  before  the  then  proprietor  of  the  Hall, 
Sir  Roger  Barton,  1  tliinlc,  and  committed  to  prison 
for  his  heretical  opinions,  and  was  idtimately  burned 

t  the  stake.  As  his  guards  were  conducting  him 
{rom  the  justice -room,  through  tlie  storu^pavcd  pas- 
gage  that  leads  from  front  to  rear  of  Smithell's  Hall, 
he  stamped  his  foot  upon  one  of  the  flagstones  in  ear- 
nest protestation  against  the  wrong  which  he  was  im- 
dergoing.  The  foot,  as  some  say,  left  a  bloody  mark 
in  the  stone ;  others  have  it,  that  the  stone  yielded 
like  wax  under  his  foot,  and  that  there  has  been  a 

hallow  cavity  ever  since.     This  miracidous  footprint 

18  still  extant :  and  Mrs. showed  it  to  me  before 

her  husband  took  me  round  the  estate.  It  is  almost 
at  the  threshold  of  the  door  oi>ening  from  the  rear  of 
the  house,  a  stone  two  or  three  feet  squai^e,  set  among 
similar  ones,  that  seem  to  have  been  worn  by  the  tread 
of  many  generations.  The  footprint  is  a  dark  brown 
Btain  in  the  smooth  gray  surface  of  the  flagstone ;  and, 
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looking  sidelong  at  it,  there  is  a  ahallow  cavity  per- 
ceptible, which  Mrs.  accounted  for  as  having 

been  worn  by  people  setting  their  feet  just  on  this 
place,  so  as  to  tread  the  very  spot  where  the  martyr 
wrought  the  miracle.  The  mark  is  longer  than  any 
mortal  foot,  as  if  caused  by  sliding  along  the  stone, 
rather  than  sinking  into  it ;  and  it  miglit  be  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  a  pointed  shoe,  being  blunt  at 
the  heel,  and  decreasing  towards  the  toe.  Tlie  blood- 
stained version  of  tlie  story  is  more  consistent  with 
the  appearance  of  the  mark  than  the  imprint  would 
be ;  for  if  the  martjT'a  blood  oozed  out  through  his 
shoe  and  stocking,  it  mif^ht  have  made  his  foot  slide 
along  the  stone,  and  thus  have  lengthened  the  shape. 
Of  course  it  is  all  a  humbug,  —  a  darker  vein  crop- 
ping up  through  the  gray  flagstone ;  but  it  is  probably 
a  fact,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  found  in  Fox*s 
Book  of  Martyrs,  that  George  Marsh  underwent  an 
examination  in  this  house ;  and  the  tradition  may  have 
connected  itself  witli  the  stone  within  a  short  time 
after  the  martjT^om  ;  ^  or,  perhaps,  when  the  old 
persecuting  knight  departed  thLi  life,  and  Blooily 
Mary  was  also  dead,  people  who  had  stood  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  Hall  door,  and  had  seen  George 
Marsh  lift  his  hand  and  stamp  his  foot  just  at  this 
spot,  — '  perhaps  they  remerabereil  this  action  and  ges- 
ture, and  really  believed  that  Providence  had  thus 
made  an  indelible  record  of  it  on  the  stone  ;  although 
the  very  stone  and  the  verj'  mark  might  have  lain 
there  at  the  threshold  hundreds  of  years  before.     But, 


>  Tfa«T«  is  a  (oil  nnd  pathetic  accoantof  tho  examination  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  George  Muri*h  in  the  eluvvoth  section  of  Fux'uBookof  Mar* 
tyrs,  as  I  have  jusc  found  (June  9,  1867).  He  wont  to  SmItheU*8 
Hall,  among  other  places,  to  be  questioned  hy  Mr.  Barton.  —  Ed. 
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even  if  it  had  been  always  there,  the  footprint  might, 
after  the  fact,  be  looked  upon  as  a  prophecy,  from  the 
time  when  the  foundation  of  the  old  house  was  laid« 
that  a  holy  and  persecuted  man  should  one  day  set 
his  foot  here,  on  the  way  tliat  was  to  Icfid  him  to  the 
stake.     At  any  rate,  the  legend  is  a  good  one. 

Mrs. tells  me  that  the  miraculous  stone  was 

once  taken  up  from  the  pavement,  and  flung  out  of 
doors,  where  it  remained  many  years ;  and  in  proof  of 
this«  it  is  cracked  quite  across  at  one  end.  This  is  a 
pity,  and  rather  interferes  ^nth  the  authenticity,  if  not 
of  the  stone  itself,  yet  of  its  i>osition  in  the  pavement. 
It  is  not  far  from  die  foot  of  the  staircase,  leading  up 
to  Sir  Roger  Barton's  examinution-room,  whither  we 
ascended,  after  examining  the  footprint.  This  room 
now  opens  sideways  on  tlie  Chapel,  into  which  it  looks 
down,  and  which  is  spacious  enough  to  accommmlate 
a  pretty  large  congregation.  On  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  Chapel  there  is  a  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  present  famUy,  —  Mr.  — 's  father,  I  sup- 
pose ;  he  being  the  first  of  the  name  who  possessed 
the  estate.  The  present  owners,  however,  seem  to  feel 
pretty  much  the  same  pride  in  the  antiquity  and  leg- 
ends of  tbe  house  as  if  it  had  come  down  to  tliem  in 
an  mibroken  succession  of  their  own  forefathers.  It 
has,  in  realit}%  passed  several  times  from  one  family 
to  anotlier,  since  the  Conquest. 

Mr. led  me  through  a  spacious  old  room,  which 

was  formerly  panelled  with  carved  oak,  but  which  is 
converted  into  a  brew-house,  up  a  pair  of  stairs,  into 
the  garret  of  one  of  the  gables,  in  order  to  show  me 
tiio  ancient  framework  of  the  house.  It  is  of  oak,  and 
preposterously  {H>nderous,  —  immense  beams  and  raf- 
ters, which  no  modem  walls  could  support,  —  a  gigan- 
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tic  old  skeleton,  which  architects  say  must  have  stood 
a  thousand  years  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  im]>oss]ble  to  as- 
certain the  date  of  the  original  foundation,  though  it 
is  known  to  have  been  repairetl  and  restored  between 
five  and  six  centuries  ago.  Of  course,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  it  must  continually  liave  been  imdergoing  minor 
changes,  but  without  at  all  losing  its   identity.     Mr. 

says  that  this  old  oak  wood,  though  it  looks  m 

strong  and  as  solid  as  ever,  has  really  lost  its  strength, 
and  that  it  would  snap  short  off  on  application  of  any 
force. 

After  this  we  took  our  walk  tliroiigh  the  grounds, 
which  are  well  wooded,  though  the  treses  will  l>ear  no 
comparison  with  tliose  which  1  have  seen  in  the  mid- 
land parts  of  England.  It  takes,  I  suspect,  a  much 
longer  time  for  trees  to  attain  a  good  size  here  than  in 
America  ;  and  these  trees,  I  think  Mr.  —> —  told  me, 
were  principally  set  out  by  himself.  He  is  upwards 
of  sixty,  —  a  gcxxl  specimen  of  the  old  English  coun- 
try-gentleman, sensible,  loving  liia  land  and  hi^  trees 
and  his  dogs  and  his  game,  doing  a  little  justice-busi- 
ness^ and  showing  a  fitness  for  his  position  ;  so  that 
you  feel  satisfied  to  have  him  keep  it.  He  wa«  for- 
merly a  member  of  Parliament.  I  had  met  him  be- 
fore at  dinner  at  Mrs.  H 's,  .  ,  ,  He  took  pleas- 
ure in  showing  me  his  grounds,  through  which  he  has 
laid  out  a  walk,  winding  up  and  down  through  dells 
and  over  hillocks,  and  now  and  then  crossing  a  rastic 
"bridge  ;  so  that  you  have  an  idea  of  quite  an  extensive 
domain. 

Beneath  the  trees  there  is  a  thick  growth  of  ferns, 
serving  as  cover  for  the  game.  A  little  terrier-dog, 
who  had  hitherto  kept  us  company,  all  at  once  ilisap- 
peared ;  and  soon  afterwards  we  heard  the  squeak  of 
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some  poor  victim  in  the  cover,  whereupon  Mr. 

Bet  out  with  agility,  and  ran  to  the  rescue.  By  and  by 
the  terrier  came  back  with  a  very  guilty  look.  From 
the  wood  wc  passed  into  the  open  park,  whence  we  had 
a  distant  view  of  the  house ;  and  returning  thither, 
WB  viewed  it  in  other  aspects,  and  on  all  sido<*.  One 
portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  Mr. 's  gardener,  and 


not  to  have  been  repaired,  at  least  as  to  its 
exterior,  for  a  great  many  years,  —  showing  the  old 
wooden  frame,  painted  black,  with  plaster  in  the  in- 
terstices ;  and  broad  windows,  extending  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  rooms,  with  hundreds  of  little 
diamond-shaped  panes  of  glass.  Before  dinner  I  was 
shown  to  my  room,  which  opens  from  an  ancient  gal- 
lery, lined  with  oak,  and  lighte<l  by  a  row  of  windows 
along  one  side  of  the  quadrangle.  Along  this  gallery 
are  the  doors  of  several  sleeping -chambers,  one  of 
which  —  I  think  it  is  here  —  is  called  "  The  Dead 
Man's  Clmmbcr.'*  It  is  supposed  to  have  l)een  the 
room  where  the  corpses  of  persons  connected  vnth  the 
household  used  to  be  laid  out.  My  own  room  was 
called  '*  The  Beam  Chamber,"  from  an  immense  cross- 
beam that  projects  from  tlie  ceiling,  and  seems  to  be 
an  entire  tree,  laid  across,  and  left  rough-hewn,  though 
at  present  it  is  whitewashed.  The  butt  of  the  tree 
(for  it  diminishes  from  one  end  of  the  chamber  to  the 
other)  is  nearly  two  feet  square,  in  its  visible  part. 

We  dine^i  at  seven  oVloi'Jc,  in  n  room  some  thirty- 
five  or  forty  feet  long,  and  proportionably  broad,  all 

panelled  with  the  old  carved  oak  which  Mr.  took 

from  the  room  which  he  had  converted  into  a  brew- 
house.  The  oak  is  now  of  a  veiy  dark  brown  hue, 
and,  being  higlily  jwlished,  it  produces  a  sombre  but 
rich  effect.     It  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  era  of  Henry 
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the  Seventh,  and  when  I  examined  it  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  found  it  very  delicately  and  curiously  wrought. 
There  are  carved  profiles  of  persons  in  the  costume  of 
the  times,  done  with  great  skill ;  also  foliage,  intricate 
puzzles  of  intersecting  lines,  sacred  devices,  anagrams, 
and,  among  others,  the  device  of  a  bar  across  a  tim, 
tndic^iting  the  name  of  Barton.  Most  of  tlie  carving, 
however,  is  leas  elaborate  and  intricate  than  these  speo- 
imens,  being  in  a  perpendicular  style,  and  on  one  pat- 
tern. Before  the  wood  grew  so  very  dark,  the  beauty 
of  the  work  must  have  been  much  more  easily  seen 
than  now,  as  to  particulars,  though  1  hardly  think 
that  the  general  effect  could  have  been  better  ;  at  least, 
the  sombre  richness  that  overspreatla  the  entire  square 
of  the  room  is  suitable  to  such  an  antique  house.  An 
elaborati?  Gothic  cornice  runs  round  the  whole  apart- 
ment. The  sideboard  and  other  furniture  are  of 
Gothic  patterns,  and,  very  likely,  of  genuine  antiqui- 
ty ;  but  the  fireplace  is  perhaps  rather  out  of  keeping, 
being  of  white  marble,  with  the  arms  of  this  family 
sculptured  on  it. 

Though  Imrdly  sunset  when  we  sat  down  to  dinner, 
jet,  it  being  an  overcast  day,  and  the  oaken  room  so 
sombre,  we  had  candles  burning  on  the  table ;  and, 
long  before  dinner  was  over,  the  ciindle-light  was  all 
the  light  we  had.      It  is  always  pleasanter  to  dine 

by  artificial  light.     Mrs. *b  dinner  was  a  good 

one,  and  Mr. *s  wines  wei'e  very  good.     I  had 

Mrs. on  one  side,  and  another  lady  on  the  other 

side.  •  .  . 

After  dinner  there  were  two  card-parties  formed  in 
the  dining-room,  at  one  of  which  there  was  a  game  of 
Vingt-et-un,  and  at  the  other  a  game  of  whist,  at 
whioh  Mrs. and  I  lost  several  shilliugii  to  a  Airs. 
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Gaskell.  .  .  .  After  finishing  our 
Mrs.  Halton  drove  off  in  a  pony- 
chaise  to  her  own  house  ;  the  other  ladies  rctire<l,  and 
the  gentlemen  sat  down  to  chat  awhile  over  the  hall 
fire,  occasioually  sipping  a  glass  of  wine-aud-water, 
and  finally  we  all  wont  off  to  our  rooms.  It  was  past 
twelve  oVlock  when  1  composed  myself  to  sleep,  and 
I  could  not  liave  slept  long,  when  a  tremendous  clap 
of  thunder  woke  me  just  in  time  to  see  a  vivid  Bash  of 

lightning.     I  saw  no  ghosts,  though  Mrs.  tells 

me  there  is  one,  which  makes  a  disturbance,  unless 

religious  services  are  regularly  kept  up  in  the  C^hapeL 

In  the  morning,  before  breakfast,  we  had  prayers, 

read  by  Mr.  ,  in  the  oak  dining  -  room,  all  the 

servants  coming  in,  and  everybody  kneeling  down.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  much  true  religious  feeling 
is  indicated  by  this  regular  observance  of  religions 
rites  in  English  families.  In  America,  if  i>eople  kneel 
down  to  pray,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the}'  feel  a  gen- 
uine interest  in  tlie  matter,  and  their  daily  life  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  accordance  with  their  devotions.  If  an 
American  is  an  infidel,  he  knows  it ;  but  an  English- 
man is  often  so  without  suspecting  it,  —  being  kept 
from  that  knowledge  by  this  formality  of  family  pray- 
er, and  his  other  regidarities  of  external  worship.  .  .  , 
There  was  a  parrot  in  a  comer  of  the  dining-room, 

and,  when  prayers  were  over,  Mrs,  praised  it 

very  highly  for  having  been  so  silent ;  it  being  Poll's 
habit,  probably,  to  break  in  upon  the  sacred  exercises 
with  unseemly  interjections  and  remarks.  While  we 
were  at  bi-eakfast,  PoU  began  to  whistle  and  talk  very 
vociferously,  and  in  a  tone  and  with  expressions  that 
surprised  me,  till  I  learned  tliat  the  bird  is  usually 
kept  in  the  kitchen  and  servants*  hall,  and  is  only 
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brought  into  tho  dining  -  room  at  prayer  -  time  and 
breakfast.  Thus  its  mouth  is  full  of  kitchen  talk, 
which  flows  out  before  the  gentlefolks  with  the  queer- 
est effect. 

After  breakfast   I   examined  the  carvings  of   the 

room.      Mr.  has  added  to  its  decorations  the 

coats  of  arras  of  all  the  successive  possessors  of  the 
house,  with  those  of  the  families  into  which  they  mar- 
ried, including  the  Ratcliffes,  Stanleys,  and  others. 
From  tho  dining-room  I  passed  into  the  library,  which 
contains  books  enough  to  make  a  rainy  day  pass  pleas- 
antly. I  remember  nothing  else  tliat  I  need  to  record ; 
and  as  I  sat  by  the  liaU  tire,  talking  with  jNIr.  Gaskell, 
at  about  eleven  o^clock,  the  butler  brought  zue  word 
that  a  fly,  which  I  had  besi>oken,  was  ready  to  convey 

me  to  the  railway.     I  took  leave  of  Mrs.  ,  her 

last  request  being  that  I  would  write  a  ghost-story  for 
her  house,  —  and  drove  off. 


8HREW8BURT. 

September  5th,  —  Yesterday  we  all  of  us  set  forth 
from  Rock  Ferry  at  half  past  twelve,  and  reached 
Shrewsbury  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  and  took 
up  our  quarters  at  the  Lion  Hotel.  We  found  Shrews- 
bury situated  on  an  eminence,  iu*iiund  which  the  Severn 
winds,  making  a  peuinsida  of  it,  quite  densely  covered 
by  the  town.  The  streets  ascend,  and  curve  about, 
and  intersect  each  other  with  the  customary  irregu- 
larity of  these  old  English  towns,  so  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  go  directly  to  any  given  point,  or  for  a 
stranger  to  find  his  way  to  a  place  which  he  wishes 
to  reach,  though,  by  what  seems  a  singidar  good  for- 
tune, the  sought-for  place  is  always  offering  itself  when 
least  expected.     On  this  account  I  never  knew  such 


SHREWSBURY. 

pleasant  walking  as  in  old  streets  like  tLosc  of  Shrews- 
bury. And  there  are  passages  opening  under  arch- 
wayR,  and  winding  up  between  high  edifices,  very 
tempting  to  the  explorer,  and  generally  leading  to 
some  court,  or  some  queer  old  range  of  buildings  or 
piece  of  architecture,  which  it  would  be  the  greatest 
pity  to  miss  seeing.  There  was  a  delightful  want  of 
plan  in  the  laying  out  of  these  ancient  towns.  In  fact, 
they  never  were  laid  out  at  all,  nor  were  restraine<l  by 
any  plan  whatever,  but  grew  naturally,  with  streets  as 
eccentric  as  the  pathway  of  a  young  child  toddling 
about  the  floor. 

The  first  curious  thing  we  particularly  noticed,  when 
we  strolled  out  after  dinner^  was  the  old  market-house, 
which  stands  in  tlic  midst  of  an  oblong  square  ;  a  gray 
edifice,  elevated  on  pillars  and  arches,  and  with  the 
statue  of  an  armed  knight,  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duko 
of  York,  in  a  central  niche,  in  its  front.  The  statue 
is  older  than  the  marketrhouse,  having  been  moved 
thither  from  one  of  the  demolished  towers  of  the  city 
wall  in  1795.  The  market-house  was  erected  in  1595. 
There  are  other  curious  sculptures  and  carvings  and 
quirks  of  architecture  about  this  building ;  ami  the 
houses  that  stand  about  tlie  square  are,  many  of  them, 
very  striking  specimens  of  what  dwelling-houses  used 
to  be  in  Elizabeth^s  time,  and  earlier.  I  have  seen  no 
such  stately  houses,  in  that  style,  as  we  found  here 
in  Shrewsbury.  There  were  no  such  fine  ones  in  Cov- 
entry, Stratford,  Warwick,  Chester,  nor  anywhere  else 
where  we  have  been.  Their  stately  height  and  spa- 
ciousness seem  to  have  been  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Shrewsbury  was  a  sort  of  metropolis  of  the  country 
round  about,  and  therefore  the  neighboring  gentry 
had  their  town-houses  there,  when  London  was  several 
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days*  journey  off,  instead  of  a  very  few  hours ;  and, 
besides,  it  was  once  much  the  resort  of  kings,  and  the 
centre-point  of  great  schemes  of  war  and  policy.  One 
such  house,  formerly  belonging  to  a  now  extinct  fam- 
ily, that  of  Ireland,  rises  to  the  height  of  four  stories, 
and  has  a  front  consisting  of  what  look  like  four  pro- 
jecting towers.  There  are  ranges  of  embowed  win- 
dows, one  above  another,  to  the  full  height  of  the 
house,  and  these  are  surmounted  by  peaked  gables. 
The  people  of  those  times  certainly  did  not  deny 
themselves  light ;  and  while  window-glass  was  an  arti- 
cle of  no  very  remote  introduction,  it  was  probably 
a  point  of  magnificence  and  wealthy  display  to  have 
enough  of  it.  One  whole  side  of  the  room  must  often 
have  been  formed  by  the  window.  This  Ireland  man- 
sion, as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  old  houses  in  Shrews- 
bury, is  a  timber  house,  —  that  is,  a  skeleton  of  oak, 
filled  up  with  brick,  plaster,  or  other  material,  and 
with  the  beams  of  the  timbt»r  marked  out  with  black 
paint ;  besides  whicli,  in  houses  of  any  pretension, 
there  are  generally  trefoils,  and  other  Gothic^looking 
ornaments,  likewise  painted  black.  They  have  an  in- 
describable charm  for  me,  —  the  more,  I  think,  be- 
cause they  are  wooden  ;  but,  indeed,  I  cannot  tell  why 
it  is  that  I  like  them  so  well,  and  am  never  tired  of 
looking  at  them.  A  street  was  a  development  of  hu- 
man life,  in  the  days  when  these  houses  were  built, 
whereas  a  modem  strtiet  is  but  the  cold  plan  of  an 
architect,  without  individuality  or  character,  and  with- 
out the  human  emotion  which  a  man  kue.ixk  into  the 
walls  which  he  builds  on  a  scheme  of  his  own. 

We  strolled  to  a  pleasant  walk  under  a  range  of 
trees,  along  the  shore  of  the  Severn.  It  is  called  the 
Quarry  Walk.     The  Severn  is  a  pretty  river,  the  larg- 
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est,  I  think  (unless  it  Ix?  such  an  eatiiary  as  the  Mer- 
sey), that  1  have  met  with  in  England ;  that  is  to  Bay, 
shout  a  fair  stone*s-thi*ow  at-ross.  It  is  very  gentle  in 
its  course,  and  winds  along  between  grassy  and  sedgy 
banks,  with  a  good  growth  of  weeds  in  some  part  of 
its  ourivnt.  It  has  one  stately  bridge,  called  the  Eng- 
lish Bridge,  of  several  arches,  and,  as  we  sauntered 
along  the  Quarry  Walk,  we  saw  a  ferry  where  the 
boat  seemed  to  be  na\'igated  across  by  means  of  a 
rope,  stretched  from  bank  to  Lank  of  the  river.  After 
leaving  the  Quarry  Walk,  we  passed  an  old  tower  of 
red  freestone,  the  only  one  I'emuiniiig  of  those  for- 
merly standing  at  intervals  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  town  wall ;  and  we  also  went  along  wliat  little  is 
now  left  of  the  wall  itself.  And  thence,  through  the 
irregular  streets,  which  gave  no  account  of  themselves, 
we  found  our  wny,  I  know  not  how,  back  to  our  hoteL 
It  is  an  uncheerfid  old  hotel,  which  takes  upon  itself 
to  be  in  the  best  class  of  English  country  hotels,  and 
chai^^  the  best  price  ;  very  dark  in  the  lower  apart- 
ments, pervaded  with  a  musty  odor,  but  provided  with 
a  white-neckclothed  waiter,  who  spares  no  ceremony  in 
serving  the  joints  of  mutton. 

J and  1  afterwards  walked   forth   again,  and 

went  this  time  to  the  castle,  whicli  stands  exactly  above 
the  railway  station.  A  path,  from  its  breadth  quite  a 
street,  leads  up  to  the  arched  gateway ;  but  we  found 
a  board,  giving  notice  that  these  are  private  grounds, 
and  no  strangei-s  admitted ;  so  that  we  only  passed 
through  the  gate  a  few  steps,  and  looked  about  us,  and 
retired,  on  perceiving  a  man  approaching  us  through 
the  trees  and  slirubbery.  A  private  individual,  it 
seems,  has  bun*owed  in  this  old  warlike  den,  and 
tamed  the  keep,  and  any  other  available  apartment, 
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into  a  modem  dwelling,  and  laid  out  his  pleasure- 
grounds  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle  wall,  which 
allows  verge  enough  for  the  purpose.  The  ruios  have 
been  considerably  repaired.  This  casUo  was  built  at 
various  times,  tlie  keep  by  Edwai'd  I.,  and  other  por- 
tions at  an  earlier  period,  and  it  stands  on  the  isthmus 
left  by  the  Severn  in  its  wandering  course  about  the 
town.  The  Duko  of  Cleveland  now  owns  it.  I  do 
not  know  who  occupies  it. 

In  the  course  of  this  walk,  we  passed  St.  Mary's 
Churcli,  —  a  very  old  church  indeed,  no  matter  how 
old,  but  say,  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  yeui*s.  It 
has  a  very  tall  spire,  and  the  spire  is  now  undergoing 
repairs ;  and»  seeing  the  door  open,  I  went  into  the 
porch,  but  found  no  admission  further.  Then,  walk- 
ing around  it»  tlu-ough  the  churchyard,  we  saw  that  aU 
the  veneral)le  Gothic  win<lows  —  one  of  them  grand  in 
size  —  were  set  with  stained  glass,  representing  coats 
of  arms,  and  ancient  armor,  and  kingly  robes,  and 
saints  with  glories  about  their  heads,  and  Scriptural 
people  ;  but  all  of  these,  as  far  as  our  actual  f»er- 
ception  was  coucemed,  quite  colorless,  and  with  only 
a  cold  outline,  dimly  filled  up.  Yet,  had  we  been 
within  the  ehureh,  and  had  the  sunlight  been  stream- 
ing through,  wliat  a  warm,  rich,  gorgeous,  roseate, 
golden  life  would  these  figures  have  showed  I 

In  the  chm'chyard,  close  upon  the  street,  so  that  its 
dust  must  be  continually  scattered  over  the  spot,  I 
saw  a  heavy  gray  tombstone,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
pur]x>rting  tiiat  Bishop  Butler,  the  author  of  the  Anal- 
ogy, in  his  lifetime  had  chosen  this  as  a  burial-place 
for  himself  and  his  family.  There  is  a  statue  of  him 
within  the  church.  From  the  top  of  the  spire  a  man, 
above  a  hundred  years  ago,  attempted  to  descend,  by 
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■means  of  a  rope,  to  the  other  side  of  the  Severn  ;  but 
the  rope  broke,  and  he  fell  in  his  midway  flight,  and 
was  killed.     It  was  an   undertaking  worthy  of  Sam 

•Patch,  There  is  a  record  of  the  fact  on  the  outside 
of  the  tower. 

I  remember  nothing  more  that  we  saw  yesterday  ; 

but,  before  breakfast,  J and  I  sallied  forth  again, 

and  inspected  the  gateway  and  interior  court  of  the 
Council  House,  —  a  very  uiterestiug  place,  both  in  it- 
self and  for  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  it 
having  been  the  place  where  the  councillors  for  the 

■  Welsh  marches  used  to  reside  during  their  annual 
meetings ;  and  Cliarles  the  Fii*st  also  lived  here  for 
mx  weeks  in  1642.  James  II.  likewise  held  his  court 
here  in  1687.  The  house  was  originally  built  in  1501, 
—  that  is,  tlic  CouncU  House  itself,  —  the  gateway, 
and  the  house  through  which  it  passes,  being  of  as  late 
date  as  1620.  This  latter  is  a  fine  old  house,  in  the 
usual  style  of  timber  architecture,  with  the  timber 
lines  marked  out,  and  quaint  adornments  in  black 
paint ;  and  the  pillars  of  the  gateway,  which  passes  be- 
neath the  fi*ont  chamber,  are  of  cm-iously  carved  oak, 
which  has  probably  stood  the  action  of  English  atmos- 
phere better  than  mai'ble  would  have  done.  Passing 
through  this  gateway,  we  entered  a  com-t,  and  saw 
some  old  buildings  more  or  less  modernized,  but  with- 
out destroying  their  aged  statcliness,  standing  round 
tliree  sides  of  it,  ^vitli  arched  entrances  and  bow-win- 
dows, and  windows  in  the  roofs,  and  peaked  gables, 
and  all  the  delightfid  irregularity  and  variety  that 
these  houses  have,  and  wliich  make  thcni  always  so 
fresh,  —  and  with  so  much  detail  that  every  minute 
you  see  something  heretofore  unseen.  It  must  have 
been  no  unfit  residence  for  a  king  and  his  court,  when 
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those  three  sides  of  t!ie  square,  all  composing  one 
great  fantastic  house,  were  in  their  splendor.  Tlie 
square  itself,  too,  must  have  been  a  busy  and  cheerful 
scene,  thronged  with  attendants,  guests,  horses,  etc. 

jVfter  breakfast,  we  all  walkeil  out,  and,  crossing 
the  English  Bridge,  looked  at  the  Severn  over  its  par- 
apet. The  river  is  here  broailer  than  elsewhei*e,  and 
very  shallow,  and  has  an  island  covered  with  bushes, 
about  midway  across.  Just  over  the  bridge  we  saw 
a  church,  of  retl  freestone,  and  evidently  very  ancient. 
This  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  is  a  por- 
tion  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Jolin,  which 
formerly  covered  ten  acres  of  ground.  We  did  not 
have  time  to  go  into  the  church  ;  but  the  windows  and 
other  ]x)ints  of  architecture,  so  far  as  we  could  disoem 
them,  and  knew  how  to  admire  them,  were  exceedingly 
venerable  and  beautiful.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  over  a  wide  space,  there  are  other  remains  of 
the  old  abbey ;  and  the  most  interesting  was  a  stone 
pulpit,  now  standing  in  the  open  air,  seemingly  in  a 
garden,  but  which  originally  stood  in  the  refectory  of 
the  abbey,  and  was  the  station  whence  one  of  the 
monks  reatl  to  his  brethren  at  their  meals.  The  pul- 
pit is  much  overgrown  with  i\'y.  We  should  have 
made  further  researches  among  these  remains,  though 
they  seem  now  to  be  in  private  groimds  ;  but  a  large 
mastiff  came  out  of  his  kennel,  and,  approaching  us 
to  the  length  of  his  u'on  chain,  began  barking  very 
fiercely.  Nor  lutd  we  time  to  see  half  that  we  would 
gladly  have  seen  and  studied  here  and  elsewhere  about 
Shrewsbury.  It  woidd  have  been  very  interesting  to 
have  visited  Hotspur^s  and  Falstaff^s  battle-field,  which 
is  four  miles  from  the  town ;  too  distant,  certaiidy,  for 
Falstaff  to  have  measured  the  length  of  the  fight  by 
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Shrewsbiuy  clock.  There  is  now  a  church,  biiilt  there 
by  HcDry  IV.,  and  said  to  cover  the  bonen  of  those 
ftlxuu  in  the  battle. 

Returning  into  the  town,  we  penetrated  some  narrow 
lanes,  where,  as  the  old  story  goes,  people  might  almost 
shake  hands  across  from  the  top  windows  of  the  op- 
posite bouses,  impending  towards  each  other.  Emerg- 
ing into  a  wider  street,  at  a  spot  somewhat  more  ele- 
vated than  other  parts  of  the  town,  we  went  into  a 
shop  to  buy  some  Royal  Shrewsbury  cakes,  which  we 
had  seen  advertised  at  several  shop  windows.  They 
are  a  ver}'  rich  cake,  with  plenty  of  eggs,  sugar,  and 
butter,  and  very  little  flour. 

A  small  public  building  of  stone,  of  modem  date, 
was  close  by  ;  and  asking  the  shopwoman  what  it  was, 
she  said  it  was  the  Butter  Cross,  or  market  for  butter, 
eggs,  and  poidtry.  It  is  a  remarkable  site,  for  here,  in 
ancient  timea,  stood  a  stone  cross,  where  heralds  used 
to  make  proclamation,  and  where  eriminals  of  state 
used  to  be  executed.  David,  the  last  of  the  Welsh 
prinres,  was  here  cruelly  put  to  death  by  E<lward  L, 
and  many  noblemen  were  beheaded  on  this  spot,  after 
being  taken  prisoners  in  the  l>attle  of  Shrewsbury. 

I  can  only  notice  one  other  memorable  place  in 
Shrewsbury,  and  that  is  the  Raven  Inn,  where  Far- 
qnhar  wrote  his  comedy  of  "The  Recruiting  Officer," 
in  1704.  The  window  of  the  room  in  which  he  wi*ote 
is  said  to  look  into  the  inn  yard,  and  I  went  through 
the  arched  entrance  to  see  if  I  could  distinguish  it. 
The  hostlers  were  curr^-ing  horses  in  the  yard,  and  so 
stared  at  me  tlmt  I  gave  but  tlie  merest  glance.  The 
Shrewsbury'  iuus  have  not  only  the  customary  names  of 
English  inns,  —  as  the  Lion,  the  Stag, — but  they  have 
also  the  carved  wooden  figures  of  the  object  named, 
whereas,  in  all  other  towns,  the  name  alone  remains. 
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We  left  Shrewsbury  at  half  past  ten,  and  arrived 
in  Loudon  at  about  four  in  the  aftemoou. 


LONDON. 

September  1th.  —  On  Wednesday,  just  before  dusk, 
J and  I  walked  forth,  for  the  first  time,  in  Lon- 
don. Our  lodgings  are  in  George  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  No.  24 ;  and  St  George's  Cbureh^  where  so 
many  marriages  in  romance  and  in  fashionable  life 
have  been  celebrated,  is  a  short  distance  below  our 
house,  in  the  same  street.  The  ediEoe  seems  to  be 
of  white  marble,  now  much  blackened  with  London 
smoke,  and  has  a  Grecian  pillared  portico.  In  the 
square,  just  above  us,  is  a  statue  of  William  Pitt. 
We  went  down  Bond  Street,  and  part  of  Regent 
Street,  just  esti-aying  a  little  way  from  our  temporary 
nest,  and  taking  good  account  of  landmarks  and  cor- 
ners, so  as  to  find  our  way  readily  back  again.  It  ia 
long  since  I  have  had  such  a  childish  feeling  ;  but  all 
that  I  had  heartl  and  felt  about  the  vastness  of  London 
made  it  seem  like  swimming  in  a  boundless  ocean,  to 
venture  one  step  beyond  the  only  npot  I  knew.  My 
first  actual  impression  of  London  was  of  stately  and 
spacious  streets,  and  by  no  means  so  dusky  and  grimy 
as  I  had  expected,  —  not  merely  in  the  streets  about 
this  quarter  of  the  town,  which  is  the  aristocratic  quar- 
ter, but  in  all  the  streets  through  which  we  had  passed 
from  the  railway  station.  If  I  had  not  first  been  so 
imbued  with  the  smoke  and  dinginess  of  Liverpool,  I 
should  doubtless  have  seen  a  sti*ou<rer  contrast  bet\i'ixt 
dusky  London  and  the  cheerful  glai'e  of  our  American 
cities.  There  are  no  red  bricks  here  ;  all  are  of  a 
dark  hue,  and  whatever  of  stone  or  stucco  has  been 
white  soon  clothes  itself  in  mourning. 


Yesterday  forenoon  I  went  out  alone,  and  plunged 
headlong  into  London,  and  wandered  a1x>ut  all  day, 
without  any  particular  object  in  view,  but  only  to  lose 
myself  for  the  sake  of  finding  myself  unexpectedly 
among  things  that  I  had  always  read  and  dreamed 
about.  The  plan  was  pci-fcctly  successful,  for,  l>e»ides 
vague  and  unprofitable  wanderings,  I  saw,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  Hyde  Park,  Regent's  Park,  White- 
hall, the  two  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  Charing 
Cross,  St.  Paul's,  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  Chcapside, 
Whitechapel,  Lea<lenhall  Sti-eet,  the  Ha3rmarket,  and 
a  great  many  other  places,  the  names  of  which  were 
classic  in  my  memory.  I  think  what  interests  me 
most  here  is  the  Loudon  of  the  ^vriters  of  Queen 
Anne*s  age,  —  whatever  Pope,  "The  Spectator,**  De 
Foe,  and  down  as  late  as  Johnson  and  Goldsmith, 
have  mentioned.  The  Monument,  for  instance,  which 
is  of  no  great  height  nor  beauty  compared  witli  that 
on  Bunker  Hill,  charmed  me  prodigiously.  St.  Paul's 
appeared  to  me  unspeakably  grand  and  noble,  and  the 
more  so  from  the  throng  and  bustle  continually  going 
on  around  its  base,  without  In  the  least  disturbing  the 
sublime  repose  of  its  great  dome,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
its  massive  height  and  breadth.  Other  edifices  may 
crowd  close  to  its  foundation,  and  people  may  tramp 
as  they  like  about  it ;  but  still  the  great  cathedral  is 
as  quiet  and  serene  as  if  it  stood  in  the  middle  of 
Salisbury  Plain.  There  cannot  be  anything  else  in  its 
^"^y  so  good  in  the  world  as  just  this  effect  of  St. 
Paul's  in  the  very  heai-t  and  densest  tumult  of  Lon- 
don. I  do  not  know  whether  the  church  is  built  of 
marble,  or  of  whatever  other  white  or  nearly  white  ma- 
terial ;  but  in  the  time  that  it  has  been  standing  there, 
it  has  grown  black  with  the  smoke  of  ages,  through 
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vhicb  there  are,  nevertheless,  gleams  of  white,  that 
make  a  most  picturesque  impressiou  on  tlie  whole.  It 
is  much  better  than  staring  white  ;  the  edifice  would 
not  be  nearly  so  grand  without  tliis  drapery  of  blacks 

I  did  not  find  these  streets  of  the  old  city  so  nar- 
row and  iiTCgular  as  I  expected.  All  the  principal 
ones  are  sufficiently  broad,  and  there  are  few  houses 
that  look  antique,  being,  I  suppose,  generally  modem- 
fronte<i,  when  not  actually  of  modem  sxibstance.  There 
is  little  or  no  show  or  pretension  in  this  paii  of  Lon- 
don ;  it  has  a  plain,  business  air,  —  an  air  of  hoqielj, 
actual  life,  as  of  a  metroiwlis  of  tradesmen,  who  have 
been  carrying  on  their  traffic  here,  in  sober  earnest, 
for  hundreds  of  years.  You  observe  on  the  sign- 
boards, "  Established  ninety  years  in  TlireadnetMlle 
Street,"  "Established  in  1700," — denoting  long  pedi- 
grees of  silk-mercers  and  hosiers,  —  De  Foe's  contem- 
poraries still  represented  by  their  jxjsterity,  who  handle 
the  hereditary  yardstick  on  the  same  spot. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  I  crossed  the  Thames 
over  a  bridge,  which,  I  think,  is  neai*  Charing  Cross. 
Afterwards,  I  found  my  way  to  London  Bridge,  where 
there  was  a  delightful  density  of  tlirong.  The  Tliamos 
is  not  so  wide  and  majestic  as  I  hatl  imagined,  — noth- 
ing like  the  Mersey,  for  example.  As  a  picturesque 
object,  however,  flowing  through  the  midst  of  a  city, 
it  would  lose  by  any  increase  of  width.  .  .  . 

Omnibuses  are  a  most  important  aid  to  wanderers 
about  London.  I  reached  home,  well  wearied,  about 
six  oVlock.  In  the  com*se  of  the  day,  I  had  seen  one 
person  whom  I  knew,  —  Mr.  Clarke,  to  whom  Henry 

B inti'oduced  me,  when  we  went  to  see  the  great 

ship  launched  on  the  Dee.  This,  I  believe,  was  in  Re^ 
gent  Street.     In  that  street,  too,  I  saw  a  company  of 
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dragoons,  heautifiilly  mounted,  and  defensively  armed, 
in  brass  helmetH  and  steel  euiraases,  polished  to  the 
utmost  excess  of  splendor.  It  was  a  pretty  sight.  At 
one  of  the  public  edifices,  on  each  aide  of  the  portal, 
sat  a  mounte<i  trooper,  similarly  armed,  and  with  hia 
carbine  resting  on  his  knee,  just  as  motionless  aa  a 
statue.  This,  too,  as  a  pieturcsque  circumstance,  was 
Tery  good,  and  really  made  an  impression  on  me  with 
respect  to  the  j>owor  and  stability  of  tJie  goverament, 
though  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  myself  for  it.  But 
then  the  thought,  that  for  generations  an  armed  war- 
rior has  alwa}*9  sat  just  there,  on  his  war-steed,  and 
with  his  weapon  in  hia  hand,  is  pleasant  to  the  imagi- 
nation, —  although  it  is  questionable  whether  his.  car- 
bine be  loaded  ;  and,  no  doubt,  if  tlie  authorities  bad 
any  message  to  send,  they  would  choose  some  other 
messenger  than  this  heavy  dragoon,  —  the  electric  wire, 
for  instance.  Still,  if  he  and  his  horse  were  to  be  with- 
drawn from  their  post,  night  or  day  (for  I  suppose  the 
sentinels  are  on  duty  all  night),  it  seems  as  if  the  mon- 
archy would  be  subverted,  and  the  English  constitu- 
tion crumble  into  rubbish  ;  and,  in  honest  fact,  it  will 
signify  something  like  that,  when  guard  is  relieved 
there  for  the  last  time. 


September  8M. —Yesterday  forenoon  S ,  the 

two  eldest  children,  and  I,  went  forth  into  London 
streets,  and  proceeded  down  Regent  Street,  and  tlienco 
to  St.  James's  Park,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a 
statue  of  somebody,  —  I  foi-get  whom.  On  the  very 
spacious  gravel  -  walks,  covering  several  acres,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Horse  Guards,  some  soldiers  were  going 
through  their  exerci.se ;  and,  after  looking  at  them 
awhile,  we  sti*olled  through  the  Park,  alongside  of  a 
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sheet  of  water,  in  which  various  kinds  of  ducks,  geese, 
and  rare  species  of  water-fowl  were  swimming.  There 
was  one  swan  of  immense  size,  which  moved  about 
among  the  lesser  fowls  like  a  stately  full-rigged  ship 
among  gunboats.  By  and  by  we  found  ourselves  near 
what  we  since  have  discovered  to  be  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace«  —  a  long  building,  in  the  Italian  st}'le,  but  of  no 
impressiveness,  and  which  one  soon  wearies  of  looking 
at.  The  Queen  having  gone  to  Scotland  the  day  be- 
fore, the  palace  now  looked  deserted,  although  there 
was  a  one-horse  cab,  of  shabby  aspect,  standing  at 
the  priinjipiil  front,  where  doubtless  the  carriages  of 
princes  and  the  nobility  draw  up.  There  is  a  foun- 
tain playing  before  tlie  palace,  and  water-fowl  love  to 
swim  under  its  jwrpctual  showers.  These  ducks  and 
geese  are  very  tame,  and  swim  to  the  margin  of  the 
pond  to  be  fed  by  visitors,  looking  up  at  you  with 
great  intelligence. 

S asked  a  man  in  a  sober  suit  of  livery  (of 

whom  we  saw  several  about  the  Park),  whose  were 
some  of  the  large  mansions  which  we  saw,  and  he 
pointed  out  Stafford  House,  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  —  a  very  noble  edifice,  much  more 
beautifid  tlian  the  palace,  though  not  so  large ;  also 
the  house  of  the  Earl  of  EUesmero,  and  residences  of 
other  noblemen.  This  range  of  mansions,  along  the 
Park,  from  the  spot  whence  we  viewed  them,  looks 
very  much  like  Beacon  Street,  in  Boston,  bordering 
on  the  Common,  allowing  for  a  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  scale  in  favor  of  the  Park  residences.  The 
Park,  however,  has  not  the  beautiful  elms  that  over- 
shadow Boston  Common,  nor  such  a  pleasant  undula- 
tion of  surface,  nor  the  fine  o£f-'i4ew  of  the  country, 
like  that  across  Charles  River.     I  doubt  whether  Lon- 
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don  can  show  so  delightful  a  spot  as  that  Common, 
always  excepting  the  superiority  of  English  lawns, 
which,  however^  is  not  so  eWdent  in  the  London  parks^ 
there  being  less  care  bestowed  on  the  grass  than  I 
should  have  expected. 

From  this  place  we  wandered  into  what  I  believe  to 
be  Hyde  Park,  attracted  by  a  gigantic  figure  on  horse- 
back, which  loomed  up  in  the  distance.  The  e£Fect  of 
this  enormous  steed  and  his  rider  is  very  grand,  seen 
in  the  misty  atmosphere.  I  do  not  understand  why 
we  did  not  see  St.  James's  Palace,  which  is  situated,  I 
believe,  at  the  extremity  of  the  same  range  of  man- 
sions of  which  Stafford  House  is  the  opposite  end. 
From  the  entrance  of  Hyde  Park,  we  seem  to  have 
gone  along  Piccadilly,  and,  making  two  or  three  turns, 

and  getting  bewildered,  I  put  S and  the  children 

Into  a  cab  and  sent  them  home.  Continuing  my  wan- 
derings, I  went  astray  among  squares  of  large  aristo- 
cratic-looking edificen,  all  apparently  new,  with  no 
shops  among  them,  some  yet  unfinished,  and  the  whole 
seeming  like  a  city  built  for  a  colony  of  gentlefolks, 
who  might  bo  expected  to  emigrate  thither  in  a  body. 
It  was  a  dreary  business  to  wander  there,  turning  cor- 
ner after  comer,  and  finding  no  way  of  getting  into  a 
less  stately  and  moi-e  genial  region.  At  last,  however, 
I  passed  in  front  of  the  Queen's  Mews,  where  sentinels 
were  on  guard,  and  where  a  jolly-looking  man,  in  a 
splendidly  laced  scarlet  coat  and  white-topped  boots, 
was  lounging  at  the  entrance.  He  looked  like  tho 
prince  of  grooms  or  coachmen.  .  .  . 

The  comer  of  Hyde  Park  was  within  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  I  took  a  Hansom  at  tlie  cab-stand  there, 
and  drove  to  the  American  Despatx-h  Agency,  26  Hen- 
rietta Street,  Covent  Garden,  ha\*ing  some  documents 
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of  state  to  be  sent  by  to-daj*s  steamer.  The  business 
of  fonvarding  despatches  to  America,  and  distributing 
them  to  the  various  legations  and  consulates  in  Eu- 
rope, must  be  a  pretty  esLtensive  one ;  for  Mr.  Miller 
has  a  large  office,  and  two  clerks  in  attendance. 

From  this  point  I  went  through  Covent  Garden 
Market,  and  got  astray  in  the  city,  so  that  I  can  give 
no  clear  account  of  my  afternoon's  wanderings.  I 
passed,  tlu'ough  Ilolbom,  however,  and  1  think  it  was 
from  that  street  that  1  passed  through  an  archway 
(wliich  I  almost  invariably  do^  when  I  see  one),  and 
found  myself  in  a  verj'  spacious,  gravelled  square,  sur- 
rounded on  the  four  sides  by  a  continuous  edifice  of 
dark  brick,  very  plain,  and  of  cold  and  stem  aspect. 
Tbis  was  Gray's  Inn,  all  tenanted  by  a"  multitude  of 
lawyers.  Passing  thence,  I  saw  "  Fumival's  Inn " 
over  another  archway,  but,  beiiig  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  I  did  not  go  thither.  In  Holborn,  still, 
I  went  through  anotlier  arched  entrance,  over  which 
was  *'  Staples  Inn,"  and  here,  likewise,  seemed  to  be 
offices,  but,  in  a  cx>urt  opening  inwards  from  this,  there 
was  a  surrounding  seclusion  of  quiet  dwelling-houses, 
with  beautiful  green  shrubbery  and  grass-plots  in  the 
court,  and  a  great  many  sunflowers  in  full  bloom. 
The  windows  were  open  ;  it  was  a  lovely  simmier  af- 
ternoon, and  I  have  a  sense  that  bees  were  humming 
in  the  court,  though  this  may  have  been  suggested  by 
my  fancy,  because  the  sound  would  have  been  ao  well 
suited  to  the  soenc.  A  boy  was  reading  at  one  of  the 
windows.  There  was  not  a  quieter  spot  in  England 
than  this,  and  it  was  very  strange  to  have  drifted  into 
it  so  suddenly  out  of  the  bustle  and  rumble  of  Hol- 
born ;  and  to  lose  all  tliis  repose  as  suddenly,  on  pass- 
ing through  the  arch  of  the  outer  court.     In  all  the 
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htuulreds  of  years  flinoe  Lioadon  was  built^  it  hae  not 
been  able  to  sweep  its  roanng  tide  over  that  little 
island  of  quiet.  In  Holbom  I  saw  tlic  most  antique- 
looking  houses  that  I  have  yet  met  with  in  London, 
but  none  of  very  remarkable  aspect. 

I  think  I  miist  have  been  under  a  spell  of  enchant- 
ment to-day,  connecting  me  with  St.  Paul's ;  for,  try- 
ing to  get  away  from  it  by  various  avenues,  I  still  got 
bewildered,  and  again  and  again  saw  its  great  dome 
and  pinn:u»Ie.s  l>efore  me.  I  observe  that  the  smoke 
has  chiefly  settled  on  the  lower  part  of  the  edifice, 
leaving  its  loftier  portions  and  its  spires  much  less  be- 
grimed. It  is  very  l)eautiful,  very  rich.  1  did  not 
think  that  anything  but  Gothic  architecture  could  so 
have  interested  me.  The  statues,  the  niches,  the  em- 
broidery, as  it  were,  of  sculpture  traced  around  it,  pro- 
duced a  delightful  effect.  In  front  of  8t.  Paul's  there 
is  a  statue  of  Queeu  Anne,  which  louk>i  rather  more 
majestic^  I  doubt  not,  than  that  fat  old  dame  ever  did. 
St  Paul's  Churchyard  had  always  been  a  place  of  im- 
mense interest  in  my  imagination.  It  is  merely  the 
cot  very  spacious  street,  running  round  the  base  of 
the  church, — at  least,  this  street  is  included  in  the 
churchyard,  together  w-itb  the  enclosure  immediately 
about  the  church,  sowed  with  tombstones.  I  meant  to 
look  for  the  children's  book-shop,  but  forgot  it,  or  neg- 
lected it,  from  not  feeling  so  much  interest  in  a  thing 
near  at  hand  as  when  it  seemed  unattainable. 

I  watched  a  man  tearing  down  the  brick  wall  of  a 
house  that  did  not  appear  very  old  ;  but  it  surprised 
me  to  see  how  crumbly  the  brick-work  was,  one  stroke 
of  his  pick  often  loosening  several  bricks  in  a  row.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  briok  Louses,  after  a  moderate 
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term  of  years,  fitand  more  by  habit  and  courtesy  than 
through  any  adhesive  force  of  the  old  mortar. 

I  recommenced  my  wanderings ;  but  I  remember 
nothing  else  partictdarly  claiming  to  be  mentioned, 
unless  it  be  Paternoster  Row,  —  a  little^  narrow,  dark- 
some lane,  in  which,  it  being  now  dusk  in  that  density 
of  the  city,  I  could  not  very  well  see  what  signs  were 
over  the  doors.  In  this  street,  or  thereabouts,  I  got 
into  an  omnibus,  and,  being  set  down  near  Regent's 
Circus,  reached  home  well  wearied. 


September  9th.  —  Yesterday,  having  some  tickets  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  we  went  thither  with  the  two 
eldest  children.  It  was  a  most  beautiful  sunny  day, 
the  very  perfection  of  English  weather,  — %vhich  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  the  Iwist  weather  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  some  few  days  in  an  American  October, 
These  gardens  are  at  the  end  of  Regent's  Park  farthest 
from  London,  and  they  are  very  extensive ;  though,  I 
think,  not  quite  wortliy  of  London,  —  not  so  good  aa 
one  would  expect  thera  to  be,  —  not  so  fine  and  per- 
fect a  collection  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  as  one 
might  fairly  look  for,  when  the  greatest  metropolis  of 
the  world  sets  out  to  have  such  a  collection  at  alL 
My  idea  was,  that  here  every  living  thing  was  pro- 
vided for,  in  the  way  best  suited  to  its  nature  and 
habits,  and  that  the  refinement  of  civilization  had  here 
restore<l  a  garden  of  Eden,  where  all  the  animal  king- 
dom had  regained  a  happy  home.  This  is  not  quite 
the  case  ;  though,  I  believe,  the  creatures  are  as  com- 
fortable as  coidd  be  expected,  and  there  are  certainly 
a  good  many  strange  beasts  here.  The  hippopotamus 
is  the  chief  treasure  of  the  collection,  —  an  immense, 
almost  misshapen,  mass  of  flesh.     At  this  moment  I 
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do  not  remember  anything  that  intei'ested  me  except  a 
sick  monkey,  —  a  very  large  monkey,  and  elderly  he 
aeemed  to  be.  His  keeper  brought  him  some  sweet- 
ened apple  and  water,  and  some  tea ;  for  the  monkey 
bad  quite  lost  bis  appetite,  and  refused  all  ordinary 
diet.  He  ciune,  however,  quito  eagerly,  and  smelt  of 
the  tea  and  apple,  the  keeper  exhorting  him  very  ten- 
derly to  eat.  But  the  poor  monkey  shook  his  head 
alowly,  and  with  the  most  pitiable  expression,  at  the 
same  time  extending  his  band  to  take  the  keeper's,  as 
if  claiming  his  s^^mpathy  and  friendship.  By  and  by 
the  keeper  {ytho  is  rather  a  aurly  feUow)  essayed 
harsher  measm^es,  and  insisted  that  tlie  monkey  should 
eat  what  had  been  brought  for  him,  and  hereupon  en- 
sued somewhat  of  a  struggle,  and  the  tea  was  over- 
turned upon  the  straw  of  the  bed.  Then  the  keeper 
scolded  him,  and,  seizing  him  by  one  arm,  drew  him 
out  of  bis  bttle  bedroom  into  the  larger  cage,  upon 
which  the  wronged  monkey  began  a  loud,  dissonant, 
reproachful  chatter,  more  expressive  of  a  sense  of  in- 
jury than  any  words  ooidd  l>e. 

Observing  the  spectators  in  front  of  the  cage,  he 
seemed  to  appc-al  to  them,  and  addressed  his  chatter 
thitherward,  and  stretched  out  his  long,  lean  arm  and 
black  hand  between  the  bars,  as  if  claiming  the  grasp 
of  any  one  friend  he  might  have  in  the  whole  world. 
He  was  placable,  however;  for  when  the  keeper  called 
him  in  a  gentler  tone,  he  hobbletl  towards  him  with  a 
very  stiff  and  rusty  movement,  and  the  scene  closed 
with  their  affectionately  hugging  one  another.  But  I 
fear  the  yoov  monkey  will  die.  In  a  future  state  of 
being,  I  think  it  will  be  one  of  my  inquiries,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mysteries  of  the  present  state,  why  mon- 
keys were  made.     The  Creator  could  not  surely  have 
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meant  to  ridicule  his  own  work.  It  might  rather  be 
fancied  that  Satan  ha<:l  perpetrated  monkeys,  with  a 
malicious  purpose  of  parodying  the  masterpiece  of  cre- 
ation 1 

The  Aquarium,  containing,  in  some  of  its  comport- 
mentS}  specimens  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of 
the  sea,  and,  in  others,  those  of  the  fresh  wate;r,  was 
richly  worth  inspecting ;  but  not  nearly  so  perfect  as 
it  might  be.  Now  T  think  we  have  a  right  to  claim, 
in  a  metropolitan  establishment  of  this  kind,  in  all  its 
departments,  a  degree  of  jierfeotion  that  shall  quite 
outdo  the  unpractised  thought  of  any  man  on  that 
l)artitmlar  subject. 

There  were  a  good  many  well-tlressed  people  and 
children  in  the  gardens,  Satui-day  being  a  fashiona- 
ble day  for  visiting  them.  One  g^eat  amusement  was 
feeding  some  beai-s  ^vith  bincuits  and  cakes,  of  which 
they  seemed  exceedingly  fond.  One  of  the  three  be^irs 
clambered  to  the  top  of  a  high  pole,  whence  he  invited 
tlie  spectators  to  hand  him  bits  of  cake  on  the  end 
of  a  stick,  or  to  toss  them  into  his  month,  which  ho 
opened  widely  for  that  purjiose.  Another,  apparently 
an  elderly  bear,  not  baring  skill  nor  agility  for  these 
g}Tnnastics,  sat  on  the  ground,  on  his  hinder  end, 
groaning  most  pitifuDy,  The  tliird  took  what  stray 
bits  he  could  get,  without  earning  them  by  any  antics. 

At  four  o'clock  there  was  some  music  from  the  band 
of  the  First  Life-Guanls,  a  great  multitude  of  chairs 
being  set  on  the  greensward  in  the  sunshine  and  shade, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  auditors.  Here  we  had 
the  usual  exhii>ition  of  English  bcanty,  neither  supe- 
rior nor  otherwise  to  what  I  have  seen  in  other  parts 
of  England.  Before  the  music  was  over,  we  walked 
slowly  homeward,  along  beside  Regent's  Park,  which 
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i8  very  prettily  laid  out,  but  lacks •sfjxne  last  touch  of 
richness  and  beauty  ;  though,  after  "aWv.'i  tlo  not  well 
see  what  more  could  be  done  with  ^vCs^'  trees,  and 

^jravel  -  walks.     The  children,   especially  'J •-,  who 

had  raced  from  one  thing  to  another  all  da^  ^It^^ 
grew  tired ;  so  we  put  them  into  a  cab,  and  wal^fi^ 
slowly  tlirough  Portland  Place,  where  are  a  greUt 
many  noble  mansions,  yet  no  very  admirable  archi- 
tecture ;  none  that  possessed,  nor  that  ever  oan  pos- 
sess, the  indefinable  charm  of  some  of  those  poor  old 
timber  houses  in  Shrewsbury.  The  art  of  domestic 
architcjcture  is  lost.  We  oan  rear  stately  and  beauti- 
ful dwellings  (though  we  seldom  do),  but  they  do  not 
seem  jjroper  to  the  life  of  man,  in  the  same  way  that 
his  shell  is  proper  to  the  lobster  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the 
mansion  of  the  nobleman  proper  to  him,  iu  the  same 
kind  and  degree,  that  a  hut  is  projier  to  a  peasant. 

From  Portland  Place  we  passed  into  Regent  Street, 
and  soon  reached  home. 


September  10th.  —  Yesterday  forenoon  we  walked 
out  with  tlie  children,  intending  for  Charing  Cross ; 
but,  missing  our  way,  as  usual,  we  went  down  a  rather 
wide  and  stately  street,  aud  saw  befoj*e  us  an  old  brick 
edifice  with  a  pretty  extensive  front,  over  which  rose 
a  clock -tower,  —  the  whole  dingy,  and  looking  both 
gloomy  and  mean.  There  was  an  arched  entrance 
beneath  the  clock-tower,  at  which  two  Guardsmen,  in 
their  be-ar-skin  caps,  were  statione<l  as  sentinels ;  aud 
from  tliis  circumstance,  and  our  having  some  guess  at 
the  locality,  we  concluded  the  old  brick  building  to 
be  St.  James's  Pahice.  Otherwise  we  might  liave 
taken  it  for  a  prison,  or  for  a  hos{)ital,  which,  in  truth, 
it  was  at  first  intended  for.      But,  certainly,  there 
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are  many  paupecs  ip.  'England  who  livo  in  edifices  of 
far  more  aroJiitefmral  pretension  externally  than  this 
prtneipal  pichice  of  tlic  English  sovcrei^i;ns. 

Seeing  other  people  go  through  the  archway,  we 
alaooveut,  meeting  no  impediment  from  the  seutinels, 
•afld ''found  ourselves  in  a  large  paved  court,  in  the 
cehtre  of  which  a  banner  was  stuck  down,  with  a  few 
soldiers  standing  near  it.  This  flag  was  the  banner 
of  the  regiment  of  guards  on  duty.  The  aspect  of 
the  interior  court  was  as  naked  and  dismal  as  the  out- 
side, the  bnck  being  of  that  dark  hue  almost  universal 
in  England.  On  one  side  of  the  court  there  was  a 
door  which  seemed  to  give  admlsiiion  to  a  chapel,  into 
which  several  |)ersons  went,  and  probably  we  might 
have  gone  too,  had  we  liked.  From  this  court,  we 
penetrated  uito  at  least  two  or  tliree  others ;  for  the 
palace  is  very  extensive,  and  all  of  it,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  on  the  same  pattern,  —  large,  enclosed  courts, 
paved,  and  quite  bare  of  grass,  shrubbery,  or  any 
beautiful  thing,  —  dark,  stem,  brick  walls,  without  the 
slightest  show  of  architectunil  beauty,  or  even  an  or- 
nament over  the  square,  commonplace  windows,  look- 
ing down  on  those  forlorn  courts.  A  carriage  -  drive 
passes  through  it,  if  I  remember  aright,  from  tlie  prin- 
cipal front,  emerging  by  one  of  the  sides  ;  and  1  sup- 
pose that  the  carriages  roll  thix)ugh  the  palace,  at  the 
levees  and  drawing-rooms.  There  was  notliing  to  de- 
tain us  here  any  long  time,  so  we  went  from  court  to 
court,  and  came  out  through  a  side -opening.  The 
edifice  is  battlemented  all  round,  and  thls^  with  some- 
what of  fantastic  in  the  shape  of  the  dock-tower,  is 
the  only  Attempt  at  ornament  in  the  whole. 

Then  we  skirted  along  St.  James's  Park,  passing 
Marlborough  House,  —  a  red  brick  building,  —  and  a 
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very  long  range  nf  stone  eclifipcs,  which,  whether  lliey 
were  publiu  or  private,  one  house  or  twenty,  we  knew 
not.    We  ascended  the  steps  of  the  York  Column,  and 

tn   reached  Charing  Ciohs  and  Trafalgar  Square, 

lere  there  are  more  arehiteotural  monuments  than 
in  any  other  one  place  in  London ;  l>e8ides  two  foun- 
tains, j)Iaying  in  large  reservoirs  of  water,  and  vari- 
ous edifices  of  note  and  interest. 

Northumborland  House,  now,  and  for  a  long  while, 
»e  town  rejjidence  of  the  Percys,  stands  on  the  Strand 

le,  — over  the  entrance  a  lion,  ver}'  spiritedly  hcuIjv 
tured,  flinging  out  his  long  tail.  On  another  side 
of  the  8qiuu*e  is  Morley's  Hotel,  exceedingly  spai'ious, 
and  looking  more  American  than  anything  else  in  the 
hott.d  line  that  I  have  seen  here. 

The  Nelson  monument,  with  Lord  Nelson,  in  a 
cocked  hat,  on  its  top,  is  very  grand  in  its  effect. 
All  about  the  square  there  were  sundry  loungers,  peo- 
ple looking  at  the  Iwus- reliefs  on  Nelson's  Column, 
ohiltlren  patldling  in  die  resei-voirs  of  the  fountains; 
and,  it  being  a  sunny  day,  it  was  a  cheerful  and  light- 
some, as  well  as  an  impressive  scene.  On  second 
thout;ht«,  I  do  not  know  but  that  London  shoidd  have 
a  far  better  display  of  architecture  and  sculpture  than 
this,  on  its  finest  site,  and  in  its  very  centre  ;  for,  after 
all,  there  is  nothing  of  the  very  beat.  But  I  missed 
mithing  at  the  time. 

In  the  afternoon  S and  I  set  out  to  attend  di- 
vine service  in  Westminster  Abbey.  On  our  way 
thither  we  passed  through  Pall  Mall,  which  is  full  of 
club-houses,  and  we  were  much  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  one  lately  erected  for  the  Carleton  Club.  It  is 
built  of  a  buff-eolored  or  j'ellowish  stone,  with  pillars 
or  pilasters  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite,  wonderfully 
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rich  and  beautiful ;  and  there  is  a  running  border  of 
sculptured  figures  all  round  the  up))er  part  of  the 
building,  besides  other  ornament  and  embroidery, 
wherever  there  was  room  or  occasion  for  it.  It  be- 
ing an  oblong  square,  the  smooth  and  polished  aspect 
in  this  union  of  two  rich  colors  in  it  —  this  delicacy 
and  minuteness  of  iinish,  this  lavish  ornament  —  made 
me  think  of  a  lady's  jewel-box;  and  if  it  could  be 
reduced  to  the  size  of  about  a  foot  square,  or  less,  it 
would  make  the  very  prettiest  one  that  ever  was  seen. 
I  question  whether  it  have  any  right  to  be  larger  than 
a  jewel-box ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  most  beautifid  edifice. 
We  turned  down  Whitehall,  at  the  Iiead  of  which, 
over  the  very  spot  where  the  Regicides  were  executed, 
stands  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  L,  — 
the  statue  that  was  burie<l  under  the  earth  during  the 
whole  of  Cromwell's  time,  and  emerged  after  the  Res- 
toration. We  saw  the  Admiralty  and  the  Horse- 
Guards,  and»  in  front  of  the  latter,  the  two  mounted 
sentineb,  one  of  whom  was  flirting  and  laughing  with 
some  girls.  On  tlie  other  side  of  tlie  street  stands  the 
Banqueting-I louse,  built  by  Inigo  Jones;  from  a  win- 
dow of  which  King  Charles  stepped  forth,  wearing  a 
kingly  head,  which,  within  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
fell  with  a  dead  thump  on  the  scaffold.  It  was  nobly 
done,  —  and  nobly  suffered.  How  rich  is  history  in 
the  little  space  around  this  spot  I 

I  find  that  the  day  after  I  reached  London,  I  en- 
tirely passed  by  Westminster  Abbey  without  knowing 
it,  partly  because  my  eyes  were  attracted  by  tlie  gau- 
dier show  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  partly 
because  this  part  of  the  Abbey  has  been  so  much  re- 
paired and  renewed  that  it  has  not  the  marks  of  age. 
Looking  at  its  front,  I  now  found  it  very  grand  and 
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%'enenilili? ;  but  it  is  useless  to  attempt  a  desciiptiou : 
tbe^  tbinga  are  not  to  l>e  transhiteil  into  words ;  tbey 
cttu  be  kuowu  ouly  by  stn^^iiig  tbrui,  uiid,  until  secu,  it 
is  well  to  shape  out  uo  idea  of  theiD.  ImpressiouB, 
8tatei»  of  uiiud,  produced  by  noble  si>octacles  of  what- 
ever kind,  are  all  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  attempt 
reproducing  with  the  pen. 

After  coming  out  of  the  Abbey,  we  looked  at  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  directly  across  the  way,  — 
an  immense  structure,  and  certainly  most  splendid, 
built  of  a  l>eautifid  warm-colored  stone.  The  build- 
ing has  a  very  elaborate  finisli,  and  delighted  me  at 
first ;  but  by  and  by  I  l>egan  to  be  sensible  of  a  wear- 
iness in  the  effe<'t,  a  lack  of  variety  in  the  plan  and 
ornament,  a  deficiency  of  invention  ;  bo  that  instead  of 
being  more  and  more  interested  the  longer  one  looks, 
as  b  the  case  with  an  old  Gothic  edifice,  and  contimi- 
ally  reading  deeper  into  it,  one  finds  tliat  one  has  seen 
all  in  seeing  a  little  piece,  and  that  the  magnificent 
palace  has  notliing  better  to  sliow  one  or  to  do  for  one. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  old  weather-stained  and  smoke- 
blackened  Abbey  shames  down  this  brand  -  ne^vness  ; 
not  that  the  Parliament  Houses  are  not  fine  objects  to 
look  at,  too* 

Yesterday  morning  we  walked  to  Charing  Cross, 

■with  U and  J ,  and  there  took  a  cub  to  the 

Tower,  driving  thither  through  the  Strand,  Fleet 
Street,  past  St.  Paul's,  and  amid  all  the  thickest 
throng  of  the  city.  I  have  not  a  very  distinct  idcu 
of  the  Tower,  but  remember  that  our  cab  drove  within 
an  outer  gate,  where  we  alighted  at  a  ticket-office ;  the 
old  royal  fortress  being  now  a  regular  show-place,  at 
sixpence  a  head,  including  the  sight  of  armory  and 
crown-jewels.    We  saw  about  the  gate  several  warders 
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or  yeomen  of  the  guard,  or  beef-eaters,  dressed  in  scar- 
let coats  of  antique  fashion,  richly  embroidered  with 
golden  crowns,  both  on  the  breast  and  back,  and  other 
royal  devices  and  insignia ;  so  that  tJiey  looked  very 
much  like  the  kings  on  a  pack  of  cards,  or  regidar 
tnmips,  at  all  events,  I  believe  they  are  old  soldiers, 
promoted  to  this  position  for  good  conduct.  One  of 
them  took  charge  of  us,  and  when  a  sufficient  number 
of  visitors  had  collected  with  us,  he  led  us  to  see  what 
very  small  portion  of  the  Tower  is  sho^vn. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  groimd  within  the  outer 
precincts ;  and  it  has  streets  and  houses  and  inhabi- 
tants and  a  church  within  it ;  and,  goiug  up  and  down 
behind  the  warder,  without  any  freetlom  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  plwe  by  strolling  about,  I  know 
little  more  about  it  than  when  1  went  in,  —  only  rec- 
ollecting a  mean  and  disagreeable  confusion  of  brick 
walls,  barracks,  paved  courts,  with  here  and  there  a 
low  bulky  turret,  of  rather  antique  aspect,  and,  in  front 
of  one  of  the  edifices,  a  range  of  ciirious  old  cannon, 
lying  on  the  groimd,  some  of  them  immensely  large 
and  long,  and  beautifidly  wrought  in  brass.  I  ob- 
served by  a  plan,  however,  that  the  White  Tower,  con- 
taining the  annory,  stands  about  in  the  centre  of  the 
fortress,  and  tliat  it  is  a  square,  battlemented  struc- 
ture, having  a  turret  at  each  angle.  We  followed  the 
warder  into  the  White  Tower,  and  there  saw,  in  the 
first  place,  a  long  gallery  of  moimted  knights,  and 
men  at  arms,  which  has  been  so  often  described  that 
when  I  wish  to  recall  it  to  memory  I  shall  turn  to 
some  other  person's  accoimt  of  it.  I  was  much  struck, 
however,  with  the  beautiful  execution  of  a  good  many 
of  the  suits  of  aJTiior,  and  the  exquisite  detail  with 
which  they  were  engraved.     The  artists  of  those  days 
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attained  very  great  skill  in  tliis  kind  of  manufacture. 
The  figures  of  the  knights,  too,  in  full  array,  luidoubt- 
edly  may  have  shown  a  combination  of  Btateliness  and 
grace  which  heretofore  I  have  n(»t  l>elieved  ui,  —  not 
Bceing  how  it  could  be  compatible  with  iron  garmenta. 
But  it  is  quite  incomprehensible  how,  in  the  time  of 
the  heaviest  armor,  they  could  stnke  a  blow,  or  po8- 
fieAH  any  freedom  of  movement,  except  such  as  a  turtle 
it  capable  of ;  and,  iu  truth,  they  are  said  not  to  have 
been  able  to  rise  up  when  overthrowTi.  They  proba^ 
bly  stuck  out  their  lances,  and  rode  straight  at  the 
enemy,  depending  upon  upsetting  him  by  their  mass 
and  weight.  In  the  row  of  knights  is  Henry  VIII.; 
also  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  mast 
■have  been  an  immensely  bulky  man;  also,  a  splendid 
suit  of  armor,  gilded  all  over,  presented  by  the  city  of 
I»ndon  t^  Charles  I. ;  also,  two  or  three  suits  of  boys' 
armor,  for  the  little  princes  of  the  I  louse  of  Stuart. 
They  began  to  wear  these  bunlens  l>etimes,  in  onier 
that  their  manhood  might  be  the  more  tolerant  of 
them.  We  went  through  this  gallery  so  hastily  that 
it  would  have  been  about  as  well  not  to  have  seen  it 
at  alL 

Then  we  went  up  a  winding  stair  to  another  room, 
eontaining  armor  and  weapons,  and  beautifid  brass 
cannon,  that  appeared  to  have  been  for  ornament 
rather  than  use,  some  of  them  being  quite  covered 
with  embossed  scidpture,  marvellously  well  wTOUght. 
In  this  room  was  John  of  Gaunt*s  suit,  indicating  a 
man  seven  feet  hiffh,  and  the  annor  seems  to  l>ear 
the  marks  of  much  wear;  but  tliis  may  be  owing 
to  great  scrubbing,  throughout  the  centuries  since 
John  of  Gaunt  died.  There,  too,  we  saw  the  cloak 
in  which  Wolfe  fell,  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  —  a 
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coarse,  faded,  threadbare,  lightxroloretl  garment,  folded 
up  under  a  glass  case.  Many  other  things  we  might 
have  seen,  worthy  of  being  attended  to,  ha<l  there  been 
time  to  look  at  them. 

Following  into  still  another  room,  we  wore  told  that 
this  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ai)artment,  while  con- 
fined in  the  Tower,  so  that  it  Avns  witliiu  Uiese  walls 
that  he  wrote  the  History  of  the  World,  The  room 
was  formerly  lighted  by  lancet  windows,  and  must 
have  been  very  gloomy ;  but,  if  he  had  the  whole 
length  of  it  to  himself,  it  was  a  good  space  to  walk 
and  meditate  in.  On  one  side  of  the  apartment  is  a 
low  door,  giving  admittance,  we  were  told,  to  the  cell 
where  Raleigh  slept ;  so  we  went  in,  and  found  it  des- 
titute of  any  window,  and  so  dark  that  we  could  not 
estimate  its  small  extent  except  by  feeling  about  At 
the  threshold  of  this  sleeping-kennel,  there  were  one 
or  two  inscriptions,  scratched  in  the  wall,  but  not,  i^M 
believe,  by  Raleigh.  ^H 

In  this  apartment,  among  a  great  many  other  cu- 
rious tilings,  are  shown  tlie  devilish  instnmients  of 
torture  which  the  Spaniards  were  bringing  U\  England 
in  their  Annada ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  sits 
Queen  Elizalx^th  on  horseback,  in  her  high  ruff  and 
faded  finery.  Very  likely  none  of  these  clothes  were 
ever  on  her  actual  person.  Here,  too,  we  saw  a  headft^f 
man^s  block,  —  not  that  on  which  Raleigh  was  be-^^ 
headed,  which  I  would  have  given  gold  to  see,  but  the 
one  which  was  used  for  the  Scotch  Lords  Kilmarnock, 
Lovat,  and  others,  executed  on  accoimt  of  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1745.  It  is  a  block  of  oak,  about  two  feet 
high,  with  a  large  knot  in  it,  so  that  it  would  not  ea- 
sily be  split  by  a  blow  of  the  lixe ;  hewn  and  smoothed 
in  a  very  workmanlike  way,  and  with  a  hollow  to  ao- 
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commodate  tlie  head  and  shoulders  on  each  side.  There 
were  two  or  three  very  strong  marks  of  the  axe  in  the 
part  over  which  the  neck  lay,  and  sevoral  smalhn'cnts; 
as  if  the  first  stroke  nearly  severetl  tlie  head,  and  then 
the  chopping  off  was  finished  by  smaller  blows^  as  we 
see  a  butcher  cutting  meat  with  his  eleaver.  A  heiuls- 
man's  axe  was  likewise  shown  us,  —  its  date  unknown. 

In  the  White  Tower  we  were  sliowu  the  Regalia, 
under  a  glasA,  and  witliin  an  iron  eage.  Edwanl  the 
Confessor's  golden  staff  was  very  finely  wrought ;  and 
there  were  a  great  many  pretty  things ;  but  I  have  a 
suspicion,  I  know  not  why,  that  these  are  not  the  real 
jewels,  —  at  least,  that  such  inestimable  ones  as  tlie 
Koh-i-noor  (or  however  it  is  spelt)  are  less  freely  ex- 
hihit<*d. 

The  warder  then  led  us  into  a  paved  court,  which 
he  said  was  the  place  of  execution  of  all  royal  person- 
ages and  others,  who,  from  motives  of  fear  or  favor, 
were  l>ebea(led  privately.  Ilaleigh  was  among  these, 
and  so  was  Anne  Boleyn.  We  then  followed  to  the 
Beaucbamp  Tower,  where  many  state  priHoners  of 
note  were  confined,  and  where,  on  the  walls  of  one  of 
the  chambers,  there  are  several  inscriptions  and  scidp- 
tures  of  various  doices,  done  by  the  prisoners,  —  and 
very  skilfully  done,  too,  though  perhaps  with  no  beU 
ter  instrument  tlian  an  old  nail.  These  poor  wretches 
had  time  and  leisure  enough  U)  spend  upon  their  work. 
This  chamlier  is  lighted  by  small  lancet  windows, 
pierced  at  equal  intervals  round  the  circle  of  the  Beau- 
dtamp  Tower ;  and  it  (contains  a  hirge,  square  fire- 
place, in  which  is  now  placed  a  smaJl  modem  stove. 
We  were  hurried  away,  before  we  could  even  glance 
at  the  insf'riptions,  and  we  saw  nothing  else,  except 
the  loWf  obscure  doorway  in  the  Bloody  Tower,  lead- 
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ing  to  the  staircase,  under  which  were  found  the  sup- 
posed bones  of  the  little  princes ;  and  lastly,  the  round, 
Norman  arch,  opening  to  the  water  passage,  called  the 
Traitor's  Gate.  Finally,  we  ate  some  cakes  and  buns 
in  the  refresliment-room  connected  with  the  tickets 
office,  and  tlien  left  the  fortress.  The  ancient  moat, 
by  the  way,  has  been  drained  within  a  few  years,  and 
now  forms  a  great  hollow  space,  with  grassy  banks, 
round  about  the  citadel. 

We  now  wished  to  see  the  Thames,  and  therefore 
threiKled  oiu*  way  aloni;  Thames  Street,  towards  Lon- 
don Bridge,  passing  through  a  fish-market,  which  I 
supjmse  to  be  the  actual  Billingsgate,  whence  ongi- 
nated  all  the  fotd  language  in  England.  Under  Lon- 
don  Bridge  there  is  a  station  for  steamers  running  to 
Greenwich  and  Woolwich.  We  got  on  board  one  of 
these,  not  very  well  knowing,  nor  much  caring,  whither 
it  might  take  us,  and  steamed  down  the  river,  which 
is  bordered  with  the  shabbiest,  blackest,  ugliest,  mean- 
est buildings :  it  is  the  back  side  of  tlic  town ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  muddy  tide  of  the  Thames  deserves  to  see 
no  better.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  shipping  in  the 
river,  and  many  steamers,  and  it  was  much  more 
crowded  than  the  Mersey,  where  all  the  ships  go  into 
docks ;  but  tlie  vessels  were  not  so  fine.  By  and  by 
we  reacheil  Greenwich,  and  went  ashore  there,  pro- 
ceeding up  from  the  quay,  past  beer-ahops  and  eating- 
houses  in  great  numbers  and  variety.  Gi*eenwich  Hos- 
pital is  here  a  very  prominent  object,  and  after  passing 
along  its  extensive  front,  facing  towards  the  river,  we 
entered  one  of  the  principal  gates,  as  we  found  our- 
selves free  to  do. 
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We  now  left  the  hospital,  and  steamed  back  to 
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London  Bridge,  whence  we  went  up  into  the  city,  and, 
to  finish  the  labors  of  the  day,  ascended  the  Monu- 
ment. This  seems  to  be  still  a  favorite  a<l  venture 
with  the  cockneys;  for  we  heard  one  woman,  who 
went  up  with  us,  saying  that  she  had  been  thinking  of 
fl;oing  up  all  her  life,  and  another  said  that  she  ha<l 
f^e  up  thirty  years  ago.  There  is  an  iron  railing, 
or  rather  a  cage,  roimd  the  top,  through  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  people  to  force  their  way,  in 
order  to  precipitate  themselves,  as  six  persons  have 
heretofore  done.  There  was  a  mist  over  London,  so 
that  we  did  not  gain  a  very  clear  view,  except  of  the 
swarms  of  people  running  about,  like  ants,  in  the 
streets  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Monuiueut. 

Descending,  I  put  S and  the  children  into  a 

cab,  and  I  myself  wandered  about  the  city.  Passing 
along  Fleet  Street,  I  tumetl  in  through  an  archway, 
which  I  rightly  guessed  to  be  the  entrance  to  the 
Temple.  It  is  a  very  large  space,  containing  many 
large,  solemn,  and  serious  edifices  of  dark  brick,  and 
no  sooner  do  you  pass  under  the  arch  than  all  the 
rumble  and  bustle  of  London  dies  away  at  once ;  and 
it  seems  as  if  a  person  might  live  tliere  in  perfect 
quiet,  without  suspecting  tliat  it  was  not  always  a 
Sabbath.  People  appear  to  have  their  separate  resi- 
dences here ;  but  1  do  not  understand  what  is  the 
economy  of  their  lives.  Quite  in  tlie  deepest  interior 
of  this  region,  there  is  a  large  garden,  bordering  on 
the  Tliames,  along  which  it  has  a  gravel-walk,  and 
benehes  where  it  would  be  pleasant  to  sit  On  one 
edge  of  the  garden,  there  is  some  scanty  shrubbery, 
and  flowers  of  no  great  brilliancy ;  and  the  gnicu- 
Bward,  with  which  the  garden  is  mostly  covered,  is  not 
particuhu-iy  riuh  nor  verdant. 
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Emerging  from  the  Temple,  I  stopped  at  a  tarem 
in  the  Stnmd,  the  waiter  of  which  observed  to  me, 
"  Tliey  say  Sebastopol  is  taken,  sir ! "  It  wa^  only 
such  an  iuteretitiug  event  that  could  have  induced  an 
Englisih  waiter  to  make  a  remark  to  a  stranger,  not 
called  for  in  the  way  of  business. 

The  best  view  we  had  of  the  Tower — in  fact,  the 
only  extemid  view,  and  the  only  time  we  really  saw 
the  White  Tower  —  was  from  the  river,  as  we  steamed 
past  it.  Here  the  high,  square,  battlemeuted  White 
Tower,  with  the  four  turrets  at  itn  corners,  rises  prom- 
inently above  all  other  parts  of  the  fortress. 

September  13^/i.  — Mr. ,  the  American  Minis- 
ter, called  on  me  on  Tnestlay,  and  left  his  card ;  an 
intimation  tliat  I  ought  sooner  to  have  paid  my  re- 
spects to  him ;  so  yesterday  forenoon  1  set  out  to  find 
his  residence,  5C  Harley  Street.     It  is  a  street  out  of 
Cavendish  Square,  in  a  fashionable  quarter,  although 
fashion  is  said  to  be  ebbing  away  from  it.     The  am- 
bassador seems  to  intend  some  little  state  in  his  ar- 
rangements;  but,   no  doubt,  the  establislmient   com- 
pares shabbily  enough  with  thoiie  of  the  legations  of  I 
other  great  countries,  and  with  the  houses  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy.     A  servant,   not  in  liveiy,  or  in   a  j 
very  unrecognizable  one,  opened  the  door  for  me,  and           ' 
gave  my  card  to  a  sort  of  up|>er  attendant,  who  took 

it  in  to  Mr. .     He  had  three  gentlemen  with  liim,  ' 

so  desired  tliat  I  should  be  ushered  into  the  office  of  . 

the  legation,  mitil  he  sliould   be  able  to  receive  me. 

Here  I  found  a  clerk,  or  attache,  Mr,  M ,  who  has  ' 

been  two  or  tliree  years  on  this  side  of  the  water:  an  i 

intelligent  person,  who  seems  to  be  in  correspondence  ' 
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with  tlie  New  York  "  Courier  and  Enqtiirer."  By  and 
by  came  in  another  Amorican  to  get  a  passport  for 
the  Continent,  and  soon  the  thri;c  geutlemeu  took 
leave  of  the  Ambassador,  and  I  was  invited  to  his 
presence. 

The  tall,  large  figure  of  Mr. has  a  certain  air 

of  state  and  dignity  ;  he  carries  his  head  in  a  very 
awkward  way,  but  still  looks  like  a  man  of  long  and 
high  authority,  and,  with  his  white  hair,  is  now  quite 
venerable.  There  is  certainly  a  lack  of  polish,  a  kind 
of  rusticity,  uotA^dthstandiug  which  you  feel  him  to  be 
a  man  of  the  world.  I  should  think  he  might  succeed 
very  tolerably  in  English  society,  being  heavy  and 
sensible,  cool,  kimlly,  and  good-humored,  witli  a  great 
deal  of  experience  of  life.  We  talked  about  various 
matters,  ]K>lit]CS  among  the  rest;  and  he  observed 
that  if  the  President  had  taken  the  advice  which  he 
gave  him  in  two  long  letters,  l>efore  his  inaugumtion, 
he  would  have  had  a  perfectly  quiet  and  successful 
term  of  office.  The  advice  was,  to  form  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  cabinet  of  Union  men,  and  to  satisfy  the 
extremes  of  the  party  by  a  fair  distribution  of  minor 
offices ;  whereas  he  formed  his  cabinet  of  extreme 
men,  on  both  sides,  and  gave  the  minor  offices  to  mod- 
erate ones.     But  the  antislavcry  people,  surely,  had 

no  representative   in   the  cabinet.     Mr. further 

obsor^'eil,  that  he  thought  the  President  had  a  fair 
chance  of  re-nomination,  for  that  the  South  could  not, 
in  honor,  desert  him  ;  to  which  I  replied  that  the 
South  hail  been  guilty  of  such  tilings  heretofore.     Mr. 

thinks   that  the  next   Preaidentiid  term  will  be 

more  impoi*tant  an<l  critical,  botli  as  to  our  foreign 
relations  and  internal  affairs,  than  any  preceding  one, 
—  which  I  should  judge  likely  enough  to  be  the  case« 

vou.  VUl.  8 
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although  I  heard  the  same  prophecy  often  made  re- 
specting the  present  t-erm. 

The  ambasBailor  dined  ftdth  us  at  Kock  Park  a  year 
or  two  ago,  and  I  then  felt,  and  always  feel,  aa  if  he 
were  a  man  of  hearty  feeling  and  simplicity,  and  cer- 
tainly it  would  bo  unjust  to  conclude  otlierwise  merely 
from  the  fact  (verj'  suspicious,  it  is  true)  of  his  hav. 
ing  been  a  life -long  politician.  After  we  bad  got 
through  a  little  matter  of  business  (respecting  a  yoimg 
American  who  liaa  enlisted  at  Liverpool),  the  Minis- 
ter rang  Ids  bell,  and  ordered  another  visitor  to  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  so  I  took  my  leave.  In  the  other  room  I 
found  tlie  8ecretaiy  of  Legation,  — a  tall,  slender  man 
of  about  forty,  with  a  small  head  and  face,  —  gentle* 
manly  enough,  sensible,  and  well  informed,  yet,  I 
shoidd  judge,  not  quite  up  to  his  place.  There  was 
also  a  Dr.  li- — =— from  Michigan  present,  an<i  I  rather 
fancy  tiie  ambassador  is  quite  as  much  bored  with  vLv 
itors  as  the  consid  at  Liverpool.  Before  I  left  the  of- 
fice, Mr. came  in  with  Miss  Sarah  Clarke  on  his 

his  arm.  She  had  come  tliither  to  get  her  passport 
vis^d ;  and  when  her  business  was  concluded,  we  went 
out  together. 

She  was  going  farther  towards  the  West  End,  and 
I  into  the  city ;  so  we  soon  parted,  and  I  lost  myself 
among  the  stroets  and  squares,  arriving  at  last  at  Ox- 
ford Street,  though  even  then  I  did  not  know  whether 
my  face  were  turned  citywanl  or  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Crossing  Regent  Street,  however^  I  iK-eame 
sure  of  my  whereabout,  and  went  on  through  llollKim, 
and  sought  hither  and  thither  for  Grace  Church  Street, 
in  order  to  find  the  American  Consul,  General  Canij>- 
bell;  for  I  needed  his  aid  to  get  a  bank  post'-bill 
cashed.     But  I  oould  not  find  the  street,  go  where  I 
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would  ;  so  at  last  I  went  to  No.  65  Cheapsiilc,  and  in- 
troducetl  myself  to  Mr.  - — — ,  whom  I  alrciwiy  knew  by 
letter,  and  by  a  good  luauy  of  his  poemu,  which  he 
has  sent  me,  and  by  two  excellent  watt-lies,  whieh  I 
bought  of  him.  Tliis  establisliment,  though  it  has  the 
ordinary  front  of  dingy  brick,  common  to  buildings  in 
the  city,  looks  like  a  time-long  stand,  the  old  shop  of 
a  London  tradesman,  with  a  large  figure  of  a  watch 
over  the  door,  a  great  many  watches  (and  yet  no  gor- 
geous show  of  them)  in  the  window*  a  low,  dark  front 
shop,  and  a  little  room  behind,  where  there  was  a  chair 

or   two.     Mr. is    a    small,   slender  yoimg   man, 

quite  un-English  in  aspect,  with  black,  curly  hair,  a 
thin,  dark,  colorless  visage,  very  animated  and  of 
quick  expression,  with  a  nervous  temperament.  .  .  . 
He  dismounted  from  a  desk  when  my  card  was  handed 
to  him,  and  turned  to  me  with  a  vivid,  glad  look  of 
recc^nition. 

We  talked,  in  the  first  place,  about  poetry  and  such 
matters,  about  England  and  America^  and  the  nature 
and  depth  of  theii*  mutual  dislike,  and,  of  course,  the 
slavery  question  came  up,  as  it  always  does,  in  one 
way  or  another.  Anon,  I  produced  my  bank  post^biU  ; 
and  Mr.  -  ■  ■  kindly  engaged  to  identify  me  at  the 
bank,  being  ready  to  swear  to  me,  he  said,  on  the 
strength  of  my  resemblance  to  my  engraved  portrait. 
So  we  set  out  for  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  arriving 
the-re,  were  directed  to  the  proper  clerk,  after  much  in- 
quiry ;  but  he  told  us  that  the  bill  was  not  yet  due, 
having  been  drawn  at  seven  days,  and  having  two  still 
to  nuL,  —  which  was  the  fact.     As  I  was  almost  shil- 

liogless,  Mr. now  offered  to  cash  it  for  me.     He 

is  very  kind  and  goocL  .  .  .  Arriving  at  his  shop 
again,  he  went  out  to  procure  the  money,  and  soon  re* 
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turned  with  it.  At  my  departure  he  gave  me  a 
of  a  new  }>oem  of  his,  entitled  "  Verdicts,"  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  Lowell's  satire.  .  .  .  Mr. re- 
sides now  at  Greenwich,  whither  he  hoped  I  would 
eonie  and  see  him  on  my  return  to  London.  Perhaps 
I  will,  for  I  like  him.  It  seems  strani^  to  see  an 
Englishman  with  so  little  physical  ponderosity  and 
ohtiiReness  of  nerve.  | 

After  parting  from  him,  it  being  three  o'clock  of 
thereabouts,  I  resumed  my  wauderings  about  the  city, 
of  which  I  never  weary  as  long  as  I  can  put  one  foot 
before  the  other. 

Seeing  that  the  door  of  St.  PauFs,  under  one  of 
semiciivular  porches,  was  partially  open,  I  went 
and  I'ound  that  the  afternoon  service  was  about  to  be 
performed  ;  so  1  remained  to  heai*  it,  and  to  see  what 
I  could  of  the  cathedral.  What  a  total  and  admirable 
contrast  between  this  and  a  Gotliic  church  I  the  latter 
BO  dim  and  mysterioiLs,  with  its  various  aisles,  its  in- 
tricacy of  jKiiuted  arches,  its  dark  walls  and  columns 
and  pavement,  and  its  pauited  glass  windows,  bedim- 
ming  even  what  daylight  might  othe^^^'ise  get  into  its 
eternal  evening.  But  this  cathedral  was  full  of  light, 
and  light  was  proper  to  it.  There  were  no  painted 
windows,  no  dim  recesses,  but  a  wide  and  airy  space 
beneath  th(^  dome  ;  find  even  through  the  long  perspec- 
tive of  the  nave  there  was  no  obscurity,  but  one  lofty 
and  beautifully  rtmnded  arch  succeeding  to  another, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  walls  were  white, 
the  pavement  constructed  of  sqiuares  of  gray  and  white 
marble.  It  is  a  most  grand  and  stately  edifice,  and 
its  characteristic  seems  to  be  to  continue  foi-ever  fresh 
and  new  ;  whereas  such  a  church  as  Westminster  Ab- 
bey must  have  been  as  venerable  as  it  is  now  fram  the 
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first  day  when  it  grew  to  bo  an  edifice  at  aU.  How 
wonderful  man  is  in  Lis  works  !  How  glad  I  am  that 
there  can  be  tNi'o  siieh  adiiiirable  churrlies,  in  their  op- 
posite styles,  as  St.  Paul*s  and  Westminster  Abbey ! 

The  organ  was  pLiyetl  while  I  was  there,  and  there 
was  an  anthem  beautifully  chanted  by  voices  that 
eaiiie  irom  afar  oil  and  ivmotely  alxive,  aa  if  out  of  a 
sunny  sky.  Meanwhile  I  looked  at  such  monuments 
us  were  near  ;  eliiefly  those  erected  to  miliUiry  or  naval 
men,  —  Picton,  General  Ponsonby,  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
and  others ;  but  against  one  of  the  pillars  stands  a 
statue  of  Dr.  Johnson,  —  a  noble  and  tlioughtful  fig- 
ure, with  a  development  of  muscle  befitting  an  athlete. 
I  doubt  whether  sculptors  do  not  err  in  point  of  taste, 
by  making  all  their  statues  models  of  physical  perfco- 
tion,  instead  of  expressing  by  them  tlie  individiud 
character  and  habits  of  tlie  man.  The  statue  in  the 
market-place  at  Lichfield  has  more  of  the  homely 
truth  of  Jolmson's  actiud  j)ersonality  than  this. 

St.  Paul's,  as  yet,  is  by  no  means  crowded  with 
monuments  ;  there  is,  indeed,  plenty  of  room  for  a  mob 
of  the  illustrious,  yet  to  come.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  character  of  the  edifice?  would  be  injured  by 
allowing  the  monuments  to  be  clustered  together  so 
closely  as  at  Westminster,  by  incrusting  the  walls  with 
them,  or  letting  the  statues  throng  about  the  pedestals 
,r4ii  columns.  There  must  he  no  confusion  in  such  a 
as  this,  and  I  question  wlietber  the  effect 
will  ever  be  better  than  it  is  now,  when  each  monu- 
ment has  its  distinct  place ;  and  as  your  eye  wanders 
around,  you  are  not  distracted  from  noting  each  mar- 
ble man,  in  his  niche  against  the  wall,  or  at  the  base 
of  a  marble  pillar.  Space,  distance,  light,  regularity, 
are  to  be  preserved,  even  if  the  result  should  be  a  de- 
gree of  nakedness. 
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I  saw  Mr.  Appleton  of  the  Legation,  and  Dr. 
Brown,  on  the  floor  of  the  cathedral.  They  were 
about  to  go  over  the  whole  edifice,  and  had  engaged 
a  guide  for  that  purpose ;  but,  oa  I  intend  to  go  tliither 

again    with  S ,  I  did   not   accompany   them,  but 

went  away  the  quicker  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  put 
on  his  liat,  and  I  was  ashamed  of  being  seen  in  com- 
]>any  with  a  man  who  could  wear  hin  liut  in  a  cathe- 
dral. Not  that  he  meant  any  irreverence  ;  but  simply 
felt  that  he  was  in  a  great  public  building,  —  as  big, 
nearly,  as  all  out  of  doors, —  and  so  forgot  that  it  waa 
a  consecrated  place  of  worship.  The  sky  is  the  dome 
of  a  greater  cathedral  than  St.  Paul's,  and  built  by  a 
greater  architect  than  Sir  ChnsUipher  Wren,  and  yet 
wc  wear  our  hats  unacnipulonsly  beneath  it. 

I  remember  no  other  event  of  importance,  except 
that  I  penetrated  into  a  narrow  lane  or  court,  either  in 
the  Strand  or  Fleet  Sti-eet,  where  was  a  tavern,  call- 
ing itself  the  "  Old  Thatched  House,'*  and  purporting 
to  have  been  Nell  Gwynn's  dairy.  I  met  with  a  great 
many  alleys  and  obscure  archways,  in  the  course  of 
the  day's  wanderings. 

September  14th.  —  Yesterday,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day,  it  poured  with  rain,  and  I  did  not  go  out  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  nor  did  I  then  meet  with 
anything  interesting.  I  walked  through  Albemarle 
Street,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  Murray's  shop, 
but  misseil  it  entirely,  at  my  first  incjuisition.  The 
street  is  one  of  hotels,  principally,  with  only  a  few 
tradesmen's  shops,  and  has  a  quiet,  anstocratic  as]K?ct. 
On  my  return,  down  the  other  sidewalk,  I  did  discover 
the  famous  publisher's  locality ;  but  merely  by  the 
name  ^*  Mr.  Murray,"  engraved  on  a  rather  large  brasa 
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plate^  such  as  doctors  use,  on  the  door.  There  was  no 
sign  of  a  book,  nor  of  its  being  a  place  of  trade  in  any 
way ;  and  I  should  have  taken  the  house  to  be,  if  not 
a  priN'ate  manBion^  then  a  lawyer's  offiee. 

At  seven  o'clock  S         ,  U ,  and  I  went  to  dine 

with  Mr.  K S in  Portland  Place.  .  .  .  Mr. 

S *s  house  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  he  gave  us  a  very 

quiet,  elegant,  and  enjoyable  dinner,  in  much  better 
taste  and  with  less  fuss  than  some  others  we  have  at- 
tended elsewhere.  Mr.  S is  a  friend  of  Thack- 
eray, and,  speaking  of  the  last  number  of  ^^  The  New- 
comes,'' —  so  touching  that  nobody  can  i-ead  it  aloud 
without  breaking  down,  —  he  mentioned  that  Thack- 
eray himself  ha<l  read  it  to  James  Russell  LA)weIl  and 
William  Story  in  a  cider-cellar !  I  reatl  all  the  pre- 
ceding niunbers  of  *'The  Neweomes"  to  my  wife,  but 
liap])ened  not  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this  last, 
and  was  glad  of  it,  —  knowing  that  my  eyes  would  fdl, 

and    roy  voice   quiver.     Mr.    S likes   Thackeray, 

and  thinks  him  a  good  fellow.     Mr.  S  has  a  — or 

I  donH  know  but  I  ought  better  to  say  the  —  beauti* 
fid  fidl-length  picture  of  Washington  by  Stuart,  and  I 
was  proud  to  see  that  noblest  face  and  figure  here  in 
England.  The  picture  of  a  man  beside  whom,  C4)nsid- 
ered  physically,  any  English  nobleman  whom  I  have 
seen  would  look  like  common  clay. 

Speaking  of  Thackeray,  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  his 
coolness  in  respect  to  his  own  pathos,  ami  compare  it 
with  my  emotions,  when  I  reatl  the  last  scene  of  **  The 
Scarlet  Letter"  to  my  wife,  just  after  writing  it, — 
tried  to  read  it  rather,  for  my  voice  swelled  and 
heaved,  as  if  1  were  tossed  up  and  dowTi  on  an  ocejin 
as  it  subsides  after  a  storm.  But  I  was  in  a  very 
nervous  state  then,  having  gone  thi-ough  a  great  di- 
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versity  of  emotion,  while  writing  it,  for  many  months, 
I  think  I  have  never  overcouie  my  own  adamaut  in 
any  other  instance. 

Tumblers,  hand  -  organists,  puppet  -  showmen,  bag- 
pipers, and  all  such  vagrant  mii-th  -  makers,  are  very 
numerous  in  the  streets  of  London.  The  other  day, 
passing  through  IHeet  Street,  I  saw  a  crowd  tilling  up 
a  narrow  court,  and  high  above  their  heads  a  tumbler, 
standing  on  his  lioad,  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  that  reached 
as  high  as  the  thini  story  of  the  neigliboring  houses. 
Sliding  down  the  pole  heiul  foremost,  he  disappeared 
out  of  my  sight,  A  uitaltitude  of  PuiKrhes  go  the 
rounds  continually.  Two  have  passed  through  Han- 
over Street,  whei*e  we  reside,  this  murniug.  The  first 
asked  two  shillings  for  his  perfoniuince ;  so  we  sent 
him  away.  Tlie  second  demanded,  in  tlie  first  place, 
half  a  crown ;  but  finally  consented  to  take  a  shilling, 
iuid  gave  us  the  show  at  that  price,  though  much 
maimed  in  its  proportions.  Besides  the  spectators  in 
our  windows,  he  hail  a  little  crowd  on  tlie  sidewalk,  to 
whom  he  went  roimd  for  contributions,  but  T  did  not 
observe  that  anybody  gave  him  so  much  as  a  halfpenny. 
It  is  strange  to  see  how  many  jmople  arc  aiming  at  the 
small  change  in  your  pocket.  In  every  square  a  beg- 
gar-woman meets  you,  and  turns  back  to  follow  your 
steps  with  her  miserable  murmur.  At  the  street-crosa- 
ings  there  are  old  men  or  little  girls  with  their  brooms; 
urchins  propose  to  bnish  your  boots  ;  and  if  you  get 
into  a  cab,  a  man  runs  to  ojien  the  door  for  you,  and 
touches  his  hat  for  a  fee,  as  he  closes  it  again. 


September  loth, —  It  was  raining  yesterday,  and  I 
kept  within  doors  till  after  fom*  o'clock,  when  J 
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and  I  took  a  walk  into  the  city.  Seeing  the  entrance 
to  Clement's  Inn,  we  went  through  it,  and  saw  the  gar- 
den, with  a  kneeling  bronze  figure  in  it ;  ami  when 
just  in  the  micLst  of  the  Inn^  I  reuieniberiHl  tliat  Jus- 
tice Shallow  was  of  old  a  student  tliere.  I  do  not  well 
understand  these  Inns  of  Court,  or  how  they  differ 
from  other  places.  Anybody  seems  to  be  free  to  re- 
side in  them,  and  a  residence  does  not  seem  to  invoh'e 
any  obligation  to  study  law,  or  to  have  any  connection 
therewitii.  Clement's  Inn  consists  of  large  brick 
bouses,  accessible  by  narrow  lanes  and  passages,  but, 
by  some  peculiar  prinlege  or  enchantment,  enjoying  a 
certain  quiet  and  repose,  though  in  close  vicinity  to 
the  noisiest  part  of  the  city.  I  got  bewildered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Paul's,  and,  try  how  I  might  to 
esca|>e  from  it,  its  huge  dusky  dome  kept  showing  it- 
self before  me,  through  one  street  and  another.  In  my 
endeavors  to  escajw  it,  I  at  one  time  found  myself  in 
St.  John's  Sti-cet,  and  was  in  hoj>ea  to  have  seen  the 
old  St.  John's  Gate,  so  familiai*  for  above  a  century  on 
the  cover  of  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine."  But  I  sup- 
pose it  is  taken  doifvn,  for  we  went  through  the  entire 
street,  I  tiiink,  and  saw  no  trace  of  it.  Either  after- 
wards or  before  this  wc  came  upon  Smitlifield,  a  large 
irregular  square,  filled  up  with  pens  for  cattle,  of 
which,  however,  there  were  none  in  die  market  at  that 
time,     I  leaned  upon  a  post,  at  the  western  end  of  the 

square,  and   told  J how  the   martyrs   hatl   been 

burnt  at  SmithHeld  in  Biotxly  Mary's  days.  Again 
we  drifted  back  to  St.  Paulas ;  and,  at  last,  in  despair 
of  ever  getting  out  of  this  enchanted  region,  I  took 
a  Hansom  cab  to  Charing  Cross,  whence  we  easily 
made  onr  way  home. 
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LU'ERPOOL. 

September  16M.  —  I  took  the  ten-o'clock  train  yes- 
terday moniing  from  the  Euston  station,  and  arrived 
at  Liverpool  at  about  live,  passing  through  the  valley 
of  Trent,  without  touching  at  Birmingham.  English 
scenery,  on  the  tracks,  is  the  tamest  of  the  tame, 
hardly  a  noticeable  hill  breaking  the  ordinary  gentle 
undulation  of  the  land«ica})e,  but  still  the  verdure  and 
finish  of  the  fieltls  anil  parks  make  it  worth  while  to 
throw  out  a  glance  now  and  tlien,  as  you  rush  by. 
Few  separate  houses  are  seen,  a^  in  America;  but 
sometimes  a  village,  with  the  square,  gray,  battle- 
mented  tt>wer  of  its  Norman  chui-ch,  and  rows  of 
thatched  cottages,  reminding  one  of  the  clustered  mud- 
nests  of  swallows,  under  the  eaves  of  a  baru ;  hero 
and  there  a  lazy  little  river,  like  the  Trent ;  jwrhaps, 
if  you  look  sharply  where  the  guide-book  indicates, 
the  turrets  of  an  old  castle  in  the  distance  ;  perhaps 
the  great  steeple  and  spires  of  a  cathedral ;  perhaps 
the  tall  chimney  of  a  manufactory  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  traveller  come*  to  his  journey's  en4l  unburdenoil 
with  a  single  new  idea.  I  observe  that  the  harvest  is 
not  all  gathered  in  as  yet,  and  this  rainy  weather  must 
look  very  gloomy  to  the  farmer,  I  saw  gleaners,  yes- 
terday, in  the  stubble-fields.  There  were  two  gentle- 
men in  tlio  same  railway-carriage  with  me,  and  we 
did  not  exchange  half  a  dozen  words  tlie  whole  day. 

I  am  here,  established  at  Mrs.  Blodgett's  board- 
ing-house, which  I  find  quite  full  ;  insomuch  that  she 
had  to  send  one  of  her  searcaptains  to  sleep  in  another 
house,  in  order  to  make  room  for  me.  It  is  exclu- 
sively American  society :  four  shipmasters,  and  a  doc- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  been  traveUing  a  year 


the  Continent,  and  who  seema  to  be  a  man  of  very 
We  intelligence,  interested  in  ever^'thing,  and  es- 
pecially in  agriculture.  .  .  ,  He  asserted  that  we  are 
iifty  years  ahead  of  England  in  agricultural  science, 
and  that  he  could  cultivate  English  soil  to  far  better 
advantage  than  English  farmers  do,  and  at  vastly  less 
expense.  Their  tendency  to  cling  to  old  ideas,  which 
retards  them  in  everything  else,  keeps  them  behind- 
hand in  this  matter  too.  Really,  1  do  not  know  any 
Dtiier  place  in  England  where  a  man  can  be  made  so 
sensible  that  he  lives  in  a  progressive  world  as  here 
in  Mrs.  Blodgett*s  boardiiig-house. 

The  captains  talk  t<jgether  about  their  voyages,  and 
how  they  manage  with  their  unruly  mates  and  crews ; 
and  how  freights  are  in  America,  and  the  prospects  of 
business ;  and  of  equinoctial  gales,  and  the  qualities 
of  different  ships,  and  their  commanders,  and  how 
crews,  mates,  and  masters  have  all  deteriorated  since 
their  remembrance.  .  .  .  But  these  men  are  alive, 
and  talk  of  real  matters,  and  of  matters  which  they 
know.  Tlie  shipmasters  who  come  to  Mrs.  Blodgett*s 
are  favorable  specimens  of  their  class ;  being  all  re- 
spectable men,  in  the  employ  of  good  houses,  and 
raised  by  their  capacity  to  the  command  of  first-rate 
ships.  In  my  official  intercourse  with  them,  I  do  not 
generally  sec  their  best  side ;  as  they  are  seldom  be- 
fore me  except  as  complainants,  or  when  summoned 
to  answer  to  some  complaint  made  by  a  seaman.  But 
hearing  their  daily  talk,  and  listening  to  what  is  in 
tlicir  miuds,  and  tlieir  remiiiiscouccs  uf  what  they  have 
gone  through,  one  becomes  sensible  that  they  are  men 
of  energy  and  ability,  fit  to  be  trust-ed,  and  retaining 
a  hardy  sense  of  honor,  and  a  loyalty  to  tlicir  own 
ooontrjf  the  stronger  becaiise  they  have  compared  it 
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with  many  others.  Most  of  them  are  gentlemen,  too, 
to  a  certaiu  extent,  —  some  more  thim  others,  j>er- 
haps ;  and  none  to  a  very  exquisite  point,  or,  if  so,  ii 
is  none  the  better  for  them  as  sailors  or  as  men. 


i 


September  llth,  —  It  is  singular  to  feel  a  sense  of 
my  own   country  returning  upon  me  with  the  intei 
coiu^e  of  the  people  whom  I  find  here.  .  •  , 

The  doctor  is  ranch  the  moat  talkative  of  our  ooi 
pany,  and  sometimes  bores  me   thereby ;  though   ] 
seldoms  says  anj'thing  that  is  not   cither  instnictii 
or  amusing.   He  t«lls  a  curious  story  of  Prinee  Albertyj 
and  how  he  avails  himself  of  American  sharp-shoot- 
ing.    During  the  doctor's  tour  in  Scotland,  which  he^^ 
has  just  finished,  he  became  acquainted  with  one  o^H 
the  Prince's  aitavh^H^  who  invited  him  very  earnestly 
to  join  his  Royal  Highnesses  party,  pi*omising  him  a 
good  gun,  and  a  keeper  to  load  it  for  him,  two  good 
dogs,  Iwsides  as  many  cigars  as  he  coidd  smoke  and 
as  much  wine  as  he  could  drink,  on  the  condition  that  ^ 
whatever  game  he  shot  should  be  the  Princess.     '^  Tbal^| 
Prince,"  said  the    attacht^,  ''is  very  fond  of  having 
Americans  in  his  shooting-parties,  on  accoimt  of  their 
being  such  excellent  shots ;  and  there  was  one  with       ' 
him  last  year  who  shot  so  admirably  that  his  Royal 
Highness  liimself  left  off  shooting;  in  utter  astonish- 
ment"    Tlie  attacks  offered  to  introduce  the  doctor 
to  the  Prince,  who  would  be  certain  to  reoeive  hinij 
very  graciously.  .  .  . 

I  think,  j>erhaps,  we  talk  of  kings  and  queens  moi 
at  our  table  than  people  do  at  other  tables  in  Eng- 
land ;  not,  of  coui*se,  that  we  like  them  better,  or  ad- 
mire them  more,  but  that  they  are  curiosidea.     Yet  I 
would  not  say  that  the  doctor  may  not  be 
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on  the  point  of  royal  attentions ;  for  he  told  ua  with 
p^eat  complacency  how  emphatically,  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  Liouis  Napoleon  had  returned  his  bow,  and 
the  last  time  had  turned  and  madu  some  remark  (evi- 
dently about  the  doctor)  to  the  Empress.  .  .  . 

I  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  tliat  he  has  been 
told  in  France  that  he  personally  resembles  the  Em- 
peror, and  I  suspect  he  is  trying  to  heighten  the  re- 
semblance by  training  hia  musta<-he  on  the  pattern  of 
that  which  adorns  the  imperial  upper  lip.  He  is  a 
genuine  American  character,  though  modified  by  a 
good  deal  of  travel ;  a  very  intelligent  man,  full  of 
various  ability,  with  eyes  all  over  him  for  any  object 
of  interest,  —  a  little  of  the  bore,  sometimes^  —  quick 
to  appreciate  character,  with  a  good  deal  of  tact,  gen- 
tlemanly in  his  manners,  but  yet  lacking  a  deep  and 
delicate  refinement.  Not  but  that  Americans  are  as 
capable  of  this  last  quality  as  other  people  are  ;  but 
what  with  the  circumstances  amid  which  we  grow  up, 
and  the  peculiar  activity  of  our  minds,  we  certainly 
do  often  miss  it.  By  the  by,  he  atlvanced  a  singular 
proposition  the  other  evening,  namely,  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  do  not  so  well  understand  comfort,  or  at^ 
tain  it  so  perft*ctly  in  their  domestic  arrangements,  as 
we  do,  I  thought  he  hardly  supported  this  opinion 
so  satisfactorily  as  some  of  his  other  new  ideas. 


I  saw  in  an  American  paper  yesterday,  that  an 
opera,  still  unfinished,  ha<i  been  written  on  the  story 
of  **  The  Scarlet  Letter,'*  and  that  several  scenes  of  it 
had  been  performed  successfully  in  New  York.  I 
Bbould  think  it  might  possibly  succeed  as  an  opera, 
though  it  would  certainly  fail  as  a  play. 
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September  24th.  —  Ou  Saturday,  at  half  past  three 
o'clock,  I  left  Liverjiool  by  the  London  and  North- 
west Railway  for  London.  Mrs.  Blodgett's  table  had. 
been  thinned  by  several  departures  during  the  week. 
.  .  .  My  mind  ha<l  been  considerably  enlivened,  and 
my  sense  of  American  superiority  renewed,  by  inter- 
course witli  these  people ;  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
one's  intellect  becoming  a  standing  pool  in  such  soci- 
ety, I  think  better  of  American  shipmasters,  too, 
than  I  did  from  merely  meeting  them  in  my  office. 
They  keep  up  a  continual  discussion  of  professional 
matters,  and  of  all  things  having  any  reference  to  tlieir 
profession ;  the  laws  of  insurance,  the  rights  of  ves- 
sels in  foreign  ports,  llie  authority  iind  castoras  of  ves- 
sels of  war  with  regard  to  merchantmen,  etc.,  —  with 
stories  and  casual  anecdotes  of  their  sea-ad  ventures, 
gales,  shipwrecks,  icebergs,  and  collisions  of  vessels, 
and  hair-bi*eadth  escapes.  Their  talk  runs  very  much 
on  the  sea,  and  on  the  land  as  connected  with  the  sea; 
and  their  interest  does  not  seem  to  extend  very  far 
beyond  the  wi<le  field  of  their  professional  concerns. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  on  the  journey  to  Lon- 
don. The  greater  part  of  the  way  there  were  only  two 
gentlemen  in  the  same  compartment  with  me  ;  and  we 
occupied  each  our  comer,  with  little  other  conversa- 
tion than  in  comparing  watches  at  the  various  stations. 
I  got  out  of  the  carriage  only  once,  at  Rugby,  I  think, 
and  for  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  miles  the  train  did 
not  stop.  There  was  a  clear  moon  the  latter  part  of 
the  journey,  and  the  mist  lay  along  the  grouml,  look- 
ing very  much  like  a  surface  of  water.  We  reached 
London  at  about  ten,  and  I  found  S-^  -  expeoting 
me. 
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walk  beneath  the  trees,  many  of  the  leaves  of  which  lay 
beneath  our  feet,  yellow  and  bi-owu,  and  with  a  pleas- 
ant smell  of  vegetable  decay.  These  were  the  leaves 
of  chestnut-trees;  the  other  trees  (unless  ebns)  have 
yet  hardly  begun  to  shed  their  foliage,  altliough  you 
can  discern  a  sober  change  of  hue  in  the  woodland 
masses ;  and  the  trees  intlividuali>«  themselves  by  as- 
suming eaeh  its  own  tint,  though  in  a  very  modest 
way.  If  they  coidd  have  undergone  the  change  of  an 
Araerioau  autunm«  it  would  have  been  like  putting  on 
a  regal  robe.  Autumn  oft*u  ])uts  one  on  in  America^ 
but  it  is  apt  to  be  very  ragged.  | 

There  were  a  good  many  well-dressed  people  scat- 
tered through  the  grounds,  —  young  men  and  girls, 
husbands  with  their  wives  and  children,  nursery-maids 
and  little  babes  playing  about  in  the  grass.  Anybody 
might  have  entered  the  gardens,  I  suppose  ;  but  only 
well-dressed  people  were  there,  —  not  of  the  upper 
classes,  but  shop-keepers,  clerks,  apprentices,  and  re- 
spectability of  that  sort.  It  is  pleasant  to  thiuk  that 
the  people  have  the  freedom,  and  tlierefore  the  prop- 
erty, of  parks  like  this,  more  beautiful  and  stately 
than  a  nobleman  can  keep  to  himself.  The  extent  of 
Kensington  Gardens,  when  reckoned  together  with 
Hyde  Park,  from  which  it  ia  separated  oiUy  by  a  fence 
of  iron  rods,  is  very  great,  comprising  miles  of  green- 
sward and  woodland.  The  large  artificial  sheet  of 
water,  called  tlie  Serpentine  River,  lies  chiefly  in  Hyde 
Park,  but  comes  partly  within  the  precincts  of  the  gar- 
dens. It  is  entitled  to  honorable  mention  among  the 
English  lakes,  being  ]ai*ger  than  some  that  are  world- 
celebrated,  —  several  miles  long,  and  perhaps  a  stone's- 
throw  across  the  widest  part.  It  funns  the  ])aradise 
a  great  many  ducks  of  various  breeds,  which  are 
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costomed  to  be  fed  by  visitors,  and  come  flying  from 
afar,  touching  tlie  water  with  their  wingH,  and  qnack- 
ing  loudly  wheu  bread  or  cake  Ls  thnjwn  to  tltcm.  I 
bought  a  buu  of  a  little  luinc^hbucJct'd  man,  who  kept 
a  refrefthmentrstall  near  the  Serpentine,  and  bestowed 
it  piece-iueal  on  these  ducks,  as  we  loitered  along  the 
bank.  \Vc  left  the  park  by  another  gate,  and  walke<l 
homeward,  till  we  came  to  Tybumia,  and  saw  the  iron 
memorial  which  marks  where  the  gallows  used  to 
stand.  Thence  we  turned  into  Park  Lane,  then  into 
Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  and  reached  Manover  Square 
sooner  than  we  expected. 

In  the  evening  I  walked  forth  to  Charing  Cross,  and 
thence  along  the  Stnind  and  Fleet  Street,  where  I 
made  no  new  discoveries,  unless  it  were  the  Mitre 
Tavern.  I  mean  to  go  into  it  some  day.  The  streets 
were  much  thronged,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  good 
many  young  people,  —  lovers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  —  who 
ha<l  spent  the  day  together,  and  were  going  innocently 
home.     Perhaps  bo,  —  perhaps  not. 

September  25fA.  —  Yestenlay  forenoon  J and  I 

walked  out,  with  no  very  definite  purpose ;  but,  seeing 
a  narrow  passageway  from  the  Strand  down  to  the 
river,  we  went  through  it,  and  gained  access  to  a  steam- 
boat, pl>'ing  thence  to  London  Bridge.  The  fare  was 
a  half]>enny  apiece,  smd  the  boat  almost  too  much 
crowded  for  standing- nw^m.  This  part  of  the  river 
presents  tlie  water-side  of  London  in  a  rather  pleas- 
anter  aspect  than  below  London  Bridge,  —  tho  Tem- 
ple, with  its  garden,  Somerset  House, — and,  gener- 
ally, a  less  tumble-down  and  neglected  look  about  the 
buildings  ;  although,  after  all,  the  metropolis  does  not 
Kee  a  very  stately  face  in  its  mirror.     1  saw  Alsatia 
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betwixt  the  Temple  and  Blackfnar*s  Bridge.  Its  pre- 
cincts looked  very  narrow,  and  not  ])articularly  distin- 
goishable,  at  this  day,  from  the  portions  of  the  city  on 
either  side  of  it.  At  Lioudou  Bridge  we  got  aboard  of 
a  Woolwich  steamer,  and  went  farther  down  the  river, 
passing  the  Custom  House  and  tlie  Tower,  the  only 
prominent  objects  rising  out  of  the  dreary  range  of 
shabbiness  which  stretches  along  close  to  the  water's 
edge. 

From  this  remote  part  of  London  we  walked  to- 
wards the  heart  of  the  city ;  and,  as  we  went,  matters 
seemed  to  civilize  themselves  by  degrees,  and  the  streets 
grew  ci"owdetl  with  cabs,  omnibuses,  drays,  and  carts. 
We  passed,  I  think,  through  Whitechapel,  and,  reach- 
ing St.  Paid's,  got  into  an  onmibus,  and  drove  to  Re- 
gent Street,  whence  it  was  but  a  step  or  two  home. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  S and  I  went 

to  call  on  tlie  American  Ambassador  and  Miss  L . 

The  lady  was  not  at  home,  but  we  went  in  to  see  Mr. 

,  and  were  shown  into  a  stately  drawing-room,  the 

furniture  of  which  was  sufficiently  splendid,  but  rather 
the  worse  for  wear,  —  being  hired  furniture,  uo  doubt. 
The  ambassador  shortly  appeared,  looking  venerable, 
as  usual,  —  or  rather  more  so  than  usual,  —  benign, 
and  very  pale.  His  deportment  towards  ladies  is 
highly  agreeable  and  prepossessing,  and  he  paid  veiy 

kind  attention  to  S ,  thereby  quite  coniinuing  her 

previous  good  feeling  towards  him.  She  thinks  that 
he  is  much  changed  since  she  saw  him  last,  at  dinner, 
at  our  house,  —  more  in&rm,  more  aged,  and  witli  a 
singular  depression  in  his  manner.  I,  too,  think  that 
age  has  latterly  come  upon  him  witli  great  rapidity. 

He  said  that  Miss  Ij was  going  home  on  the  Gth 

of  October,  and  tiiat  he  himself  had  long  purposed  go-^ 
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ing",  but  bad  received  despatches  which  obliged  him  to 
put  off  his  departure.  The  President,  he  said,  had 
just  written,  requesting  him  to  remain  till  April,  but 
this  he  was  determined  not  to  do,  I  rather  think  that 
he  does  really  wish  to  return,  and  not  for  any  ambi- 
tious views  concerning  the  Presidency,  but  from  an 
oUl  man's  natural  desire  to  be  at  home,  and  among  his 
own  people. 

S spoke  to  him  about  an  order  from  the  Lord 

Chamberlain  for  atbuission  to  view  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  ambassador  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  colored  silk  handkerchief,  and  made  a  knot  in  it,  in 
order  to  remind  himself  to  ask  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
The  homeliness  of  this  little  incident  has  a  sort  of  pro- 
priety and  keeping  with  much  of  Mr.  's  manner, 

but  I  would  rather  not  have  him  do  so  before  English 
people.  He  arranged  to  send  a  close  carnage  for  us 
to  come  and  see  him  socially  this  evening.  After  leav- 
ing his  liouse  we  drove  round  Hyde  Park,  and  thence 
to  Portland  Place,  where  we  left  cards  for  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Sturgis  ;  thence  into  Regent's  Park,  and  thence 

home.     U and  J accompanied  us  throughout 

these  drives,  but  remained  in  the  carriage  during  our 

call  on  Mr. .     In  the  evening  I  strolled  out,  and 

walked  as  far  as  St.  Paul's,  —  never  getting  enough 
of  the  bustle  of  London,  which  may  weary,  but  can 
never  satisfy  me.  By  night  London  looks  wild  and 
dreamy,  and  fills  me  with  a  sort  of  pleasant  di-ead.  It 
was  a  clear  evening  with  a  bright  English  moon,  — 
that  is  to  say,  what  we  Americans  should  call  rather 
dim. 

September  26M.  — Yesterday,  at  eleven,  I  walked 
towards  Westminster  Abbey,  and  as  I  drew  near  the 
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Abbey  bells  were  clamorous  for  joy,  cliiming  merrily, 
musically,  and  obstreperously,  —  the  most  rejoicing 
sound  that  can  be  conceived ;  and  we  ought  to  have  a 
chime  of  bells  iu  every  American  town  and  village, 
were  it  only  to  keep  alive  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July.  1  conjectured  that  there  might  have  been 
another  victory  over  the  Russians,  that  perhaps  the 
northern  side  of  Sebastopol  had  surrendered ;  but 
soon  I  saw  the  riddle  that  tliese  merry  bells  were  pro- 
claiming. There  were  a  great  many  i)rivate  carriages, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  loungei's  and  spectators,  near 
the  door  of  the  church  that  stands  close  under  the 
eaves  of  the  Abbey,  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  gayly 
dressed,  were  issuing  forth,  carriages  driving  away, 
and  others  drawing  up  to  the  door  iu  their  turn ;  and, 
in  shorts  a  uuirriage  hatl  just  been  celebrated  in  the 
church,  and  this  was  the  wedding-party.  The  last 
time  I  was  there,  Westminster  waa  flinging  out  its 
great  voice  of  joy  for  a  nationul  triumph ;  now,  for 
the  happy  union  of  two  lovers.  What  a  mighty  sym- 
patliizer  is  this  old  Abbey  I 

It  is  pleasant  to  recognize  the  moidd  and  fashion  of 
English  features  through  the  marble  of  many  of  the 
statues  and  busts  in  the  Abbey*  even  though  they 
may  be  clad  in  Homan  robes.  1  am  inclined  to  think 
them,  in  many  cases,  faitlifid  likenesses  ;  and  it  brings 
them  nearer  to  the  mind,  to  see  those  original  sculp- 
tui'es,  —  you  see  the  man  at  but  one  remove,  as  if  you 
caught  his  image  in  a  looking-glass.  The  bust  of  Gay 
seemed  to  me  very  good,  —  a  thoughtful  and  hu- 
morous sweetness  in  tlie  fa<.^.  Gohtsmith  has  as  good 
a  position  as  any  poet  in  the  Abbey,  his  bust  and 
tablet  filling  the  pointed  arch  over  a  door  that  seems 
to  lead  towards  the  cloisters,   ^o  doubt  he  would  have 
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liked  to  be  assured  of  so  conspicuous  a  place.  There  is 
one  mouumeut  to  a  native  American,  ^^  Charles  Wragg, 
Esq.,  of  South  Carolina,"  —  the  only  one,  I  KU.si>ect, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  he  acquii*ed  this  memorial 
by  the  most  un-American  of  qualities,  his  loyalty  to 
his  king.  He  was  one  of  the  refugees  leaving  Amer- 
ica in  1777,  being  shipwrecked  on  his  passage,  and 
the  monument  was  put  up  by  his  sister.  It  is  a  small 
tablet  with  a  representation  of  Mr.  Wragg's  shipwreck 
at  the  base.  Next  to  it  is  the  large  moniunent  of  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  which  I  think  Addison  ridicules, 
—  the  Admiral,  in  a  full-bottomed  wig  and  Koman 
dress^  but  with  a  broad  English  face,  reclining  with 
his  head  on  his  hand,  and  looking  at  you  with  great 
placidity.  I  stood  at  either  end  of  the  nave,  and  en- 
deavored to  take  in  the  full  beauty  and  majesty  of  the 
edifice ;  but  appan^utly  was  not  in  a  proper  state  of 
mind,  for  nothing  came  of  it.  It  is  singular  how  like 
an  avenue  of  overarching  trees  are  these  lofty  aisles 
of  a  cathedral. 

Leaving  the  Abbey  alxiut  one  o'clock,  I  walked  into 
the  city  as  far  as  Grace  Church  Street,  and  there  called 

on  the  Auierii-an  Cousid,  General ,  who  had  been 

warmly  introduced  to  me  last  year  by  a  letter  from  the 
President.  I  like  the  General  ;  a  kindly  and  honora- 
ble man,  of  sinaple  manners  and  large  experience  of 
life.  Afterwards  I  called  on  Mr.  Oakford,  an  Amer- 
ican connected  in  business  with  Mr.  Crosby,  from  whom 
I  wanted  some  information  as  to  the  sailing  of  steamers 
from  Southampton  to  Lisbon.  Air.  Crosby  was  not  in 
to\\*n.  .  .  , 

At  eight  o'clock  Mr. sent  his  carriage,  accord- 
ing to  previous  arrangement,  to  tike  us  to  spend  the 
evening  socially.     Miss  L received  us  with  proper 
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cordialit3%  aud  looked  quite  becomingly,  —  more  sweet 
and  simple  in  aspect  than  when  I  have  seen  her  in  full 
dreas.  Shoitly  the  ambassador  appeared,  and  made 
himself  highly  agreeable ;  not  that  he  is  a  brilliant 
conversationist,  but  his  excellent  sense  and  good-hu- 
mor, and  all  that  he  has  seen  and  been  a  part  of,  are 
8u£Bcient  resources  to  draw  upon.  We  talked  of  the 
Queen,  whom  he  spoke  of  with  high  respect ;  •  .  .  of 
the  late  Czar,  whom  he  knew  intimately  while  minister 
to  Russia,  —  and  he  quite  coniirins  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the   awful   beauty  of  his  person.     Mr. 

*s  characterization  of  Imn  was  quite  favorable ; 

he  thought  better  of  his  heart  than  most  people,  and 
adduced  his  sports  with  a  school  of  children,  — twenty 
of  whom,  perhaps,  he  made  to  stand  rigidly  in  a  row, 
like  so  many  bricks,  —  then  giving  one  a  push,  would 
laugh  obstreperously  to  see  the  whole  row  tumble 
down.  He  would  lie  on  his  back,  and  allow  the  little 
things  to  scramble  over  him.  His  Majesty  admitted 
Mr.  ^^—  to  great  closeness  of  intercourse,  and  in- 
formed him  of  a  conspiracy  which  wa,s  then  on  foot 
for  the  Czar's  murder.  On  the  evening  when  the  as- 
sassination was  to  take  place,  the  Czar  did  not  refrain 
from  going  to  the  public  place  where  it  was  to  be  per- 
petrated, although,  indeed,  great  precautions  had  been 
taken  to  frustrate  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators. 

Mr. said,  tljat,  in  case  the  plot  had  succeeded, 

all  the  foreigners,  including  huuself,  would  likewise 
have  been  murdered,  the  native  Russians  having  a 
bitter  hatred  against  foreigners.  He  observed  that  he 
had  been  much  attached  to  the  Czar,  and  had  never 
joined  in  the  English  abuse  of  him.  His  s^^mpathies, 
however,  are  endently  rather  English  than  Russian, 
in  this  war.    Speaking  of  the  present  emperor,  he  said 
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that  Lord  Heytebury,  formerly  English  ambassaxlor  in 
BuAsia,  lately  told  him  that  he  complimented  the  Czar 
Nicholas  on  tho  ^(xhI  qualities  of  hiH  Hon,  saying  that 
he  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  most 
amiable  youths  in  the  world.  *^  Too  amiable,  I  fear, 
for  bis  position/*  answered  the  Czar,  "  He  has  too 
much  of  his  mother  in  him/^ 

September   21th.  —  Yesterday,  much  earlier  than 

English  people  ever   do  such  things,   General  

made  us  a  call  on  his  way  to  the  Consulate,  and  sat 
talking  a  stricken  hour  or  thereabouts.  Scarcely  had 
he  gone  when  Mrs.  Oakford  and  her  daughter  came. 

After  sitting  a  long  while,  they  took  U to  their 

hoose,  near  St.  John's  Woofl,  to  sjiend  the  night,  I 
had  been  writing  my  journal  and  oificial  correspond- 
ence during  such  intervals  as  these  calb  left  me ;  and 

now,  concluding  these  businesses,  S ,  J ,  and 

I  went  out  and  took  a  cab  for  the  terminus  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Railway,  whither  we  proceeded  over 
Waterloo  Bridge,  and  reached  the  palace  not  far  from 
three  o'clock.  It  was  a  beautifully  bright  day,  such 
as  we  have  in  wonderful  succession  this  month.  The 
CiyBtal  Palace  gleamed  in  the  sunshine  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  a  very  impressive  edifice  can  be  built  of  glass, 
—  light  and  airy,  to  be  sure,  but  still  it  will  be  no 
other  than  an  overgrown  conservatory.  It  is  unlike 
anything  else  in  England  ;  uncongenial  with  the  Eng- 
lish character,  without  privacy,  destitute  of  mass, 
weight,  and  shadow,  unsusceptible  of  ivy,  lichens,  or 
any  mellowness  from  age. 

The  tiuin  of  carriages  stops  within  the  domain  of 
the  palace,  where  there  is  a  long  ascending  corridor 
up  into  the  edi£ce.     There  was  a  very  pleasant  odor 
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of  heliotrope  diflfused  through  the  air ;  and,  indeed, 
iiie  whole  atmosphere  of  the  Crystal  Palace  is  sweet 
with  various  flower-scents,  and  mild  and  balu]3%  though 
Hufficieutly  fresh  and  cool.  It  would  be  a  delij^htfid 
climate  for  invalids  to  spend  the  winter  in  ;  and  if  all 
Elnglaud  coidd  be  roofed  over  with  glass,  it  would  be 
a  great  improvement  on  its  present  condition. 

The  first  thing  we  did,  before  fairly  getting  into  the 
palace,  was  to  sit  down  in  a  large  ante-hall,  and  get 
some  bread  and  butter  and  a  pint  of  Bass's  pale  ale, 

together  with  a  cup  of  cofEee  for  S ,     This  was 

the  best  refreshment  we  could  find  at  that  spot ;  but 
farther  within  we  found  abundance  of  refreshmentr 
rooms,  and  John  Bull  and  his  wife  and  family  at  fifty 
little  round  tables,  busily  engaged  with  cold  fowl,  cold 
beef,  ham,  tongue,  and  bottles  of  alo  and  stout,  and 
half-pint  decanters  of  sherry.  The  English  probably 
eat  with  more  simple  enjoyment  than  any  other  peo- 
ple ;  not  ravcnouMly,  aa  we  often  do,  and  not  exqui- 
sitely and  artificiidly,  like  the  French,  but  deliberately 
and  vigorously,  and  with  due  absorption  in  the  busi- 
ness, 80  that  nothing  good  is  lost  upon  them.  ...  It 
is  remarkable  how  lai'ge  a  feature  the  refreshment- 
rooms  make  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  a  gigantic  toy  for  the  Eng- 
lish people  to  play  with.  The  design  seems  to  be  to 
reproduce  all  jjast  ages,  by  representing  the  features  of 
their  intenor  arohitectiire,  costume,  religion,  domestic 
life,  and  everything  that  can  be  expressed  by  paint 
aiid  plaster ;  and,  likewise,  to  bring  aU  climates  and 
regions  of  the  earth  within  these  enchanted  precincts, 
with  their  inhabitants  and  animals  in  living  semblancef 
and  their  vegetable  productions,  as  far  an  possible, 
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alive  and  real.  Some  part  of  the  de>sign  is  already  ac- 
complished to  a  wonderful  degree.  The  Indian,  the 
Egyptian,  and  especially  the  Arabian,  courts  are  ad- 
mirably executed.  I  never  saw  or  conceived  anything 
so  gorgeoua  as  the  Alhauibi*a.  There  are  Byzantine 
and  mediajval  repretjeiiiatiuns,  too,  —  reproductiona  of 
ancient  apartments,  decorations,  atatues  from  tombs, 
monimients,  religious  and  funereal,  —  that  gave  me 
new  ideas  of  what  antiquity  has  been.  It  takes  down 
one's  overweening  opinion  of  the  present  time,  to  see 
how  many  kinds  of  beauty  and  magnificence  have 
heretofore  existed,  and  are  now  quite  passo<l  away  and 
forgotten  ;  and  to  tind  that  we,  who  supi>ose  that,  in 
all  matters  of  taste,  our  age  is  the  very  Rower-season 
of  the  time,  —  that  we  are  poor  and  meagre  as  to 
many  things  in  which  they  were  rich.  There  is  noth- 
ing gorgeous  now.  We  live  a  very  naked  life.  This 
was  the  only  reflection  I  remember  making,  as  wo 
pMSed  from  century  to  century,  through  the  succes- 
sion of  classic.  Oriental,  and  medieval  courts,  adown 
the  lapse  of  time,  —  seeing  all  tliese  ages  in  as  brief  a 
space  as  the  Wandering  Jew  might  glance  along  them 
in  his  memory.  I  suppose  a  Pompeian  house  with  its 
courts  and  interior  apartments  was  as  faitlifuUy  shown 
as  it  was  possible  to  do  it.  I  doubt  whether  I  ever 
sliould  feel  at  home  in  ku(;1i  a  house. 

In  the  pool  of  a  fountain,  of  which  there  are  several 
beautiful  ones  within  the  palatre,  besides  larger  ones  in 
the  garden  before  it,  we  saw  tropical  plants  growing, 
—  large  water-lilies  of  various  colors,  some  white,  like 
our  Concord  pond-lily,  only  larger,  and  more  numei^ 
ously  leafed.  There  were  great  circular  green  leaves, 
lying  flat  on  the  water,  witli  a  circiunfei-ence  equal  to 
that  of  a  centre-table.     Tropical  trees,  too,  varieties  of 
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palm  and  others,  grew  in  immense  pots  or  tube,  but 
seemed  not  to  enjoy  tlieiuselves  much.  Tlie  atmos- 
phere must,  aft^^r  all,  be  far  too  cool  to  bring  out  their 
native  luxuriance  ;  and  this  difticulty  can  never  be  got 
over  at  a  less  exi^ense  than  that  of  absolutely  stewing 
the  visitors  and  attenduuts.  Othens'ise,  it  would  be 
very  pi-acticable  to  have  all  the  vegetable  world,  at 
least,  within  these  precincts. 

The  palace  13  very  large,  and  our  time  was  short,  it 
being  desirable  to  get  home  early ;  so,  after  a  stay  of 
little  more  than  two  hours,  we  took  the  rail  back  again, 
and  reachetl  Hanover  Square  at  about  six.  After 
tea  I  wandere<l  forth,  with  some  thought  of  going  to 
the  theatre,  and,  passing  the  entrance  of  one,  in  the 
Strand,  I  went  in,  and  foimd  a  farce  in  progress.  It 
was  one  of  the  minor  theatres,  very  minor  indeed; 
but  the  pieces,  so  far  as  I  saw  them,  were  sufificiently 
laughable.  There  were  some  Spanish  dances,  too, 
very  graceful  and  protty.  Between  the  plays  a  girl 
from  the  neighboring  saloon  came  to  the  doors  of  the 
boxes,  offering  lemonade  and  ginger-beer  to  the  occu- 
pants. A  person  in  my  box  took  a  glass  of  lemonade, 
and  shared  it  with  a  young  lady  by  his  side,  both 
sipping  out  of  the  some  glass.  The  audience  seemed 
rather  heavy,  —  not  briskly  responsive  to  the  effoi-ts 
of  the  performers,  but  good-natured,  and  willing  to 
be  pleased,  especially  with  some  patriotic  dances,  in 
which  much  waving  and  intermingling  of  the  French 
and  English  flags  was  introduced.  Theatrical  per- 
f urmanoes  soon  weary  me  of  late  years ;  and  I  cAme 
away  before  the  curtain  rose  on  the  concluding  piece. 


September  28f A.  —  S  and  I  walked  to  Cliaring 

CxoBB  yesterday  forenoon,  and  there  took  a  llansom 
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cab  to  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  It  bad  been  a  thick, 
foggy  morning,  but  bad  warmed  and  brightened  into 
one  of  the  balmiest  and  sunniest  of  noons.  As  we  en- 
tered the  cathednd,  the  luug  bars  of  sunshine  were 
falling  from  its  upper  windows  through  the  great  in- 
terior atmosphere,  and  were  made  visible  by  the  dust, 
or  niLst,  floating  about  in  it.  It  is  a  grand  ediiiee,  and 
I  liked  it  quite  as  much  as  on  my  first  view  of  it,  al- 
though a  sense  of  coldness  and  nakedness  is  felt  when 
we  compare  it  with  Gothic  churches.  It  is  more  an 
external  work  than  the  Gothic  churches  arc,  and  is 
not  90  made  out  of  the  dim,  awful,  mysterious,  gro- 
tesque, intricate  nature  of  man.  But  it  is  l)eautiful 
and  grand.  I  love  its  remote  distances,  and  wide,  clear 
spaces,  its  aiiy  massiveness ;  its  noble  arches,  its  sky- 
like  dome,  which,  1  think,  should  be  all  over  light, 
with  ground-glass,  instead  of  being  dark,  with  only  di- 
minutive windows. 

We  walked  round,  looking  at  the  monuments,  which 
are  so  arranged,  at  the  bases  of  columns  and  in  niches, 
as  to  coincide  with  tlie  regularity  of  the  cathedral,  and 
be  each  an  additional  ornament  to  the  whole,  however 
defective  individually  as  works  of  art.  We  thought 
that  many  of  these  monuments  were  striking  and  im- 
pressive, though  there  was  a  pervading  sameness  of 
idea,  —  a  great  many  Victorys  and  Valors  and  Bri- 
tanniaa,  and  a  great  expenditure  of  wreaths,  which 
must  have  cost  Victory-  a  considenible  sum  at  any 
florist's  whom  she  patronizes,  A  very  great  majority 
of  the  memorials  are  to  naval  and  military  men,  slain 
in  Bonaparte's  wars  ;  men  in  whom  one  feeb  little  or 
no  interest  (except  Picton,  Abercrombie,  Moore,  Nel- 
son, of  course,  and  a  few  others  really  historic),  they 
having  done  nothing  remarkable,  save  having  been 
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shot,  nor  shown  any  more  brains  than  the  eannon-balls 
that  killed  them.  All  the  atatiies  have  the  dust  of 
yeai-^  upon  them,  strewn  thickly  in  the  folds  of  their 
marble  gannents,  and  on  any  limb  stretchetl  horizon- 
tally, and  on  their  nosea,  so  that  the  expression  Ls 
much  obscured.  I  think  the  nation  might  employ 
people  to  brush  away  the  dust  from  the  statues  of  its 
heroes.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  very  fine  to  look 
through  the  broad  arches  of  the  cathe<lral,  and  see, 
at  the  foot  of  some  distant  piDar,  a  group  of  sculp- 
tured figures,  commemorating  some  man  and  deed 
that  (whether  worth  reiuembering  or  no)  the  nation 
is  so  happy  as  to  reverence.  In  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  monuments  are  so  crowded,  and  so  oddly  patched 
together  upon  the  walls,  that  they  are  omaiuentaJ  only 
in  a  murul  point  of  view  ;  and,  moreover,  the  quaint 
and  grotesque  taste  of  many  of  them  might  well  make 
the  spectator  laugh,  —  an  effect  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  monuments  in  St.  Paid's.  But,  after  all, 
a  man  might  read  the  walls  of  the  Abbey  day  after 
day  with  ever-fresh  interest,  whereas  the  cold  propri- 
ety of  the  catheib'al  would  weary  liim  in  due  time. 

We  did  not  ascend  to  the  galleries  and  other  points 
of  interest  aloft,  nor  go  dorni  into  tlie  vaidts,  where 
Nelson's  sarcophagus  is  shown,  and  many  monuments 
of  the  old  Gothic  cathedral,  which  stood  on  this  site, 
before  the  gi*eat  fire.  They  say  that  these  lower  re- 
gions are  comfoi-tably  warui  and  dry ;  but  as  we 
walked  round  in  fi-out,  within  the  ii'on  railing  of  the 
churchyard,  we  passed  an  open  door,  giving  access 
to  the  crypt,  and  it  breathed  out  a  chill  like  death 
upon  us. 

It  is  pleasant  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  hear  the  nobe  of  London,  loudest  all  round 
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thifl  spot,  —  how  it  is  calmed  into  a  sound  as  proper 
to  be  heard  through  the  aiHles  as  tlie  tones  of  its  own 
organ.  If  St.  Paul's  were  to  be  burnt  again  (having 
already  been  burnt  and  rben  three  or  four  times  since 
the  sixth  century),  I  wonder  whether  it  would  ever  l>e 
rebuilt  in  the  same  spot  I  I  doubt  whether  the  city 
and  the  nation  are  so  religious  as  to  consecrate  their 
midmost  heart  for  the  site  of  a  church,  where  land 
would  be  so  valuable  by  the  square  iuch. 

Coming  from  the  eathednd,  we  went  through  Pater- 
noster Row,  and  saw  Ave  Mai-y  Lane  ;  all  this  h>cality 
appearing  to  have  got  its  nomenclatiu'c  fioni  monk- 
ish personages.  We  now  took  a  cab  for  the  Bntish 
Museum,  but  found  this  to  be  one  of  the  days  on 
which  stiangera  are  not  admitted;  sow^e  slowly  walked 
into  Oxford  Street,  and  tlien  strolled  homeward,  till, 
coming  to  a  sort  of  bazaiir,  we  went  in  and  foimd  a 
gallery  of  pictures.  This  bazaar  proved  to  be  the 
Pantheon,  and  the  first  pictm*e  we  naw  in  the  gallery 
was  Ilaytlon's  Rcsui-rcctiou  of  Lazarus,  —  a  great 
height  and  breadth  of  canvas,  right  before  you  as  you 
ascend  the  stairs.  The  face  of  Lazarus  is  very  awful, 
and  not  to  be  forgotten  ;  it  is  as  true  as  if  the  painter 
had  seen  it,  or  had  been  himself  the  resurrected  man 
and  felt  it ;  hut  the  rest  of  the  picture  signified  noth- 
ing, and  is  vulgar  and  disagreeable  besides.  There  are 
several  otlier  })ictures  l)y  llaydon  in  this  colli-etion,  — 
the  Banishment  of  Aristides,  Nero  with  his  Harp,  and 
the  Conflagration  of  Home ;  Imt  the  last  is  }>erfectly 
ridicidous,  and  aU  of  them  are  exceedingly  unpleasant. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  live  in  a  bouse  that  contained  one 
of  them.  Tlie  best  thing  of  Haydon  was  a  hasty  dash 
of  a  sketch  for  a  small,  fidl-leugtli  portrait  of  Words- 
worth, Bitting  on  the  crag  of  a  mountain.     I  doubt 
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whether  Wordsworth's  likeness  has  ever  been  so  poet- 
ically brought  out.  This  gallery  is  altogether  of  mod- 
em painters,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  receptaeJe  for  pic- 
tures by  artists  who  can  obtain  places  nowhere  else,  — 
at  least,  I  never  heard  of  their  names  before.  They 
were  very  uninteresting,  almost  without  exception,  and 
yet  some  of  the  pictures  were  done  cleverly  enough. 
There  is  very  little  talent  in  this  world,  and  what 
there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  is  pretty  well  known  and  ac- 
knowledged. We  don*t  often  stumble  upon  geniuses 
in  obscure  comers. 

Leaving  the  gallery,  we  wandered  through  the  rest 
of  the  bazaar,  which  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of  ladies' 
finery,  jewels,  perfumes,  children's  toys,  and  all  man- 
ner of  Huiall  and  pretty  rubbish.  ...  In  the  evening 
I  again  sallied  forth,  and  lost  myself  for  an  hour  or 
two ;  at  last  recogniaijig  my  whereabouts  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  In  such  quarters  of  London  it  seems  to 
be  the  habit  of  people  to  take  their  supjiera  in  the 
open  air.  You  see  old  women  at  the  comers,  with 
kettles  of  hot  water  for  tea  or  coffee ;  and  as  I  passed 
a  butcher's  open  shop,  he  was  just  taking  out  large 
quantities  of  boiled  beef,  smoking  hot.  Butchers* 
stands  are  remarkable  for  their  profuse  exi>enditure 
of  gas ;  it  belches  forth  from  the  pijKis  in  gieat  flar- 
ing jetfl  of  flame,  imcovered  by  any  glass,  and  broadly 
illuminating  the  neighl>orhood.  I  have  not  observed 
that  London  ever  goes  to  bed. 


September  29th, — Yesterday  we  walked  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  A  sentinel  or  two  kept  guard  l>efore 
the  gateway  of  this  extensive  ediflee  in  Great  Hussell 
Street,  and  there  was  a  porter  at  the  lodge,  and  one 
or  two  policemen  lounging  about,  but  entrance  was 
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free,  and  we  walked  in  without  question.  Offioiab 
and  policemen  were  likewise  scattered  about  the  great 
entrance-hall,  none  of  whom,  however,  interfered  with 
so  we  took  whateiver  way  we  chose,  and  wandered 
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about  at  will.  It  is  a  hopeless,  and  to  rae,  generally, 
a  depressing  business  to  go  through  an  immense  mul- 
tifarious show  like  this,  glancing  at  a  thousand  things, 
and  conscious  of  some  little  titillation  of  mind  from 
thera,  hut  really  taking  in  nothing,  and  getting  no 
from  anything.  One  need  not  go  beyond  the 
limit'i  of  the  Britisli  Museiuu  to  be  profoundly  accom- 
plished in  all  branches  of  science,  art,  and  literature ; 
only  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to  exhaust  it  in  any  one 
department ;  but  to  see  it  as  we  did,  and  with  no  pros- 
pect of  ever  seeing  it  more  at  leisure,  only  impressed 
me  with  the  truth  of  the  old  apothegm,  '*  Life  is  short, 
and  Art  is  long."  The  fact  is,  the  world  is  accumu- 
lating too  many  materials  for  knowledge.  We  do  not 
recognize  for  rubbish  wliat  is  really  rubbish  ;  and  un- 
der this  head  might  be  reckoned  very  many  things  one 
sees  in  the  British  Museum ;  and,  as  each  generation 
leaves  its  fragments  and  potsherds  behind  it,  such  will 
finally  be  the  desperate  conclusion  of  the  learned. 

We  went  first  among  some  antique  marbles,  — 
busts,  statues,  terminal  gods,  with  several  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  among  them.  We  saw  here  the  bust 
whence  Haydon  took  his  ugly  and  ridicidous  likeness 
of  Nero,  —  a  foolish  thing  to  do.  Julius  Ccesar  was 
there,  too,  looking  more  like  a  modem  old  man  than 
any  other  bust  in  the  series.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a 
universality  in  his  face,  that  gives  it  this  independence 
of  race  aud  epoch.  We  glhnpsed  along  among  the 
old  marbles,  —  Elgin  and  others,  which  are  esteemed 
such  treaaures  of  art ;  —  the  oddest  fragments,  many 
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of  them  smashed  by  their  fall  from  high  places,  or  by 
being  pounded  to  pieces  by  barbarians,  or  gnawed 
away  by  time ;  the  surface  roughened  by  being  rained 
upon  for  thouj^aiids  of  years ;  almost  always  a  nose 
knocked  off ;  sometimes  a  headless  form ;  a  great  de- 
ficiency of  feet  and  hands,  —  poor,  maimed  veterans 
in  this  hospital  of  incui'aljles.  The  beauty  of  the  most 
perfect  of  them  must  be  rather  gnessed  at,  and  seen 
by  faitli,  than  with  the  bodily  eye  ;  to  look  at  the  cor- 
roded faces  and  forms  is  like  trying  to  see  angels 
through  mist  and  cloud.  I  suppose  nine  tenths  of 
those  who  wicm  to  be  in  niptures  about  thcttc  frag- 
ments do  not  really  care  about  them ;  neither  do  I. 
And  if  I  were  actually  moved,  I  should  doubt  whether 
it  were  by  the  statues  or  by  my  own  fancy. 

Wc  paiised,  too,  through  Assyrian  saloons  and  Egyi>- 
tiaii  saloons,  —  all  full  of  monstrosities  and  horrible 
uglinesses,  especially  the  Egyjitian,  and  all  the  innum- 
erable relics  that  I  saw  of  them  in  these  saloons,  and 
among  the  mummies,  instead  of  bringing  me  closer  to 
them,  removed  me  farther  and  farther ;  there  being  no 
common  gi-ound  of  sympathy  between  them  and  us. 
Their  gigantic  statues  are  certainly  very  curious.  I 
saw  a  hand  and  arm  up  to  the  shoulder  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  and  made  of  some  stone  that  seemed  harder 
and  heavier  than  granite,  not  having  lost  its  polish  in 
all  the  rough  usage  that  it  has  undergone.  There  was 
a  fist  on  a  still  larger  scale,  ahuost  as  big  as  a  hogs- 
head. Hideous,  blubber  -  lipped  faces  of  giants,  and 
human  shapes  witli  beasts^  heads  on  them.  The  Egyp- 
tian controvertwl  Nature  in  all  things,  only  using  it  Jis 
a  groundwork  to  depict  the  unnatural  upon.  Their 
mummifying  process  is  a  result  of  this  tendency.  We 
saw  one  vety  perfect  mummy,  —  a  priestess,  with  ap- 
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parejitlj  only  one  more  fold  of  linen  betwixt  us  and 
her  antique  Hesh,  and  this  titting  closely  to  her  person 
from  head  to  foot,  so  that  we  could  see  the  lineaments 
of  her  faee  and  the  shape  of  her  limba  aa  i>erfeetly  as 
if  quite  bare.  I  judge  that  she  may  have  been  veiy 
beautiful  in  her  day,  —  whenever  that  was.  One  or 
two  of  the  poor  thing's  toes  (her  feet  were  wonderfidly 
small  and  delicate)  protruded  from  the  liuen,  and, 
perhaps,  not  having  been  so  perfectly  embalmed,  the 
fiesh  had  fallen  away,  leaving  only  some  little  bones. 
I  don't  think  this  young  woman  has  gained  much  by 
not  turning  to  dust  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  We 
also  saw  some  bones  of  a  king  that  had  been  taken  out 
of  a  pyramid  ;  a  very  fragmentary  skeleton.  Among 
the  classic  marbles  I  ])eeped  into  an  urn  that  onc43  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  dead  people,  aitd  the  bottom  still 
had  an  ashy  hue,  I  like  this  mode  of  disposing  of 
dead  bodies ;  but  it  would  be  still  better  to  burn  them 
and  scatter  the  ashes,  instead  of  hoarding  them  up, 

—  to  scatter  them  over  wheat^fields  or  flower-beds. 
Besides  these  antique  halls,  we  wandered  tlirough 

saloons  of  antediluvian  animals^  some  set  up  in  skele- 
tons, others  imprisoned  in  solid  stone ;  also  specimens 
of  still  extant  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  shells,  minerals, 

—  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge  and  guess- 
work,—  till  I  wished  that  the  whole  Past  might  l>e 
swept  away,  and  each  generation  compelled  to  biuy 
and  destroy  whatever  it  had  produced,  before  being 
permitted  to  leave  the  stage.  When  we  quit  a  house, 
we  are  expected  to  make  it  clean  for  the  next  occu- 
pant ;  why  ought  we  not  to  leave  a  clean  world  for  the 
next  generation  ?  We  did  not  see  the  library  of  above 
half  a  million  of  volumes;  else,  1  suppose,  I  should 
have  found  full  occasion  to  wish  that  burnt  and  buried 
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likewise.  In  truth,  a  greater  part  of  it  is  as  good  as 
buried,  so  far  as  any  readers  are  concerned.  Leaving 
the  Museum,  we  sauntered  home.  After  a  little  rest, 
I  set  out  for  St.  John's  Wood,  and  arrived  thither  by 
dint  of  repeated  inquiries.  It  is  a  pretty  suburb,  in- 
habited by  people  of  the  middling  class.     U met 

me  joyfully,  but  seemed  to  have  had  a  good  time  with 
Mrs.  Oakford  and  her  daughter ;  and,  being  pressed 
to  stay  to  tea,  I  coidd  not  well  help  it.  Before  tea  I 
sat  talking  with  Mrs,  Oakford  and  a  friend  of  hers, 
Miss  Clinch,  about  the  Americans  and  the  English, 
eapecially  dwelling  on  the  defects  of  the  latter, — 
amoug  which  we  reckoned  a  wretched  meanness  in 
money  transactions,  a  lack  of  any  embroidery  of  honor 
and  liberality  in  their  dealings,  so  that  they  require 
close  watching,  or  they  will  be  sure  to  take  you  at  ad- 
vantage. I  hear  this  chai'acter  of  them  from  Ameri- 
cans on  all  hands,  and  my  own  experience  confirms  it 
as  far  as  it  goes,  not  merely  among  tradespeople,  but 
among  persons  who  call  themselves  gentlefolks.  The 
cause,  no  doubt,  or  one  cause,  lies  in  the  fewer  chanc«s 
of  getting  money  here,  the  closer  and  sharper  reg^a- 
don  of  all  the  modes  of  life  ;  nothing  being  left  to  lib- 
eral and  gentlemanly  feeling,  except  fees  to  servants. 
They  are  not  gamblers  in  England,  as  we  to  some  ex- 
tent are ;  and  getting  their  money  painfully,  or  living 
witlun  an  accurately  known  income,  they  are  disin- 
clined to  give  up  so  much  as  a  sixpence  that  they  can 
possibly  get.  But  the  result  is,  they  are  mean  in  pet^ 
things. 

By  and  by  Mr.  Oakford  came  in,  well  soaked  with 
the  heaviest  shower  that  I  ever  knew  in  England, 
which  had  been  rattling  on  the  roof  of  the  little  side 
room  where  we  sat^  and  had  caught  him  on  the  outside 
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of  the  omnibus.  At  a  little  before  eight  o'clock  I 
came  home  with  U iii  »  cab,  —  the  gaslight  glit- 
tering on  the  wet  streets  thi-ough  which  we  drove, 
though  the  sky  was  clear  overhead. 

September  ^Otk,  —  Yesteixlay,  a  little  before  twelve, 
we  took  a  cab,  and  went  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, —  the  most  immense  building,  methinks,  that 
ever  wa^  built ;  and  not  yet  finished^  though  it  has 
now  been  occupied  for  years.  Its  exterior  lies  hugely 
along  the  ground,  and  its  great  unEuished  tower  is 
still  climbing  towards  the  sky ;  but  the  result  (tmless 
it  be  the  river-front,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen)  seems 
not  very  impressive.  The  interior  is  much  more  suc- 
cessful. Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  and  gravely 
gorgeous  than  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  —  a  large  oblong 
hall,  panelled  with  oak,  elab<irately  (%arve<l,  to  the 
height  of  j^rhapa  twenty  feet.  Then  the  balustrade 
of  the  gallery  runs  around  the  hall,  and  above  the 
gallery  are  six  arched  windows  on  each  side,  richly 
painted  with  historic  subjects.  The  raof  is  orna- 
mented and  gilded,  and  everywhere  throughout  there 
is  embellishment  of  color  and  carving  on  the  broadest 
scale,  and,  at  the  same  time,  moat  minute  and  elal>- 
orate ;  statues  of  full  size  in  niches  aloft ;  small  heads 
of  kings,  no  biggnr  than  a  doll  ;  and  the  oak  is  carved 
in  all  parts  of  the  panelling  as  faithfully  as  they  used 
to  do  it  in  Henry  VTI.'s  time,  —  as  faithfidly  and  with 
■8  good  workmanship,  but  with  nothing  like  the  vari- 
ety and  invention  which  I  saw  in  the  dining-room  of 
Smithell^s  Hall.  There  the  artist  wrought  with  his 
heart  and  head ;  but  much  of  this  work,  I  suppose, 
was  done  by  machinery.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a 
most  noble  and  splendid  apartment,  and,  though  so 
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fine,  there  is  not  a  tonch  of  finery ;  it  glistens  and 
glows  with  even  a  sombre  magnificence,  ov^ing  to  the 
rich,  deep  hues,  and  the  dim  light,  hedinimed  with  rich 
colors  by  coming  through  the  painted  windows.  In 
arched  recesses,  that  serve  as  frames,  at  each  end  of 
the  h;ill,  there  are  tliree  pictiu-es  by  modem  artists 
from  English  histoiy  ;  and  though  it  was  not  possible 
to  see  them  well  as  pictures,  they  adorned  and  en- 
riched the  walls  marvellously  as  architectural  embel- 
lishments. The  Peers'  seats  are  fcnu*  rows  of  long 
sofas  on  each  side,  covered  with  i-ed  morocco;  com- 
fortable seats  enough,  but  not  adapted  to  any  other 
than  a  decorously  exact  ]>osition.  The  woolsack  is 
between  these  two  divisions  of  sofas,  in  tlie  middle 
passage  of  the  floor,  —  a  great  square  seat,  covered 
with  scarlet,  and  with  a  scarlet  cushion  set  up  perpen- 
dicularly for  the  Chancellor  to  lean  against.  In  front 
of  the  woolsack  there  is  another  still  larger  ottoman, 
on  which  he  might  lie  at  full  length,  —  for  what  pur- 
pose intended,  I  know  not.  I  should  take  the  woolsack 
to  be  not  a  very  comfortable  seat,  though  I  su]){>ose  it 
was  originally  designwl  to  be  the  most  comfortable  one 
that  could  be  contrived,  in  view  of  the  Chancellor's 
much  sitting. 

The  throne  is  the  first  object  you  see  on  entering 
the  hall,  being  close  to  the  door ;  a  chair  of  antique 
form,  with  a  high,  peaked  back,  and  a  square  canopy 
above,  the  whole  richly  carved  and  quite  covered  with 
burnished  gilding,  besidcji  being  adorned  witli  rows  of 
rock  crystals,  —  which  seemed  to  me  of  rather  ques- 
tionable taste. 

It  is  less  elevated  above  the  floor  than  one  imagines 
it  ought  to  be.  Wliile  we  were  looking  at  it,  1  saw 
two  Amerioans,  —  Western  men,  1  should  judge,  — 
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one  of  them  with  a  true  Amoricnn  slouch,  talking  to 
the  polieemau  in  attendance,  and  describing  our  Sen- 
ate Chamber  in  contrast  with  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  policeman  smiled  and  ali-ed,  and  seemed  to  make 
as  courteous  and  liberal  responses  as  he  coiJd.  There 
was  quite  a  mixed  company  of  spectators,  and,  I  think, 
other  Americans  present  besides  the  al>ove  two  and 
ourselves.  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  tickets  ap|)ear  to 
be  distributetl  with  great  impartiality.  There  were 
two  or  three  women  of  the  lower  middle  class,  with 
children  or  babies  in  arms,  one  of  whom  lifted  uj)  its 
voice  loudly  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

We  next«  after  long  contemplating  this  rich  hall, 
proceeded  through  passages  and  corridors  to  a  great 
central  room,  very  beautifid^  which  seems  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  refi-eshment,  and  for  electric  tele- 
graphs ;  though  I  should  not  suppose  this  could  be  its 
primitive  and  ultimate  design.  Thence  we  went  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  larger  than  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  much  less  richly  ornamcinted, 
though  it  would  have  api>eare<l  splendid  had  it  come 
first  in  onler.  The  speaker^s  ehair,  if  1  remember 
rightly,  is  loftier  and  statelier  than  the  throne  itself. 
Both  in  this  hall  and  in  that  of  tliL^  Lords,  we  were  at 
first  surprised  by  the  narrow  limits  within  which  the 
great  ideas  of  the  Lords  and  C^oiiunous  of  England 
are  physically  realized ;  they  woidd  seem  to  require  a 
vaster  space.  When  we  hear  of  members  risijig  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  House,  we  think  of  them  as  but 
dimly  discernible  to  tlieir  op]K)nents,  and  uplifting 
their  voices,  so  as  to  be  heard  afar ;  whereas  thpy  sit 
closely  enough  to  feel  each  other's  spheres,  to  note  all 
expression  of  face,  and  to  give  the  debate  the  cliai-ac- 
ter  of  a  conversation.     In  this  view  a  debate  seems  a 
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much  more  earnest  and  real  thing  than  as  we  read  it 
in  a  newspaper.  Think  of  the  debaters  meeting  each 
other's  eyes,  their  faces  flushing,  their  looks  inteipret- 
ing  thoir  words,  their  speech  growing  into  eloquence, 
without  losing  the  genuineness  of  talk  !  Yet,  in  fact, 
the  Chaiuber  of  Peers  is  uiuety  feet  long  and  half  as 
broad  and  high,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commons  is  still 
larger. 

Thence  we  went  to  Westminster  Hall,  through  a 
gallery  with  statues  on  each  side,  —  beautiful  statues 
too,  I  thought ;  seven  of  them,  of  which  four  were 
from  the  times  of  the  ci\Tl  wars,  —  Clarendon,  Falk- 
land, llantjMlen,  Selden,  Somers,  Mansfield,  and  Wal- 
pole.  There  is  room  for  more  in  this  corridor,  and 
there  are  niches  for  hundreds  of  their  marble  brother- 
hood throughout  the  eilifice;  but  I  suppose  future  ages 
will  have  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  them.  Yet  I  can- 
not help  imagining  that  tliis  rich  and  noble  edifice  has 
more  to  do  with  the  past  than  witli  the  future ;  that  it 
is  the  glory  of  a  declining  empire ;  and  that  the  per- 
fect bloom  of  this  great  stone  flower,  growing  out  of 
the  institutions  of  England,  forebodes  that  they  have 
nearly  lived  out  their  life.  It  sums  up  alL  Its 
beauty  and  magnificence  are  made  out  of  ideas  that 
are  gone  by. 

We  entered  Westminster  Hall  (which  is  incorpo- 
rated into  this  new  edifice,  and  forms  an  integral  part 
of  it)  thi"ough  a  lofty  archway,  whence  a  double  flight 
of  broad  steps  descends  to  the  stone  pavement.  After 
tlie  elaliorate  ornament  of  the  rooms  we  had  just  been 
viewing,  tliis  venerable  hall  looks  extremely  simple 
and  bare,  —  a  gray  stone  floor,  gray  and  naked  stone 
walls,  but  a  roof  sufficiently  elaborate,  its  viiidt  being 
filled  with  carved  beams  and  rafters  of  chestnut,  veiy 
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much  admired  and  wondered  at  for  the  desi^  and  ar- 
rangement. I  think  it  would  have  pleawd  me  more 
to  have  seen  a  clear  vaulted  roof,  instead  of  this  intri- 
ciey  of  wooden  points,  by  wlueh  so  much  skyliglit 
space  is  lost.  They  make  (be  it  not  irreverently  said) 
the  vaat  and  lofty  apartment  look  like  the  ideal  of  an 
immense  bam.  But  it  is  a  noble  space,  and  all  witii- 
out  the  support  of  a  single  pillar.  It  is  about  eighty 
of  my  paces  from  the  foot  of  tlie  steps  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  hall,  and  twenty-seven  from  side  to  side ; 
very  high,  too,  though  not  quite  proportionately  to  its 
other  dimensions.  T  love  it  for  its  simplicity  and  an- 
tique nake<lne9S,  and  deem  it  worthy  to  have  been  the 
haunt  and  home  of  History  through  the  six  centuries 
since  it  was  built.  I  wonder  it  does  not  occur  to  mod- 
em ingeniiit}'  to  make  a  scenic  representation,  in  tliis 
very  hall,  of  the  ancient  trials  for  life  or  death,  pomps, 
feasts,  coronations,  and  every  great  histonc  incident 
in  the  lives  of  kings.  Parliaments,  Protectors,  and  all 
illustrious  men,  that  have  occurred  here.  The  whole 
world  cannot  show  another  hall  such  as  this,  so  tapes- 
tried with  recollections  of  whatever  is  most  stiiking  in 
human  annals. 

Westminster  Abbey  being  just  across  the  street,  we 
went  thither  from  the  hall,  and  sought  out  the  clois- 
ters, which  we  ha<l  not  yet  visited.  They  are  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  —  broml  wjdks,  canopied  with  Inter- 
mingled arches  of  gray  stone,  on  which  some  sort  of 
lichen,  or  other  growth  of  ages  (which  seems,  however, 
to  have  little  or  nothing  vegetable  in  it),  has  grown. 
Tlie  pavement  is  entirely  made  of  flat  tombstones,  in- 
scribed with  half-eflFaced  names  of  the  dead  people  be- 
neath ;  and  the  wall  all  round  beai'S  the  marble  tablets 
which  give  a  fuller  record  of  their  virtues.     I  tlunk  it 
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was  from  a  meditation  in  these  cloisters  that  Addison 
■wrote  one  of  his  most  beautiful  pieces  in  the  *^  Specta- 
tor." It  is  a  pity  that  this  old  fashion  of  a  cloistered 
walk  is  not  retained  in  our  modem  edifices;  it  was  so 
excellent  for  shelter  and  for  shade  during  a  thought- 
ftd  hour,  —  this  sombre  corridor  beneath  an  arched 
stone  roof,  with  the  centnd  space  of  richest  grass,  on 
which  the  sun  might  shine  or  the  shower  fall,  while 
the  monk  or  student  paced  through  the  prolonged 
archway  of  his  meditations. 

As  we  came  out  from  the  cloisters,  and  walked 
along  by  the  churchyard  of  the  Abbey,  a  woman  came 
begging  behind  ns  very  earnestly.  *^  A  bit  of  bread,** 
she  said,  *'  and  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  blessings  I 
Hunger  is  hai*d  to  bear.  O  kind  gentleman  and  kind 
lady,  a  penny  for  a  bit  of  bread  I  It  is  a  hard  thing 
that  gentlemen  and  ladies  shoidd  see  poor  people  want- 
ing bread,  and  make  no  difference  whether  they  are 
good  or  bad."  And  so  she  followed  us  almost  all 
round  the  Abbey,  assailing  our  hearts  in  most  plain- 
tive terms,  but  with  no  success;  for  she  did  it  far  too 
well  to  be  anything  but  an  impostor,  and  no  doubt  she 
had  breakfasted  better,  and  was  likely  to  have  a  bet- 
ter dinner,  than  oiu-selves.  And  yet  the  natural  man 
cries  out  against  the  philosophy  that  rejects  beggars. 
It  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  they  are  impostors,  but 
yet  we  do  ourselves  a  wrong  by  hardening  our  hearts 
against  them.  At  last,  without  turning  round,  1  told 
her  that  I  should  give  her  nothing,  —  with  some  as- 
perity, doubtleHs,  for  the  effort  to  refuse  creates  a  bit- 
terer repulse  than  is  necessary.  She  still  followed  us 
a  little  farther,  but  at  last  gave  it  up,  with  a  deep 
groan.  I  could  not  have  performed  this  act  of  hero- 
ism on  my  first  arrival  from  America. 
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Whether  the  beggar-woman  had  invoked  curses  on 
US,  and  Heaven  saw  iit  to  grant  some  slight  response, 
I  know  not,  but  it  now  began  to  rain  on  my  wife's 
velvet ;  so  I  put  her  and  J into  a  cab,  and  has- 
tened to  ensconce  myself  in  Westminster  Abbey  while 
the  shower  should  last.  Poets^  Comer  has  never 
seemed  like  a  strange  jdace  to  me ;  it  has  been  famil- 
iar from  the  very  first ;  at  all  events,  I  cannot  now 
recollect  the  previous  conception,  of  which  the  reality 
Ims  taken  the  place.  I  seem  always  to  have  known 
that  somewhat  dim  comer,  with  the  bare  brown  stone- 
work of  the  old  edifice  aloft,  and  a  window  sliedding 
down  its  light  on  the  marble  bitsts  and  tablets,  yel- 
low with  time,  that  cover  the  throe  walls  of  the  nook 
up  to  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet.  Prior's  is  the 
largest  and  richest  monument.  It  is  observable  that 
the  bust  and  monument  of  Congreve  are  in  a  distant 
l)art  of  the  Abbey.  His  duchess  probably  thought  it 
a  degradation  to  bring  a  gentleman  iimong  the  beg- 
garly poets. 

I  walked  roiuid  tlie  aisles,  and  paced  the  nave,  and  * 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Westminster  Abbey,  both 
in  itseJf  and  for  tJie  variety  and  interest  of  it«  ninnu- 
ments,  is  a  tliousand  times  preferable  to  St.  Paurs. 
There  is  as  much  difference  aa  between  a  sno\v-b;ink 
and  a  chimney-comer  in  their  relation  to  the  himian 
heart.  By  the  by,  the  inonmuents  and  statues  in  the 
Abbey  seem  all  to  be  eai-efully  dusted. 

The  shower  being  over,  I  walked  down  into  the  city, 

where  1  called  on  Mr.  B  and  left  S 's  watch 

to  be  examined  and  put  in  order.  He  told  me  that  he 
and  his  brotlier  liud  Liti'ly  been  laying  out  ami  letting 
a  piece  of  lantl  at  Blackheatli,  that  hatl  been  left  them 
by  their  father,  and  that  the  giound-itiut  would  bring 
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them  in  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  With  such 
an  independent  income,  I  doubt  whether  any  Amori- 
can  would  consent  to  be  anything  but  a  gentleman, — 
certainly  not  an  operative  watchmaker.  IIuw  sensi- 
ble these  Englishmen  are  in  some  things  I 

Thence  I  went  at  adventure^  and  lost  myself,  of 
course.  At  one  part  of  my  walk  I  came  upon  St. 
Luke's  Ho3pital,  whence  I  returned  to  St.  Paul's,  and 
thence  along  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand.  Contigu- 
ous to  the  latter  is  Holywell  Street,  —  a  narrow  lane, 
filled  up  with  little  bookshops  and  bookstalls,  at  some 
of  whit^h  I  saw  sennons  and  other  works  of  di\'inity, 
old  editions  of  classier,  and  all  such  serious  matters, 
while  at  stalls  and  windows  cL>Be  beside  them  (and, 
possibly,  at  the  same  stalls)  there  were  books  with 
title-pages  displayed,  indicating  them  to  be  of  the 
most  indecent  kind. 


October   2c?.  —  Yesterday    forenoon    I    went   with 

*  J into  the  city  to  67  Grace  Church  Street,  to  get 

a  bank  post^notc  cashed  by  Air,  Oakfortl,  and  after- 
wards to  the  offices  of  two  lines  of  steamers,  in  Moor- 
gate  Street  and  Leadenliall  Street.  The  city  was  very 
mueli  thronged.  It  is  a  marvel  what  sets  so  many 
people  a  going  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Then  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  these  are  but  a  small  portion  of 
those  who  are  doing  tlic  business  of  the  city ;  much 
the  larger  part  being  occupied  in  offices  at  desks,  in 
discussions  of  plans  of  enterprise,  out  of  sight  of  the 
public,  while  these  earnest  luirriera  are  merely  the 
froth  in  the  pot. 

Aft^r  seeing  the  steam-officials,  we  went  to  L#ondon 
Bridge,  which  always  swarms  with  more  passengers 
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than  any  of  the  streets.  Descending  the  steps  that 
lead  to  tlie  level  of  the  Thames,  we  took  passage  in  a 
a  boat  bound  np  the  river  to  Chelsea,  of  which  there 
is  one  starting  every  ten  minutes,  the  voyage  being  of 
forty  minutes'  duration.  It  began  to  sprinkle  a  little 
just  as  we  started  ;  but  after  a  slight  showeriness,  Last- 
ing till  we  had  passed  Westminster  Bridge,  the  day 
grew  rather  pleasant. 

At  Westminster  Bridge  we  had  a  good  view  of  the 
river-front  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  which 
look  verj'  noble  from  this  point,  —  a  long  and  mas- 
sive extent,  with  a  delightful  promenade  for  the  legis- 
lative people  exactly  above  the  margin  of  the  river. 
This  is  certainly  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  yet  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  so  impressive  as  it  might  and  ought  to 
have  been  made,  considering  its  iumiensity.  It  makes 
no  more  impression  tlum  you  can  weU  account  to  yoiu^ 
self  for,  and  you  rather  wonder  that  it  does  not  make 
more.  The  reason  must  be  that  the  architect  has  not 
"buildetl  better  than  he  knew."  He  felt  no  power 
higher  and  wiser  than  himself,  making  him  its  instru- 
ment. He  reckoned  upon  and  contrived  all  his  effects 
with  malice  aforethought,  and  therefore  missed  tlie 
crowning  glorj-,  —  that  being  a  happiness  which  God, 
out  of  his  pure  grace,  mixes  up  with  only  the  simple- 
hearted,  best  efforts  of  men. 


Octoher  3t7.  —  I  again  went  into  the  city  yesterday 
forenoon,  to  settle  about  tlie  passages  to  Lisbon,  tak- 
ing J with  me.     From   Hungerford   Bridge  we 

took  the  steamer  to  London  Bridge,  that  being  an 
easy  and  speedy  mode  of  accomplishing  distances  that 
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take  many  footsteps  through  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares. After  leaving  the  steamer-office,  we  went  back 
through  the  Strand,  and,  crossing  Waterloo  Bridge, 
walked  a  good  way  on  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river ; 
a  coarse,  dingy,  disagreeable  suburb^  with  shops  ap- 
parently for  countrj^  produce,  for  old  clothes,  second- 
hand furniture,  for  iron-ware,  and  other  things  bulky 
and  inelegaut.  lluw  many  scenes  and  sorts  of  life  are 
comprehended  within  London !  There  was  much  in 
the  aspect  of  these  streets  that  reminded  me  of  a  busy 
country  \illage  in  America  on  an  immensely  magni- 
fied scale. 

Growing  ratlier  weary  anon,  we  got  into  an  omni- 
bus, which  took  us  as  far  as  the  Surrey  Zoological 

Gardens,  whieh  J wished  very  much  to  sec.     Tliey 

proved  to  be  a  rather  poor  place  of  suburban  amuse- 
ment ;  poor,  at  least,  by  daylight,  —  their  chief  attrac- 
tion for  the  public  consisting  in  out-of-door  repre- 
sentations of  battles  and  sieges.  The  storming  of 
Sebastoj>ol  (as  likewise  at  the  Cremome  Gardens) 
was  advertised  for  the  evening,  and  we  saw  tlie  scen- 
ery of  Sebasto]wl,  painted  on  a  vast  scale,  in  the  open 
air,  and  really  looking  like  miles  and  mileR  tif  hill  and 
water;  with  a  space  for  the  actual  manoeuvring  of 
ships  on  a  sheet  of  real  water  in  front  of  the  scene,  on 
which  some  ducks  were  now  swimming  about  in  place 
of  men-of-war.  The  climate  of  England  must  often 
interfere  with  this  sort  of  performance ;  and  I  can 
conceive  of  nothing  drearier  for  spectators  or  perform- 
ers than  a  drizzly  evening.  Convenient  to  this  central 
spot  of  entertainment  there  were  liquor  and  refresh- 
ment rooms,  with  pies  and  cakes.  The  menagerie, 
though  the  ostensible  staple  of  the  gardens,  is  rather 
pour  and  scanty ;  pretty  well  provided  with  lions  and 
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lionesses,  also  one  or  two  giraffes,  some  eamela,  a 
polar  bear,  —  who  ]>lungcd  into  a  \wo\  of  water  for 
bita  of  cake,  —  and  two  blaek  bears,  who  sat  on  their 
haunches  or  climbed  poles;  besides  a  wilderness  of 
monkeys,  some  parrots  and  macaws,  an  ostrich,  vari- 
ous ducks,  and  other  animal  and  ornithological  trum|>- 
evy ;  some  skins  of  snakes  so  well  stuffed  that  I  took 
them  for  living  serpents  tiU  J discovered  the  de- 
ception, and  an  aquarium,  with  a  good  many  common 
fishes  swimming  among  the  sea-weed. 

The  garden  is  shaded  with  trees,  and  set  out  with 
greensward  and  gravel-walks,  from  which  the  people 
were  sweeping  the  withered  autumnal  leaves,  which 
now  fall  every  day.  Plaster  statutes  stand  here  and 
there,  one  of  them  without  a  head,  thus  disclosmg  the 
hollowness  of  the  trunk ;  there  were  one  or  two  little 
drizdy  fountains,  with  the  water  dripping  over  the 
i-ock-work,  of  which  tlie  English  are  so  fond  ;  and  the 
buildings  for  tlie  animals  and  other  purposes  had  a 
flimsy,  pasteboard  aspect  of  pretension.  The  garden 
was  in  its  undress;  few  visitors,  I  suppose,  coming 
hither  at  this  time  of  day, — only  hero  and  there  a 
lady  and  children,  a  young  man  and  girl,  or  a  couple 
of  citizens,  loitering  about.  I  take  pains  to  remem- 
ber these  small  items,  because  they  suggest  the  day- 
life  or  torpidity  of  what  may  look  very  brilliant  at 
night.  These  corked-up  fountains,  slovenly  green- 
sward, cracked  casts  of  statues,  pasteboard  castles, 
and  duck-))oud  Bay  of  Bidaclava  Uien  shining  out 
in  magic  splendor,  and  the  shabby  attendants  whom 
we  saw  sweeping  and  shovelling  probably  transformed 
into  the  heroes  of  Sebastopol. 

J thought  it  a  deliglitful  jdaoe ;  but  I  soon  grew 

very  weary,  and  came  away  about  four  o'clock,  and, 
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gettuijET  into  a  city  omnibus*  we  alighted  on  the  hither 
aide  of  Blackfriar's  Bridge.  Turning  into  Fleet  Street, 
I  looked  about  for  a  place  to  dine  at,  and  chose  the 
Mitre  Tavern,  in  memory  of  Johnson  and  Boswell. 
It  stands  behind  a  front  of  modem  shops,  through 
which  is  an  archway,  giving  admittance  into  a  narrow 
court -yard,  which,  I  suppose,  was  formerly  open  to 
Fleet  Street.  The  house  is  of  dark  brick,  and,  com- 
paring it  with  other  Loudon  edifices,  I  should  take  it 
to  have  been  at  least  refronted  sine*  Jolmaon'a  time; 
but  within,  the  low,  sombre  coffee-room  which  we  en- 
tered might  well  enough  have  \)een  of  that  era  or  ear- 
lier. It  seems  to  be  a  good,  plain,  respectable  inn ;  and 
the  waiter  gave  us  each  a  plate  of  boiled  beef,  and,  for 
dessert,  a  damson  tart,  which  made  up  a  comfortable 
duiner.  After  dinner,  we  zigzaggcil  homewartl  through 
Clifford's  Inn  passage,  Holbom,  Druiy  Lane,  the 
Strand,  Charing  Cross,  Pall  Mall,  and  Regent  Street ; 
but  I  remember  only  an  ancient  brick  gateway  as  par- 
tietdarly  remai'kable.  I  think  it  was  the  entrance  to 
Lincoln's  Inn.     We  reached  home  at  about  six. 

There  is  a  woman  who  has  several  times  passed 
through  this  Hanover  Street,  in  wliich  we  live,  stop- 
ping occasionally  to  sing  songs  under  the  windows; 
and  last  evening,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  she 
came  and  sang  *^  Kathleen  O'Moore'*  richly  and  sweet- 
ly. Her  voice  rose  up  out  of  the  dim,  chill  street, 
and  made  our  hearts  throb  in  unison  with  it  as  we 
sat  in  our  comfortable  drawing-room,  I  never  heard 
a  voice  that  touched  me  more  deeply.  Somebody 
told  her  to  go  away,  and  she  stopped  like  a  nightin- 
gale suddenly  shot;  but,  finding  that  S wished 

to  know  something  about  her,  Fanny  and  one  of  the 
maids  ran  after  her,  and  brought  her  into  the  hall. 
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It  seems  she  was  educated  to  sing  at  the  opera,  aud 
married  an  Italian  opera  -  singer,  who  is  now  dead ; 
lodging  in  a  model  lodging  -  house  at  three-pence  a 
night,  and  being  a  penny  short  to-night,  she  tried  this 
method,  in  hope  of  getting  this  penny.  She  takes  in 
plain  sewing  when  she  can  get  any,  and  picks  up  a 
trifie  about  the  street  by  means  of  her  voice,  which, 
she  says,  was  once  sweet,  but  has  now  been  injured 
by  the  poorness  of  her  living.  She  is  a  pale  woman, 
with  black  eyes,  Fanny  says,  and  may  have  been 
pretty  once,  but  is  not  so  now.  It  seems  very  strange, 
that  with  such  a  gift  of  Heaven,  so  cultivated,  too,  as 
her  voice  is,  making  even  an  imsusceptible  heart  vi- 
brate like  a  harp-string,  she  should  not  have  had  an 
engagement  among  the  hundred  theatres  and  singing- 
rooms  of  London  *,  that  she  should  throw  away  her 
melody  in  the  streetn  for  the  mere  chance  of  a  penny, 
when  sounds  not  a  hundredth  part  so  sweet  are  worth 
from  other  lips  purses  of  gold. 


October  5th.  —  It  rained  almost  all  day  on  Wednes- 
day, so  that  I  did  not  go  out  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  only  took  a  stroU  along  Oxforfl  Street  and 
Hoiljorn,  and  back  thi-ough  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strand.  Yesterday,  at  a  little  after  ten,  I  went  to 
the  ambassador's  to  get  my  wife's  passport  for  Lis- 
bon.    AiVhile  I  was  talking  with  the  clerk,  Mr. • 

made  his  appearance  in  a  dressing-gown,  with  a  moi*n- 
ing  cheerfulness  and  alacrity'  in  his  manner.  He  was 
going  to  Liverpool  with  liis  niece,  who  returns  to 
America  by  the  steamer  of  Saturday.  She  has  had 
a  good  deal  of  success  in  society  here ;  being  pretty 
enough  to  be  remarked  among  English  women,  and 
with  cool,  self-possessed,  frank,  and  quiet  manners, 
which  look  very  like  the  highest  breeding. 
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I  next  went  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  I  had 
long  promised  myself  another  quiet  visit ;  for  I  think 
I  never  coidd  be  wearj*"  of  it ;  and  when  I  finally  leave 
England,  it  will  l>e  thia  spot  which  I  shall  feel  most 
unwilling  to  quit  forever.  I  found  a  party  going 
through  the  seven  chajjels  (or  whatever  their  niunber 
may  be),  and  again  saw  those  stately  and  quaint  old 
tombs,  —  ladies  and  knights  stretohed  out  on  marble 
slabs,  or  beneath  arches  and  canopies  of  stone,  let  into 
the  walla  of  the  Abbey,  reclining  on  their  elbows,  in 
ruff  and  fartliingale  or  riveted  armor,  or  in  robes  of 
state,  ouee  painted  in  rich  colors,  of  which  only  a  few 
patches  of  scarlet  now  i-eiuain  ;  bearded  faces  of  noble 
I  knights,  whose  noses,  in  many  cases,  had  been  smitten 
off ;  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had  lost  two  fingers  of 
her  beautiful  hands,  which  she  is  clasping  in  prayer. 
There  must  formerly  have  been  very  free  access  to 
these  tombs ;  for  I  observed  that  all  the  statues  (so 
far  as  I  examined  them)  were  st-ratched  with  the  ini- 
tials of  visitors,  some  of  the  names  being  dated  above 
a  century  ago.  The  old  coronation-ehair,  too,  is  quite 
covered,  over  the  back  and  seat,  with  initials  cut  into 
it  with  pncket-knives,  just  as  Yankees  would  do  it; 
only  it  is  not  whittled  away,  as  woidd  have  been  its 
fate  in  our  handH.  Edward  tlio  Coufessor's  shrine, 
wlkich  is  chiefly  of  wood,  likewise  abotmds  in  these 
inncriptions,  alfcliough  this  was  esteemed  the  holiest 
slirine  in  England,  so  that  pUgrims  still  come  to  kneel 
and  kiss  it.  Our  guide,  a  rubicund  verger  of  clieer- 
ful  demtMinor,  said  tliat  this  was  true  in  a  few  in- 
st-ances. 

There  is  a  beautiful  statue  in  memory  of  Horace 
Walpole's  mother ;  and  I  took  it  U)  be  really  a  like- 
ness, till  the  verger  said  that  it  was  a  copy  of  a  statue 
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which  her  son  had  admired  in  Italy,  and  so  had  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  mother's  grave.  There  is  something 
oharai'teristic  in  this  mode  of  filial  duty  and  honor. 
In  all  these  chapels,  full  of  the  tombs  and  effigies  of 
kings,  dukes,  arch-prelates,  and  whut4.'ver  is  proud  and 
pompous  iu  mortality,  there  is  nothing  that  strikes 
me  more  than  the  colossal  statue  of  plain  Mr.  Watt, 
sitting  quietly  in  a  chair,  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  and 
reading  some  papers.  He  dwarfs  the  warriors  and 
statesmen ;  and  as  to  the  kings,  we  smile  at  them. 
Telford  is  in  another  of  the  chapels.  This  visit  to  the 
chapels  was  much  more  satisfactory  than  my  former 
one ;  although  I  in  vain  strove  to  feel  it  adequately, 
and  to  make  myself  sensible  how  rich  and  vonerablo 
was  what  I  saw.  This  realization  must  come  at  ita 
own  time,  like  the  other  happinesses  of  life.  It  is  un- 
accountable that  I  could  not  now  find  the  seat  of  Sir 
George  Downing's  squire,  though  I  examined  partic- 
ularly every  seat  on  that  side  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel, 
where  I  before  found  it.     I  must  try  again.  .  .  . 


October  6th.  —  Yesterday  was  not  an  eventful  day, 

I  took  J with  me  to  the  city,  called  on  Mr.  Stur- 

gia,  at  the  Barings'  House,  and  got  his  checks  for  a 
post-note.     The  house  is  at  8  Bishopsgate  Street 

Ithin.  It  has  no  sign  of  any  kind,  but  stands  back 
from  the  street,  behind  an  iron -grated  fence.  The 
firm  appears  to  occupy  the  whole  ediRce,  which  is 
spac'ious,  and  fit  for  princely  merchants.  Thence  I 
went  and  paid  for  the  passages  to  Lisbon  (XB2)  at 
the  Peninsular  Steam  Company's  office,  and  thence  to 

call  on  General .     I  forgot  to  mention,  tliat,  first 

of  all,  I  went  to  Mr.  B 's,  whom  I  found  kind  and 

vivacious  as  usual.     It  now  rained  heavily,  and,  be- 

roL.  vm.  11 
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ing  still  showery  when  we  came  to  Clieapside  again, 
we  first  stood  under  an  archway  (a  usual  resort  for 
passengers  through  London  streets),  and  then  betook 
oiu^elvea  to  sanctuary,  tiiking  refuge  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedi*al.  The  afternoon  service  was  about  to  be- 
^n,  so,  after  looking  at  a  few  of  the  monuments,  we 
sat  down  in  the  choir,  the  richest  and  most  orna- 
mented part  of  the  cathedral,  with  screens  or  parti- 
tions of  oak,  cvmningly  carved.  Small  white -robed 
choristers  wore  flitting  noiselessly  about,  making  prep- 
arations for  the  service,  which  by  and  by  began.  It 
is  a  beautiful  idea,  that,  sevei-al  times  in  the  coui-se  of 
the  day,  a  man  can  slip  out  of  the  thickest  throng  and 
bustle  of  London  into  this  religious  atmosphere,  and 
hear  tlie  organ,  and  the  music  of  young,  pure  voices ; 
but,  after  all,  the  rites  are  lifeless  in  our  day.  We 
foimd,  on  emerging,  that  we  had  escaped  a  very  heavy 
shower,  and  it  still  sprinkled  and  mist-ed  as  we  went 
homeward  through  Hullwrn  and  Oxford  Street. 


SOtTTHAMPTOX. 

October  11th,  —  We  all  left  London  on  Sunday 
morning,  between  ten  and  eleven,  from  the  Waterloo 
station,  and  arrivetl  in  Southampton  about  two,  with- 
out meeting  with  anything  ver)'  remarkable  on  the 
way.  We  put  up  at  Chappie's  Castle  Hotel,  which  is 
one  of  the  class  stylcid  "  commercial,"  and,  though  re- 
spectable, not  such  a  one  as  the  nobility  and  gentry 
usually  frequent.  I  saw  little  difference  in  the  aeoom- 
modation,  except  that  yoimg  women  attended  us  in- 
stead of  men,  —  a  pleasant  cliange.     It  was  a  showery 

day,  but  J and  1  walked  out  to  see  the  shore  and 

the  town  and  the  docks,  and,  if  possible,  the  ship  in 
which  S was  to  saiL   The  most  noteworthy  object 
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was  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  near  the  water-side ; 
the  square,  gray,  weed-grown,  weird  keep  of  which 
shows  some  modem  chimney-|x>t9  alwve  its  battlements, 
while  remaiiiuig  {K>rtious  of  the  fortress  are  nuvde  to 
seem  as  one  of  the  walls  for  coal-de]x>t8,  and  perhaps 
for  small  dwellings.  The  English  oharacteristit'ally 
patch  new  things  into  old  things  in  this  manner,  mate^ 
rially,  legally,  constitutionally,  and  morally.  Walking 
along  the  pier,  we  observed  some  pieces  of  ordnance, 
one  of  which  was  a  large  brass  cannon  of  Henry  VIII/s 
time,  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  very  finely  made. 
The  bay  of  Southampton  presents  a  pleasant  prospect, 
and  I  J)elieve  it  is  the  great  rendezvous  of  the  y:icht- 
club.  Old  and  young  seafaring  people  were  sti-oUing 
about,  and  lounging  at  comers,  just  as  they  do  on 
Sunday  afternoons  ui  the  minor  seajjorts  of  America. 

From  the  shore  we  went  up  into  the  town,  which  is 
handsome,  and  of  a  cheerful  aspect,  with  streets  gen- 
erally wide  and  well  paved,  —  a  cleanly  town,  not 
smoke-begrimed.  The  houses,  if  not  modem,  are,  at 
least  with  few  exceptions,  new  fi-onted.  We  saw  one 
relic  of  antiquity,  — a  fine  medieval  gateway  across 
the  principal  street,  much  more  elevated  than  the 
gates  of  Chester,  with  battJements  at  the  top,  and  a 
spacious  apartment  over  the  great  arch  for  the  pas- 
sage of  carriages,  and  the  smaller  one  on  each  side  for 
foot-passengers.  There  were  two  statues  in  armor  or 
antique  costume  on  the  hither  side  of  the  gateway, 

I  and  two  old  paintings  on  the  other.     This,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  the  only  remnant  of  the  old  wall  of  South- 
ampton. 
On   Monday   the  morning  was  bri,i;ht,  alternating 
with  a  little  showeriness.     U ,  J ,  and  I  went 


into  the  town  to  do  some  shopping  before  the  steamer 
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sbould  sail ;  and  a  little  after  twelve  we  drove  down  to 
the  dock.  The  Madeira  is  a  pleasant -lookiug  ship 
enough,  not  very  large,  but  accommodating,  I  believe, 
about  seventy  passengers.  We  looked  at  my  wife's 
little  state-room,  with  its  three  berths  for  herself  and 
the  two  ciiildren ;  and  then  sat  down  in  the  saloon, 
and  afterwards  on  deck,  to  spend  the  irksome  and 
dreaiy  hour  or  two  before  parting.  Alany  of  the  pas- 
sengers seemed  to  be  Portuguese,  undersized,  <lark, 
mustachioed  people,  smoking  cigars.    John  BiUl  was 

fairly  represented  too.  .  .  .    U was  cheerful,  and 

R seemed  anxious  to  get  off.     Poor  Fanny  was 

altogether  cast  down,  and  shed  tears,  either  from  re- 
gret at  leaving  her  native  laud,  or  dread  of  sea-sick- 
ness, or  general  despondent-y,  l>eing  a  person  of  no 
spring  of  spirits,  I  waited  till  the  captain  came  on 
board,  —  a  middJe-aged  or  rather  elderly  man,  with  a 
sensible  expreasiou,  but,  methou;4;ht,  with  a  hard,  cold 
eye,  to  whom  I  iutrodureil  my  wife,  recommending  her 
to  his  especial  care,  as  she  was  unattended  by  any  gen- 
tleman ;  and  then  we  thouglkt  it  best  to  cut  short  the 
parting  scene.    So  we  bade  one  another  farewell ;  and, 

leaving  them  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  J and  I 

returned  to  the  hotel,  and,  after  dining  at  the  table 
d*  hdte^  drove  down  to  the  railway.  This  is  the  first 
great  parting  that  we  have  ever  had. 

It  was  three  oVlock  when  we  left  Southampton. 
In  order  to  get  to  Worcester,  where  we  were  to  spend 
the  night,  we  strode,  as  it  were,  from  one  line  of  rail- 
way to  another,  two  or  three  times,  and  did  not  arrive 
at  our  joiu'ney's  end  till  long  after  dark. 

At  Worcester  we  put  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  a 
cabman*  who  drove  us  to  the  Crown  Hotel,  —  one  of 
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the  old-fashioned  hotols,  with  an  entrance  through  an 
arched  passage,  by  which  vehicles  were  admitted  into 
the  inn-yard,  which  ha.s  also  an  exit,  I  believe,  into  an- 
otlier  street.  On  one  side  of  the  arch  was  the  coffee- 
room,  where,  after  looking  at  our  sleeping-chambers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  arch,  we  had  some  cold  pigeon- 
pie  for  supper,  and  for  myself  a  pint  of  ale. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  tL'it  in   the  mnming,  be- 
fore embarking  S and  the  children  on  board  the 

steamer,  I  saw  a  fragment  of  a  rainbow  among  the 
clouds,  and  remembered  the  old  adage  bidding  "  sail- 
ors take  warning."     In  the  afternoon,  as  J and  I 

were  railing  from  Southampton,  we  saw  another  frag- 
mentary rainbow,  which,  by  the  same  adage,  should 
be  the  "sailor's  delight."  The  weather  has  rather 
tended  to  confirm  the  first  omen,  but  the  sea-captains 
tell  me  tliat  the  steamer  must  have  gone  beyond  the 
scope  of  these  winds. 


N 
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October  Uth.  —  In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  after 

breakfast  in  the  coffee -room,  J and   I   walked 

about  to  ace  the  rcmarkables  of  Worcester.  It  is  not 
a  particidarly  interesting  city,  compared  with  other 
old  English  cities  ;  the  general  material  of  the  houses 
being  red  brick,  and  almost  all  modernized  externally, 
whatever  may  be  the  age  of  their  original  framework. 
We  saw  a  large  brick  jail  in  castellated  style,  with 
battlements, — a  very  barren  and  di*ean'-looking  edi- 
fice ;  likewise,  in  the  more  central  part  of  the  town,  a 
Goildhall  with  a  handsome  front,  ornamented  with  a 
statue  i)f  Queen  Anne  above  the  entrance,  and  statues 
of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  on  either  side  of  the 
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door,  with  the  motto,  "  Flowat  semper  civitu  fldeliA.** 
Woroester  seemH  to  prido  itsolf  npon  its  loyalty.  Wo 
entered  the  buil(linj^%  aiul  iu  the  large  interior  hall 
saw  some  old  armor  hanging;  on  the  wall  at  one  encU  — 
corseleta,  helmets,  greaves,  and  a  pair  of  hreeolies  of 
chain  mail.  An  inscription  told  us  tliat  dieKe  suits  of 
armor  had  been  loft  by  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of 
Worofster,  and  prcHented  to  the  city  at  a  much  later 
dat«  by  a  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood.  On  the 
stone  floor  of  the  hall,  under  the  armor,  were  two  brass 
cannon,  ono  of  which  hiul  been  taken  from  the  French 
in  a  naval  battle  within  the  present  century ;  the 
other  waa  a  beautiful  piece,  liearing,  I  think,  the  date 
of  1632,  and  manufactured  in  Bruaselfl  for  the  Coimt 
do  Burgh,  as  a  Latin  ins<*n|»tion  testified.  Tliis  like- 
wise was  a  relie  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  where  it 
luul  been  lost  by  Charles.  Many  gentlemen — con- 
nected with  the  city  government,  1  suppose  —  were 
passing  through  tlie  hall ;  and,  looking  tlirough  its  in- 
terior doors,  we  Haw  stiitely  BtaircaHcs  and  council- 
rooms  jMuielle*!  with  oak  or  other  dark  wood.  There 
aoems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  state  in  the  govemnient  of 
these  old  townB. 

Worcester  Cathedral  would  have  impressed  me 
much  hatl  I  seen  it  earlier ;  though  its  aspect  ia  less 
venerable  than  thjit  of  Chester  or  Lichfield,  having 
been  faithfully  renewed  ami  repaired,  and  stone-cut- 
ters and  masons  were  even  now  at  work  on  the  exte- 
rior. At  our  first  visit,  we  found  no  entrance  ;  but 
coming  again  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  service  was  to 
begin,  we  found  the  door  open,  and  the  chorister-boys, 
in  their  white  rol>es,  standing  in  the  nave  and  aisles, 
with  elder  |)eople  in  the  same  garb,  and  a  few  bla(-k- 
robed  eedesiastics  and  an  old  verger.     The  interior  of 
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the  cailiedral  has  been  co^'ered  with  a  light  •  colared 
paint  at  some  recent  period.  There  is,  as  I  remember, 
very  little  stained  gUss  to  enrich  and  bedim  the  light; 
and  the  eflFeot  produce*]  ia  a  nake<1,  da^liglit  aspect, 
unlike  what  I  have  seen  in  any  other  Gothic  cathedral. 
Tlie  plan  of  the  ediiice,  t'Oo,  is  simple  ;  a  niive  and  side 
aisles,  with  great  clustered  pillars,  from  which  spring 
the  intersecting  arciies :  and,  somehow  or  other,  the 
venerable  mystery  which  I  have  fomid  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  elsewhere  does  not  lurk  in  these  arches 
and  behind  these  pillan*.  The  choir,  no  doubt,  is 
richer  and  more  beautifiJ  :  but  we  did  not  enter  it.  I 
remember  two  tombs,  with  recmnbent  figures  on  the^n^ 
between  the  piUars  that  divide  the  nave  from  the  aide 
■wkfl,  and  there  were  also  mural  monuments, — one, 
'Wcfl  executcil,  to  an  officer  slain  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  representing  him  falling  from  his  horse  ;  another 
by  ft  young  widow  to  her  husband,  with  an  inscription 
of  passionate  grief,  and  a  record  of  her  purpose  finally 
to  sleep  beside  him.  He  died  in  1803.  I  did  not  see 
on  the  monument  any  recortl  of  the  consummation  of 
her  purpose ;  and  so  perhaps  she  sleeps  beside  a  sec- 
ond husband.  There  are  more  antique  memorials  than 
these  two  on  the  wall^  and  I  should  have  been  inter- 
ested to  examine  them ;  but  the  service  was  now  about 
to  begin  in  the  choir,  and  at  the  far<iff  end  of  the 
nave  the  old  verger  wave^i  his  hand  to  banish  us  from 
the  cathedral.  At  the  same  time  he  moved  towards 
us,  probably  to  say  tliat  he  would  show  it  to  us  after 
service;  but  having  little  time,  and  being  so  moiler- 
ately  impressed  with  what  I  had  already  seen,  I  took 
my  departure,  and  so  disappointed  the  old  man  of  his 
expected  shilling  or  half-crown.  The  tomb  of  King 
John  b  somewhere  in  this  cathedral 
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We  renewed  our  ranihles  tlirougb  the  town,  and, 
passing  the  Museum  of  the  Worcester  Natural  History 

Societj',  I  yielded  to  J 's  wish  to  go  in.     There 

are  three  days  in  the  week,  I  believe,  on  which  it  is 
open  to  the  public ;  but  this  being  one  of  the  close 
days,  we  were  mlmitted  on  paymont  of  a  shilling.  It 
seemed  a  very  gf.>od  and  well  -  arranged  collection  in 

most  departments  of  Natural  Ilistorj',  and  J ,  who 

takes  more  interest  in  these  matters  than  I  do,  was 
much  delighted.  We  were  left  to  examine  the  hall 
and  galleries  quite  at  our  leisure.  Besides  the  speci- 
mens of  beasts,  bii'ds,  shells,  fishes,  minerals,  fossils, 
insects,  and  all  other  natural  things  before  the  flood 
and  since,  there  was  a  stone,  beai'ing  a  Roman  inscrip- 
tion, and  various  antiquities,  coins,  and  medaln,  and 
likewise  portraits,  some  of  which  were  old  aud  curious. 
Leaving  the  museum,  we  walked  down  to  the  stone 
bridge  over  the  Severn,  wldch  is  hero  the  largest  river 
I  have  seen  in  England,  except,  of  course,  the  Mersey 
and  the  Thames.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the 
bridge  dowTi  to  a  walk  along  the  river-side,  and  this 
we  followed  till  we  reached  the  spot  where  an  angler 
was  catching  chubs  and  tlace,  under  the  walls  of  the 
bishop's  palace,  which  here  faces  the  river.  It  seems 
to  be  an  old  building,  but  witli  modern  repaiis  and 
improvements.  The  angler  liad  pretty  good  success 
while  we  were  looking  at  him,  drawing  out  two  or 
three  silvery  fi^sh,  and  depositmg  them  in  his  basket, 
which  was  already  more  than  half  full.  The  Severn  is 
not  a  trans]>arent  stream,  and  loriks  sluggish,  but  has 
really  movement  enough  to  carry  the  angler's  float 
along  pretty  fast.  There  were  two  vessels  of  consid- 
erable size  (that  is,  as  large  as  small  schooners)  lying 
at  the  bridge.     We  now  passed  under  an  old  stone 
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archway,  throngh  a  lane  that  led  us  from  the  riverside 
up  past  the  cathedral,  whence  a  gentleman  and  ia<ly 
were  just  emerging,  and  the  verger  was  closLag  the 
door  behind  them. 

AVe  returned  to  our  hotel,  and  on!ei*ed  litneheon,  — 
some  cold  chicken,  cold  hara,  and  ale,  and  after  pay- 
ing the  bill  (about  fifteen  shillings,  to  which  I  added 
five  shillings  for  attendance)  we  took  our  departure  in 
a  fly  for  the  railway.  The  waiter  (a  young  woman), 
chamber-maid,  and  boots,  all  favored  us  with  the  most 
benign  and  deferential  looks  at  partings  whence  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  I  had  given  them  more  than  they  had 
any  claim  to  receive.  Nevertheless,  this  English  sys- 
tem of  fees  has  its  good  side,  and  I  never  travel  with- 
out finding  tlie  advantage  of  it,  esiwcially  on  i*ai]ways, 
where  the  officials  are  strictly  forbidden  to  take  fees, 
and  where,  in  wnsetjuence,  a  fee  secures  twice  iis  much 
good  service  as  anywhere  else.  Be  it  recorded  that  I 
never  knew  au  Englishman  to  refuse  a  shilling,  —  or, 
for  tliat  matter,  a  halfpenny. 

From  Worcester  we  took  tickets  to  Wolverhampton, 
and  thence  to  Birkenhead.  It  grew  dark  before  we 
reached  Chester,  and  began  to  rain  ;  and  when  we  got 
to  Birkenhead  it  was  a  pitiless,  pelting  storm,  imder 
which,  on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat,  we  crossed  the 
detestable  Mersey,  two  years'  trial  of  which  has  made 
me  detest  it  every  day  more  and  more.  It  being  the 
night  of  rejoicing  for  the  taking  of  Sebastopol  and  the 
visit  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  we  found  it  very  diffi- 
cidt  to  get  a  cab  ou  the  Liverpool  side  ;  but  after 
much  waiting  in  the  rain,  and  afterwards  in  one  of 
the  refreshment-rooms  on  the  landing  stage,  we  took  a 
Hansom  and  drove  off.  The  cloudy  sky  reflected  the 
illuminatioiis,  and  we  saw  some  gas-lighted  stars  and 
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other  devices,  as  we  passed,  very  pretty,  but  mach 
marred  by  the  wind  and  rain.  So  we  finally  arrived 
at  Mrs.  Blodgett*s,  and  made  a  good  supper  of  ham 
and  cold  chicken,  like  oiu'  luncheon,  after  which,  wet 
as  we  were,  and  drizzling  as  the  weather  was,  and 
though  it  was  two  hoiu's  beyond  his  bedtime,  I  took 

J out  to  see  the  illuuunations.     I  wonder  what 

his  mother  would  have  said.  But  the  boy  must  now 
begin  to  ace  life  and  to  feel  it. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  street ;  such  a 
crowd  that  we  could  hardly  make  a  passage  through 
them,  and  so  many  cabs  and  omnibuses  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  cross  the  ways.     Some  of  the   LUuminationa  ^w 
were  very  brilliant ;  but  there  was  a  woful  lack  of  va^'^H 
riety  and  invention  in  tlie  devices.     The  star  of  the  ^^ 
garter,  which  kept  flashing  out  from  the  continual  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  wind  and  rain,  —  V  and  A,  in 
capital  letters  of  light,  —  were  rejieated  a  hundred 
times ;  as  were  loyal  and  patriotic  mottoes.  —  crowns  ^i 
formed  by  colored  lamps.     In  some  instances  a  sensi-^B 
ble  tradesman  Lad  illuminated  his  own  sign,  thereby  ^t 
at  once  atlvertising  his  loyalty  and  his  business.     In- 
niuiierable  flags  were  8us)>ended  before  the  houses  and 
across  the  sti'eets,  and  the  crowd  pknlded  on,  silent, 
heavy,  and  without  any  demonstration  of  joy,  nnless  by 
the  discharge  of  pistols  close  at  one*s  ear.     The  rain, 
to  be  sure,  was  quite  sufficient  to  damp  any  joyous 
ebullition  of  feeling;  but  the  next  day,  when  the  rain  ^i 
had  ceased,  and  when  the  streets  were  still  tlironged^f 
with  people,  there   was  the  same  heavy,  pur{>oseless  ^^ 
strolling  from  place  to  place,  with  no  moi*e  alacrity  of       i 
spirit  than  while  it  rained.     Tlie  English  do  not  knovr  ^| 
how  to  rejoice ;  and,  in  their  pi*osent  circumstances,  to  ^1 
say  the  truths  have  not  much  to  rejoice  for.     We  soon 
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came  home ;  but  I  believe  it  was  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
eleven. 

At  Mrs,  Blodgett's,  Mr.  Archer  (surgeon  to  some 
prison  or  bouse  of  correction  here  in  Liverpool)  spoke 
of  an  attorney  who  many  years  ago  committed  for- 
gery, and,  being  apprehended,  took  a  dose  of  prussio 
acid.  Mr.  Archer  came  with  the  stomach-piunp,  and 
asked  the  patient  how  much  prussic  acid  he  had  taken. 
"  Sir,"  he  replied,  attorney-like,  "  I  decline  answering 
that  question  I"  He  recovered,  and  afterwards  arrived 
at  great  wealth  in  New  South  Wales. 

November  l^tk.  —  At  dinner  at  Mr,  Bright's,  a 
week  or  two  ago,  ^Ir.  Robertson  Gladstone  spoke  of 
&  magistrate  of  Liverpool,  many  years  since,  Sir  John 
.  Of  a  morning,  sitting  on  the  bench  in  tho  po- 
lice court,  be  would  take  five  shillings  out  of  his  pocket 
and  say,  "  Here,  Mr.  Clerk,  so  rniu^i  for  my  line.  I 
was  drunk  last  night !  *'  Mr.  Gladstone  witnessed  this 
personally. 

November  l%fh,  —  I  went  to  the  North  Hospital 
yesterday,  to  take  the  deposition  of  a  dying  man  as  to 
his  ill-treatment  by  the  second  and  third  mates  of  the 
ship  Assyria,  on  the  voyage  from  New  Orleans.  This 
hospital  is  a  very  gloomy  place,  with  its  wide  bleak 
entries  and  staircases,  which  may  be  very  good  for 
summer  weatlier,  but  which  are  most  imgeniai  at  tliia 
bleak  November  season.  I  found  the  physicians  of 
the  house  laughing  and  talking  very  cheerfully  with 
Mr.  Wilding,  who  had  preceded  mo.  We  went  forth- 
with up  two  or  three  pairs  of  stairs,  to  the  ward  where 
the  sick  man  lay,  and  where  there  were  six  or  eight 
other  beds,  in  almost  each  of  which  was  a  patient, — 
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narrow  beds,  shabbily  furnished.  Tlie  man  whom  T 
came  to  see  was  tlie  only  one  who  was  not  perfectly 
quiet ;  neither  was  he  very  restless.  The  doctor,  in- 
forming him  of  ray  presence,  intimated  that  hLs  dis- 
ease might  be  fatal,  and  that  I  was  come  to  heai-  what 
he  had  to  say  as  to  the  causes  of  his  death.  After- 
wartls,  a  Testament  was  sought  for,  in  order  to  swear 
him,  and  I  administered  the  oath,  and  ma<ie  him  kiss 
the  book.  He  then  (in  res],)onse  to  Mr.  Wilding's 
qucstiouH)  told  how  he  had  been  beaten  and  ill-treatetl, 
banged  and  tliwacked,  from  the  moment  lie  came  on 
board,  to  which  usage  he  ajiH^ribcd  his  death.  Some- 
times his  senses  seemed  to  sink  awa}',  so  that  I  almost 
tliought  him  dead ;  but  by  and  by  the  (juestiona  would 
ai)poaf  to  reach  liim,  and  bring  him  back,  and  he  went 
on  with  his  evidence,  inter8pei*sing  it,  however,  with 
dying  groans,  and  abnost  death  rattles.  In  the  midst 
of  whatever  he  was  saying,  he  often  recurred  to  a  smn 
of  four  dollars  and  a  half,  which  he  said  he  had  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  porter  of  the  hospital,  and  which 
he  wanted  to  get  back.  Several  times  he  expressed 
his  wish  to  retain  to  America  (of  which  he  was  not  a 
native),  and,  on  tlie  whole,  I  do  not  think  he  had  any 
real  sense  of  his  precarious  condition,  notwithstanding 
that  he  assented  to  the  doctor's  hint  to  that  effect, 
lie  sank  away  so  much  at  one  time,  that  they  brought 
him  wine  in  a  tin  cnp,  with  a  sjmut  to  drink  out  of, 
and  he  mustered  strength  to  raise  himself  in  his  bed 
and  drink  ;  then  hemmed,  with  rather  a  disappointeil 
air,  as  if  it  did  not  stimulate  and  refresh  him,  as 
drink  ought  to  do.  When  he  had  finished  liis  evi- 
dence (which  Mr.  Wilding  took  down  in  writing  from 
his  mouth),  he  marked  Ids  cross  at  the  f(X)t  of  the  p»a- 
per,  and  we  ceased  to  torment  him  with  further  ques- 
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tion.  His  deposition  will  probably  do  no  good,  so  far 
a&  the  punljihinent  of  the  persona  implicated  is  con- 
cerned ;  for  he  appears  to  have  come  on  board  in  a 
sickly  state,  and  never  to  have  been  well  during  the 
passage.  On  a  pallet,  close  by  his  bed,  lay  another 
seaman  of  the  same  ship,  who  had  likewise  been 
abused  by  the  same  men,  and  bore  more  ostensible 
marks  of  ill  usage  tliaii  thin  man  did,  about  tlie  head, 
and  face.  There  is  a  most  dreadful  state  of  things 
aboard  our  ships.  Hell  itself  can  be  no  worse  than 
some  of  them,  and  I  do  pray  that  some  New-Eng- 
lander  with  the  rage  of  reform  in  him  may  turn  liis 
thoughts  this  way.  The  first  step  towarda  Ixjtter 
things  —  the  best  practicable  step  for  the  present  — 
is  to  l^^iz4!  flogging  on  aliip-boanl ;  thereby  doing 
away  with  the  miscellaneous  assaults  and  batteries, 
kichings,  fistiimfBngs,  ro]>es''-endings,  marline-spikings, 
which  the  inferior  officers  continually  per|>etrat€,  as 
the  oidy  mode  of  keeping  up  anything  like  discipline.  [ 
As  in  many  other  instances,  pliilanthropy  has  over-^ 
shot  itself  by  the  prohibition  of  flogging,  causing  the  i 
captain  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  solemn  punish- 
ment, and  leave  his  mates  to  make  devils  of  them- 
selves, by  habitual  and  hardly  avoidable  ill-treatment 
of  the  seamen. 

After  I  left  the  dying  sailor,  his  features  seemed  to 
contract  and  grow  sharp.  Some  young  medical  stu- 
dents stood  about  the  bed,  watching  death  creep  upon 
I,  and  anticipating,  perhaps,  that  in  a  day  or  two 

5y  woidd  have  the  poor  fcllow^s  body  on  tlie  dissect- 
^Ig-table.  Dead  patients,  I  believe,  undergo  this  fate, 
unless  somebody  chooses  to  pay  their  funeral  expenses ; 
but  the  captain  of  the  Assyria  (who  seems  to  be  re- 
spectable and  kind-heai'ted,  though  master  of  a  float- 
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ing  hell)  tells  me  that  he  means  to  bury  the  man  at 
hia  own  cost.  This  moraiiig  there  is  a  note  from  the 
Burgeon  of  the  hospital,  aiinouueing  his  death,  and 
likewise  the  dangerous  state  of  his  shipmate  whom  I 
saw  on  the  pallet  beside  him. 

Sea-captains  call  a  dress-coat  a  "claw-hammer." 


November  22rf.  —  I  went  on  board  the  ship  Wil- 
liam Tapscott,  lying  in  the  river,  yesterday,  to  take 
depositions  in  reference  to  a  homicide  committed  in 
New  York.  I  sat  on  a  sofa  in  the  cabin,  and  Mr. 
Wilding  at  a  table,  with  his  writing-materials  before 
him,  and  the  crew  were  summoned,  one  by  one, — 
rough,  piratical-looking  feUows,  contrasting  strongly 
with  tlie  gewgaw  cabin  in  which  I  received  them. 
There  is  no  such  finery  on  land  as  in  the  cabin  of 
one  of  these  ships  in  the  Liverpool  trade,  finished  off 
with  a  complete  panelling  of  rose-wood,  mahogany, 
and  bird*s-eye  maple,  polished  and  vainished,  and 
gilded  along  the  cornices  and  the  edgc5  of  the  panels. 
It  is  all  a  piece  of  elaborate  cabinet-work ;  and  one 
does  not  altogether  see  why  it  should  be  given  to  the 
gales,  and  the  salt-sea  atmosphere,  to  be  tossed  upon 
the  waves,  and  occupied  by  a  rude  shipmaster  in  his 
dreadnaught  clothes,  when  the  fairest  lady  in  the  land 
has  no  such  boudoir.  A  telltale  compass  hung  be- 
neath the  skylight,  and  a  clock  was  fastened  near  it, 
and  ticked  loudly.  A  stewardess,  with  the  aspect  of 
a  woman  at  home,  went  in  and  out  of  the  cabin,  about 
her  douiestic  calls,  Thix>ugh  the  cabin  door  (it  beiiig 
a  house  on  deck)  I  could  sec  the  arrangement  of  the 
ship. 

The  first  sailor  that  I  examined  was  a  black-haired. 
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powerful  fellow,  in  an  oil-skin  jacket,  with  a  good  face 
enough,  though  he,  too,  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
pirate.  In  the  affray  in  which  the  homicide  occurred, 
he  had  received  a  cut  across  the  forehead,  and  another 
slantwise  across  liis  nose,  which  had  quite  cut  it  in 
two,  on  a  level  with  the  face,  and  had  thence  gone 
downward  to  his  lower  jaw.  But  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  could  give  any  testimony  elucidating  the  mat- 
ter into  which  I  had  come  to  inquire.  A  seaman  had 
been  stabbed  just  before  the  vessel  left  New  York,  and 
had  been  sent  on  shore  and  died  there.  Most  of  these 
men  were  in  the  affray,  and  aU  of  them  were  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  spot  where  it  occurred;  but  those 
actually  present  all  pleaded  that  they  were  so  drunk 
that  the  whole  thing  was  now  like  a  dream,  with  no 
distinct  images ;  and,  if  any  had  been  sober,  they  took 
care  to  know  nothing  that  (hjuM  inculpate  any  indi- 
vidoaL  Perhaps  they  spoke  trutli ;  they  certainly  had 
a  free  and  honest-like  way  of  giving  their  evidence,  as 
if  their  only  object  was  to  tell  all  the  tnith  they  knew. 
But  I  ratlier  think,  in  the  fortjuastle,  and  during  the 
night-watches,  they  have  whispered  to  one  another  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  told  lue,  and  have  come  to 
a  pretty  accurate  conclusion  as  to  the  man  who  gave 
the  stab. 

While  the  examination  proceeded,  there  was  a  draw- 
ing of  corks  in  a  side  closet ;  and,  at  its  conclusion, 
the  captain  asked  us  to  stay  to  dinner,  bnt  we  excused 
ourselves,  and  drauk  only  a  glass  of  wine.  The  cap- 
tain apologized  for  not  joining  us,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
drunk  no  wine  for  the  last  seventeen  years.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  a  particularly  gootl  and  trustworthy  man, 
and  is  the  only  shipmaster  whom  I  have  met  with,  who 
aays  that  a  crew  can  best  be  governed  by  kindness. 
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In  the  inner  closet  there  was  a  cage  containing  two 
land-hirtls,  who  hail  name  aboard  him,  tired  abnost  to 
death,  three  or  foiir  hundred  miles  from  shore ;  and 
he  had  fed  tliem  and  been  tender  of  them,  from  a 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  hospitality.  He  means  to 
give  them  to  J . 


November  28?A.  —  I  have  grown  wofuUy  aristocratio^ 
in  my  tastes,  I  fear,  since  coming  to  England ;  at  all  s 
events,  I  am  conscious  of  a  certain  disgust  at  going  to  \ 
dino  in  a  house  with  a  small  entRinee-hall  and  a  nar-  , 
row  staircase,  parlor  with  chintz  curtains,  and  all  other 
arrungementH  on  a  similar  scale.  This  is  pitiable. 
However,  1  really  do  not  think  I  should  mind  these 
things,  were  it  not  for  the  bustle,  the  affectation,  the 
intensity,  of  the  mistress  of  the  house.  It  is  certain 
that  a  woman  in  England  is  either  decidedly  a  lady  or 
(lecideiUy  not  a  Imly.  There  seems  to  l^e  no  respect- 
able medium.  Bill  of  fare :  broiled  soles,  half  of  a 
roast  pig,  a  haricot  of  mutton,  stewed  oysters,  a  tart, 
pears,  figs,  with  sherry  and  port  wine,  both  good,  and 
the  port  particularly  so.  I  ate  some  pig,  and  could 
hardly  resist  the  lady's  importunities  to  eat  more; 
though  to  my  fanry  it  tfisbed  of  swill,  —  had  a  flavor 
of  the  pigsty.  On  the  parlor  table  were  some  poor 
editions  of  popular  books,  Longfellow^s  poems  and 
others.  Tlie  huly  affeets  a  literaiy  taste,  and  bothered 
me  about  my  own  productions. 

A  beautifid  subject  for  a  romance,  or  for  a  sermon, 
would  be  the  subsequent  life  of  the  yotmg  man  whom 
Jeans  bade  to  sell  all  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor; 
and  he  went  away  sori-owfid,  and  is  not  recorded  to 
Lave  done  what  he  was  bid. 
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December  11th*  —  This  has  been  a  f op^  morning 
and  forenoon,  snowing  a  little  now  and  then,  and  dis- 
a^jreeably  cold.  The  sky  is  of  an  inexpressibly  di-eary 
dun  color.  It  ia  so  dark  at  times  that  I  have  to  hold 
my  book  close  to  my  eyes,  and  then  again  %  lightens 
up  a  little.  On  the  whole,  disgustingly  gloomy ;  and 
thus  it  lias  been  for  a  long  while  past,  although  the 
diaagreeableness  seemn  to  lie  very  near  the  earth,  and 
just  above  the  steeples  and  house-tops  very  probably 
there  may  ]>e  a  bright,  siuishiny  day.  At  about  twelve 
there  is  a  faint  glow  of  smilight,  like  the  gleaming  re- 
jection from  a  not  highly  poliMhed  cojiper  kettle. 

December  2Gth,  —  On  Chnstmas  Eve  and  yesterday, 
there  were  little  branches  of  mistletoe  hanging  in  sev- 
eral |>arta  of  the  house,  in  the  kitchen,  the  entries,  the 
parlor,  and  the  smoking-room,  —  8U8]>end*:'d  from  the 
gas-fittings.  The  maids  of  the  house  did  their  utmost 
to  entrap  the  gentlemen  boarders,  old  and  young,  im- 
der  the  privileged  places,  and  there  to  kiss  them,  after 
which  they  were  expected  to  pay  a  shilling.  It  is  very 
queer,  being  customarily  so  rcspectfid,  that  they  shoidd 
assume  this  license  now,  absolutely  trying  to  pidl  the 
gentlemen  into  the  kitchen  by  main  force,  ami  kissing 
the  harder  and  more  abundantly  the  more  they  were 
resisted.  A  little  rosy-cheeked  Scotch  lass  —  at  other 
times  very  modest  —  was  the  most  motive  in  thLs  busi- 
ness. I  doubt  whether  any  gentleman  but  myself  es- 
caped. I  heard  old  Mr.  8^ —  parleying  with  the 
maids  last  evening,  and  pleading  his  age ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  met  with  no  mercy,  for  there  was  a 
sound  of  prodigious  smacking  hnmediately  afterwards. 

J was  assaulted,  and  fought  most  vigorously ;  but 

was  outrageously  kissed,  —  receiving  some  scratches. 
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moreover,  in  the  conflict.  The  mistletoe  has  white, 
wax-looking  berries,  and  dull  green  leaves,  with  a  par- 
asitical stem. 

Early  iu  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  long  before 
daylight,  I  heard  music  iu  the  street,  and  a  woman^a 
voice,  powerful  and  melodious,  singing  a  Christmas 
hymn.  Before  bedtime  I  presume  one  half  of  Eng- 
land, at  a  moderate  calculation,  was  the  worse  for 
liquor. 

The  market-houses,  at  this  season,  show  the  national 
taste  for  hea^^  feeding,  —  carcasses  of  prize  oxen,  im- 
mensely fat  and  bidky ;  fat  sheep,  with  their  woolly 
heads  and  tailii  still  on,  and  stars  and  other  devices  in- 
geniously wrought  on  the  quarters ;  fat  pigs,  adorned 
with  flowers,  like  corpses  of  virgins  ;  hares,  wild-fowl, 
geese,  ducks,  turkeys  ;  and  green  boughs  and  banners 
suspended  about  tlie  stalls,  —  and  a  great  deal  of  dirt 
and  griminess  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  market-house, 
and  on  the  persons  of  the  crowd. 

There  are  some  Englishmen  whom  I  like,  —  one  or 
two  for  whom  I  might  say  I  have  an  affection ;  but 
still  there  is  not  the  same  uuiou  between  us  as  if  they 
were  Americans,  A  cold,  tliin  medium  intervenes  be- 
twixt our  most  intimate  approaches.  It  puts  me  in 
mind  of  Alnasphar  and  his  princess,  with  the  cold  steel 
blaile  of  his  scimitar  between  them.  Perhaps  if  I  were 
at  home  I  might  feel  differently  ;  but  in  a  foreign  land 
I  can  never  forget  the  ilistinction  between  English  and 
American. 


January  lnU  1856.  —  Last  night,  at  Mrs.  Blodgett's, 
we  sat  up  till  twelve  o'clock  to  open  the  front  door, 
and  let  the  New  Year  in.  After  the  coming  guest  was 
fairly  in  the  house,  the  back  door  was  to  be  opened,  to 


let  the  Old  Year  ont ;  but  I  was  tired,  and  did  not 
wait  for  the  latter  ceremony.  When  the  New  Year 
made  its  entrance,  there  wa-s  a  general  shaking  of 
hands,  and  one  of  the  shipmasters  said  that  it  was 
customary  to  kiss  the  ladies  all  round ;  bnt,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  we  did  not  proceed  to  such  extremity. 
There  was  singing  in  the  streets,  and  many  voices  of 
people  passing,  and  when  twelve  had  struck,  aU  the 
bells  of  the  town,  I  believe,  rang  out  together.     I  went  ■ 

up  stairs,  sad  iind  lonely,  and  stepping  into  J 'a 

little  room,  wished  him  a  Happy  New  Year,  as  he 
slept,  and  many  of  them. 

To  a  cool  observer,  a  country  does  not  show  to  best 
advantage  during  a  time  of  war.  All  its  self-conceit 
is  doubly  visible,  and,  indeed,  is  sedulously  kept  upj)eiv 
most  by  direct  appeals  to  it.  Tlie  country  must  be 
hmnbugged,  in  order  to  keep  its  courage  up. 

Sentiment  seems  to  me  more  abundant  in  middle- 
aged  ladies  in  England  than  in  the  United  States.  I 
don*t  know  how  it  may  be  with  young  ladies. 

The  shipmasters  bear  testimony  to  the  singidar  deli- 
cacy of  common  sailors  in  their  behavior  in  the  pres- 
ence of  women  ;  and  they  say  that  this  good  trait  is 
atiU  strongly  observable  even  in  the  present  race  of 
seamen,  greatly  deteriorated  as  it  is.  On  shipboard, 
there  is  never  an  indecorous  word  or  unseemly  act 
said  or  done  by  sailors  when  a  woman  can  be  cogni- 
zant of  it ;  and  their  deportment  in  this  respect  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  landsmen  of  similar  position  in 
society.  This  is  remarkable,  considering  that  a  sail- 
or's female  acquaintances  are  usuaUy  and  exclusively 
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of  the  worst  kind,  and  that  his  intercourse  with  them 
has  no  relation  whatever  to  morality  or  decency.  For 
this  very  reason,  I  suppose^  he  i-egai-ds  a  modest  wo- 
man 36  a  creature  divine  and  to  be  reverenced. 


January  \(yth.  —  I  have  suffered  wofully  from  low 
spirits  for  some  time  past ;  and  this  has  not  often  been 
the  case  since  I  grew  to  be  a  man,  even  in  the  least 
auspicious  periods  of  my  life.  My  desolate  bachelor 
condition,  I  suppose,  is  the  cause.  Really,  1  have  no 
pleasure  in  anytliin§^,  and  I  feel  my  tread  to  be  heavier, 
and  my  physical  movement  more  sluggish,  tlian  in  hap- 
pier times,  A  weiglit  is  always  upon  me.  My  appetite 
ia  not  good.  I  sleep  ill,  lying  awake  till  late  at  night, 
to  think  sad  thoughts  and  to  imagine  sombre  things, 
and  awaking  bofare  light  with  the  same  thoughts  and 
fancies  still  in  my  mind.  My  heai't  sinks  always  a^i  I 
ascend  the  stairs  to  my  office,  from  a  dim  augury  of 
ill  news  from  Lisbon  tliat  I  may  perhaps  hear,  —  of 
black-sealed  letters,  or  some  such  horrors.  Notliing 
gives  me  any  joy.  I  have  learned  what  the  bitterness 
of  exile  is,  in  these  days ;  and  I  never  should  have 

known  It  but  for  the  absence  of .     "  Remote,  im- 

friendcd,  melancholvi  slow,"  —  I  can  perfectly  appre- 
ciate that  line  of  Goldsmith ;  for  it  well  expresses  my 
own  torpid,  unenterprising,  joyless  state  of  mind  and 
heart.  I  am  like  an  uprooted  plant,  wilted  and  droop- 
ing. Life  seems  ko  j>ur]>oseless  as  not  to  be  worth  the  ) 
trouble  of  carrvine  it  on  any  further.  "^ 


T  was  at  a  dinner,  the  other  evening,  at  Mr.  B *b, 

where  the  entertainment  was  almost  entirely  Ameiv 
ican,  —  New  York  oysters,  raw,  stewed,  and  fried ; 
soup  of  American  partridges,  particularly  good ;  also 
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terrapin  soup,  ricb,  but  not  to  my  taste  ;  American 
pork  and  beans,  baked  in  Yankee  style ;  a  noble 
American  tvu'key,  weighing  thirty-one  jwunda  ;  and, 
at  the  other  end  of  tlie  table,  an  American  round  of 
beef,  which  the  Englishmen  present  allowed  to  be  de- 
licious, and  worth  a  guinea  an  ounce.  I  forget  the 
other  American  dishes,  if  there  were  any  more,  —  Oh 
yes  I  —  canva^back  ducks,  coming  on  with  the  sweets, 
in  the  usual  English  fa.Hluon.  We  ought  to  have  had 
Catawba  ^ine :  but  this  was  wanting,  although  there 
was  plenty  of  hock,  cliampagne,  sherry,  madeira,  port? 
and  claret.  Our  host  is  a  very  jolly  man,  and  the 
dinner  was  a  merrier  and  noisier  one  than  any  Eng* 
liah  dinner  within  my  experience. 

February  8iA.  —  I  read  to-day,  in  the  little  office- 
Bible  (greasy  with  perjui'ies)  St.  LiJce's  account  of 
the  agony,  the  trial,  the  crucifixion,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  how  Christ  api:>eared  to  the  two  disciples, 
on  their  way  to  Emmaas,  and  afterwards  to  a  com- 
pany of  disciples.  On  Iwith  tlieso  latter  occasions  he 
expoimded  the  Scriptures  to  them,  and  showed  the 
application  of  the  old  prophecies  to  himself ;  and  it  is 
to  be  Bupj>osed  that  he  matle  them  fully,  or  at  least 
sufficiently,  aware  what  his  character  was,  —  whetlier 
God,  or  man,  or  both,  or  something  between,  together 
with  all  other  essential  points  of  doctrine.  But  none 
of  this  doctrine  or  of  these  expositions  is  recorded,  the 
mere  facts  being  most  simply  stated,  and  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  led  them,  that,  whether  Go<l  himself, 
or  the  Son  of  God,  or  merely  the  Son  of  man,  he  was, 
at  all  events,  the  Christ  foretold  in  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures. This  last,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  one  es- 
sential point. 


A 
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February  18/A.  —  On  Saturday  there  called  on  me 

an  elderly  Robinsou-Crusoe  sort  of  man,  Mr.  H ^ 

shipwright,  T  believe,  of  Boston,  who  has  lately  been 
travelling  in  the  East.  About  a  year  ago  he  was 
here,  after  being  shipwrecked  on  the  Dutch  coast,  and 
I  assisted  him  to  get  home.  Again,  I  have  supplied 
him  with  Rve  pounds,  and  my  credit  for  an  outside 
garment.  He  is  a  spare  man,  with  closely  cropped 
gray,  or  rather  whit©  hair,  close-cropped  whiskers 
fringing  roimd  his  chin,  and  a  close-cropped  white 
mustache,  with  his  under  lip  and  a  portion  of  his  chin 
bare  beneath,  —  sunburnt  and  weather-worn.  Ho  has 
been  in  Syria  and  Jerusalem,  through  the  Desert,  and 
at  SL'bustn|)ol ;  and  says  he  means  to  get  Ticknor  to 
publish  his  travels,  and  the  story  of  his  whole  adven- 
tui*ou3  life,  on  his  return  liouic.  A  free-spoken,  con- 
fiding, hardy,  religious,  unpolished,  simple,  yet  world- 
experienced  man  ;  very  talkative,  and  boring  me  with 
longer  visits  than  I  like.  He  has  brought  home, 
among  other  curiosities,  *^  a  lady's  arm,'*  as  he  calls  it, 
two  thousand  years  old,  —  a  piece  of  a  mummy,  of 
course  ;  alHo  some  coins,  one  of  which,  a  gold  coin  of 
Vespasian,  he  showed  me,  and  said  he  bought  it  of 
an  Arab  of  the  desert.  The  Bedouins  possess  a  good 
many  of  these  coins,  handed  down  immemorially  from 
father  to  son,  and  never  sell  them  unless  compelled 
by  want.  He  had  likewise  a  Hebrew  manuscript  of 
the  Book  of  Ruth,  on  a  parchment  roll,  which  was  put 
into  his  care  to  be  given  to  Lord  Haddo. 

He  was  at  Sebastopol  during  the  siege,  and  nearly 
got  Ids  head  kniK^ked  off  by  a  ciuinuu-ball.  His 
strangest  statement  is  one  in  reference  to  Lonl  Kag- 
lan.  He  says  that  an  English  officer  told  him  that  his 
Lordship  shut   himself  up,  desu-ing   not  to  be  dis- 
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turlxnl,  as  he  needed  alcrp.  When  fifteen  hours  hod 
gone  by,  his  attendants  thought  it  time  to  break  open 
the  door ;  and  Lonl  Raghm  was  found  dead,  with  a 
bottle  of  strychnine  by  the  bedside.  The  affair,  so 
far  as  the  cireumstanceH  indicated  suicide,  was  hushed 
up,  and  his  death  represented  as  a  natural  one.  The 
English  officer  seems  to  have  been  au  unscrupulous 
fellow,  jesting  thus  with  the  fresh  memory  of  his  dead 
commander  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  a  won!  of 
tlie  storj-.  Even  if  Lord  Raglan  had  wished  for  death, 
he  would  hardly  have  taken  strychnine,  when  there 
were  so  many  chances  of  being  honorably  shot.  In 
Wood's  Narrative  of  the  Campaign,  it  is  stated  that 
he  died  surroundetl  by  the  members  of  his  staff,  after 
having  been  for  some  time  ill.  It  appears,  however, 
by  the  same  statement,  that  no  serious  apprehensions 
had  been  entertained,  until,  one  afternoon,  he  shut 
himself  up,  desiiing  not  to  be  disturbed  till  evening. 
After  two  or  three  hours  he  called  Lord  Burghersh,  — 
**  Frank,  Frank  I "  and  was  found  to  be  almost  in  a 

state  of  collapse,  and  died  that  evening.     Mr.  H 's 

story  might  very  well  have  been  a  camp  nimor. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  British  Ministry,  in  its  no- 
tion of  a  life-peerage,  shows  an  entire  misimderstand- 
ing  of  what  makes  people  desire  the  peerage.  It  is 
not  for  the  immediate  personal  distinction ;  but  be- 
cause it  removes  the  })eer  and  liis  consanguinity  from 
the  common  rank  of  men,  and  makes  a  separate  order 
of  them,  as  if  they  should  grow  angelic.  A  life-peer  is 
but  a  mortal  amid  the  antrcLic  throng. 


Fehrtiary  2^th.  —  I  went  yesterday  with  Mrs. 

and  another  lady,  and  Mr.  M ,  to  tlie  West  Derby 

Workhouse.  .  .  - 
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[Here  come®  in  the  visit  to  the  West  Derby  Work- 
house, which  was  nitule  the  aubjtict  of  a  paper  in  **  Our 
Old  Home,"  called  '*  Outside  Glimpses  of  English  Pov- 
erty." As  the  purpose  in  publishing  these  passages 
from  the  private  note-books  is  to  give  to  those  who 
ask  for  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Ha^vthome  every  possible  in- 
cident recorded  by  himself  wliich  shows  his  character 
and  nature,  the  editor  thinks  it  proper  to  disclose  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  wjls  himself  the  gentleman 
of  that  party  who  took  up  in  Ids  arms  the  little  cluld, 
80  fearfully  repiUaive  in  ite  condition.  And  it  seems 
better  to  quote  his  own  wonls  in  reference  to  it,  than 
merely  to  say  it  was  he. 

Under  date  February  28,  1856. 

"  After  this,  we  wt-nt  to  the  ward  where  the  chil- 
dren were  kept,  and,  on  entering  this,  we  saw,  in  the 
first  place,  two  or  three  unlovely  and  unwholesome  lit^ 
tie  imps,  who  were  lazily  playing  together.  One  of 
them  (a  child  about  six  years  old,  but  I  know  not 
whether  girl  or  boy)  immediately  took  the  strangest 
fancy  for  me.  It  was  a  wretched,  ])ale,  half-torpid  lit- 
tle thing,  with  a  humor  in  its  eyes  whieli  the  Governor 
said  was  the  scurvy.  I  never  saw,  till  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  a  child  that  I  should  feel  less  inclined  to 
fondle.  But  this  little,  sickly,  humor -eaten  fright 
prowled  around  me,  taking  hold  of  my  skirts,  foDow- 
ing  at  my  heels,  and  at  last  lield  up  its  hands,  sniiled 
in  my  face,  and,  standing  directly  before  me,  insisted 
on  my  taking  it  up !  Not  that  it  said  a  word,  for  I 
rather  think  it  was  underwitted,  and  coidd  not  talk ; 
but  its  face  expressed  such  perfect  con£dence  that  it 
w^a  going  to  be  taken  up  and  made  much  of,  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  do  it.  It  was  as  if  God  had 
promised  tho  child  this  favor  on  my  behalf,  and  that  I 
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must  needs  fnlBl  the  contract.  I  heM  my  undesira- 
blu  burden  a  little  while ;  and,  after  Betting  the  child 
down,  it  still  followed  me,  holding  two  of  my  fingers 
and  playing  with  them,  just  as  if  it  w^ere  a  child  of  my 
own.  It  was  a  foimdling,  and  out  of  all  hmnan  kijid 
it  chose  me  to  be  its  father  I  We  went  up  stairs  into 
another  ward  ;  and,  on  coming  down  again,  there  was 
this  same  child  waiting  for  me,  ^vlth  a  sickly  smile 
round  its  dcfaceil  mouth,  and  in  its  dim  red  eyes.  .  .  . 
I  never  shoidd  have  forgiven  myself  if  I  had  repelled 
its  advances.''  —  Ed.] 

After  leaving  the  workhouse,  we  drove  to  Norris 

Green  ;  EUid  Mrs. showed  me  i't)und  the  grounds, 

which  are  very  good  and  nicely  kept.  Oh,  these  Eng- 
lish homes,  what  delightful  places  they  are !  I  won- 
der how  many  people  live  and  die  in  the  workhouse, 
having  no  other  home,  because  other  people  have  a 
great  deal  more  home  than  enough.  ,  .  .  We  ha<l  a 

very  pleasant  dimier,  and  Mr.  M and  I  walked 

back,  four  miles  and  a  half,  to  Liverpool,  where  we  ar- 
rived just  before  midnight. 

Why  did  Christ  curse  the  fig-tree  ?    Tt  was  not  in  '  / 
the  least  to  blame  ;  and  it  seems  most  unreasonable  to 
have  expected  it  to  bear  figs  out  of  season.     Instead 
of  withering  it  away,  it  would  have  boen   as  great  a 
miracle,  and  far  more   beautiful,  —  ami,  one  would 
think,  of  more  beneficent  influence,  —  to  have  made   ' 
it  suddenly  rich  with  ripe  fruit.     Then,  to  be  sure,  it  ^ 
might  have  died  jo^-fully,  having  answered  so  good  a 
pm-pose.     I  have  been  reminded  of  this  miracle  by  the 
story  of  a  man  in  Ileywood,  a  town  in  Lancashire, 
who  used  such  horribly  jjrofanc  language  that  a  phme- 
tree  in  front  of  his  cottage  is  said  to  have  withered 
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away  from  that  hour.  I  can  draw  no  moral  from  the  ,  •, 
incident  of  the  fig-tree,  unless  it  be  that  all  tilings  per-  U 
isb  from  the  instant  when  they  cease  to  answer  some  ( ' 
divine  purpose.  / 

March  Gth,  —  Yesterday  T  Iunche<l  on  board  Cap- 
tain Russell's  ship,  the  Princeton.  These  daily  lunches 
on  shipboard  might  answer  very  well  the  purposes  of 
a  dinner ;  being,  in  fact,  noontide  dinners,  with  soup, 
roast  mutton,  mutton-chops,  and  a  macaroni  pudding, 
—  brandy,  port  and  sherry  wines.  There  were  three 
elderly  Englishmen  at  table,  with  white  heads,  — 
which,  1  think,  is  ofteiier  the  predicament  of  elderly 
heads  here  than  in  America.  One  of  these  was  a  re- 
tired Custom  House  officer,  and  the  other  two  were 
connected  with  shipping  in  some  way.  There  is  a  sat- 
isfaction in  seeing  Englishmen  &at  and  drink,  they  do 
it  so  heartily,  and»  on  the  whole,  so  wisely,  —  trusting 
so  entirely  that  there  is  no  harm  in  good  beef  and 
mutton,  and  a  reasonable  quantity  of  good  liquor ;  and 
these  three  hale  old  men,  who  hail  acted  on  tliis  whole- 
some faith  for  so  long,  were  proofs  that  it  is  well  on 
earth  to  live  like  earthly  creatures.  In  America,  what 
squeamishness,  what  delicacy,  what  stomachic  appre- 
hension, would  there  not  be  among  three  stomachs  of 
sixty  or  seventy  years*  experience  I  I  think  this  fail- 
ure of  American  stomachs  is  partly  owing  to  our  ill 
usage  of  our  digestive  powei*s,  and  partly  to  our  want 
of  faith  in  them. 

After  lunch,  we  all  got  into  an  omnibus,  and  went 
to  the  Mersey  Iron  Foundry,  to  see  the  biggest  piece 
of  ordnance  in  the  world,  which  is  almost  finished. 
The  overseer  of  the  works  received  us,  and  escorted 
us  courteously  throughout  the  establishment ;  which  is 
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very  extensive,  giving  employment  to  a  thousand  men, 
what  ^'ith  night-work  and  day-work.  The  big  gun  is 
still  on  the  axle,  or  turning-machine,  by  means  of 
which  it  has  been  bored.  It  is  made  entirely  of 
wrought  and  welded  iron,  fifty  tons  of  which  were 
originally  usetl ;  and  the  gun,  in  its  present  state, 
bored  out  and  smoothed  away,  weiglis  nearly  twenty- 
three  tons.  It  has,  as  yet,  no  truiuiiuus,  and  does  not 
look  much  like  a  cannon,  but  only  a  huge  iron  cylin- 
der, immensely  solid,  and  with  a  bore  so  large  that  a 
young  man  of  nineteen  shoved  himself  into  it,  the 
whole  length,  with  a  light,  in  order  to  see  whether  it 
is  duly  smooth  and  regular.  I  suppose  it  will  have  a 
better  effect,  as  to  the  impression  of  size,  when  it  is 
finished,  polished,  mounted,  and  fully  equipped,  after 
the  fashion  of  ordinaiy  cannon.  It  is  to  throw  a  ball 
of  three  hundred  pounds'  woiglit  five  milcn,  and  woe 
be  to  whatever  ship  or  battlement  shall  bear  the 
brunt ! 

After  inspecting  the  gun  we  went  through  other 
portions  of  the  establislunent,  and  saw  ir<m  in  various 
stages  of  manufacture.  I  am  not  usually  interested 
in  manufacturing  processes,  being  quite  unable  to  un- 
derstand them,  at  least  in  cotton  -  machinerj'  and  the 
like ;  but  here  there  were  such  exliibitions  of  mighty 
sngth,  both  of  men   and  r\achincs,  that  T  had  a 

isfaction  in  looking  on.  AVe  saw  lumj)s  of  iron, 
iatenaely  white-hot,  and  in  all  but  a  melting  state, 
passecl  through  rollers  of  various  size  and  pressure, 
and  speedily  converteil  into  long  bars,  which  came 
curling  and  waving  out  of  the  rollers  like  great  red 
ribbons,  or  like  fiery  serpents  wriggling  out  of  Tophet ; 
and  finally,  being  straightened  out,  they  were  laid  to 
cool  in  heaps.     Trip-hammers  are  very  pleasant  things 
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to  look  at,  working  so  massively  as  they  do,  and  yet 
BO  accurately  ;  chewing  up  the  hot  iron,  as  it  were,  and 
fasliiouiug  it  into  shape,  with  a  sort  of  mighty  and  gi- 
gantic gentleness  in  their  mode  of  action.  Wliat  great 
things  man  has  contrived,  and  is  continually  perform- 
ing!    WTiat  a  noble  brute  he  is  I 

Also,  I  found  much  delight  in  looking  at  the  molten 
iron^  boiling  and  bubbling  in  tlie  furnace,  and  some- 
times slopping  over,  when  stirred  by  the  attendant. 
There  were  numberless  fires  on  all  sides, "blintUng  us 
with  their  intense  glow  ;  and  continually  the  pound- 
ing strokes  of  huge  hammers,  some  wielded  by  ma- 
chinery and  others  by  human  amis.  1  had  a  respect 
for  these  stalwart  workmen,  who  seemed  to  be  near 
kindred  of  the  machines  amid  whieh  they  wrought,  — 
mighty  men,  smiting  stoutly,  and  looking  into  the 
fierce  eyes  of  tlie  furnace  fearlessly,  and  haudling  the 
iron  at  a  temperature  which  would  have  taken  the  skin 
off  from  onlinary  fingers.  They  looked  sb-ong,  in- 
deed, but  pale  ;  for  the  hot  atnifwphere  in  which  they 
live  cannot  but  be  deleterious,  and  I  suppose  their  very 
strengtli  wears  them  quickly  out.  lint  I  would  rather 
live  ten  years  as  an  iron-smith  than  fifty  as  a  tailor. 

So  much  heat  can  be  concentrated  into  a  mass  of 
iron,  th&t  a  lum])  a  foot  square  heats  all  the  atmos- 
phere about  it,  and  hurnn  the  fatre  at  a  considerable 
distance.  As  tlie  tiip- hammer  strikes  the  lump,  it 
seems  still  more  to  intensify  the  heat  by  squeezing  it 
together,  and  the  Ruid  iron  oozes  out  like  sap  or  juice. 


"  He  was  ready  for  the  newest  fashions !  "  —  this 
expression  was  used  by  Mrs.  Blodgett  in  reference  to 

Mr on  his  first  arrival  in  England,  and  it  is  a 

very  tender  way  of  signifying  that  a  person  is  rather 
poorly  off  as  to  apparel. 
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March  16^A .  —  Mr. ,  our  new  ambassador,  ar- 
rived on  Thursday  afternoon  by  the  Atlantic,  and  I 
called  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  after  dinner,  to  pay  luiu 
my  reapeots.  I  found  him  and  his  family  at  Hupper. 
,  ,  ,  They  seem  to  be  plain,  affable  j)eopIe.  ,  .  . 
The  ambajisador  is  u  veucrablo  old  guntleuiau,  with  a 
full  head  of  perfectly  white  hair,  looking  not  unlike 
an  old-fashioned  wig  ;  and  this,  together  with  his  col- 
larless  white  neckcloth  and  Ida  brown  coat,  gave  him 
precisely  such  an  a^jpeet  as  one  would  expect  in  a  i^e- 
spectable  person  of  pre  -  revolutionary  days.  There 
was  a  formal  simplicity,  too,  iu  his  manners,  that  might 
have  belonged  to  the  wime  era.  He  must  have  been  a 
very  handsome  man  in  his  youthful  days,  and  is  now 
comely,  very  erect,  moderately  tall,  not  overburdened 
with  flesh ;  of  benign  and  agreeable  address,  with  a 
pleasant  smile  ;  but  his  eyes,  which  are  not  veiy  lai'ge, 
impressed  me  as  shai-p  and  cold.  He  did  uot  at  all 
stamp  himself  uj^on  me  aA  a  man  of  much  intellectual 
or  characteristic  vigor,  I  found  no  such  matter  in  his 
conversation,  nor  did  I  feel  it  in  the  indefinable  way 
by  which  strength  always  makes  itself  acknowledged. 
B ,  though,  somehow,  plain  and  uncouth,  yet  vin- 
dicates himself  as  a  large  man  of  the  world,  able,  ex- 
perienced, fit  to  handle  difBcult  circumstances  of  life  ; 
dignifie<l,  too,  and  able  to  hold  his  own  in  any  society. 

]^Ir, has  a  kind  of  venerable  dignity ;  but  yet,  if 

a  person  coidd  so  littJe  respect  himself  as  to  ins;idt  him, 

I  shoidd  say  that  tliere  was  no  innate  force  in  Mr,^ 

to  prevent  it.  It  is  very  strange  that  he  should  have 
made  so  considerable  a  figure  in  public  life,  filling  of- 
fices that  the  strongest  men  woidd  have  thought  wor- 
thy of  their  highest  ambition.  There  must  be  some- 
thing shrewd  and  sly  under  his  apparent  simplicity  ; 
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narrow^  cold,  selfish,  perhaps.  I  fancied  these  things 
in  his  eyes.  He  has  risen  in  life  by  the  lack  of  too 
powerful  qualities,  and  by  a  certain  tact,  which  enables 
him  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  and  opportuni- 
ties, and  avail  himself  of  his  unijbjec'tionableneHB,  just 
at  the  proper  time.  I  suppose  he  must  be  pronounced  a 
humbug,  yet  ahuost  or  quite  an  innocent  one.  Yet  he 
is  a  queer  representative  to  be  sent  from  brawling  and 
boisterous  America  at  such  a  critical  period.  It  will 
be  fimny  if  England  sends  him  back  again,  on  hearing 

the  news  of 's  dismissal.     Mr. gives  me  the 

impression  of  being  a  very  amiable  man  in  his  own 
family.  He  has  brought  his  son  with  him,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  —  a  small  young  man,  with  a  little 
mustache.     It  will  be  a  feeble  embassy,  ^H 

I  called  again  the  next  morning,  and  introduced  " 

Mrs. ,   who,   I   believe,   accompanied  the   ladies 

about  town.     This  simplicity  in  Mr. 's  manner 

puzzles  and  teases  me ;  for,  in  spite  of  it,  there  was 
a  Boi*t  of  self-consciousness,  as  if  he  were  being  looked 
at,  —  as  if  he  were  having  his  portrait  taken. 


LONDON. 

March  22f7.  —  Yesterday,  —  no,  day  before  yes 
day,  —  I  left  Liverpool  for  Tjondon  by  rail,  from  the 
Lime  Street  stadon.  The  journey  was  a  dull  and 
monotonous  one,  as  usual.  Three  passengers  were  in 
the  same  carriage  with  me  at  starting,  but  they  dropped 
off,  and  from  Rugby  I  M'as  alone.  We  reached  Lou- 
don after  ten  o'clock  ;  and  I  took  a  cab  for  St  James's 

Place,  No.  32,  where  I  found  Mr.  B expecting 

me.  He  had  secured  a  lied-room  for  me  at  this  lodg- 
ing-house, and  I  am  to  be  free  of  his  drawing-room 
during  my  stay.     We  breakfasted  at  nine,  and  then 
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walked  down  to  his  ooanting-room,  in  Old  Broad  Street 
in  tLe  city.  It  being  a  dim,  dingj  nioniiiig,  London 
looked  very  dull,  the  more  so  aA  it  was  CJood  Friday, 
and  therefore  the  streets  were  comparatively  thin  of 
people  and  vehicles^  and  had  on  their  Sunday  aspect. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  human  life  and  bustle  of  Lon- 
don, it  would  be  a  very  stupid  pla4,'e,  with  a  hea\'y  and 
dreary  monotony  of  unpicturesque  streets.  We  went 
up  Bolt  Court,  where  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  live ;  and 
this  was  the  only  interesting  site  we  saw.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  in  the  counting-room,  while  Mr, 

reatl  his  letters,  we  went  to  London  Bri4lge,  and  took 
the  steamer  for  Waterloo  Bridge,  witli  partly  an  intent 
to  go  to  Richmond,  but  the  day  was  so  damp  and  dusky 
that  we  concluded  otherwise.  So  we  came  homo,  visit- 
ing, on  our  way,  the  site  of  Covent  Garden  Tlieatre, 
lately  burnt  do^n.  The  exterior  walls  still  remain 
perfect,  and  look  quite  solid  enough  to  admit  of  the 
interior  being  renewed,  but  I  believe  it  is  determined 
to  take  them  down. 

After  a  slight  lunch  and  a  glass  of  wine,  we  walked 
out,  along  Piccadilly,  and  to  Hyde  Park,  which  already 
looks  verj'  green,  and  where  there  were  a  good  many 
people  walking  and  driving,  and  i-osy-faccd  chOdren 
at  play.  Somehow  or  other  the  shine  and  chaim  are 
gone  from  London,  since  my  last  visit ;  and  I  did  not 
very  much  a<lmire,  nor  feci  much  interested  in  any- 
thing. We  returned  (and  I,  for  my  part,  was  much 
wearied)  in  time  for  dinner  at  five-.     The  evening  was 

spent  at  home  in  various  talk,  ami  I  find  Mr. a 

very  agreeable  com{)anion,  and  a  young  man  of  thought 
and  information,  with  a  self-respecting  character,  and 
I  think  him  a  safe  person  to  live  vnth. 

Hub  St.  James's  Place  is  in  close  vicinity  to  St. 
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James's  Palace,  the  gateway  and  not  very  splendid 
front  of  which  we  can  see  from  the  comer.  The  club- 
hoases  and  the  best  life  of  the  town  are  near  at  hand. 
Addison,  before  his  marriage,  used  to  live  in  St. 
Jameses  Plaee,  and  the  house  where  Mr.  Rogers  re- 
cently died  is  up  the  court,  —  not  that  this  latter  rea- 
ideneo  excites  much  iutt^est  in  my  mind.  I  remember 
nothing  else  very  noteworthy  in  this  first  day's  expe- 
rience^ except  that  on  Sir  Watkins  Williams  Wynn*8 
door,  not  far  fi^om  this  house,  1  saw  a  gold  knocker, 
which  is  said  to  be  unscrewed  every  night  lest  it 
should  l)e  atoU'Ti.  T  don't  know  whether  it  be  really 
gold ;  for  it  did  not  look  so  bright  as  the  generality  of 

brus^  ones.     I  received  a  very  good  letter  from  J^ 

this  morning.  He  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Bright's,  at  Sand- 
hays,  yesterday,  and  remain  till  Monday. 

After  writing  the  above,  I  walked  .along  the  Strand, 
Fleet  Street,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Cheapsido  to  Wood 
Street,  —  a  very  narrow  street,  insomuch  that  one  has 
to  press  close  against  the  wall  to  esca]>e  being  grazed 
when  a  cart  is  passing.  At  No.  77  I  found  the  place 
of  business  of  Mr,  Bennoeh,  who  came  to  see  me  at 
Rock  Ferry  with  Mr.  Jeitlan,  not  long  after  my  ar- 
rival in  England.  I  found  him  in  his  office  ;  but  he 
did  not  at  iirst  recognize  me,  so  much  stouter  have  I 
grown  during  my  residence  in  England,  —  a  new  man, 
as  ho  says.  Mr.  Bennoch  is  a  kindl^',  frank,  very 
good  man,  and  was  bounteous  in  his  plans  for  making 

my  time  pass   pleasantly.     We  talked  of ,  from 

whom  he  had  just  receive<l  a  letter,  and  who  says  he 
will  Hght  for  Eugland  in  case  of  a  war.  1  let  Bennoch 
know  that  I,  at  least,  should  take  the  other  side. 


After  arranging  to  go  to  Greenwich  F^,  and  after- 
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wards  to  dine  with  Bennoch,  I  left  him  and  went  to 

Mr. 'b  office,  and  afterwards  strayed  forth  again, 

and  crossed  London  Bridge.  Theiue  I  rambled  rather 
drearily  along  through  several  shabby  and  imiuterest- 
ing  streets  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames  ;  and  the 
dull  streets  in  London  are  really  the  dullest  and  most 
disheartening  in  the  world.  By  and  by  I  found  my 
way  to  Southwark  Bridge,  and  so  crossed  to  Upper 
Thames  Street,  which  was  likewise  very  stupid,  though 
I  believe  Cleuman's  paternal  house  in  "  Little  Dorrit  '* 
stands  thereabouts.  .  .  ,  Next,  I  got  into  Ludgate 
Hill,  near  St.  Paul's,  and  being  quite  foot-weary,  I 
took  a  Paddingtou  omnibus,  and  rode  up  into  Regent 
Street,  whence  I  came  home. 


March  24th.  —  Yesterday  being  a  clear  day  for 
England,  we  determined  upon  an  expedition  to  Hamp- 
ton Court ;  so  walked  out  betimes  towards  tlie  Water- 
loo station  ;  but  first  crossed  the  Tliames  by  Westmin- 
ster Bridge,  and  went  to  Lamlieth  Palace.  It  stands 
immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  not  far  above 
the  bridge.  We  merely  walked  round  it,  and  saw  only 
an  old  stone  tower  or  two,  partially  renewed  with  brick, 
and  a  high  connecting  wall,  within  which  appeared  ga- 
bles and  other  portions  of  the  palace,  all  of  an  ancient 
plan  and  venerable  aspect,  though  evidently  mu(*h 
patched  up  and  restored  in  the  course  of  the  many 
ages  since  its  foimdation.  There  is  likewise  a  church, 
part  of  which  looks  old,  connected  with  the  palace. 
The  streets  surrounding  it  have  many  gabled  houses, 
and  a  general  look  of  antiqiuty,  more  than  some  other 
parts  of  London. 

We  then  walked  to  the  Waterloo  station,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river ;  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  one 
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took  the  rail  for  Hampton  Court,  distant  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles.  On  arriving  at  the  terminus,  we  be- 
held Hampton  Palace,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames, 
—  an  extensive  structure,  with  a  front  of  red  brick, 
long  and  comparatively  low,  with  the  gi'eat  Hall  which 
Wolsey  built  rising  high  above  the  rest.  We  crossed 
the  river  (which  is  here  but  a  narrow  stream)  by  a 
stone  bridge.  The  entrance  to  the  pidace  is  about  half 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  railway,  through  arched 
gates,  which  give  a  long  per8j>ective  into  the  several 
quadrangles.  These  quadrangles,  one  beyond  another, 
are  paved  with  stone,  and  surrounded  by  the  brick 
walls  of  the  palaex;,  the  many  windows  of  which  look 
in  upon  them.  Soldiers  were  standing  sentinels  at  the 
exterior  gateways,  ami  at  the  various  doors  of  the  pal- 
ace ;  but  they  admitted  everj'body  without  question 
and  witliout  fee.  Policemen,  or  other  attendants,  were 
in  most  of  the  rooms,  but  interfered  with  no  one ;  so 
that,  in  this  respect,  it  was  one  of  the  pleasanteat 
places  to  visit  that  I  have  found  in  England.  A  good 
many  ]>eople^  of  all  classes,  were  strolling  through  the 
apartments. 

We  first  went  into  Wolsey's  great  Hall,  up  a  most 
spacious  staircase,  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  which  were 
covered  with  an  allegorical  fresco  hj  Verrio,  wonder- 
fully bright  and  well  preserved ;  and  witliout  caring 
about  the  design  or  execution,  I  greatly  liketl  the  brill- 
iancy of  the  colors.  The  great  Hall  is  a  most  noble 
and  beautifid  room,  above  a  huntbed  feet  long  and 
sixty  high  and  broad.  Most  of  the  windows  are 
of  stained  or  painted  glass,  with  elaborate  designs, 
vrhether  mo<lem  or  ancient  I  know  not,  but  cex-tainly 
brilliant  in  eflFect  The  walls,  from  the  floor  to  per- 
haps half  their  height,  are  covered  with  antique  tapes- 
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tiy,  which,  though  a  good  dual  faded,  still  retains  color 
enough  to  be  a  very  effective  adoruiiient,  and  to  ^ve 
an  idea  of  how  rich  a  inotle  of  dt'c-kiiig  a  noble  apart- 
ment this  uiuMt  Imve  been.  The  subjects  repi-c(ieuted 
were  from  Scripture,  and  the  Hgnres  secmetl  colossaL 
On  looking  closely  at  this  tapestr}',  you  could  see  that 
it  was  thickly  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold,  still 
glistening.  The  windows,  except  one  or  two  that  are 
long,  do  not  descend  below  the  top  of  this  tapestry, 
and  are  therefore  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  floor; 
and  this  manner  of  lighting  a  great  room  seems  to  add 
much  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  enclosed  space.  The 
roof  is  very  niaguiflceut,  of  ciirved  oak,  intricately  and 
elaborately  archeil,  and  still  as  perfect  to  all  appear- 
ance as  when  it  was  lirut  made.  There  are  banners, 
so  fresh  in  their  hues,  and  so  untattcred,  tliat  I  think 
they  must  be  modern,  suspended  along  beneath  the 
cornice  of  the  hail,  and  exhibiting  Wolsey's  arms  and 
badges.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  pei'fect  sight  in  its 
way. 

Next  to  the  hall  there  is  a  withdrawing-room,  more 
than  seventy  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  The 
walls  of  this  .apartment,  too,  are  covere<l  with  ancient 
tapestry,  of  allegorical  design,  but  more  faded  than 
that  of  the  hall.  There  is  also  a  stained-glass  window ; 
and  a  marble  statue  of  Venus  on  a  couch,  very  lean 
and  not  very  beautiful;  and  some  cartoons  of  Carlo 
Ciguani,  which  have  left  no  impression  on  my  mem- 
ory ;  likewise,  a  large  model  of  a  splendid  palace  of 
some  East  Indian  nabob. 

I  am  not  sure,  aft^^.r  all,  that  Verrio*s  frescoed  grand 
staircase  was  not  in  anotlier  part  of  the  palace  ;  for  I 
remember  that  we  went  from  it  through  an  inuncnscly 
long  suite  of  apartments,  beginning  with  the  Giuurd- 
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chamber.  All  these  rooms  are  wainscoted  with  oak, 
which  looks  new,  l>eing,  I  bdieve,  of  the  date  of  King 
William's  reign.  Over  many  of  the  doorways,  or 
around  the  panels,  there  are  carvinf^s  in  wood  by  Gib- 
bons, representing  wreaths  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  foli- 
age, the  most  perfectly  beautifid  that  ciui  Ije  conceived ; 
and  the  wood  being  of  a  light  ime  (linie-woo<?,  I  be- 
lieve), it  has  a  fine  effect  on  the  dark  oak  panelling. 
The  apartments  ojwn  one  beyond  another*  in  long, 
long,  long  succession,  —  rooms  of  state,  and  kings'  and 
queens'  bedchambers,  and  royal  closets  bigger  than  or- 
dinary drawing-rooms,  s*  that  the  whole  suite  must  be 
half  a  mile,  or  it  may  bo  a  mile,  in  extent.  From  the 
windows  you  get  views  of  the  palat'e-grounds,  broad 
and  stately  walks,  and  groves  of  trees,  and  lawns,  and 
fountains,  and  the  Thames  and  adjaeent  country  be- 
yond. The  walls  of  all  these  rooms  are  absolutely 
covered  with  pictuivs,  inclutling  works  of  all  the  great 
masters,  which  would  require  long  study  Ixifore  a  new 
eye  oould  enjoy  them  ;  and,  seeing  so  many  of  them  at 
once,  and  having  such  a  nothing  of  time  to  look  at 
them  all,  I  did  not  even  tiy  to  see  any  merit  m  them. 
Vandyke's  picture  of  Charles  I.,  on  a  white  horse  be- 
neath an  arche<l  gateway,  nia^le  more  impression  on  me 
than  any  other,  and  as  I  rvi-all  it  now,  it  seems  as  if  I 
could  see  the  king's  noble,  melancholy  fac?e,  and  armed 
form,  remembered  not  in  picture,  but  in  resdity.  All 
Sir  Peter  Lely's  lewd  women,  and  Kneller's  too,  were 
in  these  rooms  ;  and  the  jolly  old  stupidity  of  George 
m.  and  his  family,  many  times  repeated  ;  and  pictures 
by  Titian,  Kubens,  and  other  famous  hands,  intermixed 
with  many  by  West,  which  provokingly  drew  the  eye 
away  from  their  betters.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  pic- 
ture, of  all  other  things,  should  be  by  itself ;  whereas 
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people  always  congregate  them  in  galleries.  To  en- 
deavor really  to  see  them,  so  arranged^  is  like  tiying 
to  read  a  hundred  poems  at  once,  —  a  most  absurd  at- 
tempt Of  all  these  pictures,  I  hardly  recollect  any  so 
well  as  a  ridiculous  old  travest}'  of  the  Resurrection 
and  Last  Judgment,  where  the  dead  people  are  repre- 
sented as  coming  to  life  at  the  soimd  of  the  trumpet, 
—  the  flesh  reestablishing  itself  on  tlie  bones,  —  one 
man  picking  up  his  skidl,  aud  putting  it  on  his  shoul- 
ders, —  and  all  appealing  greatly  startled,  only  lialf 
awake,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do  next.  Some  devils 
are  di*agging  away  the  damned  by  the  heels  and  on 
sludges,  and  above  sits  the  Redeemer  and  some  angelic 
and  sainted  people,  looking  complacently  down  upon 
the  scene ! 

We  saw,  in  one  of  the  rooms,  the  funeral  canopy 
beneath  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  lay  in  state,  — 
very  gorgeous,  of  black  velvet  embroidered  with  sil- 
ver and  a*lorned  with  escutcheons  ;  also,  the  state  bed 
of  Queen  Anne,  broa<l,  and  of  comfortable  ap]x^arance, 
though  it  was  a  queen's,  —  the  materials  of  the  cur- 
tains, quilt,  and  furniture,  red  velvet,  still  brilliant  in 
hue ;  also  King  William's  be<l  and  his  queen  Mary's, 
with  enormously  tall  posts,  and  a  good  deal  the  worse 
for  time  and  wear. 

The  last  apartment  we  entered  was  the  gallery  con- 
taining Raphaers  cartoons,  which  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  admire  nor  to  understand.  I  can  conceive,  indeed, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ex|)ressiou  in  them,  and 
very  probably  they  may,  in  every  respect,  deserve  all 
their  fame ;  but  on  this  point  I  can  give  no  testimony. 
To  my  i>erecption  tlicy  were  a  series  of  very  much 
faded  pictures,  dimly  seen  (for  this  part  of  the  palace 
was  now  in  shadow),  and  representing  figures  neither 
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graceful  nor  beautiful^  nor,  as  far  as  I  could  discern, 
parti(!u!arly  grand.  But  I  came  tu  tlieui  with  a  wear- 
ied mind  and  eye  ;  and  also  1  had  a  pre>'ious  distaste 
to  tlicui  through  the  medium  of  engravings. 

But  what  a  noble  palace,  nobly  enriched,  is  this 
Hampton  Court  \  The  English  government  does  well 
to  keep  it  up,  and  to  ailmit  the  people  freely  into  it,  for 
it  is  impossible  for  even  a  Republican  not  to  feel  some- 
thing like  awe  —  at  least  a  profound  respect  —  for  all 
this  state,  and  for  the  institutions  wliich  are  here  rep- 
resented, the  sovereigns  whose  moral  magnificence 
demands  such  a  residence ;  and  its  permanence,  too, 
enduring  from  age  to  age,  and  e^*h  royal  generation 
adding  new  splendors  to  those  accumulated  by  their 
predecessors.  If  one  views  the  matter  in  another  way, 
to  be  sure,  we  may  feel  indignant  that  such  dolt-heads, 
rowdies,  and  eveiy  way  mean  peojile,  as  many  of  the 
English  sovereigns  have  been,  shoidd  inhabit  these 
stately  halls,  contrasting  its  splendors  with  their  little- 
ness ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  readily  consented  within 
myself  to  be  impressed  for  a  moment  with  the  feeling 
that  royalt}'  has  its  glorious  side.  By  no  possibility 
can  we  ever  have  such  a  place  in  America. 

LcAving  Ham}>ton  Court  at  about  four  o*cIock,  we 
walked  tlirough  Bushy  Park,  —  a  beautiful  tract  of 
grouiid,  well  wooded  with  fine  old  trees,  green  with 
moss,  all  up  their  twisted  trunks,  —  through  several 
villages,  Twickenham,  among  the  rest,  to  Richmond. 
Before  entering  Twickenham,  we  passed  a  lath-and- 
plaster  castellated  edifice,  much  time-worn,  and  with 
the  plaster  peeling  off  from  tlie  laths,  which  I  fancied 
might  be  Horace  AV;djK)le's  toy- castle.  Not  that  it 
really  could  liave  been ;  but  it  was  like  the  image, 
wretchedly  mean  and  shabby,  which  one  forms  of  suoh 
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a  place,  in  ite  decay.  Frora  Hampton  Court  to  the 
Star  and  Garter,  on  Richmond  Hill,  is  about  six 
niiles.  After  glancing  cursorily  at  the  prospect,  which 
is  famous,  and  doubth^sa  very  extensive  and  beautiful 
if  the  English  mistiness  would  only  let  it  be  seen,  we 
took  a  good  dinner  in  the  lai-ge  and  Itandsorae  coffee- 
room  of  the  hotel,  and  then  wended  our  way  to  the 
rail-station,  and  i*cached  home  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock.  We  must  have  walked  not  far  from  fifteen 
miles  in  the  course  of  the  day. 


March  2bth. — Yesterday,  at  one  oVlock,  I  called 
hy  appointment  on  Mr,  Bennoch,  and  lunched  with 
him  and  his  partners  and  clerks.  This  lunch  seems  to 
be  a  legitimate  continuation  of  the  old  London  custom 
of  the  master  living  at  the  same  table  with  his  appren- 
tices. The  meal  was  a  dinner  for  the  latter  class.  The 
table  was  set  in  an  upper  room  of  the  establishment ; 
and  the  dinner  was  a  large  joint  of  roast  mutton,  to 
which  ten  people  sat  down,  inchiding  a  German  silk- 
merchant  as  a  guest,  besides  myself.  Mr.  BiMjnotrh  was 
at  the  hea<l  of  the  tabic,  and  one  of  his  partners  at  the 
foot.  For  thn  apprcntines  there  was  porter  to  drink, 
and  for  the  partnei-s  and  guests  some  sparlding  Mo- 
selle, and  we  had  a  sufficient  dinner  with  agreeable 

conversation.     Bennoch  said  that  G.  G used  to 

be  very  fond  of  these  lunches  while  in  England. 

After  lunch,  Mr.  Bennoch  took  me  round  the  estab- 
lishment, which  is  (juite  extensive,  occupying,  1  think, 
two  or  three  adjacent  houses,  and  requiring  more. 
He  showed  me  innumerable  packages  of  ribbons,  and 
other  silli  manufactures,  and  idl  sorts  of  silks,  from 
the  raw  thread  to  the  finest  fabrics.  He  then  offered 
to  show  me  some  of  the  curiosities  of  old  London,  and 
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took  me  first  to  Barber-Surgeons*  HaU,  in  MonkweU 
Street.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the  iirst  iinatooxical 
studies  were  instituted  in  England.  At  the  time  of 
its  foundation,  the  Barbers  and  Surgeons  were  one 
company ;  but  the  latter,  I  believe,  are  now  the  exdit- 
sive  possessors  of  the  hall.  The  e<ll£ee  was  built  by 
Inigo  Jones,  and  the  principal  room  is  a  fine  one, 
with  finely  carved  wood-work  on  the  ceiling  and  walls. 
There  is  a  skylight  in  the  roof,  letting  down  a  suffi- 
cient radiance  on  the  long  table  beneath,  where,  no 
doubt,  dead  people  have  been  dissected,  and  where, 
for  many  generations,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
society  to  hold  its  stated  feasts.  In  this  room  hangs 
the  most  valuable  picture  by  Holbein  now  in  exist- 
ence, repreaentiug  the  company  of  Barber- Surgeons 
kneeling  before  Henry  VHI.,  and  receiving  their 
oharter  from  his  hands.  The  picture  is  about  six  feet 
square.  The  king  is  dressed  in  scai-let,  and  quite  ful* 
fils  one's  idea  of  his  aspect.  The  Bai'ber-Surgeons,  aU 
portraits,  are  an  assemblage  of  grave-looking  person- 
ages, ill  dark  costumes.  The  company  has  refused 
five  thousand  poimda  for  this  unique  picture ;  and  the 
keeper  of  the  Hall  told  me  that  Sir  Hobert  Peel  Imd 
offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  liberty  to  take  out  only 
one  of  the  heads,  that  of  a  person  named  Pen,  he  con- 
ditioning to  have  a  perfect  foo-simile  painted  in.  I 
did  not  see  any  merit  in  this  head  over  the  others. 

Beside  this  gi'eat  picture  hung  a  most  exquisite  por- 
trait by  Vandyke ;  an  elderly,  bearded  man,  of  noble 
and  refined  countenance,  in  a  rich,  grave  dress.  There 
are  many  other  pictures  of  distingiiiabed  men  of  the 
company,  in  long  past  times,  and  of  some  of  the  kings 
and  gi'eat  people  of  England,  all  darkened  with  age, 
and  producing  a  rich  and  sombre  e£Eect,  in  this  stately 
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old  hall,  yoiliing  is  more  ourious  in  London  than 
these  ancient  localities  and  cufltoms  of  the  City  Com- 
panies,  —  eat^h  trado  and  profession  having  its  own 
hall,  and  its  own  institutions.  The  keeper  next  showed 
us  the  plate  which  is  used  at  the  banquets. 

I  should  like  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  feasts.  I 
saw  also  an  old  vellum  manuscript,  in  black-letter, 
w^hich  appeai'ed  to  be  a  recortl  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  company  ;  and  at  the  end  there  werv  many  pages 
ruled  for  further  entries,  but  none  had  been  made  in 
the  volume  for  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barber-Sur- 
geons* Hall,  which  stands  amid  an  intricacy  of  old 
streets,  where  I  should  never  have  thought  of  going, 
that  I  saw  a  row  of  ancient  almshouses,  of  Elizabethan 
structure.  They  looked  wofully  dilapidated.  In  front 
of  one  of  them  was  an  inscription,  setting  forth  that 
some  worthy  alderman  had  foimded  this  estabUHhment 
for  the  support  of  six  poor  men  ;  and  these  six,  or 
their  successors,  are  still  supported,  but  no  larger 
number,  although  the  value  of  the  property  left  for 
that  purijose  would  now  suf&ce  for  a  much  larger 
number. 

Then  Mr.  Bennm^h  took  me  to  Cripplegate,  and, 
entering  the  door  of  a  house,  which  proved  to  be  a 
sexton's  residence,  we  passed  by  a  side  entrance  into 
the  church-porch  of  St.  Giles,  of  which  the  sexton's 
house  seems  t(»  be  an  indivisible  contiguity.  This  is  a 
very  ancient  church,  that  escaped  the  great  fire  of 
London.  The  galleries  are  supported  by  arches,  the 
pillars  of  which  are  cased  higli  u]>warda  with  oak ; 
but  all  this  oakeu  work  and  tlie  o:dven  pew*s  ai*e  com- 
paratively modern,   though   so   solid   and   dark   that 
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they  agree  well  enough  with  the  general  effect  of  the 
church.  Proceeding  to  the  high  altar,  we  found  it 
surrounded  with  many  very  curious  old  monuments 
and  memorials,  somo  in  carved  oak.  some  in  marhle ; 
grim  old  worthies,  mostly  in  the  costmne  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time.  Here  was  the  bust  of  Speed,  the 
historian  ;  here  was  the  monimient  of  Fox,  author  of 
The  Book  of  Martyrs.  Pligh  up  on  the  wall,  beside 
the  altar,  there  was  a  black  wooden  coffin,  and  a  lady 
sitting  upright  within  it,  with  her  hands  clasped  in 
prayer,  it  being  her  awakening  moment  at  the  Resur- 
rection. Thence  we  passed  down  the  centre  aisle,  and 
about  midway  we  stopped  before  a  marble  bust,  fixed 
against  one  of  the  pillars.  And  this  was  the  bust  of 
Milton !  Yes,  and  Milton's  bones  lay  beneath  our 
feet ;  for  he  was  buried  under  the  pew  over  the  door 
of  which  I  was  leaning.  The  bust,  I  believe,  is  the 
original  of  the  one  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Treading  over  the  tombstones  of  the  old  citizens  of 
London,  botlj  in  the  aisles  and  the  porch,  and  within 
doors  and  without,  we  went  into  the  churchyanl,  one 
side  of  which  is  fenced  in  by  a  portion  of  London 
Wall,  very  solid,  and  still  lilgh,  though  the  accumula- 
tion of  human  dust  has  covered  much  of  its  base. 
This  is  the  most  considerable  portion  now  remaining 
of  the  ancient  wall  of  London.  The  sexton  now  asked 
us  to  go  into  the  tower  of  the  church,  that  he  might 
show  us  the  oldest  part  of  the  structure,  and  we  did 
so,  and,  looking  down  from  the  organ  gallery,  I  saw  a 
woman  sitting  alone  in  the  church,  waiting  for  the  rec- 
tor, whose  ghostly  consolation,  I  suppose,  she  needed. 

This  old  church-tower  was  formerly  lighted  by  three 
large  windows,  —  one  of  them  of  very  great  size  ;  but 
the  thrifty  church-wardens  of  a  generation  or  two  ago 
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had  built  tbem  up  with  brick,  to  tlie  great  disfigure- 
ment  of  the  church.  The  sexton  called  my  attention 
to  the  organ-pipe,  which  is  of  suflicieut  si^e,  I  believe, 
to  admit  three  meu. 

From  Cripplegate  we  went  to  Milton  Street  (as  it  is 
now  called ),  tlirough  wliieh  we  walked  for  a  very  ex- 
cellent reason  ;  for  this  is  the  veritable  Grub  Street^ 
where  my  literary  kiudi*ed  of  former  times  used  to 
congregate.  It  is  still  a  shabby-looking  street,  with 
old-fashioued  houses,  and  inhabited  chietly  by  people 
of  the  poorer  clasnes,  thougli  not  by  autliora.  Next 
we  went  to  Old  Broad  Sti-eet,  and,  being  joined  by 

Mr.  B ,  we  set  off  for  London  Britlge,  tuiTiing  out 

of  our  direct  course  to  see  Liondon  Stone  in  Watling 
Street.  This  famous  stone  appears  now  to  bo  built 
into  the  wall  of  St.  Swithin's  Church,  and  b  so  en- 
cased that  you  can  only  nee  and  touch  the  top  of  it 
through  a  circular  bole.  There  are  one  or  two  long 
outs  or  indentations  in  the  top,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Jack  Cade's  sword  when  he  struck  it 
against  the  stone.  If  so,  Iiis  sword  was  of  a  redoubt- 
able temper.  Judging  by  what  I  saw,  Loudon  Stone 
was  a  rudely  shaped  and  unhewn  post. 

At  the  London  Bridge  station,  we  took  the  rail  for 
Greenwich,  and,  it  being  only  about  five  miles  oif,  we 
were  not  long  in  reaching  the  town.  It  was  Easter 
Monday ;  and  during  the  first  three  days  of  Easter, 
from  time  immemorial,  a  fair  has  been  held  at  Green- 
wich, and  this  was  what  we  hiul  come  to  see. 

[This  fair  is  described  in  *'  Our  Old  Home,"  iu  "  A 
London  Suburb.*'] 


Reaching  Mr.  Bennoch's  house,  we  found  it  a  pretty 
and  comfortable  one,  and  adorned  with  many  works  of 


art ;  for  he  seems  to  be  a  patron  of  art  and  literature, 
and  a  warm-hearted  man,  of  active  benevolence  and 
vivid  sympathies  in  many  directions.  Hia  face  shows 
this.  I  have  never  seen  eyes  of  a  warmer  glow  than 
his.  Oil  the  walls  of  one  room  there  were  a  gootl 
many  sketches  by  Haydon,  and  several  artists'  proofs 
of  fine  engravings,  presented  by  persons  to  whom  ho 
ha*l  been  kind.  In  the  drawing-room  there  was  a 
marble  bust  of  Mrs. ,  and  one*  I  think,  of  him- 
self, and  one  of  the  Qneen,  which  Mr.  Bennoch  said 
was  very  good,  and  it  is  unlike  any  other  I  have  seen. 
It  is  intended  as  a  gift,  from  a  number  of  subscribers, 
to  Miss  Nightingale.     Likewise  a  crayon  sketch  of 

J  looking  ratlier  morbid  and  unwholesome*  as  the 

poor  lady  really  is.  Also,  a  small  picture  of  Mr.  Ben- 
noch in  a  military  dress,  as  an  officer,  probably,  of  city- 
horse.  By  and  by  came  in  a  young  geutleman,  son  of 
Haydon,  the  painter  of  high  art,  and  one  or  two  ladies 

staying  in  the  house,  and  anon  Mrs. .     And  so 

we  went  in  to  dinner. 

Bennot^h  is  an  admirable  host,  and  warms  his  guests 
like  a  horisehold  fire  by  the  influence  of  his  kindly  face 
and  glowing  eyes,  and  by  such  hospitable  demeanor  aa 
best  suits  this  aspect.  After  tlie  dotli  was  removed, 
came  in  Mr.  Newton  Crosland,  a  young  man  who  once 
called  ou  me  in  Liveq)ool,  — the  husband  of  a  literary 
lady,  formerly  Camilla  Toulmin.  The  latly  herself  was 
coming  to  spend  the  evening.  The  husband  (and  I 
presume  the  wife)  is  a  decidtid  believer  in  spiritual 
manifestations.  We  talke<l  of  politics  and  spiritual- 
ism and  literature ;  and  before  we  rose  from  the 
table,  Mr.  Bennoch  drank  the  health  of  the  ladies,  and 

especially  of  Mrs.  II ,  in  terms  very  kind  towanls 

her  and  nie.     I  responded  in  her  behalf  as  well  as  I 
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could,  and  left  it  to  Mr.  Bownian,  as  a  bachelor,  to 
respond  for  tlie   ladies   generally,  —  which   he  did 
I         briefly,  toastiug  Mrs.  B 

We  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  piano  in  the  draw- 
ing-room for  some  time,  and  now  adjuurniug  tliither,  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  be  introdut-od  to  Mrs.  Newton 
Cropland,  —  a  rather  tall,  thin,  pale,  and  lady-like 
person,  looking,  I  thought,  of  a  sensitive  character. 
She  expressed  in  a  low  t<ine  and  quiet  way  great  de- 
light at  seeing  my  diatinguiahod  self  I  for  she  is  a  vast 
admirer  of  "  The  Scarlet  Letter,'*  and  especially  of  tbo 
character  of  Hester  ;  iuduM:!,  I  rciiieud>cr  se<>ing  a 
most  favorable  criticism  of  the  book  from  her  pen,  in 
one  of  the  London  magazines.  •  .  • 

At  eleven  o'clock  Mrs.  Crosland  enteretl  the  tiniest 
pony-carriage,  and  set  forth  for  her  own  I'esidence, 
with  a  lad  walking  at  the  pony*s  head,  and  carr^nng  a 
lantern.  .  ,  . 


March  26^A.  —  Yesterday  was  not  a  very  eventful 
day.  After  wrriting  in  my  journal  I  went  out  at 
twelve,  and  visited,  for  the  first  time,  the  National 
Grallery.  It  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  criticise  pictures, 
or  to  try  to  descrilte  them,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  I 
might  acquire  a  taste,  ^%itll  a  little  attention  to  the 
subject,  for  I  find  I  already  begin  to  prefer  some  pio- 
turea  to  others.  This  is  encouraging.  Of  those  that 
1  saw  yesterday,  I  think  I  liked  8evei*al  by  MuriUo 
beet.  There  were  a  great  many  people  in  the  gallery, 
almost  entirely  of  the  middle,  with  a  few  of  the  lower 
classes  ;  and  I  should  think  that  the  efTect  of  the  ex- 
hibition must  at  least  tend  towards  refinement.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  only  emotion  that  I  saw  displayed  was 
in  broad  grins  on  the  faces  of  a  man  and  two  women, 
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at  sight  of  a  8Tna]l  picture  of  Venus,  \vith  a  Satyr 
peeping  at  her  with  an  expression  of  gross  animal  de- 
light and  merriment.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  this 
man  and  the  two  women  were  of  that  same  Satyr 
breed. 

If  I  lived  in  London,  I  woidd  endeavor  to  educate 
myself  in  this  and  other  galleries  of  art ;  but  as  the 
caae  stands,  it  would  be  of  no  use.  I  saw  two  of  Tur- 
ner's landsciipes ;  but  did  not  see  so  much  beauty  in 
them  as  in  some  of  Claude^s.  A  view  of  the  grand 
canal  in  Venice,  by  Canaletto,  seemed  to  me  wonder- 
ful, —  absolutely  perfect,  —  a  better  reality,  for  I 
could  see  the  water  of  tlie  canal  moving  and  dimp- 
ling ;  and  the  palaces  and  buildings  on  each  side  were 
quite  as  good  in  their  way. 

Lea\Tiig  the  gallery,  I  walked  down  into  the  city, 
and  passed  through  Sniitlifield,  where  I  glanced  at  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  .  .  .  Then  I  went  into  St. 
Paul*8,  and  walked  all  round  the  great  cathedral,  look- 
ing, I  believe,  at  every  monument  on  the  floor.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  very  wonderful  in  any  of  them, 
and  I  do  wish  it  woidd  not  so  generally  happen  that 
English  warriors  go  into  battle  almost  nude ;  at  least, 
we  must  suppose  so,  from  their  invariably  receiving 
their  death-wounds  in  that  condition.  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  a  sculptor  or  a  painter  is  a  man  of  genius 
unless  he  can  make  the  nobleness  of  his  subject  illu- 
minate and  transfigure  any  given  pattern  of  coat  and 
breeches.  Nevertheless,  I  never  go  into  St,  Paid\s 
without  being  impressed  anew  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  edifice,  and  the  generid  efFoet  of  these  same  groups 
of  statuary  ranged  in  their  niches  and  at  the  bases  of 
the  pillars  as  adornments  of  the  cathedral. 

Coming  homeward,  I  went  into  the  enclosure  of  the 
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Temple,  and  near  the  entrance  saw  "  Dr.  Johnson^s 
staircase "  printed  over  a  doorway ;  so  I  not  only- 
looked  in,  but  went  up  the  first  flight  of  some  broad, 
well-worn  stairs,  passing  my  hand  over  a  heavy,  an- 
cient, broken  balustrade,  on  whioh,  no  doubt,  John- 
K>n*s  hand  has  often  rested.  It  was  here  that  Boswell 
Iteed  to  visit  him,  in  their  early  acquaintance.  Before 
my  lunch,  I  had  gone  into  Bolt  Court,  where  he  died. 

This  morning  there  have  been  letters  from  Mr- 
Wilding,  enclosing  an  invitation  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  st.cwards  of  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Literary 
Fund, 

No,  I  thank  you,  gentlemen  1 

March  21th.  —  Yesterday  I  went  out  at  about 
twelve,  and  visited  the  British  Museum  ;  an  exceed- 
ingly tiresome  affair.  It  quite  crushes  a  person  to 
see  so  much  at  once,  and  I  wandered  from  hall  to 
hall  with  a  weary  and  heavy  heart,  wishing  (Heaven 
forgive  me !)  that  tlie  Elgin  Marbles  and  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  were  all  burnt  into  lime,  and  that  the 
granite  Egyptian  statues  were  hewn  and  squared  into 
building-stones,  and  that  the  mummies  had  all  turned 
to  dust  two  thousand  years  ago ;  an^I,  in  fine,  that  all 
the  material  relics  of  so  many  successive  ages  had  dis- 
appcanxl  with  the  generations  that  produced  them. 
The  present  is  burdened  too  much  with  the  past.  We 
have  not  time,  in  our  earthly  existence,  to  appreciate 
what  is  warm  \vith  life,  and  immediately  around  us ; 
yet  we  heap  up  these  old  shells,  out  of  which  human 
life  has  long  emerged,  casting  them  off  foi-ever.  I  do 
not  see  how  future  ages  are  to  stagger  onwai'd  under 
all  this  dead  weight,  with  the  additions  that  will  be 
continuaUy  made  to  it 
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After  leaving  the  Museum,  I  went  to  see  Bennoch, 
and  arraiige  witli  Liiu  oiir  expedition  of  to-day ;  and 
he  read  me  a  letter  from  Tapper,  very  earnestly  invit- 
ing me  to  come  and  Ri>end  a  night  or  two  with  him. 
Then  I  wandei'ed  about  the  eit}',  and  was  lost  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ilalboni;  so  that  for  a  long  while  I  waa 
under  a  spell  of  bewildennent,  and  kept  returning,  in 
the  strangest  way,  to  the  same  point  in  Lincoln's  lun 
Fields.  .  .  . 

Mr.  BoNvman  and  I  went  to  the  Princess's  Theatre 
in  the  evening.  Charles  Kcjin  pei-furmed  in  Loius  XL 
very  well  indeed,  —  a  thoughtful  and  highly  skilled 
aetor,  —  much  iuqiroved  since  I  saw  him,  many  years 
,  in  Ameiica. 


ALDKRSHOTT   CAMP. 

April  \fit  —  After  my  la.st  date  on  Thursday,  I 
visited  the  National  Gallery,  At  three  o'clock,  having 
packed  a  travelling-Lag,  I  went  to  Bennoch's  office, 
and  hmched  with  him;  and  at  about  five  we  took  the 
rail  from  tlie  Waterloo  station  for  Aldershott  Camp* 
At  Tamborough  we  were  cordially  received  by  Lieu- 
tenant Shaw,  of  the  North  Cork  HiHes,  and  were  e»- 
oorted  by  him,  in  a  fly,  to  his  quarters.  The  camp  is 
a  large  city,  composed  of  nimiberless  wooden  barracks, 
arranged  in  regular  streets,  on  a  wide,  bleak  heath, 
with  an  extensive  and  dreary  prospect  on  all  aides. 
Lieutenant  Shaw  assigned  me  one  room  in  his  hut, 
and  Bennoch  another,  and  made  us  as  comfortable  as 
kind  hospitality  could ;  but  the  huts  are  very  small, 
and  tlie  rooms  have  no  size  at  all ;  neither  are  they 
^-tight,  and  the  sharp  wind  whistles  in  at  the  crev- 
ices ;  and,  wx  the  whole,  of  all  discorafoitable  places, 
I  am  inclined  to  reckon  Aldershott  Camp  the  most  so. 
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I  suppose  the  government  has  phiced  the  camp  on  that 
windy  heath,  and  built  suoli  wretched  hutn,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  reuderiug  life  as  little  desirable  as 
may  be  to  the  soldiers,  so  that  they  should  throw  it 
away  the  more  willingly. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  dined  at  the  regimental  meas^ 
with  the  officers  of  the  North  Cork.  The  mess-room 
\a  by  far  the  most  endurable  place  to  be  found  in 
camp.  The  but  is  large,  and  the  mess-room  is  capar 
ble  of  receiving  between  thirty  and  forty  guests,  be- 
sides the  officers  of  the  regiment,  when  a  great  din- 
ner-party is  given.  As  I  saw  it,  the  whole  space  was 
divided  into  a  dining-room  and  two  anterooms  by  red 
curtains  drawn  across ;  and  the  second  anteroom  seems 
to  be  a  general  rendezvous  for  the  officers,  where  they 
meet  at  all  times,  and  talk,  or  look  over  the  newspa- 
pers and  the  anny-register,  which  constitute  the  chief 
of  their  reading.  The  Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  regiment  received  liennocb  and  me  witli  great 
cordiality,  as  did  all  the  other  of&cers,  and  we  sat 
down  to  a  splendid  dinner. 

All  the  officers  of  the  regiment  are  Irishmen,  and 
all  of  them,  I  believe,  men  of  fortune ;  and  they  do 
what  they  can  towards  alli*\*iatiug  their  hai'dships  in 
camp  by  eating  and  drinking  of  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained  of  all  good  things.  The  table  service  and 
plate  were  as  tine  as  tliuse  in  any  nobleman's  establish- 
ment; the  dishes  numerous  and  admirably  got  up; 
and  the  wines  delectable  and  genuine,  —  as  they  had 
need  to  be  ;  for  there  is  a  great  consumption  of  tliem. 
I  liked  these  Irish  officers  exceedingly,  —  not  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  live  long  among  thorn  without 
finding  existence  a  bore;  for  they  have  no  thought, 
no  intellectmd  movement,  no  ideas,  that  I  was  aware 
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of,  beyond  horses,  dogs,  drill,  garrisons,  field-days, 
whist,  wine,  cigars,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing;  yet 
they  were  really  gentlemen,  living  on  the  best  terms 
with  one  another, — courteous,  kind,  most  hospitable, 
with  a  rich  Irish  humor,  softened  down  by  social  re- 
finements, —  not  too  refined  either,  but  a  most  happy 
sort  of  behavior,  as  natural  as  that  of  children,  and 
with  a  safe  f  i-ecdom  that  made  me  feel  entirely  at  my 
ease.  I  think  wt-ll  of  tlie  Irish  gentlemen,  for  their 
sakes ;  and  I  believe  I  might  f^urly  attribute  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stowell  (next  whom  I  sat)  a  higher 
and  finer  cultivation  than  the  above  description  indi- 
cates. Indeed,  many  of  them  may  have  been  capable 
of  much  moi-e  intellectual  intereoiu'se  than  that  of  the 
mess-table ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  not  have  been  in 
keeping  with  tlieir  oanip  life,  nor  suggested  by  it. 
Several  of  the  elder  officers  were  men  who  had  been 
long  in  the  army ;  and  the  Colonel  —  a  bluff,  hearty 
old  soldier,  with  a  ])rofilc  like  an  eagle's  head  and 
beak  —  was  a  veteran  of  the  Peninsula,  and  had  a 
medal  on  his  breast  with  clasps  for  three  famous  bat- 
tles besides  that  of  Waterloo. 

The  regimental  band  played  during  dinner,  and  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel  apologized  to  me  for  its  not  play- 
ing *'  Hail  Columbia,"  the  tune  not  coming  wiUun 
their  musical  accomplishments.  It  was  no  great  mat- 
ter, however;  for  I  should  not  have  distinguished  it 
from  any  other  tune  j  but,  to  do  me  what  honor  was 
possible,  in  the  way  of  national  airs,  the  band  was 
ordered  to  play  a  series  of  negro  melodies,  and  I  was 
entirely  satisfied.  It  is  really  funny  that  the  **  wootl- 
notes  wild "  of  those  poor  black  slaves  should  have 
been  played  in  a  foreign  land  as  an  honorable  compli- 
ment to  one  of  their  white  countrymen. 
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After  dinner  we  j)layed  whist,  and  then  had  some 
broiled  l>one9  for  supper,  and  finally  went  home  to  our 
respt^otive  huts  not  muuh  earlier  than  four  o'clock. 
But  I  don't  wonder  these  gentlemen  sit  up  as  long  as 
they  can  keep  their  eyes  open;  for  never  was  there 
anything  so  utterly  comfortless  as  their  camp-beds. 
They  are  really  worse  than  the  bed  of  honor, — no 
wider,  no  softer,  no  wanner,  and  affording  not  nearly 
so  sound  sleep.  Indeed,  I  got  hardly  any  sleep  at  all, 
and  almost  as  soon  as  I  did  close  my  eyes,  the  hugles 
sounded,  and  the  drums  beat  reveille,  and  from  that 
moment  tlie  camp  was  all  astir ;  »o  I  pretty  so<m  up- 
rose, and  went  to  the  mess-room  for  my  breakfast, 
feeling  wonderfully  fresh  and  well,  considering  what 
my  night  had  been. 

1/ong  before  this,  however,  this  whole  regiment,  and 
all  the  other  regiments,  marched  off  to  take  part  in  a 
general  review,  and  Benuoch  and  I  followed,  as  soon 
as  we  hml  eaten  a  few  mutton-chops.  It  was  a  bright, 
sunshiny  day ;  but  with  a  strong  east-wind,  as  pieit!- 
ing  and  pitiless  as  ever  blew ;  and  this  wide,  undulat- 
ing plain  of  Aldershott  seemed  just  the  place  where 
the  east-wind  was  at  home.  Still,  it  acted,  on  die 
whole,  like  an  invigorating  cordial;  and  whereas  in 
pleasunter  circumstances  I  nhoiild  have  lain  down,  and 
gone  to  sleep,  I  now  felt  as  if  I  could  do  \vithout  sleep 
for  a  month. 

In  due  time  we  found  out  the  place  of  the  North 
Cork  Regiment  in  the  general  battlo-array,  and  were 
greeted  as  old  comrades  by  the  Colonel  and  other 
officers.  Soon  the  soldiers  (who,  when  we  first  reached 
them,  were  sti*olling  about,  or  standing  at  ease)  were 
called  into  order ;  and  anon  we  saw  a  group  of  mounted 
officers  riding  along  the  lines,  and  among  them  a  gen- 
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tleman  in  a  civilian's  round  bat,  and  plain  frock  and 
trousers,  nding  on  a  white  horse.  This  group  of  rid- 
ers turned  the  front  of  the  regiment,  and  then  passed 
along  the  rear,  coming  close  to  where  we  stood  ;  and 
as  the  plainly  dressed  gentleman  rode  by,  he  bent 
towards  me,  and  I  tried  to  I'aise  my  hat,  but  did  not 
succeed  very  well,  because  the  fierce  wind  ha<l  com- 
pelled me  to  jam  it  tightly  upon  my  head.  The  Duke 
of  Cambi-idge  (for  this  was  he)  is  a  comely-looldug, 
gentlemanly  man,  of  bluff  English  face,  with  a  great 
deal  of  brown  beard  about  it.  Though  a  pretty  tall 
man,  he  a])pear8,  on  horseback,  broad  and  roimd  in 
proportion  to  his  height.  I  looked  at  him  with  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  interest,  and  a  feeling  of  kindness ;  for 
one  does  feel  kindly  to  whatever  human  being  is  any- 
wise marked  out  from  the  rest,  unless  it  be  by  his  dis- 
agreeable qualities. 

The  troops,  from  twelve  to  Hfteen  thousand,  now 
fell  into  mtti*ching  order,  and  went  to  atta<'k  a  wood, 
where  we  were  to  sup^wse  tlie  enemy  to  be  stationed. 
The  sham-fight  seemed  to  me  rather  clumsily  man- 
aged, and  without  any  striking  incident  or  result. 
The  ofticera    had   prophesied,   the  night  before,   that 

General  K ,  commanding  in  the  camp,  would  make 

a  muddle  of  it ;  and  probably  he  did.  After  the  re^ 
view,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  with  his  attendant  offi- 
cers took  their  station,  and  all  the  regiments  marched 
in  front  of  him,  saluting  as  they  passed.  A.h  each 
colonel  rode  by,  and  as  the  banner  of  each  regiment 
was  lowered,  the  Duke  lifted  his  hat. 

The  most  splendid  effect  of  this  parade  was  the 
gleam  of  the  sun  upon  the  long  line  of  bayonets,  — 
the  sheen  of  all  that  steel  appeai'ing  like  a  wavering 
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fringe  of  light  upon  tho  dark  masses  of  troops  below. 
It  was  vexy  Ruo.  But  I  was  glad  when  all  was  doue, 
and  I  coidd  go  back  to  the  mess-rooin,  whither  I  car- 
ried an  excellent  apj>etite  for  luncheon.  After  this 
we  walked  about  the  c^imp,  —  looked  at  some  model 
teuta,  inspected  the  arrangements  and  modes  of  living 
in  the  huts  of  the  privates  ;  and  thus  gainc^l  more  and 
more  adequate  ideas  of  the  vile  uacomfortableness  of 
a  military  life.  Finally,  I  went  to  the  anteroom  and 
turned  over  the  regimental  literatiu*e, — a  peerage 
and  baronetage,  —  an  army  and  militia  register,  a 
number  of  the  "  Sporting  Magazine,"  and  one  of  the 
"  United  Service,"  while  Bennoch  took  another  walk. 
Before  dinner  we  both  tried  to  catch  a  little  nap  by 
way  of  comi>eQsation  for  last  night's  deficiencies  ;  but, 
for  my  part,  tlie  attempt  was  fruitless. 

The  dinner  was  as  splendid  and  as  agreeable  as  that 
of  the  eveifing  before ;  and  T  Ijelieve  it  was  nearly  two 
o'clock  when  Bennoch  and  I  bade  farewell  to  our  kind 
entertainers.  For  my  part  I  fraternized  with  these 
militaiy  gentlemen  in  a  way  that  augurs  the  very  best 
things  for  the  future  peace  of  tJie  two  countries.  They 
all  e-xpressed  the  warmest  H}TD])athies  towanls  Amer* 
ica,  and  it  was  easy  to  judge  from  their  conversation 
that  there  is  no  real  friemlliness  on  the  part  of  the  mU- 
itary  towards  the  French.  The  old  antipathy  is  just 
as  strong  as  ever,  —  stronger  than  ever,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  the  comparatively  more  brilliant  success  of 
the  French  in  this  Russian  war.  So,  with  most  Chris- 
tian sentiments  of  peace  and  brotherly  love,  we  returned 
to  our  hut,  and  lay  down,  each  in  his  narrow  bed. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  dnuus  and  bugles  began 
the  usual  bcduvilmeut ;  and  sliortly  after  six  I  dressed, 
and  we  had  breakfast  at  the  mess-room,  shook  hands 
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with  Lieutenant  Shaw  (our  more  especial  host),  and 
drove  off  to  the  railway  station  at  Ash. 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  mentioned  that  the 
Ullages  neighboring  to  the  camp  have  suffered  ter- 
ribly as  regards  morality  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sol- 
diers. Quiet  old  English  towns,  that  till  within  a 
little  time  ago  had  kept  their  antique  simplicity  and 
innocence,  have  now  no  such  thing  as  female  virtue 
in  them,  so  far  as  the  lower  classes  are  concerned. 
This  is  expressing  the  matt-er  too  strongly,  no  doubt ; 
but  there  is  too  much  truth  in  it,  nevertheless;  and 
one  of  the  officers  remarked  that  even  ladies  of  re- 
spectability had  grown  much  more  free  in  manners 
and  conversation  than  at  first.  I  have  heard  observa- 
tions similar  to  this  from  a  Nova^Scotian,  in  reference 
to  the  moral  influence  of  soldiers  when  stationed  in 
the  provinces. 


WOOTON» 

Wooton  stands  in  a  hollow,  near  tlie  simimit  of  one 
of  the  long  swells  that  here  imdulate  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  wood  behind  it, 
OS  should  be  the  case  ^vith  the  residence  of  the  author 
of  the  Sylva ;  but  I  believe  few,  if  any,  of  these  trees 
are  known  to  have  been  planted  by  John  Evelyn,  or 
even  to  have  been  coeval  with  his  time.  The  house 
is  of  brick,  partly  ancient,  and  consists  of  a  front 
and  two  projecting  wings,  with  a  porch  and  entrance 
in  the  centre.  It  has  a  desolate,  meagre  asj^ect,  and 
nee<l8  Bomething  to  give  it  life  and  stir  and  jollity. 
The  present  proprietor  is  of  the  old  Evelyn  family, 
and  is  now  one  of  tlie  two  members  of  Parliament  for 
Surrey ;  but  he  is  a  very  shy  and  retiring  man,  mi- 
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married,  sees  little  company,  aud  seems  either  ni^t  to 
know  how  to  make  himself  comfortable  or  not  to  care 

about  it,     A  servant  told  us  that  Mr. had  juat 

gone  out,  but  Tupper,  who  is  apparently  on  intimate 
terms  with  him,  thought  it  best  that  we  should  go 
into  the  house,  while  he  went  in  search  of  the  mas- 
ter. So  the  servant  ushered  us  through  a  hall,  — 
where  were  many  family  pictures  by  l^ely,  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  by  Vandyke,  and  by  Kneller,  and  other 
famous  painters,  —  up  a  grand  staircase,  and  into  the 
library,  the  inner  room  of  which  containe<l  the  ponder- 
ous volumes  which  John  Evelyn  used  to  n^.  Never- 
theless, it  was  a  room  of  most  barren  aspect,  without 
a  ear{>et  on  the  Hoor,  with  pine  bookcases,  with  a  com- 
mon whitewashed  ceiling,  with  no  luxurious  study- 
chairs,  aud  witliout  a  fire.  There  was  an  open  folio  on 
the  table,  and  a  sheet  of  manuscript  that  appeared  to 
have  been  recently  written.  I  took  down  a  book  from 
llie  shelves  (a  volimie  of  annaLs,  connected  with  Eng- 
lish history),  and  Tupj^rer  afterwards  told  us  that  this 
one  single  volume,  for  its  rarity,  was  worth  either  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds.  Against  one  of  tlie  win- 
dows of  this  library  there  grows  a  magnolia-tree,  with 
a  very  large  stem,  and  at  least  fifty  years  old, 

Mrs.  Tuppcr  and  I  waited  a  good  while,  and  then 
Bennooh  and  Tapper  came  back,  without  having  foimd 

Mr.  .     Tupper  wished  very   much  to   show  the 

prayer-book  used  by  King  Charles  at  his  execution, 
and  some  curious  old  manuscript  volumes;  but  the 
servant  said  that  his  master  always  kept  these  treas- 
ures locked  up,  and  trusted  the  key  to  nobody.  We 
therefore  had  to  take  our  leave  without  seeing  tlicm ; 
and  I  have  not  often  entered  a  house  that  one  foels 
to  be  more  forlorn  than  Wooton,  —  although  we  did 
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have  a  glimpse  of  a  duiing-room,  with  a  table  laid 
for  three  or  four  guests,  and  looking  quite  brilliant 
with  platu  luid  glads  and  sunwy  napery.  There  was 
a  tire,  too,  in  this  ono  room.  Mr. is  making  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  the  house,  or  has  recently  done 
80,  and  Uiia  is  ])erhit.ps  one  reason  of  its  uuj^euial 
meagreness  and  lack  of  finish. 

Before  our  departure  from  Wooton,  Tupper  had 

asked  me  to  leave  my  card  for  Mr. ;  but  I  had 

no  mind  to  ovcrtitep  any  limit  of  formal  courtesy  in 
dealing  with  an  Englishman,  and  therefore  declined. 
Tupper,  however,  on  his  own  responsibility,  wrote  his 
name,  lienntich's,  and  mine  on  a  piece  of  pa|X'r,  and 

told  the  servant  to  show  them  to  Mr. ,     We  soon 

luul  expt^rieut'c  of  the  good  effect  of  this  ;  for  we  liad 
Bt^arcely  got  back  before  somelxxly  drove  up  to  Tup- 
per*H  door,  and  one  of  the  girls,  looking  out,  ex(*iaimed 
that  there  was  Mr. himself,  and  another  gentle- 
man, lie  luui  set  out,  tlie  instant  he  heard  of  our 
oall^  to  bring  the  three  precious  volumes  for  me  to 
see.  This  surety  was  most  kind ;  a  kindness  which  I 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  expecting  from  a  shy, 
retiring  man  like  Mr. . 

So  he  and  his  friend  wore  ushered  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  introducetl,     Mr. is  a  young-looking 

man,  dark,  witli  a  muHtaehe,  rather  small,  and  tliough 
he  has  the  manners  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  wurld, 
it  evidently  requires  an  eff»»rt  in  him  to  speak  to  any- 
body; and  I  could  see  his  whole  ]>erson  slightly  writh- 
ing itself,  as  it  were,  while  he  nddre^ised  me.  This  is 
strange  in  a  man  of  his  public  position,  member  for 
the  county,  no<'essfirily  mixed  up  with  life  in  many 
forms,  the  possessor  of  sixteen  thousand  ]>ounds  a  year» 
and  the  representative  of  an  ancient  name.    Neverthe- 
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Liked  bim,  and  felt  as  if  I  could  become  ioti- 
mately  acquainted  with  him,  if  circumatanoee  wore 
favorable ;  but,  at  a  brief  interview  like  this,  it  waa 
hopeless  to  break  through  two  great  reserves ;  so  I 
talke<l  more  with  hift  companion  —  a  pleasant  young 
man,  fresh  from  college,  I  should  imagine  —  than 
with  Mr. himself. 

The  three  books  wei*e  reaDy  of  very  great  interest. 
One  was  an  octavo  volume  of  nianuH^'ript  in  John  Eve- 
lyn's own  hand,  the  beginning  of  hia  pulili&hed  Diary, 
written  as  distinctly  as  print,  in  a  small,  clear  charac- 
ter. It  can  be  read  just  as  easily  as  any  printed  book. 
Another  was  a  Church  of  England  prayer-lx>ok,  which 
King  Charles  used  on  the  scafFold,  and  which  was 
stained  with  his  sacred  blood,  and  underneath  are  two 
or  three  lines  in  John  Evelyn's  hand,  certifying  this 
to  be  the  very  book.  It  is  an  octavo,  or  small  folio, 
and  seems  to  have  been  very  little  used,  scarcely 
opened,  except  in  one  spot ;  its  leaves  elsewhere  re- 
taining their  original  fresluiess  and  elasticity.  It 
opens  most  readily  at  the  commencement  of  the  com- 
mon service ;  and  there,  on  the  left-liand  page,  is  a 
discoloration,  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  hue,  about 
two  thirds  of  an  inch  large,  which,  two  hundred  years 
ago  and  a  little  more,  was  doubtless  red.  For  on  that 
jjage  had  fallen  a  drop  of  King  Charles's  blood. 

The  other  volume  was  large,  and  containtnl  a  great 
nuiny  original  letters,  written  by  the  king  during  hia 
troubles.  I  had  not  time  to  examine  them  with  any 
minuteness,  and  remember  only  one  document,  which 

Mr. pointed  out,  and  which  had  a  strange  pathos 

and  pitifidness  in  it.  It  was  a  sort  of  due-bill,  prom- 
ising to  pay  a  small  sum  for  beer,  wliich  luid  l»een  sup- 
plied to  his  Majesty,  so  soon  as  God  should  enable 
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have  a  glimpse  of  a  dining-room,  with  a  table  laid 
for  three  or  four  giiests,  and  looking  quite  brilliant 
with  plate  and  glass  and  snowy  napery.  There  was 
a  fire,  too,  in  this  one  room,  Mr. is  making  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  the  house,  or  has  recently  done 
so,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  reason  of  its  ongenial 
me-agreness  and  lack  of  finish. 

Before   our   departure  from  W^ooton,  Tupper  had 

asked  me  to  leave  my  card  for  Mr. ;  but  I  had 

no  mind  to  overstep  any  limit  of  formal  courtesy  in 
dealing  with  an  Englishman,  and  tlierefore  declined^ 
Tupper,  however,  on  his  own  responsibility,  wrote  his 
name^  Beuuouh's,  and  mine  on  a  piec«  of  paper,  and 

told  the  servant  to  show  them  to  Mr. .     We  soon 

had  experience  of  the  good  effect  of  this  ;  for  we  had 
scarcely  got  back  before  somebody  drove  up  to  Tup- 
per'a  door,  and  one  of  the  girls,  looking  out,  exclaimed 
that  there  was  Mr. himself,  and  another  gentle- 
man. He  had  set  out,  the  instant  he  heard  of  our 
call,  to  bring  the  three  precious  volumea  for  me  to 
see.  This  surely  was  most  land ;  a  kindness  which  I 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  expecting  from  a  shy, 
retiring  man  like  Mr. . 

So  lie  and  liis  friend  were  ushered  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  introduced.     Mr. is  a  young-looking 

man,  dark,  with  a  mustache,  rather  smuH,  and  though 
he  has  the  manners  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  world, 
it  evidently  requires  an  effort  in  him  to  speak  to  any- 
body; and  I  could  see  his  whole  person  slightly  writh- 
ing itself,  as  it  were,  while  he  addressed  me.  This  is 
strange  in  a  man  of  his  public  position,  member  for 
the  county,  necessarily  mixed  up  with  life  in  many 
forms,  the  possessor  of  sixteen  thousand  poimdsa  year, 
and  the  repi^esentative  of  au  ancient  name.    Neverthe- 
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less,  I  liked  bim,  and  felt  as  if  I  could  become  intd- 
mately  acquainted  with  him,  if  cireumstances  were 
favorable ;  but,  at  a  brief  interview  like  tliifi,  it  was 
hopeless  to  break  through  two  great  reserves;  so  I 
talke<l  more  with  his  companion  —  a  pleasant  young 
man,  fresh  from  college,  I  should  imagine  —  than 
with  Mr. himself. 

The  three  books  were  really  of  very  great  interest. 
One  was  an  octavo  volume  of  manuscript  in  John  Eve- 
lyn's own  hand,  the  beginning  of  his  publishtMl  Diary, 
written  as  distinctly  as  print,  in  a  small,  clear  charac- 
ter. It  can  be  read  just  as  easily  as  any  printed  book. 
Another  was  a  Church  of  England  prayer-book,  which 
King  Charles  used  on  tlie  sc^old,  and  which  was 
stained  with  his  sacred  blood,  and  underneath  are  two 
or  three  lines  in  John  Evelyn's  hand,  certifying  this 
to  be  the  very  book.  It  is  an  octavo,  or  small  folio, 
and  seems  to  liave  been  very  little  used,  scarcely 
opened,  except  in  one  spot;  its  leaves  elsewhere  re- 
taining their  original  freshness  and  elasticity.  It 
opens  most  readily  at  the  commencement  of  the  com- 
mon service ;  and  there,  on  the  left-hand  page,  is  a 
discoloration,  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  hue,  about 
two  thirds  of  an  inch  hu*ge,  wliich,  two  hundred  years 
ago  and  a  little  more,  was  doubtless  red.  For  on  that 
page  had  fallen  a  drop  of  King  Charles's  blood. 

The  other  volume  was  large,  and  contained  a  great 
many  original  letters,  wi-itten  by  the  king  during  his 
troubles.  I  had  not  time  U^  examine  them  with  any 
minuteness,  and  remember  only  one  document,  which 

Mr. pointed  out,  and  which  had  a  strange  pathos 

and  pitifulness  ui  it.  It  was  a  sort  of  due-bill,  prom- 
ising to  pay  a  small  sum  for  beer,  which  had  been  su])- 
plied  to  his  Majesty,  so  soon  as  God  shoidd  enable 
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their  broken  noses)  they  are  in  excellent  preservation. 
The  pavement  of  the  ehaneel  and  aisles  is  all  laid  with 
tombstones,  and  on  two  or  three  of  these  there  were 
engraved  brasses,  representing  knights  in  armor,  and 
churchmen,  with  inscriptions  in  Latin.  Some  of  them 
are  very  old.  On  the  walls,  too,  there  are  various 
monuments,  principally  of  dignitaries  connecte<l  with 
tlie  Abbey.  Two  hatehmeuts,  in  honor  of  persons  re- 
cently dead,  were  likewise  suspended  in  the  chancel. 
The  best  pew  of  the  church  is,  of  course,  that  of  the 
Webster  family.  It  is  curtained  round,  caqjctcd,  fur- 
nished with  chairs  and  footstools,  and  more  resembles 
a  parlor  than  a  pew ;  especially  as  there  is  a  fireplace 
in  one  of  the  pointed  archways,  which  I  suppose  has 
been  bricked  up  in  order  to  form  it.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle  is  the  pew  of  some  other  magnate,  con- 
taining a  stove.  The  rest  of  the  parishioners  liave  to 
keep  themselves  warm  with  the  fervor  of  their  own 
piety,  I  have  forgotten  what  else  was  interesting,  ex- 
cept that  we  were  shown  a  stone  coffin,  recently  dug 
up,  in  which  was  hollowed  a  place  for  the  head  of  the 
corpse. 

Returning  to  the  bookshop,  we  found  that  Lady 
Webster  had  sent  her  oompliiuents,  and  woidd  be  very 
happy  to  have  us  see  the  Abbey.  How  thoroughly 
kind  tliese  English  people  can  be  when  they  like,  and 
how  often  they  like  to  be  so  I 

We  lost  no  time  in  ringing  the  bell  at  the  arched 
entrance,  tmder  the  great  tower,  and  were  admitted  by 
an  old  woman  who  lives,  I  believe,  in  the  tliickness  of 
the  ^vall.  She  t^ld  us  lier  room  used  to  be  the  prison 
of  the  Abbey,  and  under  the  great  arch  she  pointed  to 
a  projecting  beam,  where  she  said  criminals  used  to  be 
hanged.     At  two  of  the   intersecting  points  of  the 
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arches,  which  form  the  roof  of  the  gateway,  were 
carved  faces  of  stone,  said  to  represent  King  Harold 
and  William  the  Conqueror.  The  exterior  wall,  of 
which  this  tower  is  the  gateway,  extends  far  along  the 
village  street,  and  encloses  a  very  large  8pa<>e,  within 
which  stands  the  mansion,  quite  secluded  from  unau- 
thorized visitors,  or  even  from  the  sight  of  those  with- 
out, unless  it  be  at  very  distant  eyeshot. 

We  rang  at  the  principal  door  of  the  edifice  (it  is 
under  a  deep  arch,  in  the  Norman  stj'lc,  but  of  mod- 
em date),  and  a  footman  let  us  in,  and  then  delivered 
us  over  to  a  respecta1)le  old  lady  in  black.  She  was  a 
Frenchwoman  by  birth,  but  hatl  been  very  long  in  the 
Bervice  of  the  family,  and  spoke  English  ahnost  with- 
out an  accent ;  her  French  bloo<l  being  indicated  only 
by  her  thin  and  withered  aspect,  and  a  greater  gentil- 
ity of  manner  than  would  have  been  seen  in  an  Eng- 
lishwoman of  similar  station.  She  ushered  us  first 
into  a  grand  and  noble  hall,  the  arched  and  carved 
oaken  roof  of  which  ascended  into  the  gable.  It  was 
nearly  sixty  feet  long,  and  its  height  equal  to  its 
length,  —  as  stately  a  hull,  I  should  imagine,  as  is 
an^n^here  to  be  found  in  a  private  mansion.  It  was 
lighted,  at  one  end,  by  a  great  window,  beneath  which, 
occupying  tlie  whole  breadth  of  the  hall,  hung  a  vast 
picture  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings ;  and,  whether  a  good 
picture  or  no,  it  was  a  rich  adornment  of  the  hall. 
The  walls  were  wainscoted  high  upward  with  oak ; 
they  were  almost  covered  \vith  noble  pictures  of  ances- 
try, and  of  kings  and  great  men,  and  beautiful  women ; 
there  were  trophies  of  armor  hung  aloft ;  and  two 
armetl  figures,  one  in  brass  mail,  the  other  in  bright 
steel,  stood  on  a  raised  dais,  underneath  the  great  pic- 
ture.    At  the  end  of  the  hall,  opposite  the  picture,  a 
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third  of  the  way  up  towards  the  roof,  was  a  gallery. 
All  these  things  that  I  have  euumerated  were  in  per- 
fect condition,  without  rust,  untouched  by  decay  or  in- 
jury of  any  kind ;  but  yet  they  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
past  age,  and  were  mellowed,  softened  in  their  splen- 
dor, a  little  dimmed  with  time,  —  toned  down  into  a 
venerable  magnificence.  Of  all  domestic  things  that 
I  have  seen  in  England,  it  satisfied  me  most. 

Then  the  Frenchwoman  showed  us  into  various 
rooms  and  of&ces,  most  of  which  were  contrived  out 
of  the  old  abbey -cloisters,  and  the  vaidted  cells  and 
apartments  in  which  the  monks  used  to  live.  If  any 
house  be  haunted,  I  should  suppose  this  might  be.  If 
any  church -property  bring  a  curse  with  it,  as  people 
say,  I  do  not  see  how  the  owners  of  Battle  Abbey  can 
escape  it,  taking  possession  of  and  dwelling  in  these 
holy  precincts,  as  they  have  done,  and  laying  th^ 
kitchen  heai'th  with  the  stones  of  overthrown  altars. 
The  Abbey  was  first  granted,  I  believe,  to  Sir  An- 
thony Browne,  whom  I  saw  asleep  with  his  lady  in  the 
church.  It  was  lus  first  wife.  I  wish  it  had  been  his 
second  ;  for  she  was  Surrey's  Geraldine.  The  poster- 
ity of  Sir  Anthony  kept  the  place  till  1710,  and  then 
sold  it  to  the  Websters,  a  family  of  Baronets,  who  are 
still  the  owners  and  occupants.  The  present  proprie- 
tor is  Sir  Augustus  Webster,  whose  mother  is  the  lady 
that  so  kindly  let  us  into  the  Abbey. 

Mr.  Bennoch  gave  the  nice  old  French  lady  half  a 
crown,  and  we  next  went  round  among  the  ruined 
portions  of  the  Abbey,  under  the  gardener^s  guidance. 
We  saw  two  i\-icd  towers,  insulated  from  all  other 
ruins ;  and  an  old  refectory,  open  to  the  sky,  and  a 
vaulted  crypt,  supported  by  pillars ;  and  we  saw,  too, 
the  foundation  and  ftcauty  remains  of  a  chapel,  which 
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liad  been  long  bnried  oiifc  of  sight  of  man,  and  only 
dug  up  within  present  memory,  —  about  forty  years 
ago.  There  had  always  been  a  tradition  that  this  was 
the  spot  where  Hai*old  had  planted  his  standard,  and 
where  his  body  was  found  after  the  battle ;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  ruined  chapel  confirmed  the  tradi- 
tion. 

I  might  have  seen  a  great  deal  more,  had  there 
been  time ;  and  I  have  forgotten  much  of  what  I  did 
see  ;  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  interosting  place.  There 
ia  an  avenue  of  old  yew-trees,  which  meet  above  like  a 
cloisteitHl  arch ;  and  this  i.s  called  the  Monks'  Walk. 
I  rather  think  they  were  iv)\  tliough  growing  imsup- 
ported. 

As  we  were  retiring,  the  gardener  suddenly  stopped, 
as  if  he  were  alarmed,  and  motioned  to  us  to  do  the 
same,  saying,  "  I  believe  it  is  my  lady !  "  And  so  it 
was,  —  a  tall  and  stately  lady  in  black,  trimming 
shrubs  in  the  garden.  She  bowed  to  us  very  gi*a- 
ciously,  —  we  raised  oiu*  liats,  and  thus  we  met  and 
parted  without  more  a<lo.  As  we  went  through  the 
arch  of  the  entrance  tower,  Bennoch  gave  the  old  fe- 
male warder  a  shilling,  and  the  gardener  followed  ns 
to  get  half  a  crown. 


HASTINGS. 

We  took  a  fly  and  driver  from  the  principal  hotel 
of  Battle,  and  drove  off  for  Hastings,  about  seven 
miles  distant.  Hastings  is  now  a  famous  watering  and 
aearbatliing  place,  and  seems  to  be  well  sheltered  from 
the  winds,  though  open  to  the  sea,  which  here  sti'etches 
off  towards  Fnince.  We  climl>ed  a  high  and  steep 
hill,  terraced  round  its  base  with  streets  of  modem 
lodging-houses,  and  crowned  on  its  siuumit  with  the 
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niins  of  a  caatle,  the  foundation  of  which  was  anterior 
to  the  Conquest.  This  castle  has  no  wall  towards  the 
sea,  the  precipice  being  too  high  and  sheer  to  admit 
of  attack  on  that  side.  I  have  quite  exhausted  my 
descriptive  faculty  for  the  present,  so  shall  say  noth- 
ing of  this  old  castle,  which  indeed  (the  remains  be- 
ing somewhat  scanty  and  scraggling)  is  chiefly  pictu- 
resque and  interesting  from  its  bold  position  on  such 
a  headlong  hill. 

Clambering  down  on  another  side  from  tliat  of  our 
ascent,  we  entered  the  town  of  Hastings,  which  seems 
entirely  modem,  and  made  up  of  lodging-houses,  shops, 
hotels,  parades,  and  all  such  makings  up  of  watering- 
pLices  generally.  We  took  a  delightful  warm  bath^ 
washing  off  all  weariness  and  naughtiness,  and  coming 
out  new  men.  Then  we  walked  to  St.  Leonard's,  —  a 
part  of  Hastings,  I  believe,  but  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
castle,  and  there  called  at  the  lodgings  of  two  fi'ienda 
of  Bennoch. 

These  were  Mr.  Martin,  the  author  of  Bon  Gaol- 
tier's  ballads,  and  his  wife,  the  celebrated  actress, 
Helen  Faucett.  Mr.  Martin  is  a  barrister,  a  gentle- 
man whose  face  and  manners  suited  me  at  once ;  a 
simple,  refined,  sincere,  not  too  demonstrative  person. 
His  wife,  too,  I  liked. ;  a  tall,  dark,  fine,  and  lady-like 
woman,  with  the  simplest  manners,  that  give  no  trou- 
ble at  all,  and  so  must  be  perfect.  With  these  two 
persons  I  felt  myself,  almost  in  a  moment,  ou  friendly 
terms,  and  in  true  accord,  and  so  I  talked,  I  think, 
more  tlian  I  have  at  any  time  since  coming  to  Lon- 
don. 

We  took  a  pleasant  lunch  at  their  house  ;  and  then 
they  walked  with  us  to  the  railway  station,  and  there 
they  took  leave  of  Bennoch  affectionately,  and  of  me 
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hardly  less  so ;  for,  in  truth,  we  had  grown  to  be  al- 
most  friends  in  this  very  little  wliile.  And  as  we  ratr 
tied  away,  I  said  to  Bennoch  earnestly,  "  AVhat  good 
people  they  are  I  "  —  and  Bennoch  smiled,  as  if  he 
had  known  perfectly  welj  that  I  shoiUd  think  and 
say  so.  And  thus  we  rushed  onward  to  London ; 
and  I  reached  St.  James's  Placo  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock,  after  a  very  interesting  tour,  the  record 
of  which  I  widh  I  could  have  kept  as  we  went  along, 
writing  each  day's  history  before  another  day's  adven- 
tures began. 


LONDON.  —  »aLTON-CLUB   DINNEH. 

April  4^A,  1856.  —  On  Tuesday  I  went  to  No.  14 
Ludgate  Hill,  to  dine  H'ith  Bennoch  at  the  Miltou 
Club  ;  a  chib  recently  founded  for  dissenters,  non-con- 
fonuists,  and  people  whose  ideas,  religious  or  politiwJ, 
are  not  precisely  in  train  with  the  establishment  in 
church  and  state.  I  was  shown  into  a  largo  reading- 
room,  well  proNnded  with  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
and  foimd  two  or  three  persons  there ;  but  Bennoch 
ha*l  not  3'et  arrived.  In  a  few  moments,  a  tall  gcntlo- 
m.m  witli  white  liair  came  in,  —  a  fine  and  intelligent- 
looking  man,  whom  I  guessed  to  be  one  of  those  who 
M'ere  to  meet  me.  He  walked  about,  glajicing  at  the 
periodicals  ;  and  soon  entered  Mr.  Tupper,  and,  with- 
out seeing  me,  exchanged  warm  greetings  with  the 
white-haired  gentleman.  "I  suppose,"  began  Mr. 
Tapper,  "you  have  come  to  meet" —  Now,  conscious 
that  my  name  was  going  to  be  spoken,  and  not  know- 
ing but  the  excellent  Mr.  Tupper  might  say  something 
which  he  would  not  quite  like  me  to  ovevliear,  I  ad- 
vanced at  once,  with  outstretche<l  hand,  and  saluted 
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hinu  He  expressed  great  joy  at  the  recognition,  and 
immediately  introduced  mc  to  Mr.  Hall. 

The  dining-room  was  pretty  large  and  lofty,  and 
there  were  sixteen  guests  at  table,  most  of  them  au- 
thors, or  people  connected  with  the  press  ;  so  that  the 
party  represented  a  great  deal  of  the  working  intellect 
of  London  at  this  present  day  and  moment,  —  the  men 
whose  plays,  whose  songs,  whose  articles,  are  just  now 
in  vogue.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  was  one  of  the  very  few 
whose  writings  I  had  known  anything  about.  He  is  a 
tall,  slender,  dark  young  man,  not  English  -  looking, 
and  wearing  colored  speetacles,  so  that  I  should  read- 
ily have  taken  him  for  an  American  literary  man.  I 
did  not  have  muoli  opportunity  of  talking  with  him, 

nor  with  anybody  else,  except  Dr. ,  who  seemed 

a  ahrew^d,  sensible  man,  with  a  certain  slight  acerbity 
of  thought.  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  recently  elected 
member  of  Parliament,  was  likewise  present,  and  sat 
on  Bennoph*s  left. 

It  was  a  very  good  dinner,  with  an  abundance  of 
wine,  which  Bennoch  sent  round  faster  than  was  for 
the  next  day's  comfort  of  his  guests.     It  is  singidar 

that  I  should  thus  far  have  quite  forgotten  W- 

H ,  whose  books  1  know  better  than  those  of  any 

other  person  there.  He  is  a  white-headed,  stout,  firm- 
looking,  and  rather  wrinkled  -  faced  old  gentleman, 
whose  temper,  I  should  imagine,  was  not  the  very 
sweetest  in  the  world.  There  is  an  abruptness,  a  kind 
of  sub -acidity,  if  not  bitterness,  in  his  address;  he 
seemed  not  to  be,  in  short,  so  genial  as  I  shoidd  havo 
anticipated  from  his  books. 

As  soon  as  t!ie  cloth  was  removed*  Bennoch,  without 
rising  from  his  chair,  made  a  speech  in  honor  of  his 
eminent  and  distinguished  guest,  which  illustrious  per- 
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son  happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  self-same  chair  that 
I  myself  occupied.  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  he 
said,  nor  of  what  I  said  in  reply,  but  I  remember  that 
both  of  us  were  cheered  and  applauded  much  more 
than  the  occasion  deserved.  Then  followed  about  fifty 
other  speeches;  for  every  single  individual  at  table 
was  called  up  (as  Tupper  said,  "toasted  and  roast- 
ed**), and,  for  my  part,  1  was  done  entirely  brown 
(to  continue  T 's  figure).  Everybody  said  some- 
thing kind,  not  a  word  or  idea  of  which  can  I  find  in 
my  memory.  Certainly,  if  I  never  get  any  more  praise 
in  my  life,  I  have  hatl  enough  of  it  for  once.  I  made 
anoUicr  little  bit  of  a  speech,  too,  in  response  to  some- 
thing that  was  said  in  reference  to  the  present  diffi- 
culties between  England  an*l  America,  and  ended,  as 
a  proof  that  I  deemed  war  impossible,  with  drinking 
Buocess  to  the  British  army,  and  calling  on  Lieutenant 
Shaw,  of  the  Aldershott  Camp,  to  reply.  1  am  afraid' 
I  must  have  said  something  very  wrong,  for  the  ap- 
plause was  vociferous,  and  I  rou]<l  hear  the  gfentlemen 
whispering  about  the  table,  "  Good  I ''  "  Good  I "  "Yes, 
he  is  a  fine  fellow,'* —  and  other  such  ill-earned  praises ; 
and  I  took  shame  to  myself  and  held  my  tongue  (pub- 
licly) the  rest  of  the  evening.  But  in  such  ciises  some- 
thing must  be  allowed  to  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  to  the  effect  of  kindness  aud  good-will,  so 
broadly  and  warmly  displayed ;  and  even  a  sincere 
man  must  not  be  held  to  speak  as  if  he  were  under 
oath. 

We  separatetl,  in  a  blessed  state  of  contentment 
with  one  another,  at  alx)nt  eleven  ;  and  Hest  I  should 

starve   before  morning)  I  went  with  Mr,  D to 

take  supper  at  his  hou.se  in  Park  Lane.     Mr.  D 

ia  a  pale  young  gentleman,  of  American  aspect,  being 
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a  West-Indian  by  birth.  He  is  one  of  the  principal 
writers  of  e<litorials  for  the  "  Tiinea."  We  were  ac- 
companied in  the  carriage  by  another  gentleman,  Mr. 

M ,  who  is  connected  with  the  management  of  the 

same  paper.  He  wrote  the  letters  from  Scutari,  which 
drew  so  much  attention  to  the  state  of  tlie  hospitals. 

Mr.  D is  the  husband  of  the  former  Miss , 

the  actress,  and  when  we  reached  his  house,  we  found 
that  she  bad  just  come  home  from  tiie  theatre,  and  waa 
taking  off  her  stage-dress.  Anon  she  c^mc  down  to 
the  drawing-room,  —  a  seemingly  good,  simple,  and 
inUdligtint  lady,  not  at  all  pretty,  ami,  I  should  think, 
older  tlian  her  husband.  She  was  very  hind  to  me, 
and  told  me  that  she  had  read  one  of  my  books  — 
"■The  House  of  the  Seven  (rabies'*  —  thirteen  ^'ears 
ago ;  which  I  thought  remarkable,  because  I  did  not 
write  it  till  eight  or  nine  years  afterwanls. 

The  principal  talk  during  8up|>er  (which  consisted 
of  Welsh -rabbit  and  biacnitR,  with  champagne  and 
■oda-water)  was  about  the  "  Times,"  and  the  two  con- 
tributors expressed  vast  admiration  of  Mr. ,  who 

has  the  oliief  editorial  management  of  the  pa]>er.  It 
is  odd  to  find  how  little  we  outsiders  know  of  men  who 
really  exeivise  a  vast  influence  on  affairs,  for  this  Mr. 

is  certainly  of  far  more  importance  in  tlie  world 

than  a  minister  of  state.  He  writes  nothing  himself ; 
but  the  character  of  the  "  Times  *'  seems  to  de|)end 
upon  his  intuitive,  unerring  judgment ;  and  if  ever  he 
is  absent  from  his  post,  even  for  a  day  or  two,  they 
say  that  the  paper  immediately  shows  it.  In  reply  to 
my  questions,  they  appeared  to  acknowledge  that  he 
was  a  man  of  expediency,  but  of  a  very  high  expedi- 
ency, and  that  he  gave  the  public  the  very  best  prin- 
ciples which  it  was  capable  of  receiving.     Perhaps  it 
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may  be  so:  the  "Times's''  articles  are  certainly  not 
written  in  so  higli  a  moral  vein  as  might  be  %\'ished ; 
but  what  they  hick  in  height  they  gain  in  breadth. 
Every  sensible  man  in  England  finds  his  own  best 
common-sense  tliere ;  and,  in  effect,  I  think  its  influ- 
ence is  wholesome. 

Apropos  of  public  speaking.  Dr. said  that  Sir 

Lytton  Bulwer  asked  him  (I  think  the  anecdote  was 
personal  to  himself)  whether  he  felt  his  heart  beat 
when  he  was  going  to  speak.  "  Yes."  "  Docs  yonr 
voice  frighten  you  ?  "  "  Yes."  '*  Do  all  your  ideas 
forsake  you?"  *''Ye8."  "Do  you  wish  the  floor  to 
open  and  swallow  you ? "  "Yes."  "  Why,  then,  you 'U 

make  an  orator !  "     Dr. told  of   Canning,  too, 

how  once,  before  rising  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Conunons,  he  bade  his  friend  feel  his  pulse,  which  was 
throbbing  terrifio^y.  **  1  know  I  shall  make  one  of 
my  beat  speeches"  said  Canning,  "  because  1  'm  in 
such  an  awfnl  funk  I "  President  Pierce,  who  has  a 
great  deal  of  oratoiical  power,  is  subject  to  a  similar 
horror  aud  reluctance. 


EEFORM-CLUB  DINKEB. 

[pril  bth,  —  On  Thiu-sday,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  went 

to  the  Reform  Club,  to  dine  with  Dr.  .     The 

waiter  admitted  me  into  a  great  basement  ludl  with  a 
tessellated  or  mosaic  or  somehow  figured  floor  of  stone, 
and  lighted  from  a  dome  of  loft^-  height.     In  a  few 

minutes  Dr. appeared,  and  sliowed  me  about  the 

edifice,  which  Is  very  noble  and  of  a  substantial  mag- 
nificence that  was  most  satisfactory  to  behold,  —  no 
wood-work  imitating  better  materials,  but  pillars  and 
balustrades  of  marble,  and  everythiug  that  it  pur- 
ports to  be.     The  reading  room  is  very  large,  and  lux- 
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nriously  comfortable,  and  contains  an  admirable  li- 
brary :  there  are  rooms  and  conveniences  for  every 
possible  purpose;  and  whatever  material  for  enjoy- 
ment a  baebolor  may  need,  or  ought  to  have,  he  can 
surely  find  it  here,  and  on  such  reasonable  terms  that 
a  small  income  will  do  as  much  for  him  as  a  far 
greater  one  on  any  other  system. 

In  a  colonnatle,  on  the  first  floor,  snrrounding  the 
great  basement  hall,  there  are  portraits  of  distinguished 
reformers,  and  blank  niches  for  others  yet  to  come. 
Joseph  Hume,  I  believe,  is  destined  to  fill  one  of  these 
blanks ;  but  I  remarked  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
portraits,  already  hung  up,  are  of  men  of  high  ranlr, 
—  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  for  instance;  Lord  Durliam, 
Lard  Grey ;  and,  indeed^  I  i-emember  no  commoner. 
In  one  room,  I  saw  on  the  wall  the  fac-simile,  so  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Descending  again  to  the  basement  hall,  an  elderly 
gentleman  came  in,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Dr. 

.     He  was  a  very  short  man,  but  with  breadth 

enough,  and  a  back  excessively  bent,  —  bowed  almost 
to  deformity ;  very  gray  hair,  and  a  face  and  expres- 
sion of  remarkable  briskness  and  intelligence.  His 
profile  came  out  pretty  boldly,  and  his  eyes  had  the 
prominence  tliat  indicates,  I  believe,  volubility  of 
speech,  nor  did  he  fail  to  talk  from  the  instant  of  his 
appearance ;  and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  in  his 
glance,  and  in  the  whole  man,  there  was  something 
racy,  —  a  flavor  of  the  humorist.  His  step  was  that 
of  an  aged  man,  and  he  put  his  stick  down  very  de- 
cidedly at  every  footfall ;  though,  as  he  afterwards 
told  me  that  he  was  only  fifty-two,  he  need  not  yet 
have  been  infirm.     But  perhaps  he  has  had  the  gout ; 
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his  feet,  however,  are  by  no  means  swollen,  but  unusu- 
ally small.  Dr.  '  introtluwd  him  as  Mr.  Douglas 
Jerrold,  and  we  went  into  tlio  coffee-room  to  dine. 

The  coffee-room  occupies  one  whole  side  of  the  edi- 
fice, and  is  provided  with  a  great  many  tables,  calcu- 
lated for  three  or  four  persons  to  dine  at ;  and  we  sat 
down  at  one  of  these,  and  Dr. ordered  some  mnl- 


lagatawny  soup,  and  a  bottle  of  white  French  wine. 
The  waiters  in  the  coffee -room  are  very  numerous, 
and  most  of  them  dressed  in  the  livery  of  the  Club, 
comprisinoj  plush   brwiches  and  wliite  -  silk  stockings ; 


for  these  English  Reformers  do  not 


seem  to  include 
in   their  system. 


Republican   simplicity  of  maimers 
Neither,  perhaps,  is  it  anywise  essential. 

After  the  soup,  we  had  turbot,  and  by  and  by  a 
bottle  of  Cliateau  Margaux,  very  delectable ;  and  then 
some  lambs*  feet,  xlelicately  done,  and  some  cutlets  of 
I  know  not  what  peculiar  tj'pe ;  and  finally  a  ptarmi- 
gan, which  is  of  the  same  race  of  birds  as  the  grouse, 
but  feeds  high  up  towards  the  summits  of  the  Scotch 
mountains.  Then  some  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  Cham- 
bertin.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  dinner,  and  my  com- 
panions were  both  very  agreeable  men  ;  both  taking  a 
shrewd,  satirical,  yet  not  ill-natured,  view  of  life  and 
people ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold,  he  often  re- 
minded me  of  E C        -,  in  the  richer  veins  of  the 

latter,  both  by  his  face  and  expression,  and  by  a  tinc- 
ture of  something  at  once  wise  and  humorously  absurd 
in  what  he  said.     But  I  think  he  has  a  kinder,  more 

genial,  wholesomer  nature  than  E ,  and  under  a 

very  thin  crust  of  outward  a<;erbity  I  grew  sensible  of 
a  very  warm  heart,  and  even  of  much  simplicity  of 
character,  in  this  man,  bom  in  London,  and  accus- 
tomed always  to  London  life. 
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I  wish  I  had  any  faculty  whatever  of  remembermg 
what  i>eople  say ;  but,  though  I  appreciate  auythiug 
good  at  the  moment,  it  never  stays  in  my  memory; 
nor  do  I  think,  in  fact,  that  anything  definite,  rounded, 
pointed,  separable,  and  transferable  from  the  general 
lump  of  conversation  was  said  by  anybody.    I  recollect 

that  they  laughed  at  Mr. ,  and  at  his  shedding  a 

tear  into  a  Scottish  river,  on  occasion  of  some  literary 
festival.  .  .  -  They  spoke  approvingly  of  Bulwer,  aa 
valuing  his  literary  position,  and  holding  himself  one 
of  the  brotherhood  of  authors ;  and  not  so  approvingly 
of  Charles  Dickens,  who,  bom  a  plebeian,  aspires  to 
aristocratic  society.  But  I  said  that  it  was  easy  to 
condescend,  and  that  Bulwer  knew  he  could  not  put 
off  his  rank,  and  that  he  would  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  it  in  spite  of  his  authorship.  We  talked 
about  the  position  of  men  of  letteis  in  EngLond,  and 
they  said  that  the  aristocracy  hated  and  de5]>ised  and 
feared  them;  and  I  asked  why  it  was  that  literary 
men,  having  really  ho  much  power  in  their  hands, 
were  content  to  live  unrecognized  in  the  State. 

Douglas  Jerrold  talked  of  Thackemy  and  his  suc- 
cess in  Aiuerica,  and  said  that  he  himself  purposed 
going  and  Iiad  been  invited  tliithcr  to  lecture.  I  asked 
him  whether  it  was  pleasant  to  a  writer  of  plays  to  see 
them  iK!rforme<l ;  and  he  said  it  was  intolerable,  the 
presentation  of  the  author's  idea  being  so  impi^rfect ; 

and  Dr.  observed  that  it  was  excruciating  to 

hear  one  of  his  own  songs  sung.  Jerrold  spoke  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  with  great  warmth,  as  a  true, 
honest,  simple,  most  kind-hearted  man,  from  whom  he 
himself  had  received  great  courtesies  and  kindnesses 
(not,  as  I  understood,  in  the  way  of  patronage  or  es- 
sential favors)  ;  and  I  (Heaven  forgive  me  I)  queried 
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within  myself  wliether  tliis  Englisli  reforming  author 
would  have  been  quite  so  Hensible  of  the  Duke's  ex- 
celienee  if  his  Grace  had  not  been  a  duke.  But,  in- 
deed, a  nobleman,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  true  and 
whole-hearted  man,  feeling  his  brotherhood  with  men, 
does  really  deserve  some  credit  for  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Jerrold  spoke  with  high 
apprecuition  of  Emerson ;  and  of  Longfellow,  whose 
**  Hiawatlia  "  he  considered  a  wondcrfid  performance  ; 
and  of  Lowell,  whose  "  Fable  for  Critics  "  he  especially 
admired.     I  mentioned  Thoreau,  and  proposed  to  send 

his  works  to  Dr. ,  who,  being  connected  with  the 

"  Illustrated  News,"  and  otlierwise  a  writer,  might  be 
inclined  to  dniw  attention  to  them.  Douglas  Jerrold 
asked  why  he  should  not  have  them  too.  I  hesitated 
a  little,  but  as  he  pressed  me,  and  would  have  an  an- 
swer, I  said  that  I  did  not  feel  quite  so  sure  of  his 
kindly  judgment  on  Thoreau's  books  ;  and  it  so 
chanced  that  I  usetl  tlie  word  *'  acrid  "  for  lack  of  a 
better,  in  endeavoring  to  express  my  idea  of  Jerrold's 
way  of  looking  at  men  and  books.  It  was  not  quite 
what  I  meant ;  but,  in  fact,  he  often  is  acrid,  and  has 
written  pages  and  volumes  of  acridity,  tliougli,  no 
doubt,  with  an  honest  purpose,  and  fi*om  a  n)anly  dis- 
gust at  the  cant  luid  humbug  of  the  world.     Jerrold 

said  no  more,  and  I  went  on  talking  with  Dr. ; 

but,  in  a  minute  or  two,  I  became  aware  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wnmg,  and,  looking  at  Douglas  Jer- 
rold, there  was  an  expression  of  pain  and  emotion  on 
his  face.  By  this  time  a  second  bottle  of  Burgundy 
had  been  opened  (Clos  Vougeot,  the  best  the  Club 
could  produce,  and  far  richer  than  the  Chambertiu), 
and  that  warm  and  potent  wine  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  depth  and  vivacity  of  Mr,  Jer- 
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Fold's  feelings.  But  he  was  indeed  greatly  hurt  by 
that  little  word"  acrid."  "He  knew,"  he  said,  "that 
the  world  considered  him  a  sour,  bitter,  ill-natured 
man  ;  but  that  such  a  man  as  I  shoidd  have  the  same 
opinion  was  almost  more  than  he  conld  l^ear."  As  he 
spoke,  he  threw  out  his  arms,  sank  back  in  his  seat, 
and  I  was  really  a  little  apprehensive  of  his  actual 
dissolution  into  tears,  Plereupon  1  spoke,  as  was  good 
need,  and  though,  as  usual,  I  have  forgotten  every- 
thing I  said,  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  to  the  purpose, 
and  went  to  this  good  fellow's  heart,  as  it  came  warmly 
from  my  awix.  I  do  remember  saying  that  I  felt  him 
to  be  as  genial  as  the  glass  of  Burgimdy  which  I  held 
in  my  hand  ;  and  I  think  that  touched  the  very  right 
spot ;  for  be  sraik-d  and  said  he  was  afraid  the  Bur- 
gundy  was  better  than  he,  but  yet  he  was  comforted. 

Dr. said  that  he  likewise  had  a  reputation  for 

bitterness;  and  1  assured  him,  if  I  might  venture  to 
join  myself  to  the  brotherhood  of  two  such  men,  that 
I  was  considered  a  very  ill-natured  person  by  many 
people  in  ray  own  country,  Douglas  Jerrold  said  he 
was  glad  of  it. 

We  were  now  in  sweetest  harmony,  and  Jerrold 
spoke  more  than  it  would  become  me  to  repeat  in 
praise  of  my  own  books,  which  he  said  he  admired, 
and  he  found  the  man  more  admii'able  than  his  books  I 
I  hope  so,  certainly. 

We  now  went  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  where 
Douglas  Jerrold  is  on  the  free  list ;  and  after  seeing  a 
ballet  by  some  Spanish  dancers,  we  separated,  and  b^ 
took  ourselves  to  our  several  homes.  I  like  Douglas 
Jerrold  very  much. 


April  %th.  —  On  Saturday  evening,  at  ten  o'clock, 
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I  went  to  a  supper-party  at  Mr.  D 's,  and  there 

met  five  or  six  people,  —  Mr.  Faed,  a  young  and  dis- 
tingaished  artist ;  Dr.  Eliotson,  a  dark,  sombre,  taci- 
turn, powerful-looking  man,  with  coal-black  hair,  and 
a  betord  as  black, fringing  round  his  face;  Mr.  Charles 
Reade,  author  of  "  Christie  Johnstone  "  and  other  nov- 
els, and  many  plays,  —  a  till  man,  more  than  thirty, 
fair-haired,  and  of  agreeable  talk  and  demeanor. 


FIRFIELD. 

On  April  6th,  I  went  to  the  Waterloo  station,  and 

there  meeting  Bennoeh  and  Dr. ,  took  the  rail  for 

Woking,  where  we  found  Mr.  Hallos  carriage  waiting 
to  convey  us  to  Addlestoue,  about  five  miles  off.  On 
arriving  we  found  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  ha<l  not  yet 
returned  from  church.  Their  place  is  an  exceedingly 
pretty  one,  and  arranged  in  very  good  taste.  The 
house  is  not  large ;  but  is  filled,  in  every  room,  with 
fine  engravings,  statuettes,  ingenious  prettinesses  or 
beautifidnesses  in  the  way  of  fiower-stands,  cabinets, 
and  things  that  seem  to  Iiave  bloome<l  naturally  out  of 
the  characters  of  its  occupants.  There  is  a  conserva- 
tory connected  with  tlie  drawing-room,  and  enriched 
with  lovely  plants,  one  of  which  has  a  certain  interest 
as  being  tlie  plant  on  which  Coleridge's  eyes  were  fixed 
when  he  tlied.  This  conservatory  is  likewise  beau- 
tified with  several  very  fine  casts  of  statues  by  mod- 
ern sculptors,  among  which  was  the  Greek  Slave  of 
Powers,  which  my  English  friends  criticised  as  being 
too  thin  and  meagre  ;  but  I  defended  it  as  in  accord- 
ance with  American  ideas  of  feminine  beauty.  From 
the  conservatory  we  passed  into  the  garden,  but  did 
not  minutely  examine  it,  knowing  that  Mr.  Hall  would 
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wish  to  lead  uh  through  it  in  person.  So,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  took  a  walk  in  the  neighborhood,  over  stiles 
and  along  by-paths,  for  two  or  three  miles,  till  we 
reached  the  old  vilhige  of  Chertsey.  In  one  of  its 
streets  stands  an  anoiont  house,  gabled,  and  with  the 
second  stoiy  projecting  over  the  first,  and  bearing  an 
inscription  to  the  pui'jmrt  tliat  tlm  poet  Cowley  had 
once  resided,  and,  I  think,  died  tliere.  Tlience  we 
passed  on  till  wo  reached  a  bridge  over  the  Thames, 
which  at  tliis  jioint,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Lon- 
don, is  a  narrow  river,  but  looks  clean  and  pure,  and 
imconacious  what  abominations  the  city  sewers  will 
l>our  into  it  anon.  We  wei-e  caught  in  two  or  three 
showers  in  the  course  of  our  walk  ;  but  got  back  to 
Firficld  without  being  verj'  mueJi  wetted. 

Our  host  and  host^^ss  had  by  tJiis  time  returned 
from  church,  and  Mrs.  Hall  came  frankly  and  heartily 
to  the  door  to  gi-eet  us,  scolding  ua  (Itindly)  for  hav- 
ing got  wet.  .  .  .  1  liked  her  Himple,  easy,  gentle,  quiet 
manners,  and  I  liked  her  husband  too. 

He  has  a  wide  and  quick  sympatliy«  and  expresses 
it  freely.  .  .  .  The  world  is  the  better  for  him. 

The  shower  being  now  over,  wo  went  out  upon  the 
beautifid  hvm\  before  his  house,  where  there  w^ere  a 
good  many  trees  of  various  kinds,  many  of  which  have 
been  sot  out  by  persons  of  great  or  small  distinction, 
and  are  labelled  with  their  names.  Thomas  Moore*s 
name  was  apjionded  to  out; ;  Maria  Edgeworth's  to 
another ;  likewise  Fredrika  Bremer's,  Jenny  Lind*s ; 
also  Grace  Greenwood's,  and  I  know  not  whose  be- 
sides. This  is  reidly  a  pleasant  method  of  enriching 
one's  grounds  with  memori;ils  of  friends,  nor  is  tliere 
any  harm  in  making  a  shrubbery  of  celebrities.   Three 
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holes  were  already  dug,  and  three  new  trees  lay  ready 
to  be  phmted,  and  for  me  there  was  a  sumach  to  plant, 
—  a  tree  I  never  liked ;  but  Mi\  ILdl  said  that  tliey 
had  tried  to  dig  up  a  hawthorn,  but  found  it  eluug 
too  fast  to  the  soil.  So,  since  better  might  not  be, 
and  telling  Mr.  Hall  that  I  supposed  I  should  have  a 
right  to  liang  myself  on  this  tree  whenever  I  chose,  I 
seized  a  spade,  and  speedily  shovelled  in  a  great  deal 
of  dirt;  and  there  stands  my  sumach,  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  posterity  I     Bennoch  also  and  Dr. set 

out  their  trees,  and,  indeed,  it  was  in  some  sense  a 
joint  uffair,  for  the  rest  of  the  party  held  up  each  tree, 
while  its  godfather  shovelled  in  the  earth  ;  but,  after 
all,  the  gardener  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  we. 
After  this  important  business  was  over,  Mr.  llaE  led 
U8  about  his  gi'ounds,  which  are  ver^'  nicely  planned 
and  ordereil ;  and  all  this  he  has  bought,  and  built, 
and  laid  out,  from  the  profits  of  his  own  and  his  wife's 
literary  exertions. 

We  dined  early,  aud  had  a  very  pleasant  dinner, 
and,  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  Mr.  IIiUl  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  drink  my  health,  following  it  with 
a  long  tribute  to  my  genius.  T  answered  brieHy  ;  and 
one  half  of  my  short  si>eech  was  in  all  probability  very 
foolish.  .  .  . 

After  the  ladies  (tliere  were  tliree,  one  being  a 
girl  of  seventeen,  ^nth  rich  auburn  liair,  the  adopted 

daughter  of  the  Halls)  had  retired.  Dr. ,  having 

been  toasteil  luui.self,  proposed  Mrs.  Hallos  health. 


I  did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Hall ;  but  enough  to  make  me  think  her  a  genu- 
ine and  good  woman,  uns]>oilt  by  a  literarj*  career,  and 
retaining  more  sentiment  that  even  most  girls  keep 
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beyond  seventeen.  She  told  me  tliat  it  had  been  the 
dream  of  her  life  to  see  Longfellow  and  myself  1  .  .  . 
Her  dream  is  half  accomplished  now,  and,  as  they  say 
Longfellow  is  coming  over  this  summer,  the  remainder 
may  soon  be  rounded  out.  On  taking  leave,  our  kind 
hosts  presented  me  with  some  beautifid  flowers,  and 
with  three  volumes  of  a  work,  by  themselves,  on  Ire- 
land ;  and  Dr. was  favored  iilso  with  some  flow- 
ers, and  a  plant  in  a  pot,  and  Bennoch  too  had  his 
hands  full,  .  .  ,  and  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicing, 

[Here  follows  an  attcoimt  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  din- 
ner, t^ten  mostly  for  "  Our  Old  Home  ;  "  but  I  think 
I  vidll  copy  this  more  exact  description  of  the  lady  men- 
tioned in  "  Civic  Banquets.'*  —  Ed.] 

.  .  .  My  eyes  were  mostly  drawn  to  a  young  lady, 
who  sat  nearly  opposite  me,  across  tlie  table.  She 
was,  I  suppose,  dark,  and  yet  not  dark,  but  rather 
seemed  to  be  of  pure  white  marble,  yet  not  white  ;  but 
the  purest  and  finest  comjdexinn,  without  a  shade  of 
color  in  it,  yet  anything  but  sallow  or  sickly.  Her 
hair  was  a  wonderfid  deep  raven-black,  black  as  night, 
black  as  death  ;  not  raven-black,  for  that  has  a  shiny 
gloss,  and  hers  had  not,  but  it  was  hair  never  to  be 
painted  nor  described,  —  wonderfid  hair,  Jewish  hair. 
Her  nose  bad  a  beautiful  outline,  though  I  could  aee 
that  it  was  Jewish  too  ;  and  that,  and  all  her  features, 
were  so  fine  that  sculpture  seemed  a  despicable  art  be- 
side her,  and  certainly  my  pt-n  is  good  fur  nothing. 
If  any  likeness  could  be  given,  however,  it  must  be  by 
sculpture,  not  painting.  She  was  slender  and  youth- 
ful, and  yet  had  a  stately  and  cold,  though  soft  and 
womanly  grace ;  and,  looking  at  her,  I  saw  what  were 
the  wives  of  the  old  patriarchs  in  their  maiden  or 
early-married  days,  —  what  Judith  was,  for,  womanly 
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as  she  looked,  I  doubt  not  she  rould  have  slain  a  man 
in  a  just  canse,  —  what  Bathsheba  was,  only  she 
seemed  to  have  no  sin  in  her,  —  perhaps  what  Eve 
was,  though  one  could  hardly  think  her  weak  enough 
to  eat  the  apple,  .  .  .  Whether  owing  to  distanctness 
of  race,  my  sense  that  she  was  a  Jewess,  or  whatever 
[•else,  I  felt  a  sort  of  repugnance,  simultaneously  with 
my  perception  that  she  was  an  admirable  creature. 


% 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  day  [after  the  Lord  May- 
or's dinner]  I  went  to  limch  with  Bennoch,  and 
afterwards  accompanied  him  to  one  of  the  government 
offices  in  Downing  Street.  He  went  thither,  not  on 
official  business,  but  on  a  matter  connected  with  a 
monument  to  Miss  Mitford,  in  which  Mr.  Haiiiess,  a 
clergyman  and  some  sort  of  a  government  clerk,  is  in- 
tereste<l.  I  gathered  from  this  conversation  that  there 
18  no  great  enthusiasm  about  the  monumental  affair 
among  the  British  public.  It  surprised  me  to  hear 
allusions  indic-ating  that  Miss  Mitford  was  not  the 
invariably  amiable  person  that  her  writings  would  sug- 
gest ;  but  the  whole  drift  of  what  they  said  tended, 
nevertheless,  towards  the  idea  that  she  was  an  excel- 
lent and  generous  person,  loved  most  by  those  who 
knew  her  best. 

From  Downing  Street  we  crossed  over  and  entei-ed 
Westminster  Hall,  and  passed  through  it,  and  up  the 
flight  of  steps  at  its  farthest  end,  and  along  the  avenue 
of  statues,  into  the  vestibule  of  the  IIouBe  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  now  somewhat  past  five,  and  we  stood 
at  the  inner  entrance  of  the  House,  to  see  the  mem- 
bers pass  in,  Bennoch  pointing  out  to  me  the  distin- 
guished ones.     I  was  not  much  impressed  with  the  ap- 
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pearanoe  of  the  luenibers  gnncrally ;  they  seemed  to 
me  rather  shabbier  than  English  gpntlcmcn  usually, 
and  I  saw  or  fanoiod  in  many  of  them  a  certain  self- 
importance,  as  they  parsed  into  tlie  interior,  betoken- 
ing them  to  be  very  full  of  tlieir  dignity.  Some  of 
tltem  looked  more  American  —  more  like  Ami:tricjin 
politicians '— than  most  Englishmen  do.  There  was 
now  and  then  a  gray-hea^led  ooimtry  gentleman,  the 
very  type  of  stupidity;  and  two  or  tliree  city  members 
came  up  and  B]x)ke  to  Bennoch,  and  Hhowe<l  them- 
selves quite  as  didl,  in  their  aldermanic  way,  as  the 
country  squires.  .  .  .  IJennoch  pointed  out  Lord  John 
Russell,  a  small,  very  short,  elderly  gentleman,  in  a 
brown  coat,  and  so  large  a  hut  —  not  largo  of  brim, 
but  large  like  a  peck-measure  —  that  I  saw  really  no 
face  beneath  it.  By  and  by  came  a  rather  tall,  slen- 
der person^  in  a  black  frock-coat,  buttoned  up,  antl 
black  pantaloons,  taking  long  steps,  but  I  thought 
ratlier  feebly  or  listlesjily.  His  shoulders  were  round, 
or  else  he  had  a  habitual  stooj)  in  them.  Pie  had  a 
prominent  nose,  a  thin  face,  and  a  sallow,  very  sallow 
complexion ;  .  .  .  antl  had  I  seen  him  in  America,  I 
should  have  taken  him  for  a  hard-worked  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  weary  and  worn  with  night-hibor  and  want 
of  exercise,  —  aged  Ix^fore  his  time.  It  was  Disraeli, 
and  I  never  saw  any  other  Englishman  look  in  the 
least  like  him ;  though,  in  America,  his  appesmnce 
would  not  attract  notice  as  being  imusual.  I  do  not 
remember  any  other  noteworthy  person  whom  we  saw 
enter;  in  fact,  the  House  had  alreatly  been  some  time 
in  session,  and  most  of  the  members  were  in  their 
places. 

We  were  to  dine  at  the  Refectory  of  the  House  with 
the  now  member  for  Boston;  and,  meanwhile,  Ben- 
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noch  obtained  admittance  for  as  into  the  Speaker's 
gallery,  where  we  hod  a  view  of  the  inembcra,  and 
cotdd  hear  what  was  going  on.  A  Mr.  Mnnts  was 
i^ieaking  on  the  Income  Tax,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  and  others;  but  it  waa 
all  very  uninteresting,  withont  the  slightest  animation 
or  attempt  at  oratory,  —  which,  indeed,  would  have 
been  quit43  out  of  plai-e.  We  saw  Lord  Palmerston ; 
but  at  too  great  a  dtNtunce  to  diHtin^iish  anything  but 
a  gtay  head.  The  Ilou^e  had  daylight  in  it  when  we 
entered,  and  for  mime  time  afterwards ;  but,  by  and 
by,  the  roof,  which  I  had  taken  to  be  a  solid  and 
opaque  eeiling,  suddenly  brightened,  and  showod  it- 
self to  be  transparent ;  a  vast  expanse  of  tinted  and 
figured  glass,  through  wliieh  eaiue  down  a  great,  mild 
radiance  on  the  meml>eps  below.  The  character  of  the 
debate,  however,  did  not  grow  more  luminous  or  viva- 
cious ;  so  we  went  down  into  the  vestibule,  and  there 

wailed  for  Mr. ,  who  hood  came  and  led  us  into 

the  Refectory.  It  was  very  much  like  the  eoffee-room 
of  a  club.  The  strict  rule  forbids  the  entrance  of  any 
but  members  of  Parliament;  but  it  Kt?«m3  to  be  winked 
at,  although  tliere  is  another  room,  opening  beyond 
this,  where  the  law  of  seclusion  is  strictly  enforeed. 

The  dinner  was  good,  not  remarkably  so,  but  good 
enough,  —  a  soup,  some  turbot  or  salmon,  cutlets,  and 
I  know  not  what  else,  and  clnret,  sherry,  and  port ; 

for,  wi  Mr. said,  **  he  did  not  wish  to  be  stingy." 

Mr. is  a  self-maile  mao,  and  a  strong  instance  of 

the  difference  between  the  Englishman  and  the  Ameri- 
C-an,  when  self-made,  and  without  early  education.  He 
ia  no  more  a  gentleman  now  than  when  he  began  life, 
—  not  a  whit  more  refined,  either  outwardly  or  in- 
wanlly;  while  the  American  would  have  been,  after 

vol.  vni;.  ifl 
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the  same  experience,  not  distingtiishahle  outwardly, 
and  perhaps  as  re&ned  within^  as  nine  tenths  of  the 
gentlemen  bom,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  And,  be- 
sides, an  American  comes  naturally  to  any  distinctions 
to  which  success  in  life  may  bring  him  ;  he  takes  them 
as  if  they  were  his  proper  inheritance,  and  in  no  wise 

to  be  wondered  at.     Mr. ,  on  the  other  hand,  took 

evidently  a  childish  delight  in  his  position,  and  felt  a 
childish  wonder  in  having  arrived  at  it ;  nor  did  it 
seem  real  to  him,  after  all.  .  .  . 

We  again  saw  Disraeli,  who  has  risen  from  the  peo- 
ple by  modes  perhaps  somewhat  like  Uiose  of  Mr. . 

He  came  and  stood  near  our  table,  looking  at  the  bill 
of  fare,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie 
room  with  another  gentleman,  and  ate  his  dinner.  The 
story  of  his  marriage  does  him  much  credit ;  and  in- 
deed I  am  inclined  to  like  Disraeli,  as  a  man  who  has 
made  his  own  place  good  among  a  hostile  aristocracy, 
and  leads  instead  of  following  them. 

From  the  House  of  Commons  we  went  to  Albert 
Smith's  exhibition,  or  lecture,  of  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  to  which  Bennoch  had  orders.  It  was  very 
amusing,  and  in  some  degree  instructive.  We  re- 
mained in  the  saloon  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture ; 
and  when  the  audience  had  dispersed,  Mr.  Albert 
Smith  made  his  appearance.  .  .  . 

Nothing  of  moment  ha])]:>ened  the  next  day,  at  least, 
not  till  two  oVlock,  when  I  went  with  Mr.  Bowman  to 
Birch's  eating-house  (it  is  not  Birch's  now,  but  this 
was  the  name  of  the  original  founder,  wlio  became  an 
alderman,  and  has  long  been  dead)  for  a  basin  of  tur- 
tle-soup. It  was  very  rich,  very  good,  better  than  we 
had  at  the  Lord  Mayor's,  and  the  best  I  ever  ate. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  J.  B.  Davis^  formerly  our  Seo> 
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retary  of  Legation^  called  to  take  us  to  dine  at  Mr. 

's  in  Camden  Town.     Mr.  calls  his 

residence  Vermont  House ;  but  it  hardly  has  a  claim 
to  any  separate  title,  being  one  of  the  centre  houses  of 
a  block.  I  forget  whether  I  mentioned  his  calling  on 
me.  lie  is  a  Vermonter,  a  grarluate  of  Yale  College, 
who  has  been  here  several  yeai's,  and  has  established  a 
sort  of  book  brokerage,  buyuig  libraries  for  those  who 
want  them,  and  rare  works  and  editions  for  Amerie-an 
collectors.  Ilis  business  naturally  brings  him  into  re- 
lations lanth  literary  }>eople  ;  and  he  is  himself  a  kindly 
and  pleasant  man.     On  our  arrival  we   found  Mr. 

E> and  one  of  his  sisters  already  there  and  soon 

came  a  Mr.  Peabody,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  one  of 
the  Salem  Peaboflys,  and  has  some  connection  with 
the  present  eminent  London  Mr,  Peabody.  At  any 
rate,  he  is  a  veiy  sensible,  wen-inatruct<.»d,  and  widely 
and  long  travelle<l  man.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  was  also 
expected ;  but,  owing  to  some  accident  or  mistake,  he 
did  not  eoiue  for  above  an  hour,  all  wlilch  time  our 
host  waited.  .  .  .  But  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  a  wit,  a  satir- 
ist, and  a  famous  diner  out,  is  tou  formidable  and  too 
valuable  a  personage  to  be  treated  cavalierly. 

In  the  interim  Mr. showetl  us  some  rare  old 

books,  which  he  has  in  his  private  collection,  a  black- 
letter  edition  of  Chaucer,  and  other  specimens  of  the 
early  English  printers;  and  1  woh  impressed,  as  I  have 
often  been,  with  tlie  idea  that  we  have  made  few,  if 
any,  improvements  in  tlie  art  of  printing,  though  we 
have  greatly  facilitated  the  modes  of  it.  He  showed 
MB  Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil,  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
autograph  in  it ;  and  a  large  colleiition  of  Bitdes,  of 
all  date*,  —  church  Bibles,  family  Bibles  of  the  com- 
mon tranalation,  and  older  ones.    He  says  he  has  writ- 
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ten  Or  is  writing  a  history  of  the  Bible  (as  a  printed 
work,  I  presTune).  Many  of  these  Bibles  Lad,  no 
doubt,  been  in  actual  and  daily  use  from  generation 
to  generation :  but  they  were  now  all  splendidly  bound, 
and  were  likewine  very  eleau  and  smooth,  —  in  faet, 
every  leaf  bax.1  been  cleansed  by  a  delicate  process,  a 
part  of  which  consiste<l  in  soaking  the  whole  book  in 
a  tub  of  water,  dtmng  several  days.  Mr. is  like- 
wise rich  in  manuscripts,  liaviug  a  Spanish  document 
with  the  signature  of  the  son  of  Columbus ;  a  whole 
little  volume  in  Franklin's  handwriting,  being  the  first 
specimen  of  it ;  and  the  originid  mannscripta  of  many 
of  the  songs  of  Bums.  Among  these  I  saw  "  Auld 
Lang  Sync,"  Jind  "  Bruce's  Address  to  his  Army." 
We  amused  ourselves  with  these  matters  as  long  as  we 
could ;  but  at  last,  as  there  was  to  be  a  party  in  the 
evening,  dinner  could  no  longer  be  put  otT  ;  so  we  took 
our  scats  at  table,  and  immediately  afterwards  Mr. 
Taylor  made  his  appearance  with  his  wife  and  another 
lady. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  reckoned  a  brilliant  conversationist ; 
but  I  suppose  he  reipiires  somebody  to  draw  him  out 
and  assist  hirri ;  for  I  could  hear  nothing  that  I  thought 
very  remarkable  on  this  occasion.  He  is  not  a  kind 
of  man  whom  I  can  talk  with,  or  greatly  help  to  talk ; 
80,  though  I  sat  next  to  liiin,  nothing  came  of  it.  He 
told  me  some  stories  of  his  life  in  the  Temple,  —  little 
funny  incidents,  that  he  afterwards  wrought  into  his 
dramas;  in  short,  a  sensible,  active -mindtMl,  clearly 
percej>tive  man,  with  a  humorous  way  of  showing  nj> 
men  and  matters.  ...  I  wish  I  could  know  exactly 
what  the  English  style  good  conversation.  Probably 
it  is  something  like  plum-pudding,  —  as  heavy,  bal 
seldom  so  rich. 


After  dinner  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  and  Mr.  D -,  with 

their  respective  ladies,  took  their  leave ;  but  when  we 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  we  found  it  thronged 
with  a  good  many  j)eople.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  was  there 
with  his  wife,  whom  I  vraa  glad  to  see  again,  for  this 
was  the  third  time  of  meeting  her,  and,  in  this  whirl 
of  new  acquaintances,  I  felt  quite  aa  if  she  were  an 
old  fiiend.  Mr.  William  Howitt  was  also  there,  and 
introduced  me  to  his  wife,  — a  very  natural,  kind,  and 
pleasant  lady  ;  and  she  presented  me  to  one  or  two 
daughters.  Mr.  Marston,  the  dramatist,  was  also  in- 
troduced to  me ;  and  Mr.  Helps,  a  thiu,  scholarly,  cold 
sort  of  a  man.  Dr.  Mackay  and  liis  wife  were  there, 
too ;  and  a  certain  Mr.  Jones,  a  scidptor,  —  a  jolly, 
large,  elderly  person,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  Also 
a  Mr.  Godwin,  who  impresseil  me  as  quite  a  superior 
person,  gentlemanly,  cultivated*  a  man  of  sensibility ; 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  take  a  clear  imprint  from 
any  one  character,  where  so  many  are  Mtiiinj>e4l  upon 
one's  notice  at  once.  This  Mr.  Godwin,  as  we  were 
discussing  Tliackeray,  .said  that  he  is  most  beautifully 
tender  and  devoted  to  his  wife,  whenever  she  can  be 
sensible  of  his  attentions.  He  says  that  Tliackeray,  in 
his  real  self,  is  a  sweety  satl  man.  I  grew  weary  of  so 
many  people,  especially  of  the  la<lies,  who  were  rather 
sujierfluoua  in  their  oblations,  quite  stifling  me,  indeed, 
with  the  incense  that  they  burnt  under  my  nose.  So 
far  aa  I  could  judge,  they  Imd  all  been  invited  there  to 
see  me.  It  is  imgracious,  even  hoggish,  not  to  be  grati- 
fied with  the  interest  they  expressed  in  me ;  but  then  it 
is  really  a  bore,  and  one  does  not  know  what  to  do  or 
say,  I  felt  like  the  hippojKitamus,  or  —  to  use  a  more 
modest  illustration  —  like  some  strange  insect  impris- 
oned tmder  a  tumbler,  with  a  dozen  eyes  watching 
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whatever  I  did.  By  and  bj,  Mr.  Jones,  the  sculptor, 
relieved  me  by  standing  up  against  the  mantel-piece, 
and  telling  an  Irish  story,  not  to  two  or  three  auditors, 
but  to  the  whole  drawing-room,  ail  attentive  as  to  a 
set  exhibition.     It  was  very  funny. 

The  next  day  after  this  I  went  with  Mr,  Bowman 
to  call  on  our  minister,  and  found  that  he,  and  four  of 
the  ladies  of  his  family,  with  his  son,  had  gone  to  the 
Queen's  Drawing-room.  We  limched  at  the  Welling- 
ton ;  and  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  looking  out  of 
the  window  of  that  establishment  at  the  carriages, 
with  their  pompous  eoachmen  and  footmen,  driving  to 
and  from  tlie  Palace  of  8i.  James,  and  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  with  their  bright  cuirasses,  stationed  along  the 
street.  .  .  .  Then  I  took  the  rail  for  Liverpool.  .  .  . 

^Vliile  I  was  still  at  breakfast  at  the  Waterloo,  J 

came  tu,  ruddy-cheeked,  smiling,  very  glad  to  see  me, 
and  looking,  I  thought,  a  good  deal  taller  tlian  when 
I  left  him.  i\jid  so  ended  my  London  excursion, 
which  has  certainly  been  rich  in  incident  and  charao* 
ter,  though  my  account  of  it  be  but  meagre. 


SCOTLAND.  —  GLASGOW. 

Mat/  10th.  —  Last  Friday,  May  2d,  I  took  the  Kul, 
with  Mr.  Bowman,  from  the  Lime  Street  station,  for 
Glasgow.  There  was  nothing  of  mnch  interest  along 
the  road,  except  that,  when  we  got  beyond  Penrith,  wo 
saw  snow  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the  hills.  Twilight 
came  on  as  we  were  entering  Scotland ;  and  1  have 
only  a  recollection  of  bleak  and  bare  hills  and  villages 
dimly  seen,  until,  nearing  Glasgow,  we  saw  the  red 
blaze  of  furnace  -  lights  at  frequent  iron  -  foundeiies. 
Wo  put  up  at  tlie  Queen's  Hotel,  where  we  arrived 
about  ten  o'clock ;  a  better  hotel  than  I  have  anywhere 
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found  in  England,  —  new,  well  arranged,  and  with 
brisk  attendance. 

In  tlie  morning  I  ramble<l  largely  alioiit  Glasgow, 
;u)d  found  it  to  be  chiefly  a  modem-built  city,  with 
streets  mostly  wide  and  regidar,  and  handsome  houses 
and  public,  edifices  of  a  dark  gray  stone.  In  front  of 
our  hotel,  in  an  enclosed  green  space,  stands  a  tall 
coliunn  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
—  a  good  statue,  I  should  think,  as  conveying  the  air 
and  pei-soual  asjject  of  the  man.  There  is  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Queen  in  one  of  the  streets, 
and  one  or  two  more  equestrian  or  other  statues  of 
eminent  persons.  1  passed  through  the  Trongate  and 
the  Gallow-Gate,  and  visited  the  Salt-Market,  and  saw 
the  steeple  of  the  Tolbooth,  all  of  which  Scott  has 
made  interesting  ;  and  I  went  through  the  gate  of  the 
Univeraity,  and  j>enetrated  into  its  enclosed  courts, 
round  which  the  College  edifices  are  built.  They  are 
not  Gothic,  but  of  the  age,  I  supiJotiCj  of  James  I.,  — 
with  odd-looking,  conical-roofed  towers,  and  here  and 
there  the  bust  of  a  benefactor  in  niches  round  the 
courts,  and  heavy  stone  staircases  ascendinff  from  the 
pavement  outside  the  buildings,  all  of  daik  gray 
granite,  cold,  hard,  and  venerable.  The  Univei'sity 
stands  in  High  Street,  in  a  dense  part  of  the  towTi, 
and  a  very  old  and  shabby  part,  too.  I  think  the 
poorer  classes  of  Glasgow  excel  even  those  in  Liver- 
pool in  the  bad  eminence  of  filth,  unoomlied  and  un- 
washed chihlren,  drunkenness,  disorderly  deportment, 
e\'il  smell,  and  all  that  makes  city  poverty  disgusting. 
In  ray  opinion,  however,  they  are  a  better-looking  peo- 
ple than  the  English  (and  this  is  true  of  all  classes), 
more  intelligent  of  as^wct,  with  moi*e  regular  features, 
I  looked  for  the  high  cheek-bones,  which  have  been 
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attributed,  as  a  chai'acteristic  feature,  to  the  Scotoh^ 
but  could  iiat  tiutl  tbeiu.  What  most  distinguishes 
them  from  tht^  English  is  the  regularity  u£  the  uose, 
which  is  straight,  or  sometimes  a  little  curved  inward ; 
whereas  the  EuglLsh  nose  haH  no  law  wliatever,  but 
disports  itself  in  all  manner  of  iiTCgularity,  I  very 
soon  learned  to  recognize  the  Scotch  face,  and  when 
not  too  Scotch,  it  is  a  handsome  oue. 

In  another  part  of  the  High  Street,  up  a  pretty 
steep  slope,  and  on  one  side  of  a  public  green,  near  an 
ediiice  whioh  1  think  i^  a  uiedioal  college,  stands  St. 
Mango's  Catheilral.  It  h  hardly  of  cathedral  dimen- 
sions, though  a  large  an<l  fine  old  church.  The  pnce 
of  a  ticket  of  admittx'ince  is  twopence  ;  ao  small  that  it 
might  be  as  well  to  make  tlu^  entrance  free.  The  in- 
terior is  in  excelleDt  I'epair,  with  the  nave  and  aide 
aisles,  and  clustere<l  pillars,  and  intoi*secting  arches, 
that  belong  to  all  these  old  churt^hes ;  and  a  few  mon- 
uments along  the  wails.  I  was  going  away  without 
seeing  any  more  than  this ;  but  the  verger,  a  friendly 
old  gentleman,  with  a  hearty  Scotch  way  of  speaking, 
told  me  that  the  crypts  were  what  chiefly  interested 
strangers  ;  and  so  he  guided  me  down  into  the  founda- 
tion-story of  the  church,  where  there  is  an  intricacy 
and  entanglement  of  immensely  massive  and  heavy 
ai'ches,  supporting  tixe  structure  above.  The  view 
through  these  arches,  among  the  gi*eat  shafts  of  the 
columns,  was  very  striking.  In  the  central  part  is  a 
monument ;  a  recumbent  figure,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
but  it  is  not  kno^\ii  whom  it  commemorates.  Tliere  is 
also  a  monument  to  a  Scotch  prelate,  which  seems  to 
have  been  purposely  defaced,  probably  in  Covenant 
times.     These  iuti'icate  arches  were  the  locality  of  one 
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of  the  scenes  in  "  Rob  Roy,"  when  Rob  gives  Frank 
OHbaldifltone  some  message  or  warning,  and  then  es- 
capes from  him  into  the  obncurity  behind.  In  one 
comer  is  St.  Mimgo's  well,  secured  with  a  wooden 
cover  ;  but  I  shoidd  not  care  to  drink  water  that  comes 
from  among  so  many  old  gi-aves. 

After  ^-iewing  tlie  cathedral,  I  got  back  to  the  hotel 
just  in  time  to  go  from  Uieuce  to  the  steamer  whai*f, 
and  take  passage  up  the  Clyde.  There  was  nothing 
very  interesting  in  this  little  voyage.  We  pjisso<l 
many  small  iron  steamers,  and  some  large  ones  ;  and 
green  fields  along  the  river-shores,  villas,  villages,  and 
all  such  subiu'ban  objects;  neither  am  I  quite  sure  of 
the  name  of  the  place  we  landed  at,  though  I  think  it 
was  Bowling.  Here  we  took  the  railway  for  Balloch  ; 
and  die  only  place  or  thing  I  remember  during  this 
transit  was  a  huge  bluff  or  crag,  rising  abruptly  from 
a  river-side,  and  looking,  in  connection  with  its  vicin- 
ity to  the  Higldands,  just  such  a  site  as  would  be 
taken  for  the  foundation  of  a  castle.  On  inquiry  it 
tm*ned  out  tliat  this  abrupt  and  double-headed  hill 
(for  it  has  two  summits,  with  a  cleft  between)  is  the 
site  of  Dtimbarton  Castle,  for  ages  one  of  the  strong- 
eat  fortresses  in  Scotland,  and  still  kept  up  as  a  gar- 
risoned place.  At  the  diatiinw  and  point  of  view  at 
which  we  passed  it,  the  castle  nuule  no  show. 

Arriving  at  Bidlo<'li,  wo  foiuul  it  a  smiUl  village, 
with  no  marked  features,  and  a  hotel,  where  we  got 
some  lunch,  and  tlieu  we  took  a  stroll  over  the  bridge 
across  the  Leveii,  while  waiting  for  the  steamer  to 
take  us  up  Loeh  Loutond.  It  wiis  a  beautifid  after- 
noon, warm  and  sunny ;  and  after  walking  alxjut  a 
mile,  we  hiid  a  fine  view  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  "f  the 
mountains   around   and   beyond   it,  —  Bun    Lomond 
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among  the  rest.  It  is  vain,  at  a  week*s  distance,  to 
try  to  remember  the  shapes  of  mountains ;  bo  I  shall 
attempt  no  description  of  them,  and  content  myself 
with  saying  that  they  did  not  quite  come  up  to  my  an- 
tioipationB.  In  due  time  we  returned  to  our  hoteU 
and  found  in  the  cofFee-room  a  tall,  white-hairetl,  ven- 
erable gentleman,  and  a  pleasant-looking  young  lady, 
his  daughter.  They  had  been  eating  lunch,  and  the 
young  huly  helped  lier  father  on  with  his  outside  gar- 
ment, and  liis  oomforter,  and  gave  him  his  stick,  just 
as  any  other  daughter  might  do,  —  all  of  which  I  men- 
tion because  he  was  a  nobleman  ;  and,  moreover,  had 
engaged  all  the  post-horses  at  the  iun,  so  that  we  could 
not  continue  our  travels  by  land,  along  the  side  of 
Loch  Lomond,  as  we  had  first  intended.  At  foiu* 
o'clock  the  railway  train  arrive«l  again,  with  a  very 
moderate  number  of  passengers,  who  (and  we  among 
tbem)  immediately  embarked  on  board  a  neat  little 
steamer  which  was  waiting  for  us. 

The  day  was  bright  and  cloudless  %  but  there  was  a 


strong, 


cold  breeze  blowing  down  the  lake,  so  that  it 


was  impossible,  without  vast  tliacomfort,  to  stand  in 
the  bow  of  the  steamer  and  look  at  the  scenery.  I 
looked  at  it,  indeed,  along  the  sides,  as  we  passed,  and 
on  our  track  behind  ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  very  fine  ; 
but  from  all  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  do  not  think 
scenery  can  be  well  seen  from  the  water.  At  any 
rate,  the  shores  of  Loeh  Lomond  liave  faded  com- 
pletely out  of  my  memory ;  nor  can  I  conceive  that 
they  really  were  very  striking.  At  a  year's  interval,  I 
can  reci>lle<.'t  tlie  cluster  of  hills  ai'ound  tlie  liead  of 
Lake  Windermere ;  at  twenty  years*  interval,  I  re- 
member tlio  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  ;  but  of  the 
shores  of  this  Scottish  lake  I  remember  nothing  ex- 
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oept  some  oddly  shaped  rocks,  called  *^Tbe  Cobbler 
and  his  Daughter,"  on  a  mountain-top,  just  before  we 
landed.  But,  indeed,  we  had  very  imperfect  glimpses 
of  the  hills  along  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  because 
the  wind  had  gro\Mi  so  very  cold  that  we  took  shelter 
below^  and  merely  pecptxl  at  Loch  Lomond's  sublimi- 
ties from  the  cabin-windows. 

The  whole  voyage  up  Loch  Lomond  is,  I  think, 
about  thirty-two  miles ;  but  we  landed  at  a  place 
called  Tarbet,  much  uhort  of  the  ultimate  point. 
There  is  here  a  large  hotel ;  but  we  passed  it,  and 
walked  onward  a  mile  or  two  to  AiTO<juhar,  a  seclude<l 
glen  among  the  hills,  where  is  a  new  hotel,  buiJt  in 
the  old  manor-house  style,  and  occupying  the  site  of 
what  was  once  a  castle  of  the  chief  of  the  Mac  Far- 
lanes.  Over  tlie  |)ortal  is  a  stone  taken  from  the  for- 
mer house,  bearing  the  date  1697.  There  is  a  little 
lake  near  the  house,  and  the  hills  shut  in  the  whole 
visible  scene  so  closely  that  there  appears  no  outlet 
nor  communication  with  the  external  world ;  but  in 
reality  this  little  lake  is  connected  with  Loch  Long, 
and  Loch  Long  is  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  so  that  there  is 
water  communication  between  Arroquhar  and  Glas- 
gow. We  found  this  a  very  beautiful  place ;  and 
being  quite  sheltered  from  all  winds  that  blew,  we 
strolled  about  late  into  the  prolonged  twilight,  and 
admired  the  outlines  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
fancied  resemblances  to  various  objects  in  the  shapes 
of  the  crags  against  the  evening  sky.  The  sun  had 
not  set  till  nearly,  if  not  quite,  eight  o'clock ;  and  be- 
fore tlie  daylight  had  quite  gone,  the  northern  lights 
streamed  out,  and  I  ilo  not  think  that  thei*e  was  much 
darkness  over  the  glen  of  Arroquhar  that  night.  At 
all  events,  before  the  darkness  came,  we  withdrew  into 
the  coffee-room. 
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We  had  excellent  beils  and  sleeping-rooms  in  this 
new  hotel,  and  I  remember  nothing  more  till  morning, 
when  we  were  astir  betiiueB,  and  had  Honie  chops  for 
breakfast.  Then  our  host,  Air.  Maoregor,  who  is  also 
the  host  of  our  hotel  at  Glasgow,  and  lias  many  of  the 
characteristioa  of  an  Ameriean  landlord,  claiming  to  be 
a  gentleman  and  the  equal  of  his  guests,  took  us  in  a 
droaky,  and  drove  us  to  the  shore  of  Loch  Lomond,  at 
a  point  about  four  miles  from  Arroquhar.  The  lake 
is  hero  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  it  was  our  object 
to  cross  to  Inrersnaid,  on  the  op]>osite  shore ;  so  first 
we  waved  a  handkerchief,  and  then  kindled  some 
straw  on  the  be:ich,  in  order  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  ferr^^man  at  Inversnaid.  It  was  half  an  hour  be- 
fore our  signals  and  shoutings  resuUeil  in  the  putting 
o£F  of  a  boat,  with  two  oarsmen,  who  made  the  transit 
pretty  speedily  ;  and  thus  we  got  across  Loch  Lomond. 
At  Inversnaid  there  h  a  small  hotel,  and  over  the  rock 
on  which  it  stands  a  little  waterfall  tumbles  into  the 
lake,  —  a  very  little  one,  though  I  believe  it  is  reck- 
oned among  tlie  other  picturesque  features  of  the 
scene. 

We  were  now  in  Rob  Roy's  country,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  so,  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  is 
Rob  Roy's  cave,  where  he  and  his  followers  are  sup- 
posed to  have  made  their  abode  in  troublous  times. 
While  limch  was  getting  ready,  we  again  took  the 
boat,  and  went  thither.  Landmg  beneath  a  precipi- 
tous, though  not  very  lofty  crag,  we  clambered  up  a 
rnde  pathway*  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  cave, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  tissui'C  or  fissures  among  some 
great  rocks  that  have  tumbled  confiiswlly  together 
There  is  hardly  anj-where  space  enough  for  half  a 
dozen  persons  to  ci^wd  themselves  together,  nor  room 
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to  stand  upright.  On  the  whole,  it  ia  no  cave  at  all^ 
but  only  a  crevice ;  and,  in  the  deepest  and  darkest 
part,  you  can  look  up  and  see  the  sky.  It  may  have 
sheltered  Rob  Koy  for  a  night,  and  might  partially 
shelter  any  Christian  during  a  shower. 

Ketuniing  to  the  hotel,  we  atartod  in  a  drosky  (I  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  the  right  name  of  the  vehi- 
cle, or  whether  it  has  a  riglit  name,  but  it  ia  a  carriage 
in  which  four  persons  sit  back  to  back,  two  before  and 
two  behiiul)  for  Aberfoyle.  The  mountain-«i<Ie  as- 
('en<1s  very  steeply  from  the  inn  door,  and,  not  to  damp 
the  horse's  courage  in  the  outset,  we  went  up  on  foot. 
The  guide-book  says  that  the  proftjH^ct  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ascent  is  veiy  fine  ;  but  I  really  believe  we 
forgot  to  tnm  round  and  kK>k  at  it.  All  through  our 
drive,  however,  we  had  mountain  views  in  plenty,  es- 
pecially of  greiit  Ben  Lomond,  with  Iiis  snow-covered 
head,  round  which,  since  our  entrance  into  the  High- 
lands, we  had  l>een  making  a  circuit.  Notliing  can 
possibly  be  drearier  than  the  mounUiins  at  this  season  ; 
bare,  barren,  and  bleak,  with  bhu'k  patches  of  with- 
ered heath  variegating  the  dead  brown  of  the  herbage 
on  their  sides  ;  and  a**  regjirds  trees  tlie  liills  are  per- 
fectly naked.  There  were  no  frightful  precipices,  no 
l>oldly  pictui'es()uo  features,  along  our  roiwl ;  but  higli, 
weary  slopes,  showing  miles  and  miles  of  heavy  soli- 
tude, with  here  and  there  a  highland  hut,  built  of  stone 
and  thatched  ;  and,  in  one  place,  an  old  giay,  ruinous 
fortress,  a  station  of  the  English  troops  after  the  Re- 
Itellion  of  1745 ;  and  once  or  twice  a  village  of  huts, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  old  and  young,  ran  to  their 
doors  to  stare  at  us.  For  several  miles  iiftcr  we  left 
Inversnaid,  the  mountain-stream  wliieh  makes  the  wa- 
terfall brawled  along  the  roadside.     All  the  hills  are 
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aheep-pastures,  and  I  never  saw  suoh  wild,  rough,  rag- 
ged-looking oix^atui-os  as  the  sheep,  with  their  black 
faces  and  tattered  wool.  The  little  lambs  were  very 
numerous,  poor  things,  coming  so  early  in  the  season 
into  thi:^  iiK'lemeut  region  ;  and  it  was  laughable  to  see 
how  invariably,  when  stJirtled  by  our  approach,  they 
scampered  to  their  mothers,  and  immediately  began  to 
suck.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  Kought  a  draught  frooi 
the  maternal  udder,  wherew^th  to  fortify  and  encour- 
age their  poor  little  hearts  ;  but  I  sujipose  their  in- 
stinct merely  drove  them  close  to  their  dams,  and,  be- 
ing there,  they  took  advantage  of  their  op]>ortunity. 
These  sheep  must  lead  a  hard  life  during  the  winter; 
for  they  are  never  fed  nor  sheltered. 

The  day  was  sunless,  and  verj'  uncomfortably  cold ; 
and  we  were  not  sorry  to  walk  whenever  the  steepness 
of  the  road  gave  ua  cause.  I  do  not  remember  what 
o'clock  it  was,  but  not  far  into  the  afternoon,  when  we 
reached  the  Baillie  Nie<3l-Jai'vie  Inn  at  Aberfoyle ;  a 
scene  which  w  much  more  interesting  in  the  pages  of 
"  Rob  Roy  "  than  we  found  it  in  reality.  Here  we  got 
into  a  sort  of  cart,  and  set  out,  over  another  hill-path, 
as  dreary  as  or  drearier  than  the  last,  for  the  Trosachs. 
On  our  way,  we  saw  I^n  Venue,  and  a  good  many 
other  famous  Bens,  and  two  or  three  lochs;  and  when 
we  reached  the  Trosachs,  we  should  probably  liave 
been  very  much  enraptured  if  our  eyes  had  not  already 
been  weary  with  other  mountain  shxipes.  But,  in 
truth,  I  doubt  if  anybody  ever  does  really  see  a  moun- 
tain, who  goes  for  the  set  and  sole  purjMise  of  seeing 
it.  Nature  will  not  let  herself  be  »een  in  such  cases. 
You  must  patiently  bide  her  time ;  and  by  and  by,  at 
some  unforeseen  moment,  she  will  quietly  and  suddenly 
unveil  herself,  and  for  a  brief  space  allow  you  to  look 
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right  into  the  heart  of  her  mystery.  But  if  yon  call 
out  to  her  peremptorily,  '*  Nature !  unveil  yotirself  this 
very  moment ! "  she  only  draws  her  veil  the  closer ; 
and  you  may  look  with  all  your  eyes,  and  imagine 
that  you  see  aU  that  she  can  show,  and  yet  see  noth- 
ing. Thus,  I  saw  a  wild  and  confused  assemblage  of 
heights,  ci-ags,  precipices,  which  they  call  the  Trosachs, 
but  I  saw  them  calmly  and  coldly,  and  was  glad  when 
the  drosky  was  ready  to  take  us  on  to  Callender. 
The  hotel  at  the  Trosachs,  by  the  by,  is  a  very  splen- 
did one,  in  the  form  of  an  old  feudal  castle,  \vith  tow- 
era  and  turrets.  All  among  these  wild  hills  there  is 
set  preparation  for  enraptured  visitants ;  and  it  seems 
strange  that  the  savage  featui^es  do  uot  subside  of  their 
own  accoixl,  and  that  tliere  should  still  be  cold  winds 
and  snow  on  the  top  of  Beu  Ltmiond,  and  i\>cks  and 
heather,  and  ragged  sheep,  now  tliat  there  are  so  many 
avenues  by  whieh  the  comuionphiee  world  is  sluiced  in 
among  the  Higldands,  I  tliink  that  tins  fashion  of 
the  pieturestpie  will  pass  away. 

We  drove  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Vennachar,  and 
onward  to  Callender,  which  I  believe  is  either  the  fii*st 
point  in  the  Lowlands  or  the  last  in  the  Highlands. 
It  is  a  large  village  on  the  river  Teith.  We  stopped 
here  to  dine,  and  were  some  time  in  getting  any 
warmth  into  our  benumbed  bodies ;  for,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, it  was  a  very  cold  day.  Looking  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  hotel,  I  saw  a  young  man  in  Highland 
dress,  with  bai'e  tliighs,  marching  through  the  village 
street  towards  the  Lowlands,  with  a  martial  and  elas- 
tic step,  as  if  he  were  going  forth  to  contpier  and  oc- 
cupy the  world.  I  suppose  he  was  a  soldier  who  had 
been  absent  on  leave,  returning  to  the  garrison  at  Stir- 
ling. I  pitied  his  poor  thighs,  though  he  certainly 
did  not  look  uncomfortable. 
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After  dinner,  as  diisk  was  coming  on  and  we  had 
etill  a  long  drive  before  us  (eighteen  miles,  I  believe), 
we  took  a  close  carriage  and  two  horses,  aud  set  off 
for  Stirling.  The  twilight  was  too  obscure  to  show 
many  things  along  the  road,  and  by  the  time  we  drove 
into  Stirling  we  coidd  but  dimly  see  tlie  houses  in  the 
long  street  in  which  stood  our  hotel.  There  was  a  good 
fire  in  the  coffee-room,  which  looked  like  a  drawing- 
room  in  a  large  old-fashioned  mansion,  and  was  hung 
around  with  eugra\Tngs  of  the  ]>ortraits  of  the  county 
members,  and  a  master  of  fox-hounds,  and  other  pic- 
tures. We  made  ourselves  comfortable  with  some  tea, 
aud  retired  early. 

In  the  morning  we  were  Stirling  betimes,  and  found 
Stirling  to  be  a  pretty  large  town,  of  rather  ancient 
aspect,  with  many  gray  stone  houses,  the  gables  of 
which  are  notchetl  ou  either  side,  like  a  flight  of  staire. 
The  town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  at  t!ie  simirait 
of  which,  crowning  a  long  aseeut,  up  which  the  paved 
street  reaches  all  the  way  to  its  gate,  is  Stirling  Castle. 
Of  course  we  went  tluther,  and  foimd  free  entrance, 
although  the  castle  is  gaiTisoncd  Ijy  five  or  six  him- 
dred  men,  among  whom  are  barelegged  Higlilanders 
(I  must  say  that  this  costmue  is  very  flue  and  bottom- 
ing, though  their  thighs  did  look  blue  aud  frost-bit- 
ten) and  also  some  soldiers  of  other  Scotch  regiments, 
with  tai-tan  trousers.  Almost  immediately  on  passing 
the  gate,  we  found  an  old  artillery-man,  who  mider- 
took  to  show  us  round  the  castle.  Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  seems  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  The  princi- 
]>al  edifice  witliin  the  castle  wall  is  a  palace,  that  was 
either  biult  or  renewed  by  James  VI.;  and  it  is  or- 
namented with  strange  old  statues,  one  of  wliich  is  his 
own.  The  old  Scottish  Parliament  House  is  also  here. 
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The  most  ancient  part  of  tho  castle  ia  the  tower,  where 
one  of  the  Earls  of  Douglas  was  stabhe<l  by  a  king, 
and  afterwards  thrown  out  of  the  window.  In  read- 
ing thifl  story,  one  imagines  a  lofty  turret,  and  the 
dead  uiau  tumbling  headlong  fi-om  a  great  height ; 
but,  in  reality,  the  window  is  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  from  the  gartlen  into  which  he  felL  This 
part  of  the  castle  was  burned  last  autumn  ;  but  is 
now  under  repair,  and  the  wall  of  the  tower  iii  stiU 
stanch  and  strong.  We  went  up  into  the  chamber 
where  the  miirder  took  place,  and  looked  through  the 
historic  window. 

Then  we  mounted  the  castle  wall,  where  it  broods 
over  a  precipice  of  many  htmdretl  feet  j>erj)en*Hci]lar, 
looking  down  upon  a  level  phiin  below,  and  forth  upon 
a  landscape,  every  foot  of  which  is  richly  studded  with 
historic  events.  There  ia  a  small  peep-hole  in  the 
wall,  which  Queen  Mary  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  through.  It  is  a  most  splendid  \'iew ; 
in  the  distance,  the  blue  Highlands,  with  a  variety  of 
mountain  outlines  tliat  I  could  have  studied  imweari- 
ably ;  and  in  another  direction,  beginning  almost  at 
the  foot  of  the  Castle  Hill,  were  the  Links  of  Forth, 
where,  over  a  plain  of  miles  in  extent  the  river  mean- 
dered, and  circled  about,  and  returned  upon  itself 
again  and  again  and  again,  as  if  knotted  into  a  silver 
chain,  wliich  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  to  be  all  one 
stream.  The  history  of  Scotland  might  be  reatl  from 
tliis  castle  wall,  as  on  a  Ixiok  of  miglity  page ;  for 
here,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  miles,  we  see  the 
field  where  Wallace  won  the  battle  of  Stirling,  and 
likewise  the  battle-field  of  Bannockburn,  and  that  of 
Falkirk,  and  SherifEmuIr,  and  I  know  nut  how  many 
besides. 
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Around  the  Castle  Hill  there  is  a  walk,  with  seats 
for  old  and  infirm  persons,  at  points  sheltered  from 
the  wind.  We  followed  it  downward,  and  1  think  we 
passed  over  the  site  where  the  games  used  to  be  held, 
and  where,  this  niomin*T,  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
gannson  were  going  through  their  exercises,  I  ought 
to  have  mentioned,  that,  passing  through  the  inner 
gateway  of  the  castle,  we  saw  the  round  towtr,  and 
glanced  into  the  dungeon,  where  the  Roderic  Dhu  of 
Scott's  poem  was  left  to  die.  It  is  one  of  the  two 
round  towel's,  between  which  the  portcullis  rose  and 
felL 


EDIXBURGH. — THE  PALACE  OF  HOLTROOD. 

At  eleven  o*clock  we  took  the  rail  for  Edinburgh, 
and  I  remember  nothing  more,  except  that  the  cultiva- 
tion and  verdure  of  the  country  were  very  agreeable, 
after  our  experience  of  Highland  barrenness  and  deso- 
lation, until  we  found  the  train  passing  close  at  the 
base  of  the  rugged  crag  of  Ekiinburgh  Castle.  We 
established  oiu*8elves  at  Queen's  Hotel,  in  Prince's 
Street,  and  then  went  out  to  view  the  city.  The  mon- 
ument to  Sir  Walter  Scott  —  a  rather  fantastic  and 
not  very  impressive  affair,  I  thought  —  stands  almost 
directly  in  front  of  a  hotel.  We  went  along  Prince's 
Street,  and  thence,  by  what  turns  I  know  not,  to  the 
Palace  of  Holyrood,  which  stands  on  a  low  and  shel- 
tered site,  aud  is  a  venerable  edifice.  Arthur's  Seat 
rises  behind  it,  —  a  high  hill,  with  a  plain  between- 
As  we  drew  near  the  Palace,  Mr.  Bowman,  who  lias 
been  here  before,  pointetl  out  the  windows  of  Queen 
Mary's  apartments,  in  a  circular  tower  on  the  left  of 
the  gateway.  On  entering  the  enclosed  qiuidrangle, 
we  bought  tickets  for  sixpence  each,  admitting  us  to 
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all  parts  of  the  PiUac'C  that  are  nhowu  to  visitors :  and 
first  we  went  into  a  nobJe  hull  or  gallery, —  a  long 
and  stately  room,  hung  with  pictures  of  ancient  Scot- 
tish kings  ;  and  though  the  pictures  were  none  of  them 
authentic,  they,  at  least,  answer  an  excellent  purpose 
in  the  way  of  uphoLitery.  It  was  here  that  the  young 
Pretender  gave  the  ball  which  makes  one  of  the  scenes 
in  Waverley, 

Thence  we  passed  into  the  old  historic  rooms  of  the 
Palace»  —  Damley's  and  Queen  Mary's  apartments, 
which  everybody  has  seen  and  descnbed.  They  are 
very  dreary  and  shabby  -  looking  rooms,  with  bare 
floors,  and  here  and  there  a  piece  of  tapestry,  faded 
into  a  neutral  tint :  a]id  carved  and  ornamented  oeil- 
ings,  looking  sliabbier  than  plain  whitewash.  We 
rnvr  Queen  Mary's  old  beilsteail,  low,  with  four  tall 
"posts,  —  and  her  looking-glass,  which  she  brought  with 
her  from  France,  and  which  lias  often  reflected  the 
beauty  that  set  everybody  mad, — and  some  needle- 
work and  other  womanly  matters  of  hers  ;  and  we 
went  into  the  little  closet  where  she  was  having  such 
a  cosey  aupper-partj-  with  two  or  three  friends,  when 
the  conspirators  broke  in,  and  stabbed  Kizzio  before 
her  face.  We  saw,  too,  the  blood-stain  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door  in  the  next  i*ooiu,  opening  upon  the 
stairs.  The  body  of  Rizzio  was  flung  down  here,  and 
the  attendant  told  us  that  it  lay  in  that  spot  all  night. 
Tlie  blood-stain  covers  a  large  space,  —  much  larger 
than  I  sui)posed, — and  it  gives  the  impression  that 
there  must  have  been  a  great  pool  and  sop  of  blood 
on  all  the  spot  covered  by  Rizzio's  body,  staining  the 
floor  deeply  enough  never  to  be  washed  out.  It  is  now 
of  a  dark  brown  hue ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  may 
not  be  the  genuine,  vex-itable  stain.     The  floor,  there- 
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abouts,  appears  not  to  have  been  scrubbed  much  ;  for  I 
touched  it  with  my  finger,  and  foiind  it  slightly  rough  ; 
but  it  is  strange  that  the  many  footsteps  should  not 
have  smoothed  it,  in  three  himdrcd  years. 

One  of  the  articles  shonii  us  in  Queen  Mary's  apart- 
ments was  the  bi-eostplatc  sup{)osed  to  have  been  worn 
by  Lor<l  Ruthven  at  the  murder,  a  hea\'y  plate  of  iron, 
and  doubtless  a  verv  uueumfurtable  waistcoat. 


HOLYROOD  ABBEY. 

From  the  Palace  we  passed  into  the  contiguous  ruin 
of  Holyrood  Abbey ;  which  is  roofless,  although  the 
front,  and  some  broken  columns  along  the  nave,  and 
fragments  of  architecture  here  and  there,  affoitl  hintfi 
of  a  magniilcent  Gothic  church  in  by-gone  times.  It 
deserved  to  be  ma^ificent ;  for  here  have  been  stately 
ceremonials,  uiarriagca  of  kings,  coronations,  investi- 
tures, before  the  high  altar,  which  has  now  been  over- 
thrown or  crumbled  away;  and  the  floor  —  so  far  as 
there  is  any  floor  —  consists  of  tombstones  of  the  old 
Scottish  nobility.  There  are  likewise  mommients, 
bearing  the  names  of  illustrious  Scotch  families  ;  and 
inscriptions,  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  on  the  walls. 

In  one  of  the  front  towers,  —  the  only  remaining 
one,  indeed,  —  we  saw  the  marble  tomb  of  a  noble- 
man. Lord  Rclliaven,  who  is  reprej*ented  reclining  on 
the  top,  —  with  a  bruised  nose,  of  course.  Except  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  1  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  an  old  monumental  statue  with  the  nose  entire. 
In  all  political  or  religious  ouibrcalvs,  the  mob's  first 
impulse  is  to  hit  the  illustrious  dead  on  their  noses. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Abbey,  near  the  high  altar, 
is  the  vault  where  tlie  old  Scottish  kings  used  to  be 
buried  ;    but,  looking  in  through  the  window,  I  saw 
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only  a  vacant  space,  —  no  skull,  no  1>one,  uor  the  least 
fragment  of  a  cofEn.  lu  fact,  I  l>elieve  tlie  royal  dead 
were  turned  out  of  their  last  home,  on  occasion  of  the 
Hdvolutionary  movements,  at  the  accession  of  AVilliam 
IIL 


HIGH   STREET  AND  THE  GRASS-MARKET. 

Quitting  the  Abbey  and  the  Palace,  we  turned  into 
the  Canongate,  and  parsed  tlience  into  High  Street, 
which,  I  think,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Canongate ; 
and  being  now  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  we  saw 
those  imn>ensely  tidl  hciuses,  seven  stones  high,  where 
the  people  live  in  tiers,  all  the  way  from  earth  to  mid- 
dle air.  They  were  not  so  quaint  and  strange  looking 
as  I  expected;  but  thei*e  were  some  houses  of  very 
antique  individuality,  and  among  them  that  of  John 
Knox,  which  looks  still  iu  good  i*epau-.  One  thing  did 
not  in  the  least  fall  short  of  ray  expectations,  —  the 
evil  odor,  for  which  Edinburgh  has  an  immemorial 
renown,  —  nor  the  dirt  of  the  inliabitants,  old  and 
young.  The  town,  to  say  the  truth,  when  you  ai-e  in 
the  midst  of  it,  has  a  very  sordid,  grimy,  shabby,  un- 
swept,  unwashen  aspect,  grievously  at  variance  with 
all  ])oetic  and  romantic  assotnations. 

From  the  High  Street  we  turned  aside  into  the 
Grass  -  Market,  the  scene  of  the  Porteous  Mob ;  and 
we  found  in  the  pavement  a  cross  on  the  site  where 
the  execution  of  Porteous  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place. 

THE  CASTLE. 

Rettu-ning  then  to  the  High  Street,  we  followed  it 
up  to  the  Castle,  which  is  nearer  the  town,  and  of 
more  easy  access  from  it,  than  I  had  supposed.    There 
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is  a  large  court  or  parade  before  the  castle  gate,  with  a 
piiraj>et  on  the  abrupt  aide  of  the  hiU,  looking  towards 
Arthurs  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags, and  overhanging  a 
portion  of  the  old  town.  As  we  leaned  over  this  para- 
]>et,  my  nose  was  conscious  of  the  bad  odor  of  £din- 
bui'gh,  although  the  streets,  whence  it  must  have  come, 
were  hiuulreda  of  feet  below.  I  liave  had  some  expe- 
rience of  this  ugly  smell  in  the  poor  streets  of  Liver- 
pool :  but  I  think  I  never  peixieived  it  before  ci-ossing 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  odor  of  an  old  system  of  life ; 
the  scent  of  the  pine  forests  is  still  too  recent  with  us 
for  it  to  be  known  in  America. 

The  Ca,stle  of  Edinburgh  is  free  (as  appears  to  be 
the  case  with  all  garrisoaed  places  in  Great  Britain) 
to  the  entrance  of  any  jjcaeeable  person.  So  we  went 
in,  and  found  a  large  space  enclosed  wathin  the  walls, 
and  dwellings  for  officers,  and  accommodation  for  sol- 
diers, who  were  being  drilled,  or  loitering  about ;  and 
as  the  hill  still  ascends  within  the  extcmid  wall  of  the 
castle,  we  climbed  to  the  sununit,  and  there  found  an 
old  soldier,  whom  we  engaged  to  be  our  guide.  He 
showed  us  Mons  Meg,  a  great  old  cannon,  broken  at 
the  breech,  but  still  aimed  tlu-eatt'nlijgly  from  the  high- 
est ramparts ;  and  then  he  axlmitted  us  into  an  old 
chapel,  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, the  sister  of  Hanild,  King  of  England,  and  oc- 
cupying the  very  highest  part  of  the  hill.  It  is  the 
smallest  place  of  worship  T  ever  saw,  but  of  venerable 
architecture,  and  of  very  solid  construction.  The  old 
soldier  had  not  much  more  to  show  us  ;  but  he  ])ointed 
out  the  wijulow  whence  one  of  the  kings  of  Scotland 
is  said,  when  a  baby,  to  have  been  lowered  down,  the 
whole  height  of  the  castle,  to  the  bottom  of  the  preci- 
pice, on  which  it  stands,  —  a  distance  of  seven  him- 
dred  feet. 


MELROSE. 

After  the  soldier  had  shown  us  to  the  extent  of  his 
jmisdiotion,  we  went  into  a  suite  of  rooms,  in  one  of 
which  I  saw  a  portrait  of  Queen  Mary,  which  gave  me, 
for  the  first  time,  an  idea  that  she  was  really  a  very 
beautiful  woman.  In  this  picture  she  is  wonderfully 
so,  —  a  tender  womanly  gra(H%  which  was  none  the 
less  tender  and  graceful  for  being  e(iually  imbued  with 
queenly  dignity  and  spirit.  It  was  too  lovely  a  head 
to  be  cut  off.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  picture. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  did  anything  ebe  worthy 
of  note,  before  leaviug  Edinburgh.  Tljere  is  matter 
enough,  in  and  about  the  town,  to  interest  the  visitor 
for  a  ver}'  long  time  ;  but  when  the  visit  is  calculated 
on  such  brevity  as  ours  was,  we  get  weary  of  the  place, 
before  even  these  few  hours  come  to  an  end.  Thus, 
for  my  part,  I  was  not  sony  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  we  took  the  i-ail  for  Melrose,  where  we  didy 
arrived,  and  put  up  at  tlie  George  Inn. 


MELROSE. 

Melrose  is  a  village  of  rather  antique  aspect,  situa- 
ted on  the  slope  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Eildon  Hills, 
which,  from  this  point  of  view,  appear  like  one  hill, 
with  a  double  summit  Tlie  village,  as  I  said,  has  an 
old  look,  though  many  of  the  houses  have  at  least  been 
refronted  at  some  recent  date ;  but  others  arc  as  an- 
cient^ I  suppose,  as  the  days  when  the  Abbey  was  in 
its  splendor,  —  a  rustic  and  peasant  -  like  antiquity, 
however,  low-i^oofed,  and  straw-tliatched.  There  is  an 
aged  cross  of  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Our  first  object,  of  course,  was  to  see  the  Abbey, 
which  st;inds  just  on  the  outskirts  t>f  tlie  village,  and 
is  attainable  only  by  applying  at  u  neighboring  house. 
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the  iuhnltitaiit  of  which  probably  8up]>art»  hiniHelf,  and 
uioHt  comfortably,  too,  as  a  showmiui  of  the  ruin.  He 
unlookod  tho  woodeu  gat«,  and  ailmittod  us  into  what 
is  left  of  tho  Abbey,  coinpming  otdy  tlio  ruins  of  the 
church,  although  thu  n^foctory,  the  doriiiitonen,  and 
th(!  4>thor  parts  of  the  eBtablishuient,  formerly  covercni 
thii  HpacH^^  now  ocirupied  by  a  dozen  village  housi*^. 
Molroso  Ablk-y  is  a  very  .satiafa<'tory  ruin,  all  ca.rpoted 
along  its  nave  ami  transepts  with  green  gra^s ;  and 
there  are  Home  well-grown  trees  within  the  walls.  We 
saw  tho  window,  now  empty,  through  which  the  tinta 
of  the  painted  glass  fell  on  the  t4jmb8tone  of  Miehuel 
Scott,  and  thu  tombstone  itself,  broken  in  three  pieces, 
but  with  a  cross  engraven  along  its  whole  length.  It 
niiiMt  have  Wn  the  monmnent  of  an  old  monk  or 
abUit,  rather  tlnin  a  wizanl.  Tliere,  too,  is  still  the 
**  marble  stone  "  on  which  the  monk  and  warrior  sat 
them  down,  and  which  is  supposed  to  murk  the  rest- 
ing-place of  Alexander  of  Scotland.  There  are  r&« 
mains,  both  without  and  within  the  Abbey,  of  most 
nirious  and  wonderfidly  minnto  old  sculpture,  —  fo- 
liage, in  places  where  it  is  almost  im)>o8sible  to  see 
them,  and  where  the  sculpti>r  eould  not  have  supposed 
that  they  would  lie  seen,  but  which  yet  are  ^niahed 
faithfully,  to  the  very  veins  of  each  leaf,  in  stone ;  and 
there  is  a  continual  variety  of  this  accurate  toil.  On 
the  exterior  of  ttie  e4liiiee  there  is  eTjual  minuteness  of 
finish,  and  a  great  many  niches  ffir  statues  ;  all  of 
wliieh,  I  Lielieve,  are  now  gtuie,  although  there  are 
carved  fa^rs  at  some  points  and  angles.  The  grav&> 
yard  around  tlie  Abbey  is  still  the  only  one  which  the 
village  ha^,  and  is  crowded  with  gravestones,  among 
which  I  reml  the  inscription  of  one  ereetetl  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  the  memory  of  Thomaa  Purdy,  one  of 
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his  servants.    Some  sable  birds  —  either  rooks  or  jack- 
daws—  were  flitting'  about  the  ruins,  inside  and  out. 

Mr.  Bovrman  and  I  talked  about  revisiting^  Melrose 
by  moonlight ;  but,  luekily.  there  waa  to  l»e  no  moon 
that  evening.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  daylight 
and  sunshine  make  a  ruin  less  effective  than  twilight 
or  moonshine.  In  I'^ferenee  to  Scott's  description,  I 
think  he  deplorably  diminishes  the  inipressiveness  of 
the  scene  by  sa)nng  that  die  altenuite  buttresses,  seen 
by  moonlight,  look  as  if  made  of  ebon  and  ivory.  It 
suggests  a  small  and  very  pretty  piece  of  cabinet- 
work ;  not  theite  gray,  rough  walls,  which  Time  has 
gnawed  upon  for  a  thousand  years,  without  eating 
them  away. 

Leaving  tlie  Abl^ey,  we  took  a  path  or  a  road  which 
led  us  to  the  river  Tweed,  perhaps  a  ((uartcr  of  a  mile 
off ;  and  we  crossed  it  by  a  foot-bridge^  —  a  pretty 
wide  stream,  a  dimpling  brea<lth  of  transparent  water 
flowing  between  low  banks,  with  a  margin  of  pebbles. 
We  then  returned  to  our  inn,  and  had  tea,  and  passed 
a  quiet  evening  by  the  fireside.  This  is  a  good,  un- 
pretentious inn ;  and  its  visitors*  book  indicates  that 
it  affonis  general  satisfaction  to  those  who  come  here- 
in the  morning  we  breakfasted  on  broiled  salmon, 
taken,  no  doubt,  in  the  neighboring  Tweed.  There 
was  a  very  coarse-looking  man  at  table  witli  us,  who 
informed  us  tliat  he  ow^led  the  best  horse  anywhere 
roimd  the  Eildon  Hills,  and  could  make  the  best  cast 
for  a  salmon,  and  catch  a  bigger  fish  than  anybody,  — 
with  other  self -laudation  of  the  same  kind.  The 
waiter  afterwards  told  us  that  he  was  the  sou  of  an 
Admiral  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  soon,  his  horse  be- 
ing brought  to  the  door,  we  saw  him  mount  and  ride 
away.     He   sat  on  horseback  with   ease  and   graooi 
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though  I  rather  Ruspect,  early  as  it  was,  that  he  was 
already  in  his  cups.  The  Scotch  seem  to  me  to  get 
drunk  at  very  miseaaonable  hours.  I  have  seen  more 
drunken  people  here  than  during  all  my  residence  in 
England,  and,  generally,  early  in  the  day.  Their 
liquor,  so  far  as  1  have  observed,  makes  them  good- 
natured  and  sociable,  imparting  a  perhaps  needed 
geniality  to  their  cold  natures. 

After  breakfast  we  took  a  drosky,  or  whatever 
these  fore-and-aft-seated  vehicles  are  called,  and  set 
out  for 
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three  miles  distant.  It  was  a  cold  though  rather 
bright  morning,  \vith  a  most  shrewd  and  bitter  wind, 
which  blew  directly  in  my  face  as  I  sat  beside  the 
driyer.  An  English  wind  is  bad  enough,  but  me- 
thinks  a  Scotch  one  is  nither  worse ;  at  any  rate,  I 
was  half  frozen,  and  wished  Drjburgh  Abbey  in 
Tophet,  where  it  would  have  been  warmer  work  to 
go  and  see  it.  Some  of  the  border  hills  were  strik- 
ing, especially  the  Cowdcn  Knowe,  which  ascends 
into  a  prominent  and  lofty  peak.  Such  villages  as 
we  passed  did  not  greatly  differ  from  English  vil- 
lages. By  and  by  we  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
at  a  point  where  there  is  a  ferry.  A  c^rringe  was  on 
the  river-bank,  the  driver  waiting  beside  it ;  for  the 
people  who  came  in  it  had  alreudy  been  ferried  across 
to  see  the  Abbey. 

The  ferryman  here  is  a  young  girl :  and,  stepping 
into  the  hoat^  she  shoved  off,  and  so  skilfully  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  eddies  of  the  stream,  which  is  here  deep 
and  rapid,  that  we  were  soon  on  the  other  side.  She 
was  by  no  means  an  uncomely  maiden,  with  pleasant 
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Scotch  features,  and  a  quiet  inteliigenoe  of  aq>ect| 
gleaming  into  a  smile  when  spoken  to ;  much  tanned 
with  all  kiuds  of  weather,  and,  though  slender,  yet  so 
agile  and  muscular  that  it  was  no  shame  for  a  man  to 
let  himself  be  rowed  by  her. 

From  the  ferry  we  had  a  walk  of  half  a  mile,  more 
or  leas,  to  a  cottage,  where  we  foimd  another  young 
girl,  who343  business  it  is  to  show  the  Abbey.  She 
was  of  another  mould  than  the  ferry-maiden,  —  a 
queer,  shy,  plaintive  sort  of  a  body,  —  and  answered 
all  our  questions  in  a  low,  wailing  tone.  Passing 
through  an  ajjple-orchaid,  we  were  not  long  in  reach- 
ing the  Abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  pictiu'esque  than  those  of  Melrose, 
being  overrun  with  bushes  and  shrubbery,  and  twined 
about  with  ivy,  and  all  such  vegetation  as  belongs, 
naturally,  to  old  walls.  Therc  are  the  remains  of  the 
refectory,  and  other  domestic  parts  of  the  Abbey,  as 
well  as  the  chui'ch,  and  all  in  delightful  state  of  decay, 
—  not  BO  far  gone  but  tliat  we  ha<l  bits  of  its  former 
grandeur  in  the  eoluuins  and  broken  arches,  and  in 
some  portions  of  tlie  edifice  that  still  retain  a  roof. 

In  the  chapter-house  we  saw  a  marble  statue  of 
Newton,  wofuUy  maltreated  by  damps  and  weather ; 
and  though  it  had  no  sort  of  business  there,  it  fitted 
into  the  ruina  picturesquely  enough.  There  is  another 
statue,  equally  ujiauthorized  ;  both  liaving  been  placed 
here  by  a  former  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  little  astray  in  his  wits. 

On  one  side  of  the  church,  within  an  arched  recess, 
are  the  monuments  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  fam- 
ily, —  three  ponderous  tombstones  of  Aberdeen  gran- 
ite, polished,  but  already  dimmed  and  dulled  by  the 
weather.    The  whole  floor  of  the  recess  ia  covered  bj 
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these  monuments,  that  of  Sir  Walter  being  the  middle 
one,  wnth  Lady  (or,  aa  the  inscription  calls  her,  Danie) 
Scott  beyond  him,  next  to  the  church  wall,  and  some 
one  of  his  sons  or  daughters  on  the  hither  side.  The 
effect  of  his  being  buried  here  is  to  make  the  whole 
of  Dryburgh  Abbey  his  monument.  There  is  another 
arched  recess,  tmn  to  the  Scott  burial-place,  and  con- 
tiguous to  it,  in  which  are  buried  a  Pringle  family ;  it 
being  tlicir  ancient  place  of  sepulture.  The  spectator 
almost  inevitably  feels  as  if  they  were  intruders,  al- 
though their  rights  here  are  of  far  older  date  than 
those  of  Scott. 

Dryburgh  Abbey  must  be  a  most  beautiful  spot  of 
a  summer  aftenioon ;  and  it  was  beautiful  even  on 
this  not  very  genial  morning,  especially  when  the  sun 
blinked  out  upon  the  ivy,  and  upon  the  shrubberied 
patlis  that  wound  about  the  ruins.  I  think  I  recollect 
the  birds  chirruping  in  this  neighborhood  of  it.  After 
viewing  it  sufficiently,  —  sufficiently  for  this  one  time, 
—  we  went  back  to  the  ferry,  and,  being  set  across  by 
the  same  Undine,  we  drove  back  to  Melrose.  No  longer 
riding  against  the  wind,  I  found  it  not  nearly  so  cold 
as  before.  I  now  noticed  that  the  Eildon  Hills,  seen 
from  this  direction,  rise  from  one  base  into  tliree  dis- 
tinct summits,  ranged  in  a  line.  According  to  **  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  they  were  cleft  into  this 
shape  by  the  magic  of  Michael  Scott.  Reaching  Mel- 
rose .  .  .  without  alighting,  we  set  off  for 

ABBOT8FORD, 

three  mUcs  off.  The  neighborhood  of  Melrose,  lead* 
ing  to  Abbotsford,  has  many  handsome  residences  of 
modern  build  and  very  recent  date,  —  suburban  villas, 
each  with  its  little  lawn  and  garden  ground,  such  aa 
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we  see  in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool.  I  noticed,  too, 
one  castellated  house,  of  no  great  size,  but  old,  and 
looking  as  if  its  tower  were  built,  not  for  show,  but 
for  actual  defence  in  the  old  border  warfare. 

We  were  not  long  in  reaching  Abbotsford.  The 
house^  which  is  more  compact,  and  of  considerably 
lees  extent  than  I  anticipated,  stands  in  full  view  from 
the  road,  and  at  only  a  short  distance  from  it,  lower 
down  towards  the  river.  Its  as{>ect  disappointed  me  ; 
but  so  does  everything.  It  is  but  a  villa,  after  all ; 
no  castle,  nor  even  a  large  manor-house,  and  very  un- 
aatLsfactory  when  you  consider  it  in  that  light.  In- 
deed, it  impressed  me,  not  as  a  real  house,  intended 
for  the  home  of  human  beings,  —  a  house  to  die  in  or 
to  be  bom  in,  —  but  as  a  plaything,  —  something  in 
the  same  category  as  Horace  Walpole's  Sti-awberry 
Hill.  The  present  owner  seems  to  have  found  it  in- 
sufBcient  for  tlie  actual  purposes  of  life ;  for  he  ia 
adding  a  wing,  which  promises  to  be  as  extensive  as 
the  onginal  structure. 

We  rang  at  the  front  door  (the  family  being  now 
absent),  and  were  speedily  admitted  by  a  middle-aged 
or  somewhat  elderly  man,  —  the  butler,  I  suppose,  or 
some  upper  servant,  —  who  at  once  acceded  to  our  re- 
quest to  be  permitted  to  see  tlie  house.  We  stepped 
from  the  porch  immediately  into  the  entrance-hall ; 
and  having  the  great  Hall  of  Battle  Abbey  in  my 
memory,  and  the  idea  of  a  baronial  hall  in  my  mind, 
I  was  quite  taken  aback  at  the  smallness  and  narrow- 
ness and  lowncss  of  this ;  which,  however,  is  a  very 
fine  one,  on  its  own  little  scale.  In  truth,  it  is  not 
much  more  than  a  vestibule.  The  ceiling  is  carved  ; 
and  every  inch  of  the  walls  is  covered  with  claymores, 
targets,  and  other  weapons  and  armor,  or   old-time 
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curiosities,  tastefully  arranged^  many  of  whicb,  no 
doubt,  have  a  history  attached  to  them,  —  or  had,  in 
Sir  Waiter's  own  mind.  Our  attendant  was  a  very 
intelligent  person,  and  pointed  out  much  that  was  in- 
teresting ;  but  in  such  a  multitudinous  variety  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  fix  the  eye  upon  any  one  thing. 
Probably  the  apartment  looked  smaller  than  it  really 
was,  on  account  of  being  bo  wainscoted  and  festooned 
with  curiosities.  I  remember  nothing  particularly, 
unless  it  be  the  coal-grate  in  the  fireplace,  which  was 
one  formerly  used  by  Archbishop  Sharpe,  the  prelate 
whom  Balfour  of  Biu'ley  murdered.  Either  in  thia 
room  or  the  next  one,  there  was  a  glass  case  contain- 
ing the  suit  of  clothes  last  worn  by  Scott,  —  a  short 
green  coat,  somewhat  worn,  with  silvered  buttons,  a 
pair  of  gray  tartan  trousers,  and  a  white  hat.  It  was 
in  the  hall  that  we  saw  these  things ;  for  there  too,  I 
recollect,  were  a  good  many  walking-sticks  that  had 
been  used  by  Scott,  and  the  hatchet  with  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  lopping  branches  from  his  trees, 
as  he  walked  among  them. 

From  the  hall  we  t>aJ33ed  into  the  study,  —  a  small 
room,  lined  with  the  books  which  Sir  Walter,  no 
doubt,  was  most  frequently  accustomed  to  refer  to; 
and  our  guide  pointed  out  some  volumes  of  the  ^*  Moni* 
tear,"  which  he  used  while  writing  the  history  of  Napo- 
leon. Probably  these  were  the  driest  and  didlest  vol- 
umes in  his  whole  library.  About  inid-height  of  the 
walls  of  the  study  there  is  a  gallery,  with  a  short 
flight  of  steps  for  the  convenience  of  getting  at  the 
upper  books.  A  atudy-table  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  at  one  end  of  the  table  stands  an  easy-chair, 
covered  with  morocco,  and  with  aiuijle  space  to 
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one*s  self  back.    The  sarvaut  told  me  that  I  might 
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down  in  this  cbsdr,  for  that  Sir  Walter  gat  there  while 
writing  his  romances,  "  and  perliape/'  quoth  the  man, 
smiling,  "you  may  caU-h  some  inspiration."  What  a 
bitter  word  this  woidd  have  been  if  he  had  known  me 
to  be  a  romance-writer !  **•  No,  I  never  shall  be  in- 
spired to  write  romances  !  '*  I  answered,  as  if  such 
au  idea  had  never  occurred  to  me.  I  sat  down^  how- 
ever. This  study  quite  satisfied  me,  being  planned  on 
principles  of  common-scDHc,  and  made  to  work  in,  and 
without  any  fantastic  adaptation  of  old  forms  to  mod- 
em uses. 

Next  to  the  study  is  the  library,  an  apartment  of 
respectable  size,  and  containing  as  many  books  as  it 
can  hold,  all  protected  by  wire-work-  1  did  not  ob- 
serve what  or  whose  works  were  here ;  but  the  at- 
tendant showed  us  one  whole  compartment  full  of  vol- 
umes having  reference  to  ghosts,  witchcraft,  and  the 
anpemutural  generally.  It  is  remarkable  that  Scott 
shoidd  have  felt  interested  in  such  subjects,  being  such 
a  worldly  and  eartlily  man  as  he  was ;  but  then,  in- 
deed, almost  aU  forms  of  popular  superstition  do  clothe 
the  ethereal  with  earthly  attributes,  and  so  make  it 
grossly  perceptible. 

The  library,  like  the  study,  suited  me  well,  —  merely 
the  fashion  of  the  apartment  1  mean,  —  and  I  doubt 
not  it  oontainu  as  many  curious  volumes  as  are  any- 
where to  be  met  with  within  a  similar  space.  The 
drawing-room  adjoins  it ;  and  here  we  saw  a  beautiful 
ebony  cabinet,  which  was  presented  to  Sir  Walter  by 
George  IV. ;  and  some  pictures  of  much  interest,  — 
one  of  Scott  himself  at  thirty-five,  rather  portly,  with 
a  heavy  face,  but  shrewd  eyes,  which  seem  to  observe 
you  closely.  There  is  a  full-leugth  of  his  eldest  son, 
an  officer  of  dragoons,  leaning  on  his  charger ;  and  a 
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portrait  of  Lady  Scott,  —  a  brunette,  with  black  hair 
and  eyes,  very  pretty,  warm,  vivacious,  and  un-Eng- 
lish in  her  aspect.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  saw 
all  these  pictures  in  the  drawing-room,  or  some  o£ 
them  in  the  dining-room  ;  but  the  one  that  struck  me 
most  —  and  very  much  indeed  —  was  the  bead  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  literally  the  head  cut  off,  and 
lying  on  a  dish.  It  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
an  Italian  or  French  artist,  two  days  after  her  death. 
The  hair  curls  or  flows  all  about  it ;  the  face  is  of  a 
death-like  hue,  but  has  an  expression  of  quiet,  after 
much  pain  and  trouble,  —  very  beautiful,  very  sweet 
and  sad ;  and  it  affected  me  strongly  with  the  horror 
and  strangeuesB  of  such  a  head  being  severed  from  its 
body.  Methinks  I  shoidd  not  like  to  have  it  always 
in  the  room  with  me.  I  thought  of  tho  lovely  ])icture 
of  Mary  that  1  had  seen  at  Edinburgh  Castle,  and 
reflected  wliat  a  symbol  it  would  be,  —  how  expres- 
sive of  a  human  being  having  her  destiny  in  her  own 
hands,  —  if  that  beautiful  young  Queen  were  painted 
as  carrying  this  dish,  containing  her  own  wof id  head, 
and  perhaps  casting  a  curious  and  pitiful  glance  down 
upon  it,  as  if  it  wei'e  nut  her  own. 

Also,  in  the  drawing-room,  there  was  a  plaster  cast 
of  Sir  Walter's  face,  taken  after  death  ;  the  only  one 
in  existence,  as  our  guide  assured  us.  It  is  not  often 
t^t  one  sees  a  homelier  set  of  features  than  this ;  no 
elevation,  no  dignity,  whether  bestowed  by  nature  or 
thrown  over  them  by  age  or  death  ;  sunken  cheeks,  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  depressed,  and  the  end  turned  up  ; 
the  mouth  puckered,  and  no  chin  whatever,  or  hardly 
any.  The  expression  was  not  calui  and  happy ;  but 
rather  as  if  he  were  in  a  perturbed  slumber*  perhaps 
nothing  short  of  nightmare.     I  wonder  that  the  family 
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allow  this  cast  to  be  shown,  —  the  last  record  that 
there  is  of  Scott's  personal  realitjs  and  conveying  such 
a  wretched  and  unworthy  idea  of  it. 

Adjoining  the  drawing-room  is  the  dining-room,  in 
one  comer  of  which,  between  tw^o  windows,  Scott 
died.  It  was  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  his 
death  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  spoke  with  a  sort 
of  hush  in  our  voices,  as  if  he  were  still  dying  here,  or 
had  but  just  departed.  I  remember  nothing  else  in 
this  ix>om.  Tlie  next  one  is  the  armory,  whidi  is  the 
smallest  of  all  that  we  had  passed  through ;  but  its 
walls  gleam  with  the  steel  blades  of  swords,  and  the 
barrels  of  pistols,  matchlocks,  firelocks,  and  all  man- 
ner of  deadly  weapons,  whether  Europe^in  or  Orien- 
tal ;  for  there  are  many  trophies  here  of  East  Indian 
warfare.  I  saw  Rob  Roy's  gun,  rifled  and  of  very 
large  bore ;  and  a  beautiful  pistol,  formerly  Claver- 
house's;  and  the  swoi-d  of  Montrose,  given  him  by 
King  Charles,  the  silver  hilt  of  which  I  grasped. 
There  was  also  a  snperb  claymore,  in  an  elaborately 
wrought  silver  sheath,  matle  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
presented  to  him  by  the  Highland  Society,  for  his  ser- 
vices in  marshalling  the  clans  when  George  IV.  came 
to  Scotland.  Tbere  were  a  thousand  other  things, 
which  I  knew  must  be  most  cuiious,  yet  did  not  ask 
nor  care  about  them,  because  so  many  curiosities  drive 
one  crazy,  and  fret  one's  heart  to  death.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  no  simple  and  great  impression  left 
by  Abbotsford  ;  and  I  felt  angry  and  dissatisfied  with 
myself  for  not  feeling  something  which  I  did  not  and 
could  not  feeL  But  it  is  just  like  going  to  a  museum, 
if  you  look  into  particulars ;  and  one  learns  from  it, 
too,  tliat  Scott  could  not  have  been  really  a  wise  man, 
nor  an  earnest  one,  nor  one  that  gi'asped  the  truth  of 
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life  ;  he  did  but  play,  and  the  play  grew  very  sad  to- 
ward its  close.  In  a  certain  way,  however,  I  under- 
stand his  romances  the  better  for  having  seen  his 
house ;  and  his  house  the  better  for  having  read  his 
romances.     They  throw  light  on  one  another. 

We  had  now  gone  through  all  the  show-rooms  ;  and 
the  next  door  mlmitted  us  again  into  the  entrance-hall, 
where  we  recorded  our  names  in  the  visitors'  book.  It 
contains  more  names  of  Americans,  I  should  judge, 
from  casting  my  eyes  back  over  last  year's  record, 
than  of  all  other  people  in  the  world,  including  Great 
Britain. 

Bidding  farewell  to  Abbotsford,  I  cannot  but  con- 
fess a  sentiment  of  remorse  for  having  visited  the 
dwelling-place  —  as  just  before  I  visited  the  grave  — 
of  the  mighty  minstrel  and  romancer  with  so  cold  a 
heart  and  in  so  critical  a  mood,  —  his  dwelling-place 
and  his  grave  whom  I  hml  so  admired  and  loved,  and 
who  had  done  so  much  for  my  happiness  when  I  was 
young.  But  I,  and  the  world  generally,  now  look  at 
him  from  a  different  point  of  view ;  and,  besides,  these 
visits  to  the  actual  huimts  of  famous  people,  though 
long  dead,  have  the  effect  of  making  us  sensible,  in 
some  degree,  of  their  human  imperfections,  as  if  we 
actually  saw  them  alive.  I  felt  this  effect,  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  with  respect  to  Shakespeare,  when  I  vis- 
ited Sfcratford-on-Avon.  As  for  Scott,  I  still  cherish 
him  in  a  warm  place,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
any  pleasanter  anticipation,  as  reganls  books,  than 
that  of  reading  all  his  novels  over  again  after  we  get 
back  to  the  Wayside. 

[This  Mr.  Hawtliome  did,  aloud  to  his  family,  the 
year  following  his  return  to  -America.  — Ed.] 

It  was  now  one  or  two  o'clock,  and  time  for  as  to 
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take  the  rail  aeroas  the  borders.  Many  a  mile  behind 
us,  as  we  rushed  onward,  we  oonld  see  the  threefold 
Eildon  Hill,  and  probably  every  pant  of  the  engine 
carried  us  over  some  spot  of  ground  which  Suott  has 
made  fertile  with  poetry.  For  Scotland  —  cold, 
cloudy,  barren  little  bit  of  earth  that  it  is  —  owes  all 
the  interest  that  the  world  feels  in  it  to  him.  Few 
men  have  done  bo  much  for  their  country  as  he.  How- 
ever, having  no  guide-book,  we  were  none  the  wiser 
for  what  we  saw  out  of  the  window  of  the  rail-carriage ; 
butf  now  and  then,  a  castle  appeared,  on  a  command- 
ing height,  visible  for  miles  i*ound,  and  seemingly  in 
good  repair,  —  now,  in  some  low  and  sheltered  spot, 
the  gray  walls  of  an  abbey ;  now,  on  a  little  eminence, 
the  ruin  of  a  border  fortress,  and  near  it  the  modern 
residence  of  the  laird,  with  its  trim  la\\'n  and  shrub- 
bery.    We  were  not  long  in  coming  to 


BERWICK, 

a  town  which  seems  to  belong  both  to  England  and 
Scotland,  or  perhaps  is  a  kingdom  by  itself,  for  it 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  river,  the  Tweed, 
where  it  empties  into  the  German  Ocean.  From  the 
railway  bridge  we  had  a  good  view  over  the  town, 
which  looks  ancient,  with  red  roofs  on  all  the  gabled 
houses  ;  and  it  being  a  sunny  afternoon,  though  bleak 
and  chill,  the  searview  was  very  fine.  The  Tweed  is 
here  broad,  and  looks  deep,  flowing  far  beneath  the 
bridge,  between  high  banks.  This  is  all  that  I  can 
say  of  Berwick  (pronounced  Berriek),  for  though  we 
spent  above  an  hour  at  the  station  waiting  for  the 
train,  we  were  so  long  in  getting  our  dinner,  that  we 
had  not  time  for  anything  else.  I  remember,  however, 
some  gray  walls,  that  looked  like  the  last  remains  of 
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an  old  castle,  near  the  railway  station.    We  next  took 
the  train  for 


NEWCASTLE, 

the  way  to  which,  for  a  considerable  distance,  lies 
within  sight  of  the  sea ;  and  in  close  vicinity  to  the 
shore  we  saw  Holy  Isle,  on  which  arc  the  ruins  of  an 
abbey.  Norhani  Castle  must  be  somewhere  in  this 
neighborhood,  on  the  English  shore  of  the  Tweed.  It 
was  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon  —  abnost  nightfall  — 
when  we  reached  Newcastle,  over  the  roofs  of  which, 
as  over  those  of  Berwick,  we  had  a  view  from  the  rail- 
way, and  like  Berwick,  it  was  a  congregation  of  mostly 
red  roofs ;  but,  unlike  Berwick  (the  atmosphere  over 
which  was  clear  and  transparent),  there  came  a  gush 
of  smoke  from  eveiy  cliininey,  which  maxle  it  the  dim- 
mest and  smokiest  place  I  ever  saw.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  iron  founderics  and  fiimacea ;  but  each 
domestic  chimney,  too,  was  smoking  on  its  own  ac- 
count, —  coal  being  so  plentiful  there,  no  doubt,  that 
the  fire  is  always  kept  freslily  heaped  with  it,  reason 
or  none.  Out  of  this  smoke-cloud  rose  tall  steeples ; 
and  it  was  discernible  that  the  town  stretchecl  widely 
over  an  uneven  surface,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne, 
which  is  na^ngable  up  hither  ten  miles  from  the  sea 
for  pretty  large  vessels. 

We  established  ourselves  at  the  Station  Hotel,  and 
then  walked  out  to  see  something  of  the  town ;  but  I 
remember  only  a  few  streets  of  duskiness  and  dingi- 
ness,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  turrets  of  a  castle  to  which 
we  could  not  find  our  way.  So,  as  it  was  getting 
twilightisli  and  very  cold,  we  went  back  to  the  hotel, 
which  is  a  very  good  one,  bett^^r  than  any  one  I  have 
seen  in  the  South  of  England,  and  almost  or  quite  as 
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good  as  those  of  Scotland.  The  poffce-room  is  a  spa- 
eiou3  and  handsome  apartment,  adorned  with  a  full' 
length  portrait  of  Wellington,  and  other  pictures,  and 
in  the  whole  establishment  there  was  a  well-ordered 
alacrity  and  liberal  provision  for  the  comfort  of  guests 
that  one  seldom  Bees  in  English  inns.  There  are  a 
good  many  American  guests  in  Newcastle,  and  through 
all  tlie  North. 

An  old  Newcastle  gentleman  and  his  friend  came 
into  the  smoking-room,  and  drank  three  glasses  of  hot 
whiskey-toddy  apiece,  and  were  still  going  on  to  drink 
more  when  we  left  them.  These  respectable  persons 
probably  went  away  dnmk  that  night,  yet  thought 
none  the  worse  of  themselves  or  of  one  another  for 
it  It  is  like  returning  to  times  twenty  years  gone  by 
for  a  New-Englauder  to  witness  such  simplicity  of 
manners. 

The  next  morning,  May  8th,  I  rose  and  breakfasted 
early,  and  took  the  rail  soon  after  eight  o'clock,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Bowman  behind  ;  for  he  had  business  in  New* 
castle,  and  would  not  follow  till  some  hours  afterwards. 
There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  make  a  narrative  of  any- 
thing that  one  sees  along  an  English  railway.  All  I 
remember  of  this  tract  of  country  is  that  one  of  the 
stations  at  which  we  stopped  for  an  instant  is  called 
"  Washington,''  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  old  family 
place,  where  the  De  Wessyngtons,  afterwartls  the 
Washingtons,  were  first  settled  in  England.  Before 
reaching  York,  &*st  one  old  lady  and  then  another 
(^Quaker)  lady  got  into  the  carriage  along  with  me  ; 
and  they  seemed  to  be  going  to  York,  on  occasion  of 
some  fair  or  celebration.  This  was  all  the  company  I 
had,  and  their  advent  the  only  incident.  It  was  about 
eleven  o^clock  when  I  beheld  York  Cathedral  rising 
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huge  above  the  old  city,  which  stands  on  the  river 
Ousa,  separated  by  it  from  the  railway  station,  but 
oommunioating  by  a  ferry  (or  two)  and  a  bridge.  I 
wandered  forth,  and  found  my  way  over  the  latter  into 
the  ancient  and  irregular  streets  of 

YORK, 

crooked,  narrow,  or  of  unequal  width,  puzzling,  and 
many  of  them  bearing  the  name  of  the  particular  gate 
in  the  old  walls  of  the  city  to  which  they  lead.  There 
were  no  such  fine,  ancient,  stately  houses  as  some  of 
those  in  Shrewsbury  were,  nor  such  an  aspect  of  an- 
tiquity as-  in  Cheater ;  but  still  York  is  a  quaint  old 
place,  and  what  looks  most  modem  is  probably  only 
something  old,  hiding  itself  behind  a  new  fronti  as 
elsewhere  in  England. 

I  found  my  way  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  as  directly  as 
possible,  to 

TORE  MINSTEB. 

It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  snmll  opcm  space,  —  or  a 
space  that  looks  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  cathedral.  I  was  not  so  much  impressed 
by  its  exterior  as  1  have  usually  been  by  Gothic  build- 
ings, because  it  is  rectangular  in  it^  general  outline 
and  in  its  towers,  and  seems  to  lack  the  complexity  and 
mysterious  plan  which  perplexes  and  wonder-strikes 
me  in  most  cathedi-als.  Doubtless,  however,  if  I  had 
known  better  how  to  admire  it,  I  should  have  found  it 
wholly  admirable.  At  all  events,  it  has  a  satisfactory 
hugeness.  Seeking  my  way  in,  1  at  fii'st  intruded 
upon  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  which  occupies  a  building 
pat<.!h*Hl  up  nt^aiiirtt  the  mighty  side  of  the  cathedral, 
aad  hardly  dLtcemible,  so  small  the  one  and  so  large 
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the  other.  I  finallj  fait  upon  the  right  door,  and  I 
felt  no  dia^fypointmetit  in  my  first  glance  around  at 
tbe  imnienHity  of  enclosed  spaoe :  I  see  now  in  ray 
mind's  eye  a  dim  length  of  nave,  a  breadth  in  tha 
traaflepta  like  a  great  plain,  and  such  an  airy  height 
booMath  the  central  tower  that  a  worshipper  could  ocr- 
tainfy  get  a  good  way  towards  heaven  without  rising 
above  it.  I  only  wish  that  the  screen,  or  whatever 
they  call  it,  between  the  choir  and  nave^  eould  be 
thrown  down,  bo  as  to  give  ua  leave  to  take  in  the 
whole  vastitude  at  once.  I  never  could  understand 
why*  after  building  a  great  church,  they  choose  to 
sunder  it  in  halves  by  this  mid  -  partition.  But  let 
me  be  thankful  for  what  I  got,  and  especially  for  the 
Itm^A  and  ma&siveneas  of  the  clustered  pillars  that 
■OfiKnt  the  arches  uu  which  rests  the  central  tower. 
I  remember  at  Furoess  Abbey  1  saw  two  tall  pillars 
supporting  a  broken  arch,  and  thought  it  the  most 
majestic  fragment  of  architecture  that  coidd  possibly 
be.  Bat  these  pillars  have  a  nobler  height,  and  these 
acrchoB  a  greater  sweep.  What  nonsense  to  try  to  write 
about  a  cathedral  I 

There  is  a  great,  cold  bareness  and  bleakness  about 
the  interior ;  for  there  are  very  few  monuments,  and 
those  seem  chiefly  to  be  of  ecclesiastical  people.  I 
saw  no  armed  knights,  asleep  on  the  tops  of  their 
tombs ;  but  tliere  was  a  curious  representation  of  a 
skeleton,  at  full  length,  under  the  table-slab  of  one  of 
the  monuments.  The  walls  arc  of  a  grayish  hue,  not  so 
agreeable  as  the  rich  dark  tint  of  the  inside  of  West- 
minster Abbey  j  but  a  great  many  of  the  windows  are 
still  filled  with  ancient  painted  glass,  the  very  small 
squares  and  pieces  of  which  are  composed  into  splendid 
desigus  of  saints  and  angels,  and  scenes  from  Scrip- 
ture. 
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There  were  a  few  watery  lilinka  of  stinshine  out 
of  doors,  and  whenever  tliese  came  through  the  old 
painted  windows,  some  of  the  more  vivid  oolors  were 
faintly  thrown  upon  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral,  — 
very  faintly,  it  is  true  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  sun- 
shine was  not  brilliant ;  and  painted  glass,  too,  fades 
in  the  eoui'se  of  the  ages,  j>erhaps,  like  all  man's  other 
works.  There  were  two  or  three  windows  of  modern 
manufacture,  and  far  more  magnificent,  as  to  bright- 
ness of  color  and  material  beauty,  than  the  ancient 
ones ;  but  yet  they  looked  vulgar,  glaring,  and  imper- 
tinent in  comparison,  because  such  revivals  or  imita- 
tions of  a  long-dis\ised  art  cannot  have  the  good  faith 
and  earnestness  of  the  originals.  Indeed,  in  the  very 
coloring,  I  felt  the  same  difference  as  between  heart's 
blood  and  a  scarlet  dye.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
the  old  windows  cannot  be  washed,  both  inside  and 
out,  for  now  they  have  the  dust  of  centmies  upon  them. 

The  screen  or  cm'tain  between  the  nave  and  choir 
has  eleven  carved  figures,  at  full  length »  which  ap- 
peared to  represent  kings,  some  of  them  wearing  crowns 
and  [rearing  sceptres  or  swords.  They  were  in  wood, 
and  wrought  by  some  Gotliic  hand.  These  carvings, 
and  the  painted  windows,  and  the  few  monuments,  are 
all  the  details  that  the  mind  can  catch  bold  of  in  the 
immensity  of  this  cathedral ;  and  I  must  say  tliat  it 
was  a  dreary  place  on  that  cold,  cloudy  day.  I  doubt 
whether  a  cathedral  is  a  sort  of  edifice  suited  to  the 
English  climate.  The  first  buildings  of  the  kiiid  were 
probably  erected  by  people  who  had  bright  and  con- 
stant sunshine,  and  who  desired  a  8hado>vy  an'ftdness 
—  like  tliat  of  a  forest,  with  its  ai't^lied  wood-paths  — 
into  which  to  retire  in  their  religious  moments. 

In  America,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  how  delightful 
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its  cool  and  solemn  deptlis  wotild  be!  The  painted 
windows,  too,  were  evidently  contrived,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  persons  who  saw  how  efFective  they  would 
prove  when  a  vivid  sun  shone  through  them.  But  in 
England,  the  interior  of  a  cathedral,  nine  days  out  of 
ten,  is  a  vast  sidlenness,  and  as  chill  as  death  and  the 
tomb.  At  any  rate,  it  was  so  to-day,  and  so  thought 
one  of  the  old  vergers,  who  kept  walking  as  briskly 
aft  he  could  along  the  width  of  the  transepts.  There 
were  several  of  these  old  men  when  I  first  came  in, 
but  they  went  off,  all  but  this  one,  before  I  departed. 
lione  of  them  said  a  word  to  me,  nor  I  to  them  ;  and 
don  to  the  Minster  seems  to  be  entirely  fx*ee. 
After  emerging  from  this  great  gloom,  I  wandered 
to  and  fro  about  York,  and  contrived  to  go  astray 
within  no  very  wide  space.  If  its  history  be  authen- 
tic, it  is  an  exceedingly  old  city,  having  been  founded 
about  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
There  used  to  be  a  palace  of  the  Roman  emperors 
here,  and  the  Emperor  Severus  died  here,  as  did  some 
of  his  successors ;  and  Constantine  the  Great  was  bom 
here.  I  know  not  wliat,  if  any,  relics  of  those  earlier 
times  there  may  be;  but  York  is  still  partly  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall,  and  has  several  gates,  which  the 
city  authorities  take  paina  to  keep  in  repair.  I  grew 
weary  in  my  endeavor  to  find  my  way  back  to  the 
railway,  and  inquired  it  of  one  of  the  good  people  of 
York,  —  a  respectable,  courteous,  gentlemimly  person, 
—  and  he  told  me  to  walk  along  the  walls.  Then  he 
went  on  a  considerable  distance,  but  seemed  to  repent 
of  not  doing  more  for  me ;  so  he  waited  till  I  came 
np,  and,  walking  along  by  my  side,  pointed  out  the 
castle,  now  the  jail,  and  the  place  of  execution,  and 
directed  me  to  the  principal  gateway  of  the  city,  and 
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instmcted  me  how  to  reach  the  ferry.  The  path  along 
the  wall  leads,  in  one  place,  through  a  room  over  the 
arch  of  a  gateway,  —  a  low,  thick-walled,  stone  apart- 
ment, where  doubtless  the  p;atC'keepcr  used  to  lodge, 
and  to  parley  with  those  who  desired  entrance. 

1  found  my  way  to  the  ferry  over  the  Ouse,  accord- 
ing to  tills  kiml  Yorkist's  instructions.  The  ferryman 
told  me  that  the  fee  for  crossing  was  a  halfpenny, 
which  seemed  so  ridicidously  small  that  I  offered  him 
more ;  but  this  unparalleled  Englishman  declined  tak* 
ing  anything  beyond  his  rightful  lialfpeuuy.  This 
seems  so  wonderful  to  me  that  I  can  hardly  trust  my 
own  memory. 

Reaching  the  station,  I  got  some  dinner,  and  at 
four  o'clock,  just  as  I  was  starting,  came  Mr.  Bow- 
man, my  very  agreeable  and  sensible  travelling  com- 
panion. Our  journeying  together  was  ended  here; 
for  he  was  to  keep  on  to  London,  and  I  to  return  to 
Liverpool.  So  we  parted,  and  I  took  the  rail  west- 
ward across  England,  tlirough  a  very  beautiful,  and  in 
some  degree  pictiuresque,  tract  of  country,  diversified 
with  hills,  through  the  valleys  and  vistas  of  which 
goes  the  railroad,  with  dells  diverging  from  it  on  either 
band,  and  streams  and  arched  bridges,  and  old  vil- 
lages, and  a  hnndred  pleasant  English  sights.  After 
passing  Rochdale,  however,  the  dreary  monotony  of 
Lancashire  succee<lt.Ml  this  variety.  Between  nine  and 
ten  o*clock  I  reached  the  Tithebam  station  in  Liver- 
pooL  Ever  since  undl  now,  May  17th,  I  have  em- 
ployed my  leisure  moments  in  8cril>bling  off  the  jour- 
nal of  my  toiu* ;  but  it  has  greatly  lost  by  not  having 
been  written  daily,  as  the  scenes  and  occurrences  were 
fresh.  The  most  picturesque  points  can  be  seia^  in 
no  other  way,  and  the  hues  of  the  affair  fade  as  quickly 
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aa  those  of  a  ^rin^  dolphin ;  or  as^  aooordiDg  to  Au- 
dubon, the  plumage  of  a  deud  bird. 

One  thing  that  struck  mc  as  much  as  anything  else 
in  the  Highlands  I  had  forgotten  to  put  down.  In 
our  walk  at  Balloch,  along  the  road  within  view  of 
Loch  Lomond  and  the  neighboring  hills,  it  was  a  brill- 
iant sunshiny  afternoon,  and  I  never  saw  any  atmos- 
phere so  beautiful  as  that  among  the  mountains.  It 
was  a  clear,  transparent,  ethereal  blue,  as  distinct  as 
a  vapor,  and  yet  by  no  means  vaporous,  but  a  pure, 
erystalline  medium.  I  have  witnessed  nothing  like 
this  among  the  Berkshire  hills  nor  elnewhere. 

York  is  full  of  old  churches,  some  of  them  very  an- 
tique in  appearance,  the  stones  weather-worn,  their 
edges  rounded  by  time,  blackened,  and  with  all  the 
tokens  of  sturdy  and  age-long  decay ;  and  in  some  of 
them  I  noticed  windows  quite  full  of  old  painted  glass, 
a  dreary  kind  of  minute  patchwork,  all  of  one  dark 
and  dusty  hue,  when  seen  from  tlie  outside-.  Yet  had 
I  seen  them  from  the  interior  of  tlie  church,  there 
doubtless  would  have  been  rich  and  varied  apparitions 
of  saints  witli  their  glories  roimd  their  heads,  and 
bright-winged  angels,  and  perhaps  even  the  Almighty 
Father  himself,  so  far  as  (conceivable  and  represcnta- 
ble  by  human  powers.  It  requires  light  from  heaven 
to  make  them  visible.  If  the  church  were  merely  il- 
luminated from  the  inside,  —  that  is,  by  what  light  a 
man  can  get  from  his  own  understanding,  —  the  pic- 
tures would  be  invisible,  or  wear  at  best  but  a  misera- 
ble aspect. 
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May  24th,  — Day  before  yesterday  I  had  a  call  at 
the  Consulate  from  one  of  the  Potentates  of  the  Earth, 
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—  a  woolly-hairecl  negro,  rather  thin  and  spare,  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  plainly  dressed  ;  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  whom,  I  could  readily  have  mis- 
taken him  for  some  ship's  steward,  seeking  to  enter  a 
complaint  of  his  captain.  However,  this  was  Presi- 
dent Roberts,  of  Liberia,  introtluced  by  a  note  from 
Mrs.  O'Sullivan,  whom  he  has  i*ecently  met  in  Ma- 
dei]*a.  I  was  rather  favorably  impressed  with  him; 
for  his  deportment  was  very  simple,  and  without  any 
of  the  flourish  and  embroidery  which  a  negro  might  be 
likely  to  assume  on  finding  himself  elevatcil  from  sla- 
very to  power.  He  is  rather  shy,  —  reserved,  at  least, 
and  undemonstrative,  yet  not  harshly  so,  —  in  fine, 
with  manners  that  offer  no  prominent  points  for  notice 
or  criticism  ;  although  I  felt,  or  thought  I  felt,  that 
his  color  was  continually  before  his  mind,  and  that  he 
walks  cautiously  among  men,  as  conscious  that  every 
new  introduction  is  a  new  experiment.  He  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  an  interesting  man  (so  far  as  I 
discovered  in  a  very  brief  interview),  apart  from  his 
position  and  history ;  his  face  is  not  striking,  nor  so 
agreeable  as  if  it  were  jet  black  ;  but  there  may  be 
miles  and  miles  of  depth  in  him  which  I  know  nothing 
of.  Our  eonvei-sation  was  of  the  most  uniin^iortant 
character;  for  he  had  called  merely  to  deliver  the 
note,  and  sat  only  a  few  minutes,  during  which  he 
merely  responded  to  my  observations,  and  originated 
no  remarks.  Intelligeuce,  discretion,  tact,  —  these  are 
probably  his  traits ;  not  force  of  character  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  same  day  I  took  the  rail  from  the  Lime  Street 
station  for 
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MANCHESTER, 

to  meet  Bennocli,  who  had  asked  me  thither  to  dine 
•with  him.  1  had  never  visited  Manchester  before, 
though  now  so  long  resident  within  twenty  miles  of 
it ;  neither  is  it  particularly  worth  visiting,  unless  for 
the  sake  of  its  factories,  which  I  did  not  go  to  see.  It 
is  a  dingy  and  heavy  town,  with  very  much  the  aspect 
of  Liverpool,  heing,  like  the  latter,  built  almost  en- 
tirely within  the  present  century.  I  stopped  at  Lhe 
Albion  Hotel,  and,  as  Bennoch  was  out,  I  walked  forth 
to  view  the  city,  and  made  only  such  observations  as 
are  recorded  above.  Opposite  the  hotel  stands  the  In- 
firmary,—  a  very  large  edifice,  which,  when  erected, 
was  on  the  outskirts,  or  perhaps  in  the  rural  suburbs, 
of  the  town,  but  it  is  now  almost  in  its  centre.  In  the 
enclosed  space  before  it  stands  the  statue  of  Peel,  and 
sits  a  statue  of  Dr.  Dalton,  the  celebrated  chemist, 
who  was  a  native  of  Manchester. 

Returning  to  the  hotel,  I  sat  down  in  the  room 
where  we  were  to  dine,  and  in  due  time  Bcunoch 
made  his  appearance,  with  the  same  glow  and  friendly 
warmth  in  his  face  that  I  had  left  burning  there  when 
we  parted  in  L#ondon.  If  this  man  has  not  a  heart, 
then  no  man  ever  had.  I  like  him  inex])re5sibly  for 
his  heart  and  for  his  intellect,  and  for  his  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  if  he  has  f aidts,  I  do  not  know  them,  nor 
care  to  know  them,  nor  value  Iiim  the  less  if  I  did 
know  them.  He  went  to  his  room  to  dress ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  a  middle-aged,  dark  man,  of  pleasant 
aspect,  with  black  hair,  black  eyebrows,  and  bright, 
dark  eyes  came  in,  limping  a  little,  but  not  much. 
He  seemed  not  quite  a  man  of  the  world,  a  little  shy 
in  manner,  yet  he  addressed  me  kindly  and  sociably. 
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I  guessed  him  to  he  Mr.  Charles  Swain,  the  poet, 
whom  Mr.  Bennoch  had  invited  to  dinner.  Soon 
came  another  guest,  whom  Mr.  Swain  introdnced  to 

me  as  Mr. ,  editor  of  the  Manchester  "  Examiner.'* 

Then  came  Bennoch^  who  made  us  all  regtdarly  ac- 
quainted, or  took  for  granted  that  we  were  so ;  and 
liistly  appeared  a  Mr.  W ,  a  niei-chaut  in  Man- 
chester, and  a  very  intelligent  man ;  and  the  party  was 
then  complete.  Mr.  Swain,  the  poet,  is  not  a  man  of 
fluent  conversation  ;  he  said,  indeed,  very  little,  but 
gave  me  the  impression  of  amiability  and  simplicity 
of  character,  witli  much  feeling. 

Mr.  W is  a  very  sensible  man.     He  has  spent 

two  or  three  years  in  America,  and  seems  to  have 
formed  juiiter  conclusions  al)out  us  tlian  most  of  his 
countrymen  do.  He  is  the  only  Englishman,  I  think, 
whom  I  have  met.  who  fairly  acknowledges  that  the 
English  do  cherish  doubt,  jealousy,  suspicion,  in  short, 
an  unfriendly  feeling,  towards  the  Americans.  It  is 
wonderful  how  every  American,  whatever  class  of  the 
English  he  mingles  with,  is  conscious  of  this  feeling, 

and  how  no  Englishman,  except  this  sole  Mr.  W , 

will  confess  it.  He  expressed  some  very  good  ideas, 
too,  about  the  English  and  American  press,  und  the 
reasons  why  the  "  Times "  may  fairly  be  taken  aa 
the  exponent  of  British  feeling  towards  us,  while  the 
"New  York  Herald,"  immense  as  its  circulation  is, 
can  be  considered,  in  no  similar  degree  or  kind,  the 
American  exponent. 

We  sat  lute  at  table,  and  after  the  other  guests  had 
retired,  Bennoch  an<l  I  had  some  very  friendly  talk, 
and  he  proposed  that  on  my  wife's  return  we  should 
take  up  our  residence  in  Ids  house  at  Blaokhoath,  while 
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Mrs.  Bennoch  and  himself  were  absent  for  two  months 
on  a  trip  to  Germany.  If  his  wife  and  mine  ratify  the 
idea,  we  will  do  so. 

The  next  morning  we  went  out  to  see  the  Exchange, 
and  whatever  was  noticeable  about  the  town.  Time 
being  brief,  I  did  not  visit  the  cathedral,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  thousand  years  old.  There  are  many  hand- 
some shops  in  Manchester ;  and  we  went  into  one 
establishment,  devoted  to  pictures,  eugravinj^,  and 
deooradve  art  generally,  which  is  most  perfect  and 
extensive.  The  firm,  if  I  remember,  is  that  of  the 
Messrs.  Agnew,  anrl,  though  originating  here,  they 
have  now  a  house  in  London.  Here  I  saw  some  in- 
teresting objects,  purchased  by  them  at  the  recent  sale 
of  the  Rogers  collection  ;  among  other  things,  a  slight 
pencil  and  water-color  sketch  by  Raphael.  An  unfin- 
ished affair,  done  in  a  moment,  as  this  must  have  been, 
seems  to  bring  us  closer  to  the  hand  that  did  it  than 
the  most  elaborately  painted  picture  can.  Were  I  to 
Bee  the  Transfiguration,  Raphael  woidd  still  be  at  the 
distance  of  centuries.  Seeing  this  little  sketch,  I  had 
him  very  near  me.  I  know  not  why,  —  perhaps  it 
might  be  fancied  that  he  had  only  laid  down  the  pen- 
cil for  an  instant,  and  woidd  take  it  up  again  in  a  mo- 
ment more.  I  likewise  saw  a  co])y  of  a  handsome, 
illusti*ated  edition  of  "  Childe  flarold,*'  presented  by 
old  Jolm  Murray  to  Mr.  Rogers,  with  on  inscription 
en  the  fly-leaf,  purporting  that  it  was  a  token  of  grati- 
tude from  the  publisher,  because,  when  everybody  else 
thought  him  imprudent  in  giving  four  hun<lred  guineas 
for  the  poem,  Mr.  Rogers  told  him  it  would  turn  out 
the  best  bargain  he  ever  made. 

There  was  a  new  picture  by  Millais,  tlic  distin- 
guished  Pre-Raphaelito  artist,  representing  a  melaa- 
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choly  partint;  between  two  lovers.  The  lady's  face 
had  a  great  deal  of  sad  and  ominous  expression  ;  but 
an  old  brick  wall,  overrun  with  foliage,  was  so  exqui- 
sitely and  elalwrately  wrought  that  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  look  at  the  personages  of  the  picture.  Every 
separate  leaf  of  the  climbing  and  clustering  shrubbery 
was  painfixlly  made  out ;  and  the  wall  was  reality  it- 
self, with  the  weather-stains,  and  the  moss,  and  the 
crumbling  lime  between  the  bricks.  It  is  not  well  to 
be  so  ])erfect  in  tlie  inanimate,  unless  the  artist  can 
likewise  make  man  and  woman  as  lifelike,  and  to  as 
great  a  depth,  too,  as  the  Creator  does. 

Bcnnoch  left  town  for  some  place  in  Yorkshire,  and 
I  for  Liverpool.  I  asked  him  to  come  and  dine  with 
me  at  the  Adelphi,  meaning  to  ask  two  or  three  peo- 
ple to  meet  him  ;  but  he  had  other  engagements,  and 
could  not  spare  a  day  at  present,  though  he  promises 
to  come  before  long. 

Dining  at  IVIr.  Rathbone^s  one  eyening  last  week 
(May  21&t),  it  was  mentioned  that 

BORROW, 

author  of  **The  Bible  in  Spain,"  is  supposed  to  be  of 
gypsy  descent  by  the  mother's  side.  Hereupon  Mr. 
Martineau  mentioned  that  he  had  l>een  a  schoolfeUow 
of  Borrow,  and  though  he  had  never  heaitl  of  his 
gypsy  blood,  he  thouii^ht  it  probable,  from  Borrow's 
traits  of  character.  He  said  that  Borrow  had  once 
run  away  from  school,  and  carried  with  him  a  party 
of  otlier  boys,  meaning  to  lead  a  wandering  life. 


If  an  Englishman  were  individually  acquainted  with 
all  our  twenty-five  millions  of  Americans,  and  liked 
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every  one  of  them,  and  believed  that  each  man  of  those 
znillions  was  a  Christian,  honest,  upright,  and  kind, 
he  would  doubt,  despise,  and  hate  them  in  the  aggre- 
gate, however  he  might  love  and  honor  the  individ- 
oahi. 


Captain 

evening  at 


M 


rs 


and  his  wife  Oakum :  they  spent  an 
B 's.     The  Captain  is  a  Marble- 


head,  man  by  birth,  not  far  from  sixty  years  old ;  very 
talkative  and  anecdotic  in  regard  to  his  adventures ; 
fimny,  good-humored,  and  full  of  various  nautical  ex- 
perience. Oakum  (it  is  a  nickname  which  he  gives 
bis  wife)  is  an  inconceivably  tall  woman,  —  taller  than 
he, — six  feet,  at  least,  and  with  a  well-proportioned, 
largeness  in  all  respects,  but  looks  kind  aud  good,  gen- 
tle, smiling,  —  and  almost  any  other  woman  might  sit 
like  a  baby  on  her  lap.  She  does  not  look  at  all  aw- 
ful and  belligerent,  like  the  massive  English  women 
one  often  sees.  You  at  once  feel  her  to  be  a  benevo- 
lent giantess,  and  apprehend  no  harm  from  her.  She 
is  a  lady,  and  perfectly  well  mannered,  but  with  a  sort 
of  naturalness  and  simplicity  that  becomes  her;  for 
any  tlie  slightest  afFectation  would  be  so  magnified  in 
her  vast  personality  that  it  would  be  absolutely  the 
height  of  the  ridiculous.  This  wedded  pair  have  no 
children,  and  Oakum  has  so  long  accompanied  her 
husband  on  his  voyages  that  I  suppose  by  this  time 
she  could  command  a  ship  as  well  as  he.  They  sat 
till  pretty  late,  diffusing  cheerfulness  all  about  them, 
and  then,  "Come,  Oakum,"  cried  the  Captain,  "we 
must  hoist  sail !  **  and  up  rose  Oakum  to  tlie  ceiling, 
and  moved  tower-like  to  the  door,  looking  down  with 
a  benignant  sniilo  on  the  poor  little  pygmy  women 
about  her.     "  Six  feet,"  did  I  say  ?    Why,  she  must 
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be  seven,  eight,  nine ;  and,  whatever  be  her  size,  she 
ifl  as  good  as  she  is  big. 

June  11th.  —  Monday  night  (9th),  just  as  I  was  re- 
tiring, I  received  a  telegraphic  message  announcing 
my  wife's  arrival  at 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

So,  the  next  day,  I  arranged  the  consular  business 

for  an  absence  of  ten  days,  and  set  forth  witli  J , 

and  reached  Birmingham,  between  eight  and  nine, 
evening.  We  put  up  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  a  very 
large  establishment,  contiguous  to  the  railway.  Next 
morning  we  left  Birmingham,  and  made  our  first  stage 
to  Leamingtou,  whei*e  we  had  to  wait  nearly  an  hour, 
which  we  spent  in  wandering  through  some  of  the 
streets  that  had  been  familial*  to  ua  last  year.  Leam- 
ington is  certainly  a  beautiful  town,  new,  bright,  clean, 
and  as  imlike  as  possible  to  the  business  towns  of 
England.  However,  the  sun  was  burning  hot,  and  I 
could  almost  have  fancied  myself  in  America.  From 
Leamington  we  took  tickets  for  Oxford,  where  we 
were  obliged  to  make  another  stop  of  two  hours ;  and 
these  we  employed  to  whiit  advantage  we  coiUd,  driv- 
ing np  into  town,  and  strajnng  hither  and  thither,  till 

J 's  weariness  weiglied  upon  me,  and  I  adjouniud 

with  him  to  a  hotel.  Oxfortl  is  an  ugly  old  town,  of 
crooked  and  irregular  streets,  gabled  houses,  mostly 
plastered  of  a  buff  or  yellow  hue ;  some  new  fronts ; 
and  as  for  the  buildings  of  the  University,  they  seem 
to  be  scattered  at  random^  without  any  reference  to 
one  another.  I  passed  through  an  old  gateway  of 
Christ  Church,  and  looked  at  its  enclosed  square,  and 
that  is,  in  truth,  pretty  much  all  I  then  saw  of  the 
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University  of  Oxford.  From  Christ  Church  we  ram- 
bled along  a  street  that  led  us  to  a  hridiL;;e  across  the 
lais;  and  we  saw  many  row-lioats  lyin;^  in  the  river, 
—  the  lightest  craft  imaginable,  unless  it  were  an  In- 
dian cauoe.  The  Isis  is  but  a  narrow  stream^  and 
with  a  shiggish  eui'rent.  I  believe  the  students  of 
Oxford  are  famous  for  their  slcill  in  rowing. 

To  me  as  well  as  to  J  -  the  hot  streets  were  ter- 
ribly oppressive ;  8o  we  went  into  the  Roebuck  Hot^d, 
where  we  found  a  cool  and  pleasant  coffee-room.  The 
entrance  to  this  hotel  is  througli  an  arch,  op<'uing  fi-om 
High  Street,  an<l  giving  a^lmission  into  a  paved  court, 
the  buildings  all  around  being  part  of  the  establish- 
ment* —  old  edifices  with  pointed  gables  and  old-fash- 
ioned projecting  windows,  but  all  in  fine  repair,  and 
weanng  a  most  (|uiet,  retired,  and  comfortable  aspect. 
The  court  was  set  all  wwmwX  with  flowers,  growing  in 
pote  or  large  pedcstalled  vases ;  on  one  side  was  the 
coflFee-room,  and  all  the  other  public  apartments,  and 
the  other  side  seemed  to  lie  taken  up  by  the  sleeping- 
chambers  and  parlors  of  the  guests.  This  arrange- 
ment of  an  inn,  I  presimie,  is  very  ancient,  and  it  re- 
sembles whiit  T  luive  seen  in  the  hospitals,  free  schools, 
and  other  charitable  establishments  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish towns ;  and,  indeed,  all  large  houses  were  ar. 
ranged  on  somewhat  the  same  principle. 

By  and  by  two  or  three  young  men  came  in,  in 
wide-awake  hats,  and  loose,  blouse -like,  suntmerish 
garments;  and  from  their  talk  I  found  them  to  be 
students  of  the  University,  although  their  topics  of 
conversation  were  almost  entirely  horses  and  boats. 
One  of  them  sat  Aowrv  to  cold  beef  ami  a  tankard  of 
ale ;  the  other  two  drank  a  tankard  (»f  ale  t4)gcther, 
and  went  away  without  paying  for  it,  —  rather  to  the 
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waiter's  discontent.  Students  are  xcTy  mtich  alike, 
all  the  world  over,  and,  I  suppose,  in  all  time ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  many  of  my  fellows  at  college  would 
have  gone  off  witlmiifc  paying  for  their  beer. 

We  reached  Soiithauipt«u  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock.     I  cannot  write  to-day. 


June  Ibth,  — The  first  day  after  we  reached  South- 
ampton wa,s  sunny  and  pleasant ;  but  we  made  little  use 

of  the  fine  weather,  except  that  S and  I  walked 

once  along  the  High  Street,  and  J iind  I  took  a 

little  ramble  about  town  in  the  afternoon.  The  next 
day  there  wa«  a  high  and  disagreeable  wind,  and  1  did 
not  once  stir  out  of  the  house.  The  tliird  day,  too,  I 
kept  entirely  within  doors,  it  being  a  storm  of  vdnd 
and  rain.  The  Castle  Hotel  stands  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  water-side ;  so  that  this  gusty  day  showed  itself 
to  the  utmost  advantage,  —  the  vessels  pitching  and 
tossing  at  their  moorings,  the  waves  breaking  white 
out  of  a  tumultuous  gray  surface,  the  opposite  shore 
glooming  mistily  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two ;  and 
on  the  hither  side  boatmen  and  seafaring  people  scml- 
ding  about  tlie  pier  in  waterproof  clotlies  ;  and  in  the 
street,  before  the  hotel  door,  a  cabman  or  two,  stand- 
ing drearily  beside  his  horse.  But  we  were  sunny 
within  doors. 

Yesterday  it  was  breezy,  sunny,  8ha<lowy,  showery  •, 
and  we  ordered  a  cab  to  take  iis  to  Clifton  Villa,  to 

call  on  Mrs. ,  a  friend  of  B 's,  who  called  on 

us  tlie  day  after  our  amval.     Just  as  we  were  ready 

to  start.  Mi's. again  called,  and  accompanied  us 

back  to  her  house.  It  is  in  Shirley,  about  two  miles 
from  Southampton  pier,  and  Ls  a  pleasant  suburban 
villa,  with  a  pretty  ornamented  lawn  and  shrubbery 


-  is  an   instructress  of  young  la- 
's sxiggeiitionT  she  is  willing  to  re- 
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about  it.  Mrs. 
dies  ;  and  at  &- 
ceive  us  for  two  or  three  weeks,  during  the  vacation, 
until  we  are  really  to  go  to  London.  She  seems  to  be 
a  pleasant  and  sensibly  woman,  and  to-morrow  we 
shall  decide  whether  to  go  there.  There  was  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  this  drive ;  and,  indeed,  my  stay 
hereabouts  thus  far  has  been  very  barren  of  sights  and 
incidents  externally  interesting,  though  the  inner  life 
has  been  rich. 

Southampton  is  a  very  pretty  town,  and  has  not  the 
dinginess  to  whieli  I  have  been  ueeustomed  in  many 
English  to\vns.  The  High  Street  reminds  me  veiy 
much  of  Americau  streets  iu  its  general  effect  j  the 
houses  being  mostly  stuccoed  white  or  light,  and  cheer- 
ful in  aapect,  though  doubtless  they  are  centuries  old 
at  heart.  The  old  gateway,  which  I  presume  1  have 
mentioned  in  describing  my  fonner  visit  to  South- 
ampton, stands  across  High  Street,  about  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  is  almost  the  only  token  of  antiquity 
that  presents  itself  to  the  eye.      • 


M 


8ALI8BURT. 

June  llth.  — Yesterday  morning,  June  16th,  S- 


rs. 


anil  T  took  the  rail  for  Salisbury,  where  we 


didy  arrived  without  an)^  accident  or  anything  notice- 
able, except  the  usual  verdure  and  richness  of  an  Eng- 
lish summer  landscape.  From  the  railway  station  we 
walked  up  into  Salisbury,  with  the  tall  spire  (four 
hundred  feet  high)  of  the  cathedral  before  our  eyes. 
Salisbury  is  an  antique  city,  but  with  streets  more 
regular  than  I  have  seen  in  most  old  towns,  and  the 
houses  have  a  more  picturesque  aspect  than  those  of 
Oxford,  for  instance,  where  almost  all  are  mean-look- 
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iiig  alike,  —  though  I  could  hardly  judge  of  Oxford 
on  that  hot,  weary  day.  Through  one  or  more  of  the 
streets  there  runs  a  swift,  clear  little  stream,  which, 
b^ing  close  to  the  pavement,  and  bonlered  with  stone, 
may  be  called,  1  suppose,  a  kennel,  though  possessing 
the  trans|)arent  punty  of  a  nustic  riviJet.  It  is  a 
brook  in  city  garb.  We  passed  under  the  pointetl  arch 
of  a  gateway,  whieh  stands  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  and  soon  came  in  front  of 


THE  CATHEDRAL. 

I  do  not  remember  any  cathedral  with  so  fine  a  site 
aa  this,  rising  up  out  of  the  centre  of  a  l»eautiful  green, 
extensive  enough  to  show  its  fidl  proportions,  relieved 
and  insulated  from  all  otlier  ]mtehwork  and  im]>erti- 
nence  of  ru^tty  editices.  It  is  of  gray  stone,  and  looks 
as  perfect  as  when  just  finished,  and  with  the  perfec- 
tion, tw),  that  co»dd  not  have  c<»me  in  less  than  six 
centuries  of  venemUlenoss,  with  a  view  to  which  these 
edifices  seem  to  have  been  built  A  new  cathedral 
would  lack  the  last  touch  to  its  beauty  and  grandenr. 
It  needs  to  be  mellowe<l  and  rij>ened,  like  some  pio- 
tures;  although  I  suppose  this  awfulness  of  antiquity 
was  supplied,  in  the  minds  of  the  generation  that  built 
cathedi'als,  by  the  sanctity  which  they  attributed  to 
them.  Salisbury  Catheili'al  is  far  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  York,  the  exterior  of  which  was  really  disagree- 
able to  my  eye  ;  but  this  mighty  spire  and  these  mul- 
titudinous gray  pinnacles  and  towers  ascend  towards 
heavefi  with  a  kind  of  natural  beauty,  not  as  if  man 
had  contrived  them.  They  might  W  fancied  to  have 
grown  np,  just  a^  the  spires  of  a  tuft  of  graas  do,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  have  a  law  of  propriety  and 
regularity  among  themselves.    The  tall  spire  is  of  such 
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aflmirable  proportion  that  it  does  not  seem  gigantic ; 
and  indeed  the  effect  of  the  whole  edifice  is  of  beauty 
rather  tlian  weight  and  masaiveness.  Perhaps  the 
bright,  bakny  sunshine  in  which  we  saw  it  oontidbuted 
to  give  it  a  tender  glory,  and  to  soften  a  littJe  its  maj- 
esty. 

When  we  went  in,  we  heard  the  organ,  the  forenoon 
service  being  near  conclusion.  If  I  had  never  seen  the 
interior  of  York  Cathetlriil,  I  should  have  been  quite 
satisfied,  no  doubt,  with  the  spaciousness  of  this  nave 
and  these  aide  aisles^  and  the  lieight  of  their  arches, 
and  the  girth  of  these  pillars  ;  but  with  that  recollec- 
tion in  my  mind  they  fell  a  little  short  of  grandeur. 
The  interior  is  seen  to  disadvantage,  and  in  a  way  the 
builder  never  meant  it  to  be  seen  ;  because  there  is 
little  or  no  painted  glass,  nor  any  such  mystery  as  it 
makes,  but  only  a  colorless  common  daylight,  reveal- 
ing everything  without  remorse.  Thei-e  is  a  genei*al 
light  hue,  moreover,  like  that  of  whitewash,  over  the 
whole  of  the  roof  and  walla  of  the  interior,  pillars, 
nionumentH,  and  all ;  whereas,  originally,  every  pillar 
was  polished,  and  the  ceiling  was  ornamented  in  brill- 
iant colors,  and  the  light  came,  many-hued,  through 
the  winilows,  on  all  this  elaborate  beauty,  in  lieu  of 
which  there  is  nothing  now  but  space. 

Between  the  pillai^s  tliat  separate  the  nave  from  the 
side  aisles,  there  are  ancient  tombs,  most  of  which 
have  recumbent  statues  on  them.  One  of  these  is 
Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  son  of  Fair  Rosamond, 
in  chain  mail ;  and  there  are  many  other  warriora  and 
bishops,  and  one.  cross-legged  Cru.sa<ler,  and  on  one 
tombstone  a  recumbent  skeleton,  which  I  have  like- 
wise seen  in  two  or  thr(»e  oth»^r  cathwlnilK.  The  pave- 
ment of  the  aisles  and  nave  is  laid  in  great  part  with 
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flat  tombstones,  the  inscriptions  on  which  are  half  ob- 
literated, and  on  the  walls,  especially  in  the  transepts, 
there  are  tablets,  among  which  I  saw  one  to  the  i>oet 
Bowles,  who  was  a  canon  of  this  cathedral.  The  ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries  buiy  themselves  and  monument 
themselves  to  tlie  exclusion  of  almost  everybody  else, 
in  the^e  latter  times  ;  though  still,  as  of  old,  the  war- 
rior has  his  place.  A  young  officer,  slain  in  the  In- 
dian wars,  was  memorialized  by  a  tablet,  and  may  be 
remembered  by  it^  six  hundred  years  hence,  as  we  now 
remember  the  old  Knights  and  Crusaders,  It  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  that  I  saw  one  or  two  noses 
still  unbroken  among  these  recumbent  figures.  Most 
of  the  antique  statues,  on  close  examination,  proved  to 
bt!  almost  entirely  covered  ^\•ith  names  and  initials, 
scratched  over  the  once  polished  surface.  The  cathe- 
dral and  its  relics  must  have  been  far  less  carefully 
watched,  at  sonic  former  perimi,  than  now. 

Between  the  uave  and  the  choir,  as  usual,  there  is  a 
screen  that  half  destroys  the  majesty  of  the  building, 
by  abridging  the  spectator  of  the  long  visti  which  ho 
might  othci'wise  have  of  the  whole  int<'rior  at  a  glance. 
We  peeped  tlu'ough  the  barrier,  and  saw  some  elabo- 
rate monuments  in  the  chancel  beyond ;  but  the  doors 
of  the  screen  are  kept  locked,  so  that  the  vergers  may 
raise  a  revenue  by  showing  strangers  through  the  rich- 
est part  of  the  cathedral.  By  and  by  one  of  these  ver- 
gers came  through  the  screen,  vith  a  gentleman  and 
lady  whom  he  was  taking  round,  and  we  joined  our- 
selves to  the  party.  He  showe<l  us  into  the  cloisters, 
which  had  long  been  neglected  and  ruinous,  until  the 
time  of  Bishop  Dennison,  the  last  prelate,  who  has 
been  but  a  few  years  dead.  This  BLsho]>  1ms  repaired 
and  restored  the  cloisters  in  faithful  adhereuce  to  the 
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original  plan  ;  and  they  now  form  a  most  delightful 
valk  abont  a  pleasant  and  verdant  enclosure,  in  the 
centre  of  which  sleej)3  good  Bishop  DennLson,  with  a 
wife  on  either  side  of  him,  all  three  beneath  broad  flat 
stones.  Most  cloistei's  are  darksome  and  grim ;  but 
these  have  a  broad  paved  walk  beneath  tlie  vista  of 
arches,  and  are  light,  air^^  and  cheeiiul ;  and  from 
one  comer  you  can  get  the  best  possible  view  of  the 
whole  height  and  beautiful  pro|x>rtion  of  the  cathedral 
spire.  One  side  of  this  cloLstercd  walk  seems  to  be 
the  length  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral.  There  is  a 
square  of  four  such  sides ;  aud  of  places  for  medita- 
tion, grave,  yet  not  too  sombre,  it  seemed  to  me  one  of 
the  best.  While  we  stayed  there,  n  jackdaw  was  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  across  the  gi'assy  enclosure,  and  haunt* 
ing  aix>und  the  good  Bishop's  grave.  He  was  clad  in 
block,  and  looked  like  a  feathered  ecclesiastic  ;  but  I 
know  not  wlietlicr  it  were  Bishop  Denuisou's  ghost,  or 
that  of  some  old  monk. 

On  one  side  of  the  cloisters,  and  contiguous  to  the 
main  bo<ly  of  the  cathedral,  stands  the  chapter-house. 
Bishop  Dennison  lia<l  it  much  at  heart  to  repair  this 
part  of  the  holy  cdiHco  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  did  be- 
gin tlie  work  ;  for  it  had  been  long  ruinous,  and  in 
Cromwell*8  time  his  dragoons  stationed  their  horses 
there.  Little  progress,  however,  liatl  been  made  in 
the  repairs  when  tFie  Binliop  died ;  and  it  was  decide<l 
to  restore  the  building  in  his  honor,  and  by  way  of 
monument  to  him.  The  repairs  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  interior  of  tliis  chapter-house  gave  me 
the  first  idea,  anywise  adequate,  of  the  splendor  of 
these  Gothic  church  edifices,  Tlie  roof  is  sustained 
by  one  great  central  pillar  of  polishetl  mai'ble,  —  small 
pillars  clustered  about  a  great  central  column,  wliieh 
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rises  to  the  ceiling,  and  there  guahea  out  with  various 
beauty,  that  overfiowd  all  the  walls;  as  if  the  fluid 
idea  hml  sprung  out  of  that  fouutain^  ami  grown  solid 
in  what  we  see.  The  pavement  is  elaborately  orna- 
mented ;  the  ceiling  is  to  be  brilliantly  gihied  and 
painted,  as  it  was  of  yore,  and  the  tnioery  aoid  sculp- 
tures around  the  walls  are  to  be  faithfully  renewed 
from  what  remains  of  the  original  patterns. 

After  viewing  the  chapter-house,  the  verger  —  an 
elderly  man  of  grave,  benign  manner,  clad  in  blaek 
and  talking  of  tlie  cathedral  and  the  monuments  aa 
if  he  loved  them  — led  us  again  into  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral,  and  thence  witlkin  the  screen  of  tlie  choir. 
The  screen  is  as  poor  as  possible,  —  mere  barren 
wood-work,  without  the  least  attempt  at  beauty.  In 
the  chancel  thci*e  are  some  meagre  ])atcheB  of  old 
glass,  and  some  of  modem  date,  not  very  well  worth 
looking  at.  We  saw  several  inten-stlng  monuments 
in  this  part  of  tlie  cathedral,  —  one  belonging  to  the 
ducal  family  of  Somerset,  and  erected  in  the  reign  of 
«laraes  I. ;  it  is  of  marble,  and  extremely  splendid  and 
elaborate,  with  kneeling  figures  and  all  manner  of 
magnificence,  —  more  than  I  have  seen  in  any  monu- 
ment except  that  of  Mavy  of  Scotland  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  more  ancient  tombs  are  alno  very  numer- 
ous, and  among  them  that  of  the  Bishop  who  founded 
the  cathediul.  Within  the  screen,  itgainst  the  wall, 
is  erected  a  monmiient,  by  Chantrey,  to  the  Earl  of 
Midmesbujy ;  a  full-length  statue  of  the  Earl  in  a  half- 
recumbent  p<vsition,  holding  an  open  volume  and  look- 
ing upwanl,  —  a  noble  work,  —  a  calm,  wise,  thought- 
ful, tinn,  and  not  nnbenignant  face.  Beholding  its 
expression,  it  i*e;illy  was  impossible  not  to  have  faith 
in  the  high  character  of  the  individual  thus  repre- 
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sented ;  and  I  have  seldom  felt  this  e£fect  from  auy 
monumental  bast  or  statue,  though  I  presume  it  is  al- 
ways aimed  at. 

I  am  wejiry  of  trying  to  describe  cathedrals.  It  is 
utterly  useless  ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  giving  the 
general  efftnit,  or  any  shallow  of  it,  and  it  is  mLserable 
to  put  downa  a  few  items  of  tombstones,  aud  a  bit  of 
glass  from  a  paiutL'd  window,  as  if  the  gloom  aud 
glory  of  the  edifice  wore  thus  to  be  ivprodu**«il.  Ca- 
thedi'als  are  ahiiost  the  only  things  (if  even  those)  that 
have  quite  filled  out  my  ideal  here  in  this  old  world ; 
and  cathedrals  often  make  uie  miserable  from  my  in- 
adequacy to  take  them  wholly  in ;  and,  above  all,  I 
despise  myself  when  I  sit  down  to  describe  them. 

We  now  walked  around  the  Close,  whii-.h  is  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  quaintest  and  conifortablest 
ecclesiastical  residences  that  can  be  imagined.  These 
are  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  Dean  and  the  canons, 
and  whatever  otlicr  high  officers  compose  the  Bishop^s 
staff ;  and  there  was  one  large  brick  mansion,  old,  but 
not  so  ancient  as  the  rest,  which  we  t*>ok  to  be  the 
Bishop's  palace.  I  never  beheld  anything  —  1  must 
aay  again  —  so  cosey,  so  ijidicative  of  domestic  com- 
fort for  whole  centuries  together,  —  houses  so  fit  to 
live  in  or  to  die  in,  and  where  it  would  be  so  pleasant 
to  lead  a  young  wife  beneath  the  antique  poi-tal,  and 
dwell  with  her  till  husband  and  wife  were  patriarchal, 
—  as  these  delectable  old  houses.  They  belong  natu- 
rally to  the  cathedral,  and  have  a  necessary  relation  to 
it,  and  its  sanctity  is  somehow  thrown  over  them  all, 
so  that  they  do  not  quite  belong  to  this  world,  though 
they  look  full  to  overflowing  of  whatever  earthly 
things  are  good  for  man.  These  are  places,  however, 
in  which  mankind  makes   no   progress ;  the  rushing 
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tumiilt  of  human  life  here  subsides  into  a  deep,  quiet 
pool,  witli  perhaps  a  gentle  circular  etUly,  but  no  on- 
ward movement.  The  B:uue  identical  thonglit,  I  sup- 
pose, goes  round  in  a  slow  whirl  from  one  gt?neration 
to  another,  as  I  luive  seen  a  withered  leaf  do  in  the 
vortex  of  a  brook.  In  the  front  of  the  eathodral  there 
18  a  most  stately  and  l>eautiful  tree,  wlkich  flings  its 
verdure  upward  to  a  very  lofty  height ;  but  fai-  above 
it  rises  the  tall  spire,  dwai*fiiig  the  great  tree  by  com- 
parison. 

When  the  cathedral  had  sufficiently  oppressed  us 
with  its  beauty,  we  returned  to  sublunary  matters, 
and  went  wandering  about  Salisbury  in  search  of  a 
luncheon,  which  we  finally  tiK>k  in  a  confectioner's 
shop.  Then  we  inquired  hitlier  and  thither,  at  various 
livery^tables,  for  a  conveyance  to  Stonehenge,  and  at 
last  took  a  fly  from  the  Lamb  Hotel.  The  drive  vbs 
over  a  turnpike  for  the  first  seven  miles,  over  a  bare, 
ridgy  country,  showing  little  to  interest  us.  We 
passed  a  party  of  seven  or  eight  men,  in  a  coarse  uni- 
form dress,  i"esembling  that  worn  by  convicts,  and  ap- 
parently under  the  guardianship  of  a  stout,  authorita- 
tive, yet  rather  kindly-W>kinj^  man  with  a  cane.  Our 
driver  said  that  they  were  lunatics  from  a  neighbor- 
ing asylum,  out  for  a  walk. 

Seven  miles  from  Salisbury,  we  turned  aside  from 
the  turnjyike,  and  drove  two  miles  across  Salisbury 
Plain,  which  is  an  apparently  boimdlcss  extent  of  un- 
enclosed land,  tioeless  and  Iiouscless.  It  is  not  exactly 
a  plain,  but  a  green  sea  of  long  an<l  gentle  swells  and 
subsidences,  affording  views  of  miles  upon  miles  to  a 
very  far  horizon.  We  passed  lai-ge  flocks  of  sheep, 
with  the  shepherds  watching  them ;  but  the  dogs  seemed 
to  take  moat  of  the  care  of  the  flocks  upon  their  own 
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shoulderB,  and  would  scamper  to  trim  the  sheep  when 
they  inclined  to  stray  wliither  they  Bhould  not ;  and 
then  arose  a  thousaud-fuld  bleating,  not  unpleasant  to 
the  ear ;  for  it  did  not  apparently  indicate  any  fear  or 
discomfoil;  on  the  part  of  the  flock.  The  slieep  and 
lamhs  are  all  bhu^k-faced,  and  have  a  very  funny  ex- 
pression. As  we  drove  over  the  plain  (my  seat  was 
beside  the  driver),  1  saw  at  a  distance  a  cluster  of 
large  gray  stones,  mostly  standing  upright,  and  some 
of  tliem  slightly  inclined  towards  each  other,  —  very 
iirregular,  and  so  far  off  forming  no  verj'  pictiiresque 
or  noteworthy  spectacle.  Of  course  I  knew  at  once 
that  this  was 


STONEHENGE, 

and  also  knew  that  the  reality  was  going  to  dwindle 
wofuUy  within  my  ideal,  as  almost  everything  else 
does.  When  we  reached  the  spot,  we  found  a  picnic- 
party  just  finishing  their  dinner,  on  one  of  the  over- 
thrown stones  of  the  druidical  temple ;  and  within  the 
sacred  circle  an  artist  was  painting  a  wretched  daub 
of  the  scene,  and  an  old  shephcitl  —  the  very  Shep- 
herd of  Salisbui-y  Plain  —  sat  erect  in  the  centre  of 
the  ruin. 

There  never  was  a  ruder  thing  than  Stonehenge 
made  by  mortal  hands.  It  is  so  very  rude  that  it 
seems  as  if  Nature  and  mjm  hiul  worked  upon  it  with 
one  consent,  and  so  it  i3  all  the  stranger  and  more  im- 
pressive from  its  rudeness.  The  spectator  wonders  to 
see  art  and  contrivance,  and  a  regular  and  even  some- 
what intricate  plan,  l>eneath  all  the  uncouth  simplicity 
of  this  arrangement  of  rough  stones ;  and  certainly, 
whatever  was  the  intellectiuil  and  scientific  advance- 
ment of  the  people  who  built  Stonehenge,  no  succeed- 
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ing  architects  will  ever  have  a  right  to  tritimph  over 
them  ;  for  nobody's  work  in  after  times  is  likely  to  en- 
dure tlD  it  becomes  a  mystery  as  to  who  built  it,  and 
how,  and  for  what  purpose.  Apart  from  the  moral 
consideratious  suggested  by  it,  Stonehenge  is  not  very 
well  worth  seeing.  Materially,  it  is  one  of  the  i)Oorest 
of  spectacles,  and  when  complete,  it  must  have  been 
even  less  picturesque  than  now,  —  a  few  huge,  rough 
stones,  very  imperfectly  squared,  standing  on  end,  and 
each  group  of  two  su])porting  a  third  large  stone  on 
their  tops ;  other  stones  of  tlje  same  pattern  over- 
thrown and  tumbled  one  upon  another ;  iuul  the  whole 
comprised  witluu  a  circuit  of  about  a  hundi-ed  feet 
diameter  ;  the  short,  shecp-ci^opped  grass  of  Salisbury 
Plain  growing  among  all  these  uncouth  bowlders-  I 
am  not  sure  that  a  misty,  lowering  day  would  not 
have  better  suiteil  Stonehenge,  as  the  dreary  midpoint 
of  the  great,  desolate,  trackless  plain  ;  not  literally 
trackless,  however,  for  the  London  and  Exeter  Road 
passes  within  fifty  yards  of  the  ruins,  and  another 
roa<l  intersects  it. 

After  we  had  been  there  about  an  hour,  there  came 
a  horseman  within  the  Druiirs  circle,  —  evidently  a 
clerical  personage  by  his  white  neckcloth,  though  his 
loose  gray  riding  pantaloons  were  not  quite  in  keep- 
ing.     He  looked  at  us  rather  earnestly,  and  at  last 

addressed  Mrs. ,  aud  announce<l  himself  as  Mr. 

Ilinchman,  — a  clergyman  whom  she  had  l>een  trying 
to  find  in  Salisbury,  iu  order  to  avail  herself  of  him  as 
a  cicerone  ;  and  he  had  now  ridden  hitlier  to  meet  us. 
He  told  us  that  the  artist  whom  we  found  here  could 
give  us  more  information  tlian  anybody  alxiut  Stone- 
henge; for  it  seems  he  has  spent  a  great  many  ycara 
here,  painting  and  selling  his  poor  sketches  to  visitors^ 
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and  also  selling  a  book  which  his  father  wrote  about 
the  remains.  This  man  showed,  indeed,  a  pretty  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  these  old  stones,  and  pointed 
out  what  is  thought  to  be  the  altar-stone,  and  told  us 
of  some  relation  between  this  stone  and  two  other 
atones,  and  the  rising  of  the  sun  at  midsummer,  which 
might  indicate  that  Stonehenge  \va8  a  temple  of  solar 
worship.  He  pointed  out,  too,  to  how  little  depth  the 
stones  wei*e  planted  in  the  earth,  insomuch  that  I  have 
no  doubt  the  American  frosts  would  overthrow  Stone- 
henge in  a  single  winter ;  and  it  is  wonderfid  that  it 
shoidil  liave  stood  so  long,  even  in  Eu^^laiul.  I  have 
forgotten  what  else  he  said  ;  but  I  bought  one  of  his 
boohs,  and  find  it  a  very  imsatisfactory  performance, 
being  chiefly  taken  up  with  an  attemj>t  to  prove  these 
remains  to  be  an  antediluWan  work,  constructed,  I 
think  the  author  says,  tmder  the  superintendence  of 
Father  Adam  himself  !  Before  our  departure  we  were 
requested  to  write  our  names  in  the  album  which  the 
artist  keeps  for  the  puqwHc  ;  and  he  pointed  out  Ex- 
President  Fillmore's  autogi-aph,  and  those  of  one  or 
two  other  Americans  who  have  been  here  witliin  a 
short  time.  It  is  a  very  curious  life  that  this  artist 
leads,  in  this  great  solitude,  and  haunting  Stonehenge 
like  the  ghost  of  a  Druid ;  but  he  is  a  brisk  little  man, 
and  very  comnmnicativc  on  his  one  subject. 

Mr.  Hinclunan  rode  with  us  over  the  plain,  and 
pointed  out  Salisbury  ajm-e,  visible  close  to  Stone- 
henge. Under  his  guidauL-e  we  returned  liy  a  differ- 
ent road  from  that  which  brought  us  thither,  —  and  a 
much  more  delightfiU  one.  I  think  I  never  saw  such 
continued  sylvan  beauty  as  this  road  showed  us,  pass- 
ing through  a  good  deal  of  woodland  scenery,  —  fine 
old  trees,  standing  each  within  its  own  space,  and  thus 
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having  full  liberty  to  outspread  itself,  and  wax  strong 
and  liroaxi  for  ages,  instead  of  being  crowded,  and  thus 
■stifled  and  emaciated,  as  human  beings  are  here,  and 
forest-trees  are  in  America.  Hedges,  too,  and  the 
rich,  rich  verdure  of  England ;  and  villages  full  of  pic- 
turesque old  housea,  thatched,  and  ivied,  or  perhajis 
overrun  with  roses,  —  and  a  stately  mansion  in  the 
Elizabethaji  style  ;  and  a  quiet  stream,  gliding  onwanl 
without  a  lipple  from  its  own  motion,  but  rippled  by  a 
large  fish  darting  across  it ;  and  over  all  this  scene  a 
gentle,  friendly  sunshine,  not  ardent  enough  to  crisp 
a  single  leaf  or  blade  of  grass.  Nor  must  the  %'illage 
church  bo  forgotten,  with  its  square,  battlementod 
tower,  dating  back  to  the  epocli  of  the  Normans.     We 

«aUed  at  a  bouse  where  one  of  Mrs. 'a  pupils  was 

residing  with  her  aunt,  — a  thatclied  house  of  two  sto- 
ries high,  built  in  what  was  originally  a  sand-pit,  but 
whicli,  in  the  coiu-se  of  a  good  many  years,  has  been 
transformed  into  the  most  delightful  and  homelike  lit- 
tle nook  almost  that  can  be  found  in  England.  A 
thatched  cottage  suggests  a  x^ry  rude  dwelling  indeed ; 
but  this  had  a  pleasant  parlor  and  drawing-room,  and 
chambers  with  lattice-windows,  opening  close  beneath 
the  thatched  roof ;  and  the  tliatcli  itself  gives  an  air 
to  the  place  as  if  it  were  a  biixlVnest,  or  some  such 
simple  and  natural  habitation.  The  occupants  are  an 
elderly  clergj'man,  retired  from  professional  duty,  and 
his  sister ;  and  having  nothing  else  to  do,  and  sufii- 
cient  means,  they  employ  tliemselves  in  beiintif^nng 
tliis  sweet  little  retreat,  —  planting  new  shrubbery, 
laying  out  new  walks  ai-oimd  it,  and  helping  Nature 
to  a<ld  continually  another  charm ;  and  Nature  is  cer^ 
tainly  a  more  genial  playfellow  in  Englanfl  than  in 
my  own  country.  She  is  always  I'cady  to  lend  her  aid 
to  any  beautifying  purpose. 
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Leaving  these  good  people,  who  were  very  hospi- 
table, giving  tea  and  ofEering  wine,  we  reached  Salis- 
bury in  time  to  take  the  train  for  Southampton. 

June  ISth.  —  Yesterday  we  left  the  Castle  Hotel, 
after  paying  a  bill  of  i)20  for  a  little  more  than  a 
week's  boai-d.  In  America  we  could  not  very  well 
have  lived  so  simply,  but  we  might  have  lived  luxuri- 
ously for  half  the  money.  This  Castle  Hotel  was  once 
an  old  Roman  castle,  the  lantUoi'd  says,  and  the  circu- 
lar sweej)  of  the  tower  i.s  still  seen  towards  the  street, 
although,  being  painted  white,  and  buUt  up  with  mod- 
ern ailciitions,  it  would  not  l)e  taken  for  an  anriiait 
structure.  There  is  a  dungeon  beneath  it,  in  which 
the  landlord  keeps  hia  wine. 

J and  I,  quitting  the  hotel,  walked   towards 

Shirley,  along  the  water-side,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  follow  in  a  fly.  There  are  many  traces, 
along  the  shore,  of  the  fortifications  by  which  South- 
ampton was  formerly  defended  towards  the  water,  and 
very  probably  their  foundations  n»ay  be  as  ancient 
as  Roman  times.  Our  hotel  was  no  doubt  connected 
with  tliis  chain  of  defeucen,  which  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  Buccessiou  of  round  towers,  with  a  wall  ex- 
tending from  one  to  another.  We  saw  two  or  three 
of  these  towers  still  standing,  and  likely  to  stand, 
though  ivy-grown  and  ruinous  at  the  summit,  and  in* 
termixed  and  even  amalgamated  with  pot-houses  and 
mean  dwellings ;  and  often,  tlu-ough  an  antique  arch, 
there  was  a  narrow  doorway,  gi^Hng  access  to  the 
house  of  some  sailor  or  laborer  or  ai'tisan,  and  his 
wife  gossiping  at  it  with  her  neighbor,  or  his  children 
playing  about  it. 

After  getting  beyond  the  precincts  of  Southampton 
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oiir  walk  waa  not  very  interesting,  except  to  J , 

who  kept  iTimiiug  down  to  the  verge  of  the  water, 
looking  for  shells  and  sea  insects. 


June  2dth.  —  Yeatenlay,  28th,  I  left  Liverpool  from 
the  Lime  Street  station ;  an  exceedingly  hot  day  for 
England,  insomuch  that  the  rail  carriages  were  ivally 
uncomfoi*table.  I  have  now  passed  over  the  London 
and  Northwestern  Railway  so  often  that  the  northern 
part  of  it  is  very  wearisome,  especially  as  it  has  few 
features  of  interest  even  to  a  new  observer.  At  Staf- 
ford —  no,  at  Wolverhampton  —  we  diverged  to  a 
track  wliieh  I  have  passed  over  only  ouce  before..  We 
stopped  an  hour  and  a  quarter  at  Wolverhampton,  and 
I  walked  up  into  the  town,  which  is  large  and  old,  — 
old,  at  least,  in  its  ])lan,  or  lack  of  plan,  —  tlie  streets 
being  irregulai*,  and  straggling  over  an  uneven  sur- 
face. Like  many  of  the  English  towns,  it  reminds 
me  of  Boston,  though  dingi(»r.  The  sun  wa.s  so  hot 
that  I  actually  sought  the  shadly  sides  of  tlie  streets ; 
and  thi^,  of  itself,  is  one  long  step  towards  establishing 
a  resemblance  between  an  English  town  and  an  Amer- 
ican one. 

English  railway  carriages  seem  to  me  more  tire- 
some than  any  other ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  the 
greater  motion,  arising  from  their  more  elastic  springs, 
A  slow  train,  too,  like  tliat  which  I  was  now  in,  is 
more  tiresome  than  a  quick  one,  at  least  to  the  spirits, 
whatever  it  may  be  to  the  body.  We  loitered  along 
through  afternoon  and  evening,  stopping  at  every  lit- 
tle station,  and  nowhere  getting  to  the  top  of  our 
speed,  till  at  last,  in  the  late  dusk,  we  reached 
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and  I  pat  up  at  the  Wellington  Hotel,  which  ia  but  a 
little  way  from  the  station.  1  took  ten  and  a  slice  or 
two  of  liam  in  the  coffee-rooni,  and  had  a  little  talk 
with  two  j)eople  tliere  ;  one  of  whom,  on  learning  that 
I  was  an  American,  said,  ^*  But  I  suppose  you  have 
now  been  in  England  some  time  ?  "  He  meant,  find- 
ing me  not  absolutely  a  savage,  that  I  must  have  been 
caught  a  good  while  ago.  .  ,  . 

The  next  morning  I  went  into  the  city,  the  hotel 
being  on  its  outskirts,  and  rambled  along  in  search  of 
the  catheditil.  Some  church-l>ell3  were  chiming  and 
clashing  for  a  wedding  or  otlier  fcstid  oeuasiou,  and  I 
followed  the  sounds  supposing  that  it  might  proceed 
from  the  cathedral,  but  this  was  not  the  ea«e.  It  was 
not  till  I  had  got  to  a  bridge  over  the  Severn,  quite 
out  of  the  town,  that  I  aaw  again  its  tower,  aud  knew 
bow  to  shape  n»y  course  towards  it. 

I  did  not  see  much  that  was  strange  or  interesting 
in  Gloucester.  It  iH  old,  with  a  good  many  of  those 
antique  Elizabethan  houses  with  two  or  tlu'ee  peaked 
gables  on  a  line  together  ;  several  old  clnirt*li«'B,  whit?h 
always  cluster  about  a  cathedi*al,  like  cliiekeus  round 
a  ben ;  a  hospital  for  decayed  tradesmen ;  another  for 
blue-coat  boys ;  a  great  many  butcher's  shops,  scattered 
in  all  parts  of  the  to\Mi,  oi>en  in  front,  with  a  coimter 
or  diesser  on  which  to  display  the  meat,  just  in  the  old 
fashion  of  Shakespeare's  house.  It  is  a  lai'ge  town, 
and  lias  a  gixid  deal  of  liveliness  and  bustle,  in  a  pro- 
vincial way.  In  short,  judging  by  the  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses,  ami  the  people  of  agi'icultural  aspect  that 
I  saw  about  the  streets,  I  should  think  it  must  have 
been  market-day.     I  looked  here  and  there  for  the  old 
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Bell  Inn,  because,  unlejw  I  misremember,  Fielding 
brings  Tom  Jones  to  this  inn,  while  he  and  Partridge 
were  travelling  t<tgetber.  It  is  still  extant ;  for,  on 
iny  arrival  the  night  before,  a  runner  from  it  had 
aakcd  me  to  go  thither ;  but  I  forgot  its  celebrity  at 
the  moment.  I  saw  notlilug  of  it  in  my  rambles  about 
Gloucester,  but  at  last  I  found 
• 

THE  CATHEDRAL, 

though  I  found  no  point  from  which  a  good  view  of 
the  exterior  can  be  seen. 

It  has  a  very  beautiful  and  rich  outside,  however, 
and  a  lofty  tower,  ver}'  large  and  ponderous,  but  so 
finished  ofF,  and  adorned  with  pinnacles,  and  all  man- 
ner of  arehitt*ctural  doviees,  —  wherewith  these  old 
builders  knew  how  to  alle\'iate  their  massive  struc- 
tures, —  that  it  seems  to  sit  lightly  in  the  air.  The 
porch  was  open,  and  some  Wf»rkmen  were  trundling 
barn)wa  into  the  nave ;  so  I  followed,  and  found  two 
young  women  sitting  just  within  the  porch,  one  of 
whom  offered  to  show  me  round  the  cathedral.  There 
was  a  great  dust  in  the  nave,  arising  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  workiuen.  They  ha<l  been  laying  a  new 
pavement,  and  sera[)ing  away  the  plaster,  which  had 
heretofore  been  laid  over  the  pillare  and  walls.  The 
pillars  come  out  from  the  process  as  good  as  new,  — 
great,  round,  massive  columns,  not  clustered  like  those 
of  most  cathedrals;  they  ai*e  twenty-one  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  support  semicircular  arches.  I  think 
there  are  seven  of  these  columns,  on  each  side  of  the 
nave,  which  did  not  impress  me  as  very  spacious ;  and 
the  dust  and  racket  of  the  work-people  quite  destroyed 
the  effect  which  should  have  been  produced  by  the 
aisles  and  arches ;  so  that  I  hardly  stopped  to  glance 
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at  this  part,  though  I  saw  some  mural  monuments  and 
recumbent  statues  along  the  walb. 

The  choir  is  separatetl  from  the  nave  by  the  usual 
screen,  and  now  by  a  saiI<*lotli  or  something  of  that 
kind,  drawn  aorosa,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  dnst, 
while  the  repairs  aiv  going  on.  When  the  young 
woman  conducted  me  hitlier,  T  was  at  once  stinick  by 
the  magnificent  eastern  window,  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land, wliich  fills,  or  looks  vast  enough  to  fill,  all  that 
end  of  the  cathedral,  —  a  most  splendid  window,  full 
of  old  painted  glass,  which  looked  as  bright  as  sun- 
shine, though  the  sun  was  not  really  shining  through 
it.  The  riM>f  of  the  choir  is  of  oak  and  verj'  fine,  and 
as  much  as  ninety  feet  high.  There  are  chapels  open- 
ing from  the  choir,  and  within  them  the  moniunents 
of  the  eminent  people  who  built  them,  and  of  bene- 
factors or  prelates,  or  of  those  otherwise  illustrious  in 
their  day.  My  recollection  of  what  I  saw  here  is  very 
dim  and  confused ;  more  so  than  I  anticipated.  I  re- 
member somewhere  within  the  choir  the  tomb  of  Ed- 
ward II.  with  his  effig)'  upon  the  top  of  it,  in  a  long 
robe,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  ball  and  sceptre 
in  his  hand ;  likewise,  a  statue  of  Robert,  son  of  the 
Conqueror,  carved  in  Irish  oak  and  painted.  He  lolls 
in  an  easy  jKisture  on  his  tomb,  with  one  leg  crossed 
lightly  over  the  otlier,  to  denote  that  he  was  a  Cru- 
Bader.  There  are  several  monuments  of  mitred  abbots 
who  formerly  presided  over  the  cathedral.  A  Cavalier 
and  his  wife,  with  the  dress  of  the  period  elaborately 
represented,  lie  side  by  side  in  excellent  preservation ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  their  noses  are  very 
j^promineut,  they  have  come  down  fi*om  the  past  with- 
mt  any  wear  and  tear.  The  date  of  the  Cavalier's 
tth  is  1637,  and  I  think  his  statue  eoidd  not  have 
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been  sculptured  until  after  the  Restoration,  else  he  and 
his  doQie  would  hardly  have  come  through  Cromwell's 
time  unscathed.  Here,  as  in  all  the  other  churches  in 
England,  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  stabled  his  horses, 
and  broken  the  windows,  and  belaboi*ed  the  old  mon- 
uments. 

There  is  one  large  and  beautiful  chapel,  styled  the 
Toady's  Chapel,  which  is,  indeed,  a  chun^h  by  itself, 
lieing  ninety  feet  long,  and  comprising  everything  that 
appertains  to  a  place  of  worship.  Here,  too,  there  are 
monuments,  and  on  the  Hoor  are  many  old  bricks  and 
tilcH,  with  inscriptions  on  them,  or  Gothic  devices, 
and  flat  tombstones,  with  coats  of  anus  sculptured  on 
them ;  as,  indeed,  there  are  everywhere  else,  except  in 
the  nave,  where  the  new  pavement  has  obliterated 
them.  After  viewing  the  choir  and  the  chapels,  the 
young  woman  led  me  down  into,  the  crypts  below, 
where  the  dea<l  })ersous  who  are  c*imniemorated  in  the 
upper  regions  were  buried.  The  low  ponderous  pillars 
and  arches  of  these  crypts  are  supposed  to  be  older 
than  the  upper  portions  of  the  building.  They  are 
about  as  perfect,  1  suppose,  as  when  new,  but  very 
damp,  dreiiry,  and  darksome  ;  and  the  arches  intersect 
one  another  so  intricately,  that,  if  the  girl  had  de- 
serted me,  I  might  o^isily  have  got  lost  there.  These 
are  chapels  where  masses  used  to  be  said  for  the  souls 
of  the  deceased  ;  and  my  guide  said  that  a  great  many 
skulls  and  lyones  ha<l  been  dug  up  hei*e.  No  doubt  a 
vast  popidatiou  has  l>een  de|>osited  in  the  course  of 
a  thousand  years.  I  saw  two  white  skidls,  in  a  niche, 
grinning,  as  skulls  jilways  do,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  see  the  joke.  These  cry])ta,  or  crypts  like  these,  are 
doubtless,  what  Congreve  calls  the  "  aisles  and  monu- 
mental caves  of  Death,"  iu  that  passage  which  Dr. 
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Jolmson  admired  so  muoh.  They  are  very  singidar, 
—  something  like  a  dark  shadow  or  dismal  rej)etition 
of  the  upper  church  below  grouud. 

Ascending  from  the  crypts,  we  went  next  to  the 
cloisterf),  which  are  in  a  very  perfect  state,  and  form 
an  unbroken  square  al>out  the  green  gras»  -  plot,  en- 
cloded  within.  HeiiB  also  it  \&  said  Cromwell  Btablcd 
his  horses;  but  if  so,  they  were  remarkably  quiet 
beasts,  for  tombstones,  which  form  the  pavement,  are 
not  broken,  nor  era<'ked,  nor  bear  any  hfM>f  -  marks. 
All  around  the  cloisters,  too,  the  stone  tracery  that 
shnts  them  in  like  a  closed  curtain,  carefully  drawn, 
remains  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  monks,  insomuch 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  g]imj>Ae  of  the  green  en- 
closure. Probably  there  used  to  be  painted  glass  in 
the  larger  apertures  of  this  Btone-work ;  otherwise  it  is 
perfect.  These  cloisters  are  very  different  from  the 
free,  open,  and  airy  ones  of  Salisbury  ;  but  they  are 
more  in  accordance  with  our  notions  of  monkish  hab- 
its ;  and  even  at  this  day,  if  I  were  a  canon  of  Glouces- 
ter, 1  woidd  put  that  dim  ambiilatr>ry  to  a  gootl  use. 
The  library  is  adjacent  to  the  cloisters,  and  I  saw  some 
rows  of  folios  and  quartos.  I  have  nothing  else  to  re- 
cord about  the  catlietlral,  though  if  I  were  to  stay 
there  a  montli,  I  suppOHC  it  might  then  begin  U^  l)e 
understood.  It  is  wicked  to  look  at  these  solemn  old 
churches  in  a  hurry.  By  tlie  by,  it  was  not  buQt  in  a 
hurry ;  but  in  full  three  htmdred  years,  having  been 
begun  in  1188  and  only  finished  in  1498,  not  a  great 
many  years  before  Papistry  began  to  go  out  of  vogue 
in  England. 

From  Gloucester  I  took  the  rail  for  Basingstoke  be- 
fore noon.  TIxe  first  part  of  the  journey  was  through 
an  uncommonly  beautiful  tract  of  country,  hilly,  but 
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not  wild ;  a  tender  and  graceful  picturesqueness,  — 
fine,  single  trees  and  clumps  of  trers,  and  aoinetimes 
wide  woods,  scattered  over  the  landscape,  and  Riling 
the  nooks  of  the  hills  with  luxuriant  foliage.  Old  vil- 
lages scattei'e<l  frequently  along  our  track,  looking 
very  peaceful,  with  the  i>eaoe  of  paat  ages  lingering 
about  them  ;  and  a  rich,  rural  verdure  of  antique  cul- 
tivation everywhere.  Old  country-seats  —  specimens 
of  tlie  old  English  hall  or  manor-house  —  appeared  on 
the  hill-sides,  with  park -scenery  siuromiding  the  man- 
sions ;  and  the  gray  elmrchea  rose  in  the  midst  of  all 
tlie  little  towns.  The  beauty  of  English  scenery  makes 
me  desperate,  it  is  so  im]>ossible  to  describe  it,  or  in 
any  way  to  record  its  impression,  and  such  a  pity  to 
leave  it  undescribcd  ;  ami,  moreover,  I  always  feel  tliat 
I  do  not  get  from  it  a  hundnKlth  or  a  millionth  part 
of  the  enjoyment  that  tliere  ivally  is  in  it,  hurrying 
past  it  thus.  I  was  really  glatl  when  we  rumbled  into 
a  tunnel,  piercing  for  a  lung  distance  tlu'ough  a  hill ; 
and  emerging  on  the  other  side,  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  comparatively  level  and  uninteresting  tract  of  coun- 
try, which  lasted  till  we  reacheii  Southampton.  Eng- 
lish scenery,  to  be  appreciated  and  to  be  reproduced 
with  pen  and  pencil,  requires  to  be  dwelt  up4m  long, 
and  to  be  wrought  out  with  the  nicest  touches.  A 
coarse  and  hasty  brush  is  not  the  instrument  for  such 
work. 


■ 


Jtdy  6tL  —  Monday,  June  30th,  was  a  warm  and 
beautiful  day,  and  my  wife  and  I  took  a  cab  from 
Southampton  and  drove  to 

NETLEY    ABBEY, 

about  three  or  four  miles.     The  remains  of  the  Abbey 
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stand  in  a  sheltered  place,  but  witliin  view  of  South- 
ampton Water  ;  and  it  is  a  most  picturesque  and  per- 
fect ruin,  all  ivy-grown,  of  course,  and  with  great  trees 
where  the  pillars  of  the  nave  used  to  stand,  aaid  also 
in  the  refectory  and  the  cloister  court ;  and  so  much 
soil  on  the  summit  of  the  broken  walls,  tliat  weeds 
flourish  abundantly  there,  and  grass  too ;  and  there 
was  a  wild  rose-bush,  iu  fidl  bloom,  as  much  as  thirty 

or  forty  feet  from  tlio  f]jround.     S and  I  ascended 

a  winding -stair,  leailiiig  up  within  a  round  tower,  the 
steps  much  foot-worn  ;  and,  reaching  the  top,  we  came 
forth  at  the  height  where  a  gallery  had  formerly  run 
round  the  church,  in  tlie  thickness  of  the  wall.  The 
upper  portions  of  the  edifice  were  now  chiefly  thrown 
do^vn ;  but  I  followed  a  foot-path,  on  the  top  of  the 
remaining  wall,  qmto  to  tlie  western  entrance  of  the 
church.  Since  the  time  when  the  Abbey  was  taken 
from  the  monks,  it  has  been  private  property ;  and 
the  possessor,  ui  Hem-y  VIII.'s  days,  or  subsequently, 
built  a  residence  for  hiiuself  within  its  precincts  out  of 
the  old  materials.  This  has  now  entirely  disappeared, 
all  but  some  unsightly  old  masonry,  patched  into  the 
original  walls.  Large  portions  of  the  nun  have  been 
removed,  likewise,  to  be  used  as  building  -  raat/crials 
elsewhere ;  and  this  is  the  Abbey  mentioned,  I  think, 
by  Dr.  Watts,  concerning  which  a  Mr.  William  Tay- 
lor had  a  dream  while  he  was  contemplating  pulling  it 
down.  He  dreamed  that  a  part  of  it  fell  upon  his 
head ;  and,  sure  enough,  a  piece  of  the  wall  did  come 
down  and  crush  him.  In  the  nave  I  saw  a  large  mass 
of  conglomeratetl  stone  that  ha<l  fallen  from  tlie  wall 
between  tlie  nave  and  cloisters,  and  tliought  that  per- 
haps this  was  the  very  mass  that  killed  poor  Mr. 
Taylor. 
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The  niins  arc  extensive  ami  verj'  interesting; ;  but  T 
have  put  off  dea<?ribing  them  too  long,  and  cannot 
make  a  distinct  picture  of  them  now.  Moreover,  ex- 
cept to  a  spectator  skilled  in  architecture,  all  mined 
abbeys  are  pretty  much  alike.  As  we  came  away,  we 
noticed  some  women  making  baskets  at  the  entrance, 
and  one  of  them  urged  as  to  buy  some  of  her  handi- 
work ;  for  that  she  was  the  gypsy  of  Netley  Abbey, 
and  had  lived  among  the  ruins  these  thirty  years.  So 
I  bought  one  for  a  shilling.  She  was  a  woman  with  a 
prominent  nose,  and  weather-tanned^  but  not  very  pio- 
taresque  or  striking. 


TO  BLACKHEATH. 

On  the  6th  July,  we  left  the  Villa,  with  our  enor- 
mous luggage,  and  took  our  departure  from  South- 
aniptou  by  thi^  nwm  train.  The  main  street  of  South- 
ampton, though  it  looks  pretty  fresh  and  bright,  must 
be  really  antique,  there  being  a  great  many  projecting 
windows,  in  the  old-time  style,  and  these  make  the 
vista  of  the  street  very  picturesque.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  missed  seeing  many  things  more  interesting 
than  the  few  that  I  saw.  Om*  journey  to  London  was 
without  any  remarkable  incident,  and  at  the  Waterloo 
station  we  found  one  of  Mr.  Bennoch's  clerks,  imder 
whose  guidance  we  took  two  cabs  for  the  East  Kent 
station  at  London  Bridge,  and  there  railed  to  Black- 
heath,  where  we  arrived  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Thursday  I  went  into  London  liy  one  of  the 
morning  trains,  and  wandered  about  all  day,  —  visit- 
ing tho  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  West- 
minster Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  the  two  latter  of  which 
I   have   already    written    about    in    former  juurnals. 
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On  Friday,   S , 

heath,    and    tbroui^h 


J. 


•,  and  I  walked  over  the 
the  Park  to  Greenwich,  and 
spent  some  hours  in  the  Hospital.  The  painted  hall 
struck  me  much  more  thau  at  my  fii-st  view  of  it ;  it 
is  very  beautiful  indeed,  and  the  effect  of  its  fres- 
coed ceiling;  most  rich  and  ma^ificeut,  the  assemblage 
of  glowing  hues  producing  a  general  result  of  splen- 
dor. .  .  . 

In  the  evening  I  wpnt  with  Mr.  and  Mrs, to  a 

conversazione  at  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland's,  who  lives  on 
Blacklieath.  ...  I  met  with  one  person  who  inter- 
ested me,  —  Mr.  Railey,  the  author  of  "  Festus  " ;  and 
I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  akeatly  acquainted  with 
him.     It  is  the  same  Mr.  Bailey  whom  I  met  a  few 

months  ago,  when  I  first  dined  at  Mr. 's,  —  a 

dark,  handsome,  rather  picturesque-looking  man,  with 
a  gray  beard,  and  dark  hair,  a  littlo  dimmed  with 
gray.  He  is  of  quiet  and  very  agreeable  deportment, 
and  I  liked  him  aud  believed  iu  him.  .  .  .  Thei%  is 
sadness  glooming  out  of  him,  but  no  unkindness  nor 
asperity.  Mrs,  Crosland's  conversazione  was  enriched 
with  a  supj^er,  and  terminated  with  a  dance,  in  which 

Mr. joined  with   heart  and  soul,  but  Mrs. 

■went  to  sleep  in  her  chair,  and  I  would  gladly  have 
followed  her  example  if  I  could  have  found  a  chair  to 
sit  u])on.  In  tlie  course  of  the  evening  I  had  some 
talk  with  a  pale,  nervous  young  lady,  who  has  been  a 
noted  spiritual  mediuiu. 

Yesterday  I  went  into  town  by  the  steamboat  from 

Greenwich  to  Loudon  Bridge,  with  a  nephew  of  Mr. 

's,  and,  calling  at  his  place  of  business,  he  pro- 

onred  us  an  order  from  his  wine-merchants,  by  means 

pf  which  we  were  admitted  into. 
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THE  WINE-VAULTS  OF  THE  LOXDON   DOCKS, 

We  there  found  parties,  with  an  acquaintance,  who 
was  going,  with  two  French  gentlemen,  into  the  vaults. 
It  IB  a  good  deal  like  going  down  into  a  mine,  each 
visitor  being  provided  with  a  lamp  at  the  end  of  a 
Btick  ;  and  following  the  guide  along  dismal  passages, 
running  beneath  tlie  streets,  and  extending  away  in- 
terminably, —  roughly  arched  overhead  with  stone, 
from  Avhic'h  depend  festoons  of  a  sort  of  black  fungus, 
caused  by  tlie  exhalations  of  the  wine.  Nothing  was 
ever  uglier  than  tliis  fungus.  It  is  strange  that  the 
most  ethereal  effervescence  of  rich  wine  can  produce 
nothing  better. 

The  first  series  of  vaults  which  we  entered  were 
filled  with  poii>wine,  and  occupied  a  space  variously 
estimated  at  from  eleven  to  sixteen  acres,  —  which  I 
suppose  would  hold  more  port -wine  than  ever  was 
made.  At  any  rate,  the  pipes  and  butts  were  so 
thickly  piled  that  in  some  places  we  could  hardly 
squeeze  past  them.  We  drank  from  two  or  three  vint- 
ages ;  but  I  was  not  impressed  with  an}'  especial  ex- 
cellence in  the  wine.  We  were  not  the  only  visitors, 
for,  far  in  the  depths  of  the  vault,  we  passed  a  gentle- 
man and  two  young  ladies,  wandering  about  like  the 
ghosts  of  defunct  wine-bibbers,  in  a  Tophet  specially 
prepared  for  them.  People  employed  here  sometimes 
go  astray,  and,  their  lamps  being  extinguished,  they 
remain  long  in  this  everlasting  gloom.  We  went  like- 
wise to  the  vaults  of  sherry-wine,  which  have  the  same 
characteristics  as  those  just  described,  but  are  less  ex- 
tensive. 

It  is  no  guaranty  for  the  excellence  or  even  for  the 
purity  of  the  wine,  that  it  is  kept  in  these  cellars,  un- 
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der  the  lock  and  key  of  the  government ;  for  the  mer- 
chants are  allowed  to  mix  different  vintages,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  pleasure,  and  to  adulterate  it  as  they 
like.  Very  little  of  the  wine  probably  comes  out  aa  it 
goes  in,  or  is  exactly  what  it  pretends  to  be.     I  went 

back  to  Mr. 's  office,  and  we  drove  together  to 

make  some  calls  jointly  and  separately.     1  went  alone 

to  Mrs.  Heywood*8  ;  afterwards  with  Mr. to  the 

American  minister's,  whom  we  found  at  home ;  and 
I  requested  of  him,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  at 
Liverpool,  to  tell  me  the  facts  about  tlie  American 
gentleman  being  refused  admittance  to  the  Levee. 
The  ambassador  did  not  seem  to  me  to  make  his  point 
good  for  having  withdrawn  with  the  rejected  guest. 


July  9th,  (Our  wedding-day.)  —  We  were  invited 
yesterday  evening  to  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's,  where  Jenny 
Lind  was  to  sing ;  so  we  left  Blackheath  at  about 
eight  o'clock  in  a  brougham,  and  reached  Ashley 
Place,  as  the  dusk  was  gathering,  after  nine.  The 
Halls  reside  in  a  handsome  suite  of  apai*tments,  ar- 
ranged on  the  new  system  of  flats,  each  story  con- 
stituting a  separate  tenement,  and  the  various  families 
having  an  entrance-hall  in  common.  The  plan  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Continent,  and  seems  rather  alien  to 
the  tratlitionary  habits  of  the  English  ;  though,  no 
doubt,  a  good  degree  of  seclusion  is  compatible  with 
it.  Mr.  Hall  received  us  with  the  greatest  cordiality 
before  we  entered  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Hall,  too, 
greeted  us  with  most  kindly  warmth.  Jenny  Lind 
bad  not  yet  arrived  ;  but  I  found  Dr.  Mackny  there, 
and  I  was  introtluce<l  to  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  who 
is  a  literary  lady,  though  none  of  her  works  happen  to 
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be  known  to  me.  Soon  the  servant  announced  Madam 
Goldschmidt,  and  this  famous  ladj  made  her  appear- 
ance, looking  quite  difEerent  from  what  I  ex}>ected. 
Mrs.  Hall  established  her  in  the  inner  drawing-room, 
where  was  a  piano  and  a  harp  ;  and  shortly  after,  our 
hostess  came  to  me,  and  said  that  Madam  Gold- 
Schmidt  wished  to  be  introduced  to  me.  Tliere  was 
a  gentle  perem]>toriness  in  the  summons,  that  made 
it  something  like  being  commanded  into  the  presence 
of  a  princess  ;  a  great  favor,  no  doubt,  but  yet  a  little 
humbling  to  the  recipient.  However,  I  acquiesced 
with  due  gratitude,  and  was  presented  accordingly. 
She  made  room  for  me  on  the  sofa,  and  I  sat  down, 
and  begun  to  talk. 

Jenny  Lind  is  rather  tall,  — quit*  tall,  for  a  woman, 
—  certainly  no  beauty,  but  with  sense  and  self-reliance 
in  her  aspect  and  manners.  She  was  suffering  under 
a  severe  cold,  and  seemed  worn  down  besides,  so  prob- 
ably I  saw  her  under  disadvantages.  Her  conversa- 
tion is  quite  simple,  and  I  should  have  great  faitb  in 
her  sincerity  ;  and  there  is  about  her  the  manner  of 
a  person  who  knows  the  world,  and  has  conquered  it. 
She  said  something  or  other  about  **  The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter " ;  and,  on  my  part,  I  paid  her  such  compliments  as 
a  man  could  pay  who  had  never  heard  her  sing.  .  ,  . 
Her  conversational  voice  is  an  agreeable  one,  rather 
deep,  and  not  particularly  smooth.  She  talked  about 
America,  and  of  our  unwholesome  modes  of  life,  as  to 
eating  an<l  exercise,  and  of  the  ill-health  especially  of 
our  women ;  but  I  opposed  this  view  as  far  as  I  could 
with  any  truth,  insinuating  my  opinion  that  we  are 
about  as  healthy  as  other  people,  and  affirming  for  a 
certainty  that  we  live  longer.  In  good  faith,  so  far 
as  I  have  any  knowledge  of  the  matter,  the  women  of 


England  are  as  generally  out  of  health  as  those  of 
America ;  always  something  has  gone  Mrrong  with 
them  ;  and  as  for  Jenny  Lind,  she  looks  wan  and  worn 
enough  to  be  an  American  herself.  This  charge  of 
ill-health  is  almost  universally  brought  forward  against 
us  nowadays,  —  and,  taking  the  whole  country  to- 
gether, I  do  not  believe  the  statistics  will  bear  it  out 


Tlie  rooms,  which  were  respectably  filled  when  we 
arrivetl,  were  now  getting  quite  full.  I  saw  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, the  American  man  of  libraries,  and  had  some 
talk  with  him ;  and  Durham,  the  sciUptor ;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  lijdl  introduced  me  to  variotxs  people,  some 
of  whom  were  of  note, — for  instance.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent,  a  man  of  the  world,  of  some  parliamentary 
distinction,  wearing  a  star ;  Mr.  Samuel  Lover,  a  most 
good-natured,  pleasant  Irishman,  vnih  a  shining  and 
twinkling  visage  :  Miss  Jewsbury,  whom  I  found  very 
conversable.  She  is  known  in  literature,  but  not  to 
me.  We  talked  about  Emerson,  whom  she  seems  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  while  he  was  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  she  mentioned  that  Miss  Martineau  had 
given  him  a  lock  of  hair ;  it  was  not  her  own  hair,  but 
a  mummy's. 

After  our  return,  Mrs. told  us  that  Miss  Jews- 
bury  had  written,  among  other  tilings,  three  histories, 

and  as  she  asked  me  to  introduce  her  to  S ,  and 

means  to  cultivate  our  acquaintance,  it  would  be  well 
to  know  something  of  them.  We  were  told  that  she 
is  now  employed  in  some  literary  undertaking  of  Lady 
Morgan's,  who,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  is  still  circulat- 
ing in  society,  and  is  as  brisk  in  faculties  as  ever.  I 
should  like  to  see  her  ladyship*  that  is,  I  shoidd  not 
be  eorry  to  see  her ;  for  distinguished  people  are  so 
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much  on  a  par  with  others,  socially,  tliat  it  would  be 
foolish  to  be  overjoyed  at  seeing  anybody  whomsoever. 
Leaving  out  the  iUustrioua  Jenny  Lind,  I  suspect 
that  I  was  myself  the  greatest  lion  of  the  evening ;  for 
a  good  many  persons  sought  the  felicity  of  knowing 
me,  and  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  when  that  honor 
and  happiness  was  conferred  on  them.  It  is  surely 
very  wrong  and  ill-mannered  in  people  to  ask  for  an 
introduction  unless  they  are  prepared  to  make  talk ; 
it  throws  too  great  an  expense  and  trouble  on  the 
wretched  lion,  who  is  compelled,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  convert  a  convei'saljle  substance  out  of  thin 
air,  perhaps  for  the  twentioth  time  that  evening.  I 
am  sure  I  did  not  say  —  and  I  think  I  did  not  hear  said 
—  one  rememberable  word  in  the  course  of  this  visit ; 
thougli,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  rather  agreeable  one.  In 
due  season  ices  and  jellies  were  handed  about ;  and  some 
ladies  and  gentlemen  —  professional,  perhaps  —  were 
kind  enough  to  sing  songs,  and  play  on  the  piano  and 
harp,  while  i^ersons  in  remote  comers  went  on  with 
whatever  conversation  they  hatl  in  hand.  Then  came 
supper  ;  but  there  were  so  many  people  to  go  into  the 
supper-room  that  we  could  not  all  crowd  thither  to- 
gether, and,  coming  late,  I  got  nothing  but  some 
sponge -cake  and  a  glass  of  champn^TTn*,  neither  of 
which  I  care  for.  After  supper,  Mr.  Ijover  sang  some 
Irish  songs,  his  own  in  music  and  words,  with  rich 
humorous  efifect,  to  which  the  comicality  of  his  face 
contributed  ahnost  as  ranch  as  his  voico  and  words. 
TJie  Lord  Mayor  looked  in  for  a  little  wliile,  and 
though  a  hard-featured  Jew  enough,  was  the  most  pio- 
turesquc  person  there. 


Jvly  10<A.  —  Mrs.  Heywood  had  invited  me  to  din- 
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ner  last  evening,  .  .  .  Her  house  is  very  finely  situ- 
ated, overlooking  Hyde  Park,  and  not  a  great  way 
from  where  Tybiim  tree  used  to  stand.  When  I  ar- 
rived there  were  no  guests  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D ; 

but  by  and  by  came  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  and  a  lady, 
the  Bishop  of  Lielifiekl,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Mr.  Ewart, 
M.  P.,  Sir  Somebody  Somerville,  Mr.  an<l  Mrs.  Mus- 
grave,  and  others.  Mr.  Milnes,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  more  than  a  year,  greeted  me  very  cordially,  and 
so  did  Mr.  Taylor.  I  took  Mrs.  Musgrave  in  to  din- 
ner. She  is  an  Irish  lady,  and  Mrs.  Heywood  had 
recommended  her  to  me  as  being  very  conversable ; 

but  I  Fiacl  a  goo<l  deal  more  talk  with  Mi-s.  M , 

with  whom  I  was  already  acquainted,  than  with  her. 

Mrs.  M is  of  noble  blood,  and  therefore  not 

snobbisli,  —  quite  unaffected,  gentle,  sweet,  and  easy 
to  get  on  with,  reminding  me  of  the  best  -  mannered 
American  women.  But  how  can  anything  character- 
istic be  8aid  or  done  among  a  dozen  jjeople  sitting  at 
table  in  full  dress  ?  Speaking  of  full  cbess,  the  Bishop 
wore  small-clothes  and  silk  stockings,  and  entered 
the  drnwing-rnom  with  a  three-comcred  hat,  which  he 
kept  flattened  out  under  his  arm.  He  asked  the  brief- 
est blessing  possible,  and,  sitting  at  the  ultra  end  of 
the  table,  I  heard  nothing  further  from  him  till  he  of- 
ficiated as  briefly  before   the  cloth  was    withtlrawn. 

Mi's,  M failked  about  Tennyson,  with  whom  her 

husband  was  at  the  Universit}%  and  whom  he  contin- 
ues to  know  intimately.  She  says  that  he  considers 
"  Maud  "  his  best  poem.  He  now  lives  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  sjMinding  all  the  year  round  there,  and  has 
recently  bought  the  place  on  which  he  resides.  She 
was  of  opinion  that  he  woidd  have  been  gratified  by 
my  calling  on  him,  which  I  had  wished  to  do,  while 
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we  were  at  Sonthampton  ;  but  tliis  is  a  libei'ty  which  I 
should  hanlly  venture  upon  with  a  shy  man  like  Ten- 
nyson, —  more  especially  as  he  might  perhaps  suspect 
me  of  doing  it  on  the  score  of  my  own  literary  char- 
acter. But  I  should  like  much  to  see  him.  .  ,  .  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor,  during  dinner,  made  some  fun  for  the 
beneRt  of  the  ladtea  on  cither  side  of  him.  I  liked 
him  very  well  this  evening. 

When  the  ladies  had  not  long  withdrawn,  and  after 
tlie  wine  had  once  gone  round,  I  asked  Mr.  Heywood 
to  make  my  apologies  to  Mrs.  Heywood,  and  took 
leave ;  all  London  lying  betwixt  me  and  tlie  London 
Bridge  station,  where  I  was  to  take  the  rail  home- 
ward. At  the  station  I  found  Mr.  Beunoch,  who  had 
been  dining  with  the  Lord  Mayor  to  meet  Sir  Wil- 
liam Williams,  and  we  railed  to  Greenwich,  and 
reached  home  by  midnight.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennoch 
have  set  out  on  their  Continental  Journey  to-day,  — 
leaving  us,  for  a  little  space,  in  possession  of  what 
will  be  more  like  a  home  than  anything  that  we  shall 
hereafter  Rnd  in  England. 

This  afternoon  I  had  taken  up  the  fourth  volume  of 
Jerdan's  Autobiography,  —  \vret*;]ietl  twnJdle,  though 
it  records  such  constant  and  apparently  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  distinguished  people,  —  and  was  read- 
ing it,  between  aslet^p  and  awake,  on  the  sofa,  when 
Mr.  Jerdau  himself  was  announced.  I  saw  him  in 
company  with  Mr.  Bennoch,  nearly  three  years  ago, 
at  Rock  Park,  and  wondered  then  what  there  was  in 
so  uncouth  an  individual  to  get  him  so  freely  into  pol- 
ished society.  He  now  looks  rougher  than  ever, — 
time-worn,  but  not  reverend  ;  a  thatch  of  gray  hair 
on  his  head ;  an  imperfect  set  of  false  teeth ;  a  care- 
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less  apparel,  checked  trousers,  and  a  stick,  for  he  had 
walked  a  mile  or  two  from  bis  own  dwelling. 

1  suspect  —  and  long  practice  at  the  Considate  has 
made  me  keen-sighted —  that  ^Ir.  Jerdan  contemplated 
some  benefit  from  my  purse  ;  and,  to  the  extent  of  a 
sovereign  or  so,  I  would  not  mind  contributing  to  his 

comfort.     He  s|)okp  of  a  secret  purpose  of  Mr. 

and  himself  to  obtain  me  a  degree  or  diploma  in  some 
Literary  Institution,  —  what  one  I  know  not,  and  did 
not  ask ;  but  the  honor  cannot  be  a  liigh  one,  if  this 
poor  old  fellow  can  do  aught  towards  it.  I  am  afraid 
he  is  a  very  disreputable  senior,  but  certainly  not  the 
less  to  be  pitied  on  that  aocouut ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing very  touching  in  bis  stiff  and  infirm  movement, 
as  he  resumed  his  stick  and  took  leave,  waving  me  a 
courteous  farewell,  and  turning  upon  me  a  smile,  grim 
with  age,  as  he  went  down  the  steps.  In  that  gesture 
and  smile  I  fancied  some  trace  of  the  polished  man  of 
society,  such  as  he  may  have  once  been ;  though  time 
and  hard  weather  have  roughened  him,  as  they  have 
the  once  polished  marble  pillars  which  I  saw  so  rude 
in  asjiec't  at  Netley  Abbey, 

Speaking  of  Dickens  last  evening,  Mr. men- 

tioneil  liis  domestic  tastes,  —  how  he  preferi'ed  home 
enjoyments  to  all  others,  and  did  not  willingly  go 

much  into  society.     Mrs. ,  too,  the  other  day  told 

us  of  his  taking  on  himself  all  possible  tnnible  as  re- 
gards his  domestic  affairs.  .  .  .  There  is  a  great  va- 
riety of  testimony,  various  and  varied,  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  Dickens.  I  must  see  him  before  I  finally 
leave  England. 


Jiily  ISih.  —  On   Friday  morning  (11th),  at  nine 
o'clock,  I  took  the  rail  into  town  to  breakfast  with  Mr. 
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Milnes.  As  ])e  had  named  a  little  after  ten  as  the 
hour,  I  could  not  immediately  proceed  to  his  house, 
and  so  walke<l  moderately  over  London  Bridge  and 
into  the  city,  meaning  to  take  a  eah  from  Charing 
Cross,  or  thereabouts.  Passing  through  some  street 
or  other,  contiguous  to  Clicapside,  I  saw  in  a  court- 
yard the  entrance  to  the  Guildhall,  and  stepped  in  to 
look  at  it.  It  is  a  spacious  hall,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  and  j>erhaps  half  as  broad,  paved 
with  flagstones  which  look  worn  and  some  of  them 
cracked  across;  the  roof  is  very  lofty  and  was  once 
vaidted,  but  has  been  shaped  anew  in  modem  times. 
There  is  a  vast  win^low  partly  filled  with  |)ainted  glass, 
extending  quite  along  each  end  of  the  hall,  and  a  row 
of  arched  windows  on  either  side,  throwing  their  light 
from  far  above  downward  upon  the  pavement.  This 
fashion  of  high  windows,  not  reaching  within  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  of  the  floor,  senses  to  give  great  effect  to 
the  large  enclosed  space  of  an  antique  hall.  Against 
the  walls  are  several  marble  montunents ;  one  to  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  a  statue  of  white  marble,  with  va- 
rious allegorical  contrivanocsj  fronting  an  obelisk  or 
pyramid  of  dark  marble ;  and  another  to  his  son,  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  of  somewhat  similar  design  and  of  equal 
size ;  each  of  them  occupying  the  whole  space,  I  l>e- 
lieve,  between  pavement  and  ceiling.  There  is  like- 
wise a  statue  of  Beckford,  a  famous  Lord  Mayor,  — 
the  most  famous  except  IVhittington,  iuid  that  one 
who  killed  Wat  Tyler ;  and  like  those  two,  Ids  fame  is 
perhaps  somewhat  mythological,  though  he  lived  and 
bustled  within  less  than  a  century.  He  is  said  to  have 
made  a  bold  speech  to  tlie  King ;  but  this  I  will  not 
believe  of  any  Englishman  —  at  least,  of  any  plebeian 
Elnglishman  —  until  1  hear  it.     But  there  stands  iua 
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statue  in  the  Guildhall  in  the  act  of  making  his  speech, 
as  if  the  monstrous  attempt  had  petrified  him. 

Lord  Nelson,  too,  has  a  monument,  and  so,  I  think, 
has  some  other  moilem  worthy.  At  one  end  of  the 
hall,  under  one  of  the  great  painted  windows,  stand 
three  or  four  old  statues  of  mediaeval  kings,  whose 
identities  I  forget ;  and  in  the  two  comers  of  the  op- 
posite end  are  two  gigantic  absurdities  of  painted 
wood,  with  grotesque  visages,  whom  I  quickly  recog- 
nized as  Gog  and  Magog.  They  stand  eac^h  on  a  pil- 
lar, and  seem  to  be  aboiat  fifteen  feet  higli,  «and  look 
like  enormous  playthings  for  the  children  of  giants ; 
and  it  is  strange  to  see  them  iu  this  aolemn  old  hall, 
among  the  memorials  of  dead  heroes  and  statesmen. 
There  is  an  annual  banquet  ui  the  Guihlhall,  given  by 
tlie  Lord  Mayor  and  sheriffs,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
very  acme  of  civic  feasting. 

After  viewing  the  hail,  as  it  still  lacked  sometliing 
of  ten,  I  continued  my  walk  through  that  entangle- 
ment of  city  streets,  and  quickly  found  myself  getting 
beyond  my  reckoning.  I  cannot  tell  whither  I  went, 
but  I  passed  through  a  very  dirty  region,  and  I  re- 
member a  long,  narrow,  evil-odored  street,  cluttered, 
up  with  stalls^  in  wliich  were  vegetables  and  little  bits 
of  meat  for  sale  ;  and  there  was  a  frowzy  mnltitude  of 
buyers  and  sellers.  Still  I  blundered  on,  and  was  get- 
ting out  of  the  density  of  the  citj'  into  broader  sti'eets, 
but  still  shabby  ones,  when,  looking  at  my  watch,  I 
found  it  to  be  past  ten,  and  no  cab-stand  within  sight. 
It  was  a  quarter  past  when  I  finally  got  into  one  ;  and 
the  driver  told  me  that  it  woidd  take  half  an  hour  to 
go  from  thence  to  Upper  Brook  Street ;  so  that  I  was 
likely  to  exceed  the  license  implied  in  Mr.  Milues's  in- 
vitation.    Whether  I  was  quite  beyond  rule  I  cannot 
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say ;  but  it  did  not  lack  more  than  ten  minutes  of 
eleven  when  I  was  ushered  up  stairs,  and  I  found  all 
the  company  assembled.  However,  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, except  that  if  I  had  come  early,  I  should 
have  been  introduced  to  many  of  the  guests,  whom 
now  I  could  only  know  across  the  table.  Mrs.  Milnes 
greeted  me  very  kindly,  and  Mr.  Mihies  came  towards 
me  with  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  gray 
pantaloons,  —  with  a  long,  rather  thin,  homely  visage, 
exceedingly  shaj^y  eyebrows,  though  no  great  weight 
of  brow,  and  thin  gray  hair,  and  introduced  me  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  Marquia  had  his  right 
hand  wrapi>ed  up  in  a  black-silk  handkerchief ;  so  he 
gave  me  his  left,  and,  from  some  awkwardness  in  meet- 
ing it,  when  I  expected  the  right,  I  gave  him  only 
three  of  my  fingers,  —  a  thing  I  never  did  before  to 
any  person,  and  it  is  droU  that  I  slioidd  have  done  it 
to  a  Marquis.  He  addressed  me  with  great  simplicity 
and  natural  kindness,  complimenting  me  on  my  works, 
and  speaking  about  the  society  of  Liver|)Ool  in  former 
days.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  the  friend  of  Moore,  and 
has  about  him  the  aroma  communicated  by  the  memo- 
ries of  many  illustrious  people  with  whom  he  has  as- 
sociated. 

Mr.  Ticknor,  the  Historian  of  Spanish  Literature, 
now  greeted  me.  Mr.  Milnes  introduced  me  to  Mrs. 
Browning,  and  assigned  her  to  rae  to  eonduft  into  the 
breakfast-room.  She  is  a  small,  delicate  woman,  with 
ringlets  of  dark  hair,  a  pleasant,  intelligent,  and  sen- 
sitive face,  and  a  low,  agreeable  voice.  She  looks 
youtliful  and  comely,  and  is  very  gentle  and  lady-like. 
And  so  we  proceeded  to  the  breakfast-room,  which  is 
hung  round  with  pictures;  and  in  the  midtUe  of  it 
stood  a  laige  i*ound  table,  worthy  to  have  been  King 
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Arthur's,  and  here  we  seated  ourselves  without  any 
question  of  precedence  or  ceremony.  On  one  side  of 
me  was  an  elderly  liuly,  with  a  very  fine  countenance, 
and  in  the  course  of  breakfast  I  discovered  her  to 
be  the  mother  of  Florence  Nightingale.  One  of  her 
daughters  (not  Florence)  was  likewise  present  Mrs. 
Millies,  Mrs.  BrowTiing.  Mrs.  Nightingale,  and  her 
daughter  were  the  only  ladies  at  table ;  and  I  think 
there  were  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  gentlemen*  whose 
names  —  as  1  came  so  late  —  I  was  left  to  find  out  for 
myself,  or  to  leave  unknown. 

It  was  a  pleasant  and  sociable  moal,  and,  thanks  to 
my  cold  beef  and  coffee  at  home,  I  had  no  occasion  to 
trouble  myself  much  about  the  fare ;  so  I  just  ate 
some  delicate  chicken,  and  a  very  small  cutlet,  and  a 
slice  of  dry  toast,  and  thereuix)n  surceased  from  my 
labors.  Mrs.  Browning  and  I  talked  a  good  deal  dur- 
ing breakfast,  for  she  is  of  that  ijuickly  appreciative 
and  responsive  order  of  women  with  whom  I  can  talk 
more  freely  than  with  any  man  ;  and  she  has,  besides^ 
her  own  originality,  wherewith  to  help  on  conversa- 
tion, though,  I  shoiJd  say,  not  of  a  loqimcious  ten- 
dency. She  introduced  the  subject  of  spiritualism, 
which,  she  says,  interests  her  very  much ;  indeed,  she 
seems  to  be  a  believer.  Mr.  Bro^^iiing,  she  told  me, 
utterly  rejects  the  subject,  and  will  not  believe  even 
in  the  oiitwanl  manifestations,  of  which  thei*e  is  such 
overwhelming  evidence.  We  also  talked  of  Miss  Ba- 
con ;  and  I  developed  something  of  that  latly's  theory 
respecting  Shakc^peai'^,  gi-eatly  to  the  horror  of  Mrs, 
Browning,  and  that  of  her  next  neighbor, — a  noble- 
man, whose  name  I  did  not  hear.  On  the  whole,  I 
like  her  the  better  for  loving  the  man  Shakesjieare 
with  a  personal  love.     We  talked,  too,  of  Margaret 
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Puller,  who  s])ent  her  last  night  in  Italy  with  the 
Brownings  ;  and  of  William  Story,  with  whom  they 
have  been  intimate,  and  who,  Mrs.  Browning  says,  is 
much  stirred  about  spiritualism.  RcaUy,  I  cannot 
help  wondering  tliat  so  fine  a  spirit  as  hers  should 
not  reject  the  matter,  till,  at  least,  it  is  forced  upon 
her.     I  like  her  very  much. 

Mrs.  Nightingale  liad  been  talking  at  first  with 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who  sat  next  her,  but  by  and  by  she 
turned  to  me,  and  began  to  speak  of  London  smoke. 
,  .  .  Then,  there  being  a  discussion  about  Lonl  Byron 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  she  spoke  to  me  about 
Lady  Byron,  whom  she  knows  intimately,  characteriz- 
ing her  as  a  most  excellent  and  exemphiry  person, 
high-princi])lod,  unselfish,  and  now  devoting  herself  to 
the  caj*e  of  her  two  gi*andchildi*eu,  —  their  mother, 
Byron's  daughter,  l>eing  dead.  Lady  Byron,  she  says, 
writes  beautiful  verses.  Somehow  or  other,  all  this 
praise,  and  more  of  the  same  kind,  gave  me  an  idea 
of  an  intolerably  iireproachable  person ;  and  I  asked 
Mrs.  Nightingale  if  Latly  Byron  were  warm-hearted. 
With  some  hesitation,  or  mental  resei-vation,  —  at  all 
events,  not  quite  outspokenly,  —  she  answered  that  she 
was. 

I  was  too  much  engaged  mth  these  personal  talks 
to  attend  much  to  what  was  going  on  elsewhere ;  but 
all  through  breakfast  I  had  been  more  and  more  im- 
pressed by  the  asj>ect  of  one  of  the  guests,  sitting  next 
to  Milnea,  He  was  a  man  of  large  presence,  —  a 
portly  personage,  gray-haii-ed,  but  scarcely  as  yet 
aged ;  and  his  face  had  a  remarkable  intelligence,  not 
vivid  nor  sparkling,  but  conjoined,  with  great  qui- 
etude,—  and  if  it  gleamed  or  brightened  at  one  time 
more  thou  another,  it  was  like  the  sheen  over  a  broad 
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surface  of  sea.  There  was  a  somewhat  careless  self- 
possession,  large  and  broad  enough  to  be  called  dig- 
nity ;  and  tlxe  more  I  Iooke<l  at  him,  the  more  1  knew 
that  he  was  a  distingimhed  person,  aud  wondered 
who.  He  might  have  been  a  minister  of  state ;  only 
there  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  any  right  to  such  a 
face  and  presence.  At  last,  —  I  do  not  know  how  the 
conviction  came,  —  but  I  became  aware  that  it  was 
Macaulay,  and  began  to  see  some  slight  reseml>laace 
to  his  portraits.  But  I  have  never  seen  any  tlmt  is 
not  wretchedly  imworthy  of  the  originaL  As  soon  as 
I  knew  him,  I  began  to  listen  to  his  conversation,  but 
he  did  not  talk  a  gi'eat  deal,  —  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom ;  foi*  I  am  told  he  is  apt  to  engross  all  the  talk 
to  himself.  Probably  he  may  have  been  resti*ained  by 
the  presence  of  Ticknor,  and  Mr.  Palfrt^y,  who  were 
among  his  auditors  and  interlocutors :  and  as  the  con- 
versation seemed  to  turn  much  on  American  subjects, 
he  could  not  well  have  assumed  to  talk  them  down,  I 
am  glatl  to  have  seen  him,  — a  face  fit  for  a  scholar,  a 
man  of  the  world,  a  cidtivated  intelligence. 

After  we  left  the  table,  aud  went  into  the  library, 
Mr.  Browning  introtluced  himself  to  me, — a  younger 
man  than  I  expected  to  see,  handsome,  with  brown 
hair.  He  is  vcrj'  simple  and  agreeable  in  manner, 
gently  impulsive,  talking  as  if  his  heart  were  upper- 
most. He  spoke  of  his  pleasure  in  meeting  me,  and 
his  appreciation  of  my  books ;  and  -^  which  has  not 
often  happened  to  mo  —  mentioned  that  "The  Blithe- 
dale  Romance ''  was  the  one  he  admired  most,  I  won- 
der why.  I  hope  I  showed  as  much  pleasure  at  his 
praise  aa  he  did  at  mine ;  for  I  was  glad  to  see  how 
pleasantly  it  moved  hiiu.  After  this,  I  tiilked  with 
Tickuor  and  Milnes,  and  with  Mr.  Palfrey,  to  whom 
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I  ha<l  been  introduced  very  long  ago  by  George  Ilil- 
lard,  and  had  never  seen  him  since.  We  looked  at 
some  autographs,  of  which  Mr.  Milnes  has  two  or 
three  large  volumes.  1  reoolleot  a  leaf  from  Swift^s 
Journal  to  Stella ;  a  letter  from  Addison ;  one  from 
Chatterton,  in  a  must  ne-at  and  legible  hand ;  and  a 
characteristic  sentence  or  two  and  signature  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  written  in  a  religious  book.  There  were 
many  curious  volumes  in  the  library,  but  I  had  not 
time  to  look  at  them. 

I  liked  greatly  the  manners  of  almost  all,  —  yes,  as 
far  as  I  observed,  —  all  the  people  at  this  breakfast, 
and  it  was  doubtlesA  owing  to  their  being  all  people 
either  of  high  rank  or  remarkable  intellect,  or  both. 
An  Englishman  can  hardly  be  a  gentleman,  imless  he 
enjoy  one  or  other  of  these  a<lvantages  ;  and  perhaps 
the  surest  way  to  give  him  good  manners  is  to  make 
a  lord  of  him,  or  rather  of  his  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather. In  the  third  generation,  scarcely  sooner, 
he  will  be  polished  into  simplicity  and  elegance,  and 
his  deportment  will  be  aU  the  better  for  the  homely 
material  out  of  which  it  is  wrought  and  refined.  The 
Marquis  (tf  LansdoAvne,  for  instance,  wr>uld  have  been 
a  very  commonplace  man  in  the  common  ranks  of  life; 
but  it  has  done  him  good  to  be  a  nobleman.  Not  that 
his  tact  is  quite  perfect.  In  going  up  to  breakfast,  he 
made  me  precede  him  ;  in  returning  to  the  library,  he 
did  the  same,  although  I  drew  back,  till  he  impelled 
me  up  the  first  stair,  with  gentle  persistence.  By  in- 
sisting upon  it^  ho  showetl  his  sense  of  condescension 
much  more  than  if,  when  he  saw  me  unwilling  to  take 
precedence,  he  had  passed  forward,  as  if  the  point  were 
not  worth  either  asserting  or  yielding.  Heaven  knows, 
it  was  in  no  himiility  that  I  would  have  trodden  be- 
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hind  him.  But  he  is  a  kind  old  man ;  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  believe  of  the  English  aristocracy  generally  that 
they  are  kind,  and  of  beautiful  deportment ;  for  cer- 
tainly there  never  can  liave  been  mortals  in  a  position 
more  advantageous  for  becoming  so.  I  hope  there 
will  come  a  time  when  we  shall  bu  so ;  and  I  already 
know  a  few  Americans,  whose  noble  and  delicate  man- 
ners may  compai-e  well  with  any  I  have  seen. 

I  left  the  house  with  Mr.  Palfrey.  He  has  come  to 
England  to  make  some  researches  in  the  State  Paper 
OfKoe,  for  the  purposes  of  a  work  which  he  has  in 
hand.  He  mentioned  to  me  a  letter  which  he  had 
seen,  written  from  New  England  in  the  time  of 
Charles  \\,  and  referring  to  the  order  sent  by  the 
minister  of  that  day  for  the  appearance  of  Governor 
Belliitgham  and  my  ancestor  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
The  signature  of  this  letter  is  an  anagram  of  my  an- 
cestor's name.  The  letter  itself  is  a  very  bold  and 
able  one,  controverting  the  propriety  of  the  measure 
above  indicated  ;  and  Mr.  Palfrey  feels  certain  that  it 
was  written  by  my  aforesaid  ancestor.  I  mentioned 
my  wish  to  ascertain  the  place  in  England  whence  the 
family  emigrated  ;  and  Mr.  Palfi*cy  took  me  to  the 
Recoi-d  Office,  and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hun- 
ter,—  a  venerable  and  courteous  gentleman,  of  anti- 
quarian pursuits.  The  office  was  odorous  of  musty 
parclunents,  huudreds  of  years  old.  Mr.  Hunter  re- 
ceived me  with  great  kindness,  and  gave  me  various 
old  records  and  rolls  of  parchment,  in  which  to  seek 
for  my  family  name  ;  but  I  was  perplexed  with  the 
ci'abbed  characters,  and  soon  grew  weary  and  gave  up 
the  quest.  He  says  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  an 
American  family,  springing  from  the  early  settlers, 
can  be  satisfactorily  traced  back  to  their  English  an- 
cestry. 
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July  16f  A.  —  Monday  morning  I  took  the  rail  from 
Bliickheath  to  Loudon,  It  is  a  verj-  plea&ant  place, 
Bla^^klieath,  and  far  more  rui-al  than  one  would  ex- 
pect, within  five  or  six  miles  of  London,  —  a  great 
many  trees,  making  quite  a  mass  of  foliage  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  green  enclosures  ;  pretty  villas,  with  their  nicely 
kept  lawns,  and  gardens,  with  grass-plots  and  flower 
bonlers  ;  and  village  streets,  set  along  the  sidewalks 
with  onianicntiil  trees  ;  and  the  houses  standing  a  lit- 
tle back,  and  separated  one  from  another,  —  all  this 
within  what  is  called  the  Park,  which  has  its  gateways, 
and  the  sort  of  serai-privacy  with  which  1  first  became 
acquainted  at  Rock  Park. 

From  the  London  Bridge  station  I  took  a  cab  for 
Paddington,  and  then  \\iu\  to  wait  above  two  hours  be- 
fore a  train  started  for  Birkenhead.  Meanwhile  1 
walked  a  little  about  the  neighborhood,  which  is  very 
dull  and  uninteresting ;  made  uj)  of  crescents  and  ten- 
ra(;es,  and  rows  of  houses  that  have  no  individuality, 
and  second-rate  shops,  —  in  short,  the  outskirts  of  the 
vast  cit}',  when  it  begins  to  have  a  kind  of  village 
character  but  no  rurality  or  sylvan  aspect,  as  at  Black- 
lieath.  My  journey,  when  at  last  we  stiirted,  was 
quite  unmarked  by  incident,  and  extremely  tedious ; 
it  being  a  slow  train,  which  plods  on  without  haste 
and  without  rest.  At  about  ten  o'clock  we  reached 
Birkenhead,  and  there  crossied  the  fiuniliar  and  detest- 
able Mersey,  which,  as  usual,  had  a  clouily  sky  brood- 
ing over  it.  Mrs.  Blodgett  received  me  most  hospi- 
tably, but  ^^'as  impelled,  by  an  oveiflow  of  guests,  to 
put  me  into  a  little  back  room,  looking  into  the  court, 
and  formerly  occupied  by  my  predecessor.  General 
Armstrong.  .  .  .  She  expressed  a  hoj)c  that  I  might 
not  see  his  ghost,  —  nor  have  I,  as  yet. 
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Speaking  of  gha^its,  Mr.  H.  A,  B told  me  a  sin- 
gular fltory  to-tlay  of  an  aj)paritioii  that  haunts  the 
"  Times  '*  Office,  in  Printing-IIouse  Square.     A  Mr. 

W is  the  engineer  of  the  estaUlishinciut,  and  has 

his  Te-sidenee  in  the  edifice,  which  is  built,  I  Ix'lieve,  on 
the  site  of  Mert^haut  Taylor's  school,  —  an  old  house 
that  was  no  longer  occupied  for  its  original  purpose, 
and,  being  supposed   haunted,   was  left  uutt-nanted. 

The  father-in-law  of  Mr.  W ,  an  old  sea-captain, 

came  on  a  visit  to  him  and  his  wife,  and  was  put  into 
their  gue3t-oharal)er,  where  he  passed  the  night.  The 
next  morning,  assigning  no  very  satisfactory  reason, 
he  cut  his  visit  short  and  went  avt'ay.  Shortly  after- 
wards, a  young  lady  came  to  visit  the  W 's  ;  but 

she  too  went  away  the  next  morning, — going  first  to 
make  a  call,  as  she  said,  to  a  friend,  and  sending 

theiiue  for  her  tmuka.      Mrs.  W winjte  to  this 

young  lady,  asking  an  explanation.  The  young  lady 
replied,  and  gave  a  singular  accotmt  of  an  apparition, 
—  how  she  was  awakened  in  the  night  by  a  bright 
light  sliijjing  through  the  window  which  was  parallel 
to  the  be<l ;  then,  if  I  remember  rightly,  her  curtains 
were  withdrawn,  and  a  shape  looked  in  upon  her, — a 
woman's  shape,  she  called  it ;  but  it  was  a  skeleton, 
with  lambent  flames  playing  about  its  bones,  and  in 
and  out  among  the  ribs.  Other  persons  have  since 
slept  in  this  chamber,  and  some  have  seen  the  shape, 
others  not.  Mr.  W has  slept  tliere  himself  with- 
out seeing  anything.  He  has  had  investigations  by 
Bcientific  people,  apparently  under  the  idea  that  the 
phenomenon  might  have  been  caused  by  some  of  the 
'*  Times's  "  work-people,  plajiug  tricks  on  the  magic- 
lantern  principle  \  but  nothing  satisfactory  has  thus 
far  been  eluuidated.     Mr,  B had  this  storj'  from 
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Mrs.  Gaskell.  .  .  .  Supposing  it  a  ghost,  nothing'  else 
is  so  remarkable  as  its  choosing  to  haunt  the  pr^ 
cincts  of  the  ''  Times  '*  newspaper. 

July  2^th.  —  On  Saturday,  26th,  T  took  the  rail 
fiom  the  Lime  Street  station  for  London,  tna  the  Trent 
Valley,  and  reached  Blackheath  in  the  evening.  .   .  , 

Sunday  morning  my  wife  and  T,  with  J ,  railed 

into  London,  and  drove  to  the  Kssex  Street  Chapel, 
where  Mr.  Channing  whb  to  preach.  Tlie  Chapel  ia 
the  same  where  Priestley  and  Bolsham  used  to  preach, 
—  one  of  the  plainest  houses  of  worship  I  was  ever  in, 
as  simple  and  undecorated  as  the  faith  there  incnl- 
cated.  They  retain,  however,  all  the  form  and  cere- 
monial of  the  English  Established  Chiirc^h,  though  so 
modified  as  to  meet  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Unita- 
rians. There  may  he  good  sense  in  this,  inasmuch  as 
it  greatly  lessens  the  ministerial  lal)or  to  have  a  stated 
form  of  prayer,  instead  of  a  necessity  for  extempore 
outpounngs  ;  but  it  must  be,  I  shoidd  think,  exces- 
sively tedious  to  the  congregation,  especially  aa,  hav- 
ing made  alterations  in  these  prayers,  they  cannot  at^ 
tach  much  idea  of  sanctity  to  them. 

[Here  follows  a  long  reconl  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
visit  to  Miss  Bacon,  —  condensed  in  "  Our  Old  Home," 
in  the  pai>er  called  *^  Recollections  of  a  Gifted 
Woman."] 

Avgvst  2d.  — On  We<lnesday  (SOth  July)  we  went 
to  Marlborough  Houhc  to  see  the  Vemou  gallery*  of 
pictures.  They  are  the  works,  almost  entirely,  of 
English  artists  of  the  last  and  present  century,  and 
comprise  many  famous  paintings ;  and  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  I  had  mora  enjoyment  of  them  than  of 
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those  portions  of  the  National  Gallery  which  I  had 
before  seen,  —  including  specimens  of  the  grand  old 
masters.  My  comprehension  has  not  reached  their 
height.  I  think  nothing  pleased  me  more  than  a  pic- 
ture by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  —  The  Parish  Beaille,  with 
a  vagrant  boy  and  a  monkey  in  custody;  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly good  and  true  throughout,  and  especially 
the  monkey's  face  is  a  wonderfiU  production  of  gen- 
ius, condensing  within  itself  the  whole  moral  and  pa- 
thos of  the  picture. 

Marlborough  House  was  the  residence  of  the  Great 
Duke^  and  is  to  be  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when 
another  place  is  found  for  tlie  pictures.  It  a4ljoins  St. 
James's  Palace.  In  its  pi>esent  state  it  is  not  a  very 
splendid  mansion,  the  rooms  l)eing  small,  though  hand- 
somely shaped,  with  vaulted  ceilings,  and  carved  white- 
marble  fireplaces.     I  left  S here  after  an  hour  or 

two,  and  walke<i  forth  into  the  hot  and  busy  city  with 

J . ...  I  called  at  Routledge's  bookshop,  in  hopes 

to  make  an  arraii^ment  with  him  about  Miss  Bacon's 
business.  But  Koutledge  himself  is  making  a  journey 
in  the  north,  and  neither  of  the  partners  was  there,  bo 
that  I  shall  have  to  go  thither  some  other  day.  Then 
we  8teppe<l  into  St.  PauFs  Cathedral  to  cool  ourselves, 
and  it  was  dclightfid  so  to  escape  from  the  sunny,  sultry 
turmoil  of  Fleet  Street  and  Ludgate,  and  find  ourselves 
at  once  in  tliis  i*emote,  solemn,  shmlowy  seclusioUf 
marble-cool.  Oh  that  we  had  cathedrals  in  America, 
were  it  only  for  the  sensuous  luxury !     We  strolled 

round  the  cathedral,  and  I  delighted  J much  by 

pointing  out  the  monuments  of  three  British  generals, 
who  were  slain  in  America  in  the  last  war,  —  the 
naughty  and  blood-thirsty  little  man  !  We  then  went 
to  Gmldhail,  where   I   thought  J would  like  to 
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see  GU)g  and  Magog ;  but  he  had  never  heard  of  those 
illustrious  personages,  and  took  no  interest  in  them. 
.  .  .  But  truly  I  am  grateful  to  the  piety  of  former 
times  for  raising  this  vast,  cool  canopy  of  marble  [St. 
Paul's]  in  the  midst  of  the  feverish  city.  I  wandered 
quite  round  it^  and  saw,  in  a  remote  corner,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  officers  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  slain 
in  the  Crimea.  It  was  a  nuii*al  tablet,  with  the  names 
of  the  officers  on  an  escutelieon ;  and  two  privates  of 
the  Guards,  in  marble  bas-relief,  were  mourning  over 
them.  Over  the  tablet  hung  two  silken  baimers,  new 
and  glossy,  with  the  battles  in  which  the  regiment  has 
been  engaged  inscribed  on  them,  —  not  merely  Cri- 
mean but  Peninsular  battles.  These  banners  will  hang 
there  till  they  drop  away  in  tatters. 

After  thus  refreshing  myself  in  the  cathedral,  I 
went  again  to  Eontledge's  in  Farringdon  Street,  and 
saw  one  of  the  firm.  He  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
seeing  me,  as  indeed  he  might,  having  published  and 
sold,  without  any  profit  on  my  part,  xmcounteil  thoo- 
sands  of  my  hooks.  I  introduced  the  subject  nf  Miss 
Bacon's  work ;  and  he  expressed  the  utmost  willing- 
ness to  do  everything  in  his  power  towards  bringing  it 
before  the  world,  but  thought  that  his  firm  —  it  being 
their  business  to  publish  for  the  largest  cin-le  of  read- 
ers —  was  not  the  most  eligible  for  the  publication  of 
such  a  book.  Very  likely  this  may  be  so.  At  all 
events,  however,  I  am  to  send  him  the  manuscript, 
and  he  will  at  least  give  me  his  advice  and  assistance 
in  finding  a  publisher.  He  was  good  enough  to  ex- 
press great  regret  that  I  had  no  work  of  my  own  to 
give  him  for  publication ;  and,  truly,  T  regret  it  too, 
since,  being  a  resident  in  England,  I  could  now  have 
all  the  publishing  privileges  of  a  native  author.     He 
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presented  me  with  a  copy  of  an  illustrated  edition  of 
LongfelIow*9  Poems,  and  I  took  my  leave. 

Thence  I  went  to  the  Picture  Gallery  at  the  British 
Institution,  where  there  are  three  rooms  full  of  paint- 
ings by  the  first  masters,  the  property  of  private 
persona.  Every  one  of  them,  no  douht,  was  worth 
stud^Hng  for  a  long,  long  time ;  and  I  suppose  I  may 
have  given,  on  an  average,  a  minute  to  each.  What 
an  absurdity  it  would  seem,  to  pretend  to  read  two  or 
three  hundred  poems,  of  all  degrees  between  an  epic 
and  a  ballad,  in  an  hour  or  two !  And  a  picture  is  a 
poem,  only  requiring  the  greater  study  to  be  felt  and 
comprehended  ;  because  the  spectator  must  necessarily 
do  much  for  himself  towards  that  end.  I  saw  many 
beautiful  tilings,  —  among  them  some  landscapes  by 
Claude,  which  to  the  eye  were  like  the  flavor  of  a  rich, 
ripe  melon  to  the  palate. 


August  7th,  —  Yesterday  we  took  the  rail  for  Lon- 
don, it  being  a  fine,  sunny  day,  though  not  so  very 
warm  as  many  of  the  preceding  days  have  been.  .  .  , 
We  went  along  Piccadilly  as  far  as  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  comparatively  quiet 
the  town  has  become,  now  that  the  season  is  over. 
One  can  see  the  difference  in  all  the  region  west  of 
Temple  Bar ;  and,  indeed,  either  the  hot  weather  or 
Bome  other  cause  seems  to  have  operated  in  assuaging 
the  turmoil  in  the  city  itscK.  I  never  saw  London 
Bridge  so  little  thronged  aa  yesterday.  At  the  Eg^'p- 
tian  Hall,  or  in  the  same  ediRce,  there  is  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  the  property  of  Lord  Ward,  who  allows  the 
public  to  see  them,  five  days  of  the  week,  without  any 
trouble  or  restriction,  —  a  great  kindness  on  his  Lord- 
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B}up*8  part,  it  miidt  be  owned.  It  is  a  veiy  valuable 
collection,  I  presume,  containing  specimens  of  tnanj 
famous  old  masters ;  some  of  the  early  and  hard  pic- 
tures by  Raphael,  and  his  master  and  fellow-pupils,  — 
very  curious,  and  nowise  beautiful ;  a  perfect,  sunny 
glimpse  of  Venice,  by  Canaletto;  and  saints,  and 
Scriptural,  allej»orical,  and  mythological  people,  by 
Titian,  Guido,  Correg^o,  and  many  more  names  than 
I  can  remember.  There  is  likeN^'ise  a  dead  Magdalen 
by  Canova,  and  a  Venus  by  the  same,  very  pretty, 
and  with  a  vivid  light  of  joyous  expression  in  her 
face ;  .  .  .  also  Powers's  Greek  Slave,  in  which  I  see 
little  beauty  or  merit ;  and  two  or  three  other  statues. 

We  then  drove  to  Ashley  Place,  to  call  on  Mrs.  S. 
C.  Hall,  whom  we  found  at  home.  In  fact,  Wednes- 
day is  her  reception-<lay  ;  although,  as  now  everybody 
is  out  of  town,  we  were  the  only  callers.  She  is  an 
agreeable  and  kindly  woman.  She  told  us  that  her 
husband  and  herself  propose  going  to  America  next 
year,  and  I  heartily  wish  they  may  meet  with  a  warm 
and  friendly  reception.  I  have  been  seldom  more  as- 
sured of  the  existence  of  a  heart  than  in  her ;  also  a 
good  deal  of  sentiment.     She  had  been  visiting  Bessie, 

the  widow  of  Moore,  at  Sloperton,  and  gave  S a 

rose  from  his  cottage.  Such  things  are  very  true  and 
unaffected  in  her.  The  only  wonder  is  that  she  has 
not  lost  such  girlish  freshness  of  feeling  as  prompts 
them.  We  did  not  see  Mr.  Hall,  he  having  gone  to 
the  Crystal  Palace. 

Taking  our  leave,  we  returned  along  Victoria  Street 
—  a  new  street,  penetrating  through  what  was  re- 
cently one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  town,  and  now 
bordered  with  large  blooks  of  buildings,  in  a  dreary. 
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half-fmished  state,  and  left  so  for  want  of  funds  —  till 
we  came  to  Westminster  Abbey.  We  went  in  and 
spent  an  hour  there,  wandering  all  roimd  the  nave 
and  aialcs,  admiring  the  grand  old  edilico  itself,  but 
finding  more  to  smile  at  than  to  admire  in  the  mon- 
uments. .  .  .  The  interior  view  of  the  Abbey  is  bet- 
ter than  can  be  described ;  tlie  heart  aches,  as  one 
gazes  at  it,  for  lack  of  power  and  breadth  enough  to 
take  its  beauty  and  grandeur  in.  The  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  sun  shining  through  the  painted 
window  in  the  weatem  end,  and  by  the  bright  sun- 
shine that  came  thi^uugh  the  open  portal,  and  lay  on 
the  pavement,  —  that  space  so  bright,  the  rest  of  the 
vast  floor  so  solemn  and  sombi^.  At  the  western  end, 
in  a  conier  from  which  spectators  are  barred  out, 
there  is  a  statue  of  Wordsworth,  which  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect seeing  at  any  former  visit.  Its  only  compan- 
ion in  the  same  nook  is  Pope's  friend,  Secretary 
Craggs. 

Downing  Street,  that  famous  official  precinct,  took 
its  name  from  Sir  George  Downing,  who  was  proprie- 
tor or  lessee  of  property  there.  He  was  a  native  of 
my  own  old  native  town,  and  his  descendants  still 
reside  there,  —  collateral  descendants,  I  suppose,  — 
and  follow  the  dry-goods  business  (drapers). 


August  10<A.  —  I  journeyed  to  Liverpool  via  Ches- 
ter. .  .  .  One  sees  a  variety  of  climate,  temperatui-e, 
and  season  in  a  ride  of  two  hundred  miles,  north  and 
south,  through  England.  Near  London,  for  instance, 
the  grain  was  rcape<l,  and  Htoo<l  in  sheaves  in  the 
stubble-fields,  over  which  girls  and  chil<lren  might  be 
seen  gleaning ;  farther  north,  the  golden,  or  greenish- 
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golden,  crops  were  waving  in  the  wind.     In  one  part 
of   otir   way    tlie   atninsphei-e    was   hot   and   dry ;   at 
another  point  it  had  been  cooled  and  refreshed  by  a 
heavy  thunder -shower,  the    pools  of  which  still  laj' 
along  our  trai^k.     It  seems  to  me  that  local  >'arieties 
of  weather  are  more   common  in   this   island,   and 
within  narrower  precincts,  tlian   in    America.  ...  I 
never  saw  England  of  such  a  dusky  and  dusty  green 
before,  —  almost    sunbrowned,    indeed.      Sometimes 
the  green   hedges  formed  a  marked  framework  to  a 
broad  sheet  of  golden  gi'ain-ficld.     As  we  drew  near 
Oxford,  just  before  reaching  the  station  I  had  a  good 
view   of   its   domes,    towers,   and    spires,  —  better,    I 

think,  than  when  J and  I  rambled  through  the 

town  a  month  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  Frank  Scott  Haydon,  of  the  Record  Office, 
London,  writes  me  that  he  has  found  a  "  Henry  Atte 
Hawthorne,"  on  a  roll  wliich  he  is  transcribing,  of  the 
first  Edwanl  IIL  He  belonged  to  the  Parish  of  Al- 
dremeston,  in  the  hundred  of  Blakenhurste,  Worces- 
ter County. 

August  2\st,  —  Yesterday,  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  took 
the  steamer  for  Runcorn,  from  the  pier-head.  In  the 
streets,  I  had  noticed  that  it  was  a  breezy  day  ;  but 
on  the  river  there  was  a  very  stiff  breeze  from  the 
northeast,  right  ahestd,  blowing  directly  in  our  face 
the  whole  way  ;  and  truly  this  river  Mersey  is  never 
without  a  breeze,  and  generally  in  the  direction  of  its 
course,  —  an  evil-tempered,  imkinclly,  blustering  wind, 
that  you  cannot  meet  without  being  exasperated  by 
it.  As  it  came  straiglit  against  us,  it  was  impossible 
to  find  a  shelter  anywhere  on  deck,  except  it  were  be- 
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hind  the  stove-pipe ;  and,  besides,  the  day  was  over- 
cast and  threatening  rain.  I  have  undergone  very 
miserable  hours  on  the  Mersey,  where,  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  1  voyaged  thousands  of  miles,  —  and  this 
trip  to  Runcorn  reminded  me  of  them,  though  it  was 
less  disagreeable  after  more  than  a  twelvemonth*8 
respite.  We  ha<l  a  good  many  passengers  on  board, 
most  of  whom  were  of  the  second  class,  and  congre- 
gated on  the  forward  deck ;  mora  women  than  men,  I 
think,  and  some  of  them  with  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren. Several  produced  lunch  and  bottles,  and  re- 
freshed themselves  very  soon  after  we  started.  By 
and  by  the  wiud  became  so  disagreeable  that  I  went 
below,  and  sat  in  the  cabin,  only  occasionally  looking 
out,  to  get  a  peep  at  the  shores  of  the  river,  which  I 
hat L  ne ver  before  seen  above  Eastham .  However, 
they  are  not  worth  looking  at ;  level  and  monotonous, 
without  trees  or  l>eauty  of  any  kind,  —  here  and  there 
a  ^-illage,  and  a  modern  church,  on  the  low  ridge  be- 
hind ;  perhaps,  a  windmill,  which  the  gusty  day  had 
set  busily  to  work.  The  river  continues  very  wide  — 
no  river,  indeed,  but  an  estuary  —  during  nhnost  the 
whole  distance  to  Runcorn  ;  and  nearly  at  the  end  of 
our  voyage  we  approached  sonic  abrupt  and  promi- 
nent hills,  which,  many  a  time,  I  have  se«n  on  my  pas- 
sages to  Rock  Ferry,  looking  blue  and  dim,  and  serv- 
ing for  prophets  of  the  weather ;  for  when  they  can 
be  distinctly  seen  adown  the  river,  it  is  a  token  of 
coming  rain.  We  met  many  vessels,  and  passed 
many  which  were  beating  up  against  the  wind,  and 
which  keeled  over,  so  that  their  decks  must  have 
dipped,  —  schooners  and  vessels  that  come  from  the 
Bridgewater  Canal.  We  shipped  a  sea  ourselves, 
wliieh  gave  the  fore-deck  passengers  a  wetting. 
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Before  reaching  Rvmcom,  we  stopped  to  land  some 
passengers  at  anoUier  little  port,  where  there  was  a 
pier  and  a  light-house,  and  a  ohureh  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  river-side,  —  a  good  many  of  the  river- 
craft,  too,  in  dock,  forming  qntte  a  crowd  of  masts. 
About  ten  minutes*  further  steaming  brought  us  to 
Kuncom,  where  were  two  or  three  tall  manufactunDg 
chimneys,  with  a  pennant  of  black  smoke  from  each  ; 
two  vessels  of  considerable  size  on  the  stocks ;  a 
church  or  two  ;  and  a  meagre,  iminteresting,  shabby, 
brick-built  town,  rising  from  the  edge  of  the  river, 
witli  in-egular  streets,  —  not  village-like,  but  paved, 
and  looking  like  a  dwarfed,  stunted  city.  I  wandered 
through  it  till  I  came  to  a  tall,  high,  pedestalled  wind- 
mill on  the  outer  verge,  the  vans  of  which  were  going 
briskly  round.  Thence  retracing  my  steps,  I  stopped 
at  a  poor  hotel,  an<l  took  lunch,  and,  finding  tliat  I 
was  in  time  to  take  the  steamer  back,  I  hurried  on 
board,  and  we  set  sail  (or  steam)  before  three.  I 
have  heard  of  an  old  castle  at  Runcorn,  but  could  dis- 
cover nothing  of  it.  It  was  well  that  I  returned  so 
promptly,  for  we  had  hardly  left  the  pier  before  it  he- 
gan  to  rain,  and  there  was  a  hea^^  downfall  through- 
out the  voyage  homeward.  Runcorn  is  fourteen  miles 
from  Liverpool,  and  is  the  faithest  point  to  which  a 
steamer  runs.  I  had  intended  to  come  home  by  rail, 
—  a  circuitous  route,  —  but  the  advice  of  the  landlady 
of  the  hotel,  and  the  aspect  of  the  weather,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  general  discouragement,  prevented  me. 


An  bcident  in  S.  C.  Hall's  Ireland,  of  a  stone 
cross,  buried  in  Cromwell's  time,  to  prevent  its  de- 
struction by  bin  soldiers.  It  was  forgotten,  and  be- 
came a  mere  doubtful  tradition,  but  one  old  man  had 
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been  told  by  his  father,  and  he  by  his  father,  etc., 
that  it  was  buried  near  a  certain  spot;  and  at  last, 
two  hundred  years  after  the  cross  was  bui'iod,  the 
vicar  of  the  pansh  dug  in  that  spot  and  found  it.  In 
my  (English)  romance,  an  American  might  bring  the 
tnulition  from  over  the  sea,  and  so  discover  the  cross, 
which  had  been  altogether  forgotten. 


August  24/A. — Day  before  yesterday  I  took  the 
rail  for  Southport,  —  a  cool,  generally  overcast  day, 
with  glimmers  of  faint  sunshine.  The  ride  is  through 
a  most  uninteresting  tract  of  country,  —  at  first, 
glimpses  of  the  river,  with  the  thousauds  of  masts  in 
the  docks ;  the  dismal  outskii't.s  of  a  great  town,  still 
spreading  onward,  with  beginnings  of  streets,  and  in- 
sulated ])rick  buildings  and  blocks  ;  farther  on,  a  wide 
monotony  of  level  plain,  and  here  and  there  a  village 
and  a  church ;  almost  always  a  windmill  in  sight, 
there  being  plenty  of  breeze  to  turn  ita  vans  on  this 
windy  eoivst.  The  railway  skirts  along  the  sea  the 
whole  dLstancc,  but  is  shut  out  from  the  sight  of  it  by 
the  low  sand-hills,  which  seem  to  have  been  heaped  up 
by  the  waves.  There  are  one  or  two  light-houses  on 
the  shoi-e.  I  have  uot  seen  a  drearier  landscape,  even 
in  Lancashire. 

Reaching  Southport  at  three,  1  rambled  about,  with 
a  view  to  discover  whether  it  be  a  suitable  residence 
for  my  family  during  September.  It  is  a  large  village, 
or  rather  more  than  a  village,  which  seems  to  be  al- 
most entirely  made  up  of  lodging-houses,  and,  at  any 
rate,  has  been  built  up  by  the  influx  of  summer  visit- 
ors,—  a  sandy  soil,  level,  and  laid  out  with  well-paved 
streets,  the  j>rincipal  of  which  are  enlivened  with  ba- 
zaars, markets,  shops,  hotels  of  various  degrees,  and  a 
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showy  vivacity  of  aspect.  There  are  a  great  many 
donkey-carria^s,  —  large  vehicles,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
donkeys  ;  bath-chairs,  with  invalid  ladies  ;  refresh- 
ment-rooms in  great  numbers,  —  a  place  where  every- 
body seems  to  be  a  transit(>ry  guest,  nolKxly  at  home. 
The  main  street  leads  directly  down  to  the  sea-shore, 
along  which  there  is  an  elevated  embankment,  with  a 
promena<ie  on  the  top,  and  seats,  and  the  toU  of  a 
penny.  The  shore  itself,  the  tide  being  then  low, 
stretched  out  interminably  seaward,  a  wide  waste  of 
glistering  sands  ;  and  on  the  drj-  bortler,  people  were 
nding  on  donkeys,  with  the  drivers  whipping  behind  ; 
and  children  were  digging  with  their  little  wooden 
spades ;  and  there  were  donkey-carriages  far  out  on 
tlie  sands,  —  a  pleasant  and  breezy  drive.  A  whole 
city  of  bathing-machines  was  stationed  near  the  shore, 
and  I  saw  others  in  the  seaward  distance.  The  sea- 
air  was   refresliing   and    exhilarating,   and   if   S 

needs  a  seaside  residence,  I  shoidd  think  tliis  might 
do  as  well  as  any  other. 

I  saw  a  large  brick  edifice,  enclosed  within  a  wall, 
and  with  somewhat  the  look  of  an  almshouse  or  hospi- 
tal ;  and  it  proved  to  bo  an  Infirmary,  charitably  es- 
tablished for  the  reception  of  poor  invalids,  who  need 
searair  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it.  Two  or  three 
of  such  persons  wore  sitting  under  its  windows.  I  do 
not  tliink  tliat  the  visitors  of  SouthiHirt  arc  generally 
of  a  very  opident  class,  but  of  the  middle  rank,  from 
Manchester  and  other  parts  of  this  northern  region. 
The  lodging-houses,  however,  are  of  sufficiently  hand- 
some style  and  arrangement. 
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[Mr.  Hawthorne  extractecl  from  hia  recorded  Ox- 
ford experiences  his  excursion  to  Blenheim,  but  left  his 
observations  of  the  town  itjself  untouched,  — and  these 
I  now  transcribe.  —  Ed.] 


August  31«^ — .  .  .  Yesterday  we  took  the  rail 
for  London,  and  drove  across  the  city  to  the  Padding- 
ton  station,  where  we  met  Bennoch^  and  set  out  with 
him  for  Oxford.  I  do  not  quite  undei'staiid  the  mat- 
ter, but  it  appears  that  we  were  exi>eote<i  guests  of  Mr, 
Spiers,  a  very  hospitable  gentleman,  and  Ex-Mayor  of 
Oxford,  and  a  friend  of  Bennouh  and  of  the  HaUs, 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  met  us  at  the  Oxford  station,  and 
under  liis  guidance  we  drove  to  a  quiet,  comfortable 
house  in  St.  Giles  Street,  where  rooms  had  been  taken 
for  us.    Durham,  the  sculptor,  is  likewise  of  the  party. 

After  establishing  ourselves  at  these  lodgings,  we 
walked  forth  to  tnkc  n  preliminary  glim])fte  of  the  city, 
and  Mr.  Hall,  being  familiar  with  the  localities,  served 
admirably  as  a  guide.  If  I  remember  aright,  I  spoke 
very  slightingly  of  the  exterior  aspect  of  Oxford,  as  I 

saw  it  with  J during  an  hour  or  two's  stay  here, 

on  my  way  to  Southampton  (to  meet  S  on  her  re- 

turn from  Lislion).  1  am  bound  to  aay  that  my  im- 
prejisions  are  now  very  diffenint;  and  that  I  find  Ox- 
ford exceedingly  picturesque  and  rich  in  beauty  and 
grandeur  and  in  antique  staUdiness.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber very  particularly  what  we  saw,  — time-worn  fronts 
of  famous  colleges  and  halls  of  learning  everywhere 
about  the  streets,  and  arched  entrances  ;  passing 
through  which,  we  saw  bits  of  sculpture  from  monkish 
hands,  —  the  most  grotesque  and  ludicrous  faces,  as  if 
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the  slightest  whim  of  these  old  carvers  took  shape  in 
6tone,  the  niateriid  being  bo  soft  and  manageable  by 
them  ;  an  ancient  stone  pulpit  in  the  quadrangle  of 
Maudlin  Gjllege  (Magdalen),  one  of  only  three  now- 
extant  in  England  ;  a  splendid  —  no,  not  splendid, 
but  dimly  magnificent — chapel,  belonging  to  the  same 
College,  with  painted  windows  of  rare  beauty,  not 
brilliant  witJi  divei'sified  hues,  but  of  a  sombre  tint. 
In  this  chapel  there  is  an  alabaster  monmueut,  —  a  re- 
cumbent figuiv  of  the  founder's  father,  as  large  as  life, 
—  which,  though  several  centuries  old,  is  as  well  pre- 
served as  if  fresh  from  the  chiael. 

In  the  High  Street,  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  noblest 
old  street  in  England,  Mr.  Hall  pointed  out  the  Crown 
Inn,  where  Shakcsi>care  used  to  spend  the  night,  and 
was  most  hoapitubly  welcomed  by  the  pretty  hostess 
(the  mother  of  Sir  William  Davenant),  on  his  passage 
between  Stratford  and  London.  It  is  a  three-story 
house,  with  other  houses  contiguous,  —  an  old  timber 
mansion,  though  now  plastered  and  painted  of  a  yel- 
lowish hue.  The  ground-floor  is  occupied  as  a  shoe- 
shop  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  house  is  still  kept  as  a  tav- 
ern. .  ,  . 

It  is  not  now  term  time,  and  OxfonI  loses  one  of  its 
most  characteristic  features  by  the  absence  of  the 
gownsmen ;  but  still  there  is  a  gooil  deal  of  liveliness 
ill  the  streets.  We  walked  as  far  iis  a  bridge  l)eyond 
Maudlin  College,  and  then  drove  homeward. 

At  six  we  went  to  dine  with  the  hospitable  Ex- 
Mayor,  across  the  wide,  tree-bordei^  street ;  for  his 
house  is  nearly  opposite  our  lodgings.  He  is  an  intel- 
ligent and  gentlemanly  person,  and  was  Mayor  two 
years  ago,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  town,  heretofore  bitterly 
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inimicaL  HLs  bouse  is  adorned  with  pictiires  and 
drawingfl,  and  he  has  an  especial  taste  for  art  .  .  • 
The  dinner-table  was  decorated  ^^dth  pieces  of  plate* 
vases,  and  other  things,  wliieh  were  presented  to  him 
as  tokens  of  public  or  friendly  regard  and  approbatioa 
of  his  action  in  the  Mayoralty.  After  dinner,  too. 
he  protluceil  a  large  silver  snuff-box,  which  had  been 
given  him  on  the  same  aooount ;  in  fact,  the  inscrip- 
tion affirmed  that  it  was  one  of  five  pieces  of  plate  so 
presented.  The  vases  are  really  splendid,  —  one  of 
them  two  feet  high,  and  richly  ornamented.  It  wiD 
hold  five  or  six  bottles  of  wine,  and  he  said  that  it  had 
been  tilled,  and,  1  believe,  sent  round  as  a  loving-cup 
at  some  of  his  entertainments.  He  cordially  enjoys 
these  things,  and  his  genuine  benevolence  produces  all 
this  excellent  hospitality.  .  .  .  But  Bennoch  proposed 
a  walk,  and  we  set  forth.  We  rambled  pretty  exten- 
sively about  the  streets,  sometimes  seeing  the  shapes 
of  old  edifices  dimly  and  doubtfully,  it  being  an  over- 
cast night ;  or  catclung  a  partial  view  of  a  gray  wall* 
or  a  pillar,  or  a  Gothic  archway,  by  lamplight.  .  .  . 
The  clock  hail  some  time  ago  struck  eleven,  when  we 
were  passing  under  a  long  extent  of  antique  wall  and 
towers,   which  were  those  of   Baliol   College.      Mr. 

D led  us  into  the  middle  of  the  sti'eet,  and  showed 

"08  a  cross,  which  was  paved  into  it,  on  a  level  with  the 
rest  of  the  road.  This  was  the  s])ot  where  Latimer  and 
Ridley  and  another  Bishop  were  mai'tjM'ed  in  Bloody 
Mary's  time.  There  is  a  memorial  to  them  in  another 
street ;  but  this,  whci^  I  set  my  foot  at  nearly  mid- 
night, was  tlie  very  spot  where  their  flesh  burned  to 
aahoR,  and  their  l>ones  whitene<l.  It  has  been  a  most 
beautiful  morning,  and  I  have  seen  few  pleasanter 
sceneB  than  this  street  in  which  we  lodge,  with  its  spar 
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cions  breadth,  its  two  rows  of  fine  old  trees,  with  side- 
walks as  wide  as  the  whole  width  of  some  streets  ;  and^ 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  row  of  houses,  some  of  them 
ancient,  with  picturesque  gables,  partially  disclosed 
through  the  intervening  foliage.  .  .  .  From  our  win- 
dow we  have  a  slantwise  glimpse,  to  the  right,  of  the 
walls  of  St.  John's  College,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
St.  Giles.  It  is  of  an  antiquity  not  to  shame  those 
mediaeval  halls.  Onr  own  lodgings  are  in  a  house 
that  seems  to  be  very  old  with  panelled  walls,  and 
beams  across  the  ceilings,  lattice-windows  in  the  cham- 
bers, and  a  mustj^  odor  such  as  old  houses  inevitably 
have.  Nevertheless,  everything  is  extremely  neat, 
clean,  and  comfortable ;  and  in  term  time  our  apart- 
ments are  occupied  by  a  Mn  Stebbing,  whose  father  is 
known  in  literature  by  some  critical  writings,  and  who 
is  a  graduate,  and  an  admirable  scholar.  There  is  a 
bookcase  of  five  shelves,  containing  his  books,  mostly 
standard  works,  an<l  indicating  a  safe  and  solid  taste. 
After  lunch  to-day  we   (that  is,  Mrs.    Hall,  her 

ado])twI  daugliter,  S ,  and  I,  with  the  Ex-Mayor) 

set  forth,  in  an  open  barouche,  to  st;e  the  remarkables 
(»f  Oxford,  while  the  rest  of  the  guests  went  on  foot. 
We  first  drew  up  at  New  College  (a  strange  name  for 
such  an  old  place,  but  it  was  new  some  time  since  the 
Conquest),  and  went  through  its  quiet  and  simuy  quad- 
rangles, and  into  its  sunny  and  shadowy  gardens.  I 
am  in  despair  about  the  architecture  and  old  edifices 
of  these  Oxford  colleges,  it  is  so  impossible  to  express 
them  iu  wortls.  They  are  themselves  —  as  the  archi- 
tect left  them,  and  as  Time  has  ma(lifie<l  and  improved 
them  —  the  expression  of  an  idea  which  does  not  ad- 
mit of  being  otherwise  expressed,  or  translated  into 
anything  else.     Those  old  battlemented  walls  around 
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the  quadrangles  ;  many  gables  ;  the  windows  with 
stone  pavilions,  so  very  antique,  yet  some  of  them 
adorned  with  fresh  flowers  in  pots,  —  a  very  sweet  con- 
trast ;  the  ivy  mantling  the  gray  stone  ;  and  the  infi- 
.nite  repose,  both  in  sunshine  and  tthaduw,  —  it  is  as  if 
half  a  dozen  by-gone  centuries  had  set  up  their  rest 
here,  and  as  if  nothing  of  the  present  time  ever  passed 
through  the  deeply  recessed  archway  that  shuts  in  the 
College  from  the  street.  Not  but  wliat  people  have 
very  free  admittance  ;  and  many  parties  of  young  men 
and  girls  and  ehlldix^n  came  into  the  gardens  while  we 
were  there. 

These  gardens  of  New  College  are  indescribably 
beautiful,  —  not  gardens  in  an  American  sense,  but 
lawus  of  the  richest  green  and  softest  velvet  grass, 
shadowed  over  by  ancient  trees,  that  have  lived  a  quiet 
life  here  for  centuries,  and  have  been  nursed  and 
tended  with  such  care,  and  so  sheltered  from  rude 
winds,  tliat  certainly  tliey  must  have  been  the  happiest 
of  all  trees.  Such  a  sweet,  quiet,  sacred,  stately  seclu- 
sion —  so  age-long  as  this  has  been,  and,  I  hope,  will 
continue  to  be  —  cannot  exist  anywhere  else.  One 
side  of  the  garden  wall  is  formed  by  the  ancient  wall 
of  the  city,  which  Cromwell's  artillery  battered,  and 
which  still  retains  its  pristine  height  and  strength.  At 
intervals,  there  are  roiuid  towers  tliat  fonued  the  bas- 
tions ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  exterior  they  are  round 
towers,  but  within,  in  the  garden  of  the  College,  tliey 
are  semicircular  recesses^  with  iron  garden-seats  ar- 
ranged round  them.  The  loop -holes  tlu'ough  which 
the  archers  and  masketeers  used  to  shoot  still  pierce 
through  deep  recesses  in  the  wall,  which  is  here  a\>out 
six  feet  thick.  I  wish  I  could  put  into  one  sentence 
the  whole  impression  of  this  garden,  but  it  could  not 
be  done  in  niauy  pages. 
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We  looked  also  at  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  Mr. 
Parker,  deeply  skilled  in  the  antiquities  of  the  spot, 
showed  us  a  weed   Rowing,  —  here    in   little    sprigs, 
there  in  large  and  heavy  festoons,  —  hanging  plenti- 
fully downward  from  a  shallow  root.     It  is  called  the 
Oxfonl  plant,  being  fuund  only  here,  and  not  easily, 
if  at  all,  introduced  anywhere  else.     It  bears  a  small 
and  pretty  blue  flower,  not  altogether  unlike  the  for- 
get-me-not, and  we  took  some  of  it  away  with  us  for  a 
memorial.     We  went  into  the  chapel  of  New  College, 
which  is  in  such  fresh  condition  that  I  think  it  must 
be  modem  ;  and  yet  this  cannot  be,  since  there  are  old 
brasses  inlaid  into  tombstones  in  the   pavement,  rep- 
resenting mediaeval  ecclesiastics  and  college  dignita- 
ries; and  busts  against  the  walls,  in  antique  garb;  and 
old  painted  windows,  unmistakable  in  their  antiquity. 
But  there  is  likewise  a  window,  lamentable  to  look  at, 
which  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  RcjTiolds,  and  ex- 
hibits strikingly  the  difference  between  the  work  of  a 
man  who  performed  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  taste  and 
business,  and  what  was  done  religiously  and  with  the 
whole  heart ;  at  least,  it  shows  that  the  artists  and  pub- 
lic of  the  last  age  had  no  sj-nipathy  with  Gothic  art 
In  the  chancel  of  this  church  there  are  more  painted 
windows,  which  I  take  to  be  modem,  too,  though  they 
are  in  much  better  taste,  antl  have  an  infinitely  better , 
effect,  than  Sir  Joshua^s.     At  any  rate,  with  the  sun- 
shine through  them,  they  looked  very  beautiful,  and 
tinted  the  high  altar  and  the  pavement  with  brilliant 
hues. 

The  sacristan  opened  a  tall  and  narrow  little  recess 
in  the  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  showed  it  entirely  filled 
with  the  crosier  of  William  of  Wickham.  It  appeal's 
to  be  made  of  sUver  gilt,  and  is  a  most  rich  and  elab- 
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orate  relic,  at  least  six  feet  high.  Modem  art  cannot, 
or  does  not,  equal  the  chasing  and  carving  of  this 
splendid  crosier,  which  is  ennched  with  figures  of 
saints  and  apostles,  and  various  Gothic  devices,  —  very 
minute,  but  all  executed  as  faithfully  as  if  the  artist's 
salvation  had  depended  upon  evei-y  notch  he  made  in 
the  silver.  .  .  - 

Leaving  New  College,  Bennoch  and  I,  under  Mr. 
Parker's  guidance,  walked  round  Christ  Church  mead- 
ows, ]>art  of  our  way  lying  along  the  banks  of  the 
Cherwell,  which  unites  with  the  Isis  to  form  the 
Thames,  I  believe.  The  Cherwell  is  a  narrow  and  re- 
markably sluggish  stream ;  but  is  deep  in  spots,  and 
capriciously  so,  —  so  that  a  person  may  easily  step 
from  knee-tleep  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth.  A  gentleman 
present  used  a  queer  expression  in  reference  to  the 
drowning  of  two  college  men  ;  he  said  '^  it  was  an  awl> 
ward  affair."  1  think  this  is  equal  to  Longfellow's 
story  of  the  Frenchman  who  avowed  himself  very 
much  "  displeased  "  at  the  news  of  his  father's  death. 
At  the  confluence  of  the  Cherwell  and  Isis  we  saw  a 
good  many  Iwats,  belonging  to  the  students  of  the  va- 
rious colleges ;  some  of  them  being  very  large  and 
handsome  barges,  capable  of  accommodating  a  numer- 
ous party,  with  room  on  board  for  dancing  and  merry- 
making. Some  of  them  are  calculated  to  be  dra^^Ti  by 
horses,  in  the  manner  of  canal-boats ;  others  are  pro- 
pellable  bj'  oars.  It  is  practicable  to  perform  the  voy- 
age between  Oxford  ami  London  —  a  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  —  in  three  days.  The 
students  of  Oxford  are  famous  boatmen ;  there  ifl  a 
oonstant  rivalahip,  on  this  score,  among  the  different 
colleges  ;  and  annually,  I  believe,  there  is  a  match  be- 
tween Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  Cambridge  men 
beat  the  Oxonians  in  this  year's  triaL 
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On  onr  return   into  the   city,  we  passed    through 
Christ  Church,  which,  as  regards  the  number  of  stu- 
ilents,  is  the  most  considerable  colle^  of  the  Univer- 
flify.    It  has  a  stately  dome ;  but  my  memory  is  con- 
fused with  battlements,  towers,  and  gables,  and  Gothic 
staux^ases    and  cloisters.     If  there  had  been  nothing 
else  in  Oxford  but  this  one  establishment,  my  antici- 
pations would  not  have  been  disappointed.     The  bell 
was  tolling  for  woi-ship  in  the  chapel ;  and  Mr.  Parker 
told  us  that  Dr.  Pusey  is  a  canon,  or  in  some  sort  of 
dignity,  in  Christ  Church,  and  would  soon  probably 
make  his  appearance  in  the  ^juadrangle,  on  his  way 
to  chapel ;  so  we  walked  to  and  fro,  ^-aiting  an  op))or- 
tunity  to  see  him.     A  gouty  old  dignitary,  in  a  white 
surplice,  came  hobbling  along  from  one  extremity  of 
the  court ;  and  by  and  by,  from  the  opposite  comer, 
appeared  Dr.  Pusey,  also  in  a  white  surplice  and  with 
a  lady  by  his  side.     We  met  him,  and  I  stared  pretty 
fixedly  at  him,  as  I  well  might ;  for  he  looked  on  the 
ground,  as  if  conscious  that  he  would  be  stared  at. 
He  is  a  man  past  midiLle  life,  of   sufficient  breadth 
and  massiveness,  with  a  pale,  intellectual,  manly  face. 
He  was   talking  with  the  lady,  and  smiled,  but  not 
jollily.     Mr.  Parker,  who  knows  him,  says  that  he  is 
a  man  of  kind  and  gentle  aifections.     The  lady  was 
his  niece. 

Thence  we  went  through  High  Street  and  Broad 
Street,  and  passing  by  Baliol  College,  —  a  moat  satis- 
factory pile  and  range  of  ohl  towei-ed  and  gabled  edi- 
fices, —  we  came  to  the  cross  on  the  pavement,  which 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  bishops  were 
mart3'red.  But  Mr.  Parker  told  us  the  mortifying 
fact,  that  he  had  ascertained  that  this  coidd  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  genuine  spot  of  martyrdom,  which 
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must  have  taken  place  at  a  point  within  view,  but 
considerably  too  far  off  to  be  moiatened  by  any  tears 
that  may  be  shed  here.  It  is  too  bad.  We  concluded 
tlie  rambles  of  the  day  by  visiting  the  gardens  of  St. 
John's  College ;  and  I  desire,  if  possible,  to  say  even 
more  in  admiration  of  them  than  of  those  of  New 
College,  —  auoh  l>cautiful  lawns,  with  tall,  ancient 
trees,  and  heavy  clouds  of  foliage,  and  sunny  glimpses 
through  archways  of  leafy  branches,  where,  to-day, 
we  could  see  parties  of  girls,  making  cheerful  contrast 
with  the  sombre  walla  and  solemn  shade.  The  world, 
surely,  has  not  another  place  like  Oxford  ;  it  is  a  de- 
spair to  see  such  a  place  and  ever  to  leave  it,  for  it 
would  take  a  lifetime  and  more  than  one,  to  compre- 
hend and  enjoy  it  satisfactoi-ily. 

At  dinner,  to-day,  the  golden  vases  were  all  ranged 
on  the  table,  the  largest  and  central  one  containing  a 
most  magnificent  bouquet  of  dahlias  and  other  bright- 
hued  flowers. 


^ 
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CHRIST  CHURCH. 

On  Tuesday,  our  first  visit  was  to  Clirist  Church, 
where  we  saw  the  large  and  stately  hall,  above  a  hun- 
dred feet  long  by  forty  wide,  and  fifty  to  the  top  of 
its  carved  oaken  roof,  wliich  is  oniamcnt^'d  with  fes- 
toons, as  it  were,  and  pendants  of  solid  timber.  The 
walls  are  panelled  with  oak,  perhaps  half-way  upward, 
and  above  are  the  rows  of  arched  windows  on  each 
side ;  but,  near  the  upper  end,  two  great  windows 
come  nearly  to  the  floor.  There  is  a  dais,  where  the 
great  men  of  the  College  and  the  distiuguished  guests 
sit  at  table,  and  the  tables  of  the  students  are  ar- 
ranged  along  the    length   of   the   hall.     AH  around, 
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looking  down  upon  those  who  sit  at  meat,  are  the  por- 
traits of  a  multitude  of  illustrioua  personages  who 
were  members  of  the  learned  fratemitj^  in  times  past; 
not  a  portrait  being  admitted  there  (unless  it  be  a 
king^  and  I  remember  only  Henry  VIII.)  save  those 
who  were  actually  students  on  the  foundation^  receiv- 
ing the  eleemosynary  aid  of  the  College.  Most  of 
them  were  divines ;  but  there  are  likewise  many  states- 
men, eminent  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and, 
among  many  earlier  ones,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
and  Canning,  It  is  an  excellent  idea,  for  their  own 
glory,  and  as  examples  to  the  rising  generations,  to 
have  this  multitude  of  men,  who  have  done  good  and 
great  things,  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  ought  to 
do  as  well  as  they,  in  their  own  time.  Archbishops, 
Prime  Ministers,  poets,  deep  scholars,  —  but,  doubt- 
less, an  outward  success  has  generally  been  their  claim 
to  this  position,  and  Christ  Church  may  have  forgot- 
ten a  better  man  than  the  best  of  them.  It  is  not,  I 
think,  the  tendency  of  English  life,  nor  of  the  educa- 
tion of  their  colleges,  to  lead  young  men  to  high 
moral  excellence,  but  to  aim  at  illustrating  themselves 
in  the  sight  of  mankind. 

Thence  we  went  into  the  kitchen,  which  is  arranged 
very  much  as  it  was  three  centuries  ago,  with  two 
immense  fii-eplaces.  There  was  likewise  a  gridiron, 
which,  without  any  exaggei*atiou,  was  large  enough  to 
have  served  for  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
college  dinners  are  good,  but  plain,  and  cost  the  stn* 
dents  one  shilling  and  eleven  pence  each,  being  rather 
cheaper  than  a  similar  one  could  be  had  at  an  inn. 
There  is  no  provision  for  breakfast  or  supper  in  com- 
mons ;  but  they  can  have  these  meab  sent  to  their 
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rooms  from  the  buttery,  at  a  cliarge  proportioned  to 
the  dishes  they  order.  There  seems  to  be  no  neces- 
sity for  a  great  expenditure  on  the  part  of  Oxford 
students. 

From  tlie  kitchen  we  went  to  the  chapel,  which  is 
the  cathedral  of  Oxford,  and  well  worth  seeing,  if 
there  had  not  been  so  many  other  things  to  see.  It  is 
now  under  repair,  and  there  was  a  great  heap  of  old 
wood-work  and  panelling  lying  in  one  of  the  aisles, 
which  had  been  stripped  away  from  some  of  the  an- 
cient pillars,  leaving  them  as  good  as  new.  There 
is  a  shrine  of  a  saint,  with  a  wooden  canopy  over  it ; 
and  some  painted  glass,  old  and  new ;  and  a  statue 
of  Cyril  Jackson,  with  a  face  of  shrewdness  and  in- 
sight ;  and  busts,  as  mural  monuments. 

Our  next  visit  wjw  to 


^ 


HEBTON  COLLEGE, 

whici^  though  not  one  of  the  great  colleges,  is  as  old 
as  any  of  them,  and  looks  exceedingly  venerable.  We 
were  here  received  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Spiers,  in  his 
acadenuc  cap,  but  without  his  gown,  which  is  not 
worn,  except  in  term  time.  He  is  a  very  civil  gen- 
tleman, and  showed  us  some  antique  points  of  arclii- 
tecture, — such  as  a  Norman  archway,  with  a  passage 
over  it,  through  which  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.  used 
to  go  to  chapel ;  and  an  edifice  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, with  a  stone  roof,  which  is  considered  to  be  very 
curious. 

How  ancient  is  the  aspect  of  these  college  quad- 
rangles !  so  gnawed  by  tune  as  they  are,  so  crumbly, 
so  blackened,  and  so  gray  where  they  are  not  black, — 
so  quaintly  shaped,  too,  with  here  a  line  of  battlement 
and  there  a  row  of  gables ;  and  here  a  tun*et,  with 
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probably  a  winding  stair  inside ;  and  lattice-windows, 
with  stone  mullions,  and  little  panes  of  glaf^s  set  in 
lead  ;  and  the  cloisters,  with  a  long  arcade,  looking 
upon  the  green  or  pebbled  enclosure.  The  quality  of 
the  stone  has  a  great  dc^l  to  do  with  the  apparent  an- 
tiquitj'.  It  is  a  stone  foimd  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Oxford,  and  very  soon  begins  to  crumble  and  decay 
superficially,  when  exjwsed  to  the  weather ;  so  that 
twenty  years  do  the  work  of  u  hundi'ed,  so  far  as  ap- 
pearances go.  If  you  strike  one  of  the  old  walls  with 
a  stick,  a  portion  of  it  conies  powdering  down.  The 
effect  of  this  decay  is  very  picturesque,  and  is  espe- 
cially striking,  I  think,  on  edifices  of  classic  arcliiteo- 
tiire,  such  as  some  of  the  Oxford  colleges  arc,  greatly 
enriching  the  Grecian  columns,  wliicli  look  so  cold 
when  the  outlines  are  hard  and  distinct.  The  Oxford 
people,  however,  are  tired  of  this  cnimbly  stone,  and 
when  repairs  are  necessary,  they  use  a  more  durable 
material,  which  does  not  well  assort  with  the  antiquity 
into  which  it  is  inti'udod. 

Mr,  E showed  us  the  library  of  Merton  Col- 
lege. It  occupies  two  sides  of  an  old  building,  and 
has  a  very  delightful  fragrance  of  ancient  books.  The 
halls  containing  it  are  vaulte<l,  and  roofed  with  oak, 
not  carved  and  orniunented,  but  laid  flat,  so  that  they 
look  very  like  a  grand  and  spacious  old  gaiTet,  All 
along,  there  is  a  row  of  alcoves  on  each  side,  with  rude 
benches  and  reading-desks,  in  the  simplest  style,  and 
nobody  knows  how  old.  The  books  look  as  old  as  the 
buil<iing.  The  more  valuable  were  fonnerly  chained 
to  the  bookcases ;  and  a  few  of  them  have  not  yot 
broken  their  chains.  It  was  a  good  emblem  of  the 
dark  and  monkish  ages,  when  ieaiiiing  was  iuiprisoned 
in  their  cloisters,  and  chained  in  their  libraries,  in  the 
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days  when  the  schoolmaster  had  not  yet  gone  abroad. 

Mr.  E showed  us  a  very  old  copy  of  the  Bible ; 

and  a  vellum  maiiuscrij>t,  most  beautifully  written  in 
black-letter  and  illuminated,  of  the  works  of  Duns 
Scotus,  who  was  a  schoLir  of  Merton  College. 

He  then  showe<l  us  the  phapel,  a  large  part  of  which 
has  been  renewed  and  oniauieuted  with  pictured  win- 
dows and  other  ecclesiastical  splendor,  and  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles,  according  t*.)  the  Puseyite  taste  of  tlie 
day ;  for  Merton  has  adopted  the  Puseyite  doctrines, 
and  is  one  of  their  chief  strongholds  in  Oxford.  If 
they  do  no  other  good,  they  at  \east  do  much  for  pres- 
ervation and  characteristic  restoration  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish churches;  but  perhaps,  even  here,  tliere  is  as  much 
antiquity  spoQed  as  retained.  In  the  portion  of  the 
chapel  not  yet  restored,  we  saw  the  rude  old  pavement, 
inlaid  with  gravestones,  in  some  of  which  were  brasses, 
with  the  figures  of  the  college  dignitaries  whose  dust 
slumbered  beneath  ;  and  I  think  it  was  here  that  I 
saw  the  tombstone  of  Antliony-a-Wood,  the  gossiping 
biographer  of  the  learned  men  of  Oxfonl. 

From  the  chapel  we  went  int*)  the  college  gardens, 
which  are  very  pleasant,  and  jiossess  the  advantage 
of  looking  out  on  the  broad  verdure  of  Chnst  Church 
meadows  and   the  river  beyond.     We  loitered  here 

awhile^  and  tlien  went  to  Mr.  E ^*s  rooms,  to  which 

the  entrance  is  by  a  tine  old  stairc^uje.  They  had  a 
very  comfortable  aspect,  —  a  wainscoted  parlor  and 
bedroom,  Jis  nice  and  coscy  as  a  bachelor  could  desire, 
with  a  good  collection  of  theological  books  ;  and  on  a 
peg  hmig  his  gown,  with  a  red  border  abuut  it,  denot- 
ing him  to  be  a  proproctor.  He  was  kind  enough  to 
order  a  luuch,  consisting  of  bread  and  cheese,  college 
ale,  and  a  certain  liquor  called  "Archdeacon."  .  .  . 
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We  ate   and   drank,  .  .  .    and,  bidding  farewell  to 
good  Mr.  E ,  we  pursued  our  way  to  the 

RATCLIFFE   LIBRABT. 

This  ifl  a  very  handsome  edifice,  of  a  circular  shape; 
the  lower  story  consiating  altogetlier  of  arches,  oj>en 
on  all  sides,  as  if  to  admit  anybody  to  the  learning 
here  stored  up.  I  always  see  great  beauty  and  light- 
somenesB  in  these  classic  and  Grecian  editic^es,  though 
they  seem  cold  and  intellectual,  and  not  to  have  bad 
their  mortar  moistened  with  human  life-blood,  nor  to 
Jiavo  thG  mystery  of  human  life  in  them,  as  Gothic 
structures  do.  The  library  is  in  a  lai^e  and  beauti- 
ful room,  in  the  story  above  the  basement,  and,  as  far 
as  I  saw,  consisted  chiefly  or  altogether  of  scientific 
works.  I  saw  Sillimau*s  Journal  on  one  of  the  desks, 
Iwing  the  only  trace  of  American  science,  or  American 
learning  or  ability,  in  any  department,  which  I  discov- 
ered in  the  University  of  Oxford.  After  seeing  the 
library,  we  went  to  the  top  of  the  building,  where  we 
ha<l  an  excellent  ^^ew  of  Oxford  and  the  surrounding 
cotintry.  Then  wo  went  to  the  Convocation  Hall,  and 
aftenvards  to  the  theatre,  where  S— —  sat  di»wn  in 
the  ChauceUor's  chair,  which  is  very  broad,  and  pon- 
derously Avrought  of  oak.  I  remember  little  here,  ex- 
cept the  amphitlieatre  of  benches,  and  the  roof,  whioh 
seems  to  l)e  supported  by  golden  ropes,  and  on  the 
wall,  opposite  the  door,  some  full  -  length  portraits, 
among  which  one  of  that  ridiculous  coxcomb,  George 
IV.,  was  the  moat  prominent  These  kings  thrust 
themselves  impertinently  forwaiil  by  bust,  statue,  and 
picture,  on  all  occasions,  and  it  is  not  wise  in  them  to 
show  their  shallow  foreheads  among  men  of  mind. 
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THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY. 
Mr,  Spiers  tried  to  got  us  admittance  to  the  Bod- 
leian Library  ;  but  this  is  just  the  moment  when  it  is 
closed  for  the  pur]>08e  *)f  beiiif^  cleaned  ;  so  we  missed 
seeing  the  principal  halla  of  this  librar}%  and  were  only 
admitted  into  what  was  called  the  Picture  Gallery, 
This,  however,  8atisfie<l  all  my  desires,  so  far  as  the 
backs  of  books  are  concerned,  for  they  extend  through 
a  gallery,  rimning  round  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
making  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred feet,  —  a  solid  array  of  bookcases,  full  of  books, 
within  a  protection  of  open  iron-work.  Up  and  down 
the  gallery  there  are  models  of  classic  temples :  and 
about  midway  in  its  extent  stands  a  brass  statue  of 
Earl  Pembroke,  who  was  Chanccdlor  of  the  University 
in  James  l.'s  time ;  not  in  scholarly  garb,  however,  but 
in  plate  and  mail,  looking  indeed,  like  a  thunderbolt 
of  war.  I  rapped  him  with  my  knuckles,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  solid  metal,  though,  I  should  imagine, 
hollow  at  heart.  A  thing  which  interested  me  very 
much  was  the  lantern  of  Guy  Fawkes.  It  was  once 
tinned,  no  doubt,  but  is  now  nothing  }>ut  rusty  iron, 
partly  broken.  As  tliis  is  called  tlie  Picture  Gallery, 
I  must  not  forget  the  pictures,  which  are  ranged  in 
long  succession  over  the  bookcases,  and  include  almost 
all  Englishmen  whom  the  world  hits  ever  heard  of, 
whether  in  statesmanship  or  literature.  I  saw  a  can- 
vas on  which  had  once  been  a  lovely  and  unique  por- 
trait of  Mary  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  was  consigned  to  a 
picture-cleaner  to  be  cleansed,  and,  discovering  that  it 
was  painted  over  another  picture,  he  had  the  curiosity 
to  clean  poor  Mary  quite  away,  thus  revealing  a  wishy- 
washy  woman's  face,  which  now  hangs  in  the  gaUery, 
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^m^     860 

^m  I  am  so  dnd  ci  seeing  noUble  things  that  I  almost 

^H  wtth  tibat  whstew  tUm  is  rsmarkahle  in  Oxford  could 

^P  be  obliterated  id  kmdb  aimilar  maimer. 
^M  Fron  tbe  BndViian  ire  weiit  to 

^P  TH£  TATLOR   INSTITUTE, 

which  was  likewise  dosed ;  but  the  woman  who  had  it 
in  charge  had  formerly  been  a  servant  of  Mr.  Spiers, 
and  he  so  overp<.*rsuaded  her  that  she  finally  smiled 
and  admitted  us.  It  would  truly  have  been  a  pi^  to 
miss  it ;  for  here,  on  the  basement  floor,  are  the  orig- 
inal models  of  Chantrey's  busts  and  statues,  great  and 
small ;  and  in  the  rooms  above  are  a  far  richer  treas- 
ure, —  a  large  collection  of  original  drawings  by  Raph- 
ael and  Michael  Angelo.  These  are  far  better  for  my 
purpose  than  their  finished  pictures,  —  that  is  to  say, 
they  bring  me  nmeh  closer  to  the  hands  that  drew 
them  and  the  minds  that  imagined  them.  It  is  like 
looking  into  their  brains,  and  seeing  the  first  concep- 
tion before  it  took  sha))e  outwartUy  (I  have  somewhere 
else  said  about  the  same  thing  of  such  sket-ches).  I 
noticed  one  of  RaphaePs  drawings,  representing  the 
effect  of  eloquence ;  it  w^as  a  man  speaking  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  group,  between  whose  ears  and  the  orator's 
mouth  connecting  lines  were  drawn.  Raphael's  idea 
must  liave  been  to  compose  his  picture  in  such  a  way 
that  their  auricular  organs  slioiild  not  fail  to  be  in  a 
proper  relation  with  the  eloquent  voice ;  and  though 
this  relation  would  not  have  been  individually  trace- 
able in  the  finishwl  picture,  yet  the  general  effect  — 
that  of  deep  and  entranced  attention  —  would  have 
been  produced. 

In  another  room  there  are  some  copies  of  Raphael's 
cartoons,  and  some  queer  mediaeval  pictures,  as  stiff 
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and  ugly  as  can  well  be  conceived,  yet  successful  in 
telling  their  own  story.  We  looked  a  little  wliile  at 
these,  and  then,  thank  Heaven  I  went  home  and  dressed 
for  tlinner.  I  can  write  no  more  to  -  day.  Indeed, 
what  a  mockery  it  is  to  write  at  all  I 

[Here  follows  the  drive  to  Ciunnor  Place,  Stanton 
Harcourt,  Nunehani  Courtney,  Godstowe,  etc.,  —  al- 
ready published  in  "  Our  Old  Home."'  —  Ed.] 

September  9th,  —  The  morning  after  our  excursion 
on  tlie  Thames  was  as  bright  and  beautifid  as  many 

preceding  ones  had  been.    After  breakfast  S and 

I  walked  a  little  about  the  town,  and  bought  "Thomas 

k  Kempis,"  in  both  French  and  English,  for  U . 

.  .  .  Mr,  De  la  Motte,  the  photographer,  had  break- 
fasted with  us,  and  Mr.  Spiel's  wished  hira  to  take  a 
photograph  of  our  whole  party.  So,  in  the  first  place, 
before  the  rest  were  assembled,  he  made  an  experimen- 
tal group  of  such  as  were  there ;  and  I  did  not  like  my 
own  aspect  very  much.  Afterwards,  when  we  were  all 
come,  he  arranged  us  under  a  tree  in  the  garden,  — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  SpierSj  with  their  eldest  son,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall  and  Fanny,  Mr.  Addison,  my  \vife,  and  me, 
—  and  stained  the  glass  with  our  figures  and  faces  in 

the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  not  S 's  face,  however, 

for  she  turned  it  away,  and  left  only  a  portion  of  her 
bonnet  and  dress,  —  and  Mrs.  Hall,  too,  refused  to 
countenance  the  proceeding.  But  all  the  rest  of  ub 
were  caught  to  the  life,  and  I  was  really  a  little  start- 
led at  recognizing  myself  so  apart  from  myself,  and 
done  so  quickly  too. 

This  was  the  last  important  incident  of  our  visit  to 
Oxford,  except  that  Mr.  Spiers  was  again  most  hospi- 
table at  lunch.    Never  did  anybody  attend  more  faith- 
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fully  to  the  comfort  of  his  friends  than  does  this  good 
gentleman.  But  he  has  shown  himself  most  kind,  in 
every  possible  way,  and  1  shall  always  feel  truly  grate- 
ful. No  better  way  of  showing  our  sense  of  his  hos- 
pitality, and  all  the  trouble  he  has  taken  for  us  (and 
our  memory  of  him),  has  occurred  to  us,  than  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  set  of  my  Tales  and  Romances ;  so, 
by  the  next  steamer,  I  shall  write  to  Ticknor  &  Fields 
to  send  them,  elegantly  bound,  and  S will  embla- 
zon his  coat  of  arms  m  each  volume.  He  accompa- 
nied us  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  to  the  railway  station, 
and  we  left  Oxford  at  two  o'clock. 

It  had  been  a  very  pleasant  visit,  and  all  the  per- 
sons whom  we  met  were  kind  and  agreeable,  and  dis- 
posed to  look  at  one  another  in  a  sunny  aspect.  I  saw 
a  good  deal  of  Mr.  HaU.  He  is  a  thoroughly  genuine 
man,  of  kind  hi^art  and  true  affections,  a  gentleman  of 
taste  and  re&iement,  and  fidl  of  honor. 

On  the  Saturday  after  our  return  to  Blackheath,  we 
went  to 


HAMPTON    COURT, 

about  which,  as  1  have  already  recoiled  a  visit  to  it,  I 
need  say  little  here.  But  I  was  again  impressed  with 
the  stately  grandeur  of  Wolsey's  great  Hall,  with  its 
great  window  at  each  end,  and  one  side  window,  de- 
scending almost  to  the  floor,  and  a  row  of  windows  on 
each  side,  high  towards  the  roof,  and  throwing  down 
their  many-colored  light  on  the  stone  pavement,  and 
on  the  Gobelin  tapestrj',  which  must  have  Iwen  gor- 
geously rich  when  the  walls  were  first  clothed  with  it. 
I  fancied,  then,  that  no  modem  archit-ect  could  pro- 
duce so  fine  a  room  ;  but  oddly  enough,  in  the  great 
entranoe-hall  of  the  Euston  station,  yesterday,  I  oould 
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not  see  how  this  last  fell  very  much  short  of  Wolsey's 
Hall  in  grandeur.  We  were  quite  wearied  in  pass- 
ing through  the  endless  suites  of  rooms  in  Hampton 
Court  and  gassing  at  the  thousauda  of  pictures;  it  is 
too  much  for  one  day,  —  almost  enough  for  one  life,  in 
such  measure  as  life  can  be  bestowed  on  pictures.  It 
would  have  refreshed  us  had  we  spent  half  the  time  in 
wandering  about  the  gi-ounds,  which,  as  we  glimpsed 
at  them  from  tbe  windows  of  tlie  Palace,  seemed  very 
beautiful,  though  laid  out  with  an  antique  formality  of 
straight  lines  and  broad  gravelled  paths.  Before  tho 
central  window  there  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and 
a  fountain  upshooting  itself  and  plashing  into  it,  with 
a  continuous  and  pleasant  sound.  How  beautifully 
the  royal  robe  of  a  monarchy  ia  embroidered  !  Pal- 
aces, pictures,  parks  !  They  do  enrich  life  ;  and  kings 
and  aristocracies  cannot  keep  these  things  to  them- 
selves ;  they  merely  take  care  of  them  for  others.  Even 
a  king,  with  all  tho  glory  that  can  be  shed  aroimd 
him,  is  but  the  liveried  and  bedizened  footman  of  his 
people,  and  the  toy  of  their  delight.  I  am  very  glad 
that  I  came  to  this  country  while  the  English  are  still 
playing  with  such  a  toy. 

Yestei-dayJ and  I  left  Blackheath,  and  reached 

Liverpool  last  night.  The  rest  of  my  family  will  fol- 
low in  a  few  days ;  and  so  finishes  our  residence  in 
Bennoch's  house,  where  I,  for  my  part,  have  spent 
some  of  the  happiest  hours  that  I  have  known  since 
we  left  our  American  home.  It  is  a  strange,  vagabond, 
gypsy  sort  of  life,  —  this  that  we  are  leading;  and  I 
know  not  whether  we  shall  finally  be  spoiled  for  any 
other,  or  shall  enjoy  our  quiet  Wayside,  as  we  never 
did  before,  when  once  we  reach  it  again. 
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The  eveniog  set  in  misty  and  obscure  ;  and  it  was 

dark  abuost  when  J and  I  arrived  at  tbe  landing 

stage  on  our  i*eturn.  I  was  struck  with  tJie  pictur- 
esque effect  of  tlie  Ligh  tower  and  ttdl  spire  of  St 
Nicholas,  rising  upwanl^  wit]i  dim  outline,  into  the 
duDkiness ;  while  midway  of  its  height  the  dial-plates 
of  an  illuminated  clock  blazed  out,  like  two  great  eyes 
of  a  giant. 

September  IZth,  —  On  Saturday  my  wife,  with  all 

her  train,  arrived  at  Mrs.  B *s :  and  on  Tuesday 

—  vagabonds  aa  we  are  —  we  again  struck  our  t«nt, 
and  set  out  for 


80UTHP0RT. 

I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  character  it  will  form  in 
the  cliildreu,  —  this  unsettled,  shifting,  vagrant  life, 
with  no  centnd  home  to  turn  to,  except  what  we  carry 
in  ourselves.  It  was  a  windy  day,  and,  judging  by  the 
look  of  the  trees,  on  the  way  to  Southport,  it  must  be 
almost  always  windy,  and  with  the  blast  in  one  pre- 
vailing  direction;  for  invariably  their  branches,  and 
the  whole  contour  and  attitude  of  the  ti'ee,  turn  fi*om 
seaward^  with  a  strangely  forloru  aspect.  Reacliing 
Southport,  we  took  an  omnibus,  and  under  the  driver*s 
guidance  came  to  our  tall  stone  house,  fronting  on  tho 
sands,  and  styled  "  Brunswick  TeiTace."  .  .  . 

The  English  system  of  lodging-houses  has  its  good 
paints  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  contrivance  for  bear- 
ing tlio  domestic  cares  of  home  about  witli  you  whith- 
ersoever you  go ;  and  immediately  you  have  to  set 
about  producing  your  own  bread  and  cheese.  How- 
ever, Fanny  took  most  of  this  trouble  oif  our  bands, 
though  there  was  inevitably  the  stifiEness  and  discom- 
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fort  of  a  new  housekeeping  on  the  first  day  of  our  ar- 
rival ;  besides  that,  it  was  cool,  and  tlie  wind  whistled 
and  grumbled  and  eddied  into  the  chinks  of  the 
house. 

Meanwhile,  in  all  my  experienee  of  Southport,  I 
have  never  yet  seen  the  sea,  but  only  an  interminable 
breadth  of  sands,  looking  pooly  or  plashy  in  some 
places,  and  barred  across  with  drier  reaches  of  sand, 
but  no  expanse  of  water.  It  must  be  miles  and  miles, 
at  low  water,  to  the  veritable  sea-shore.  We  are  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Liverpool,  on  the  border  of  the 
Irish  Sea  ;  and  Ireland,  and,  I  aup|K)Be,  the  Isle  of 
Man  intervene  betwixt  us  and  the  ocean,  not  much  to 
our  benefit :  for  the  air  of  the  English  coast,  under 
ocean  influences,  is  said  to  be  milder  than  when  it 
comes  acroHB  the  land,  —  milder,  therefore,  above  or 
below  Ireland,  because  then  the  Gulf  Stream  amelio- 
rates it. 

Betimes,  the  forenoon  after  our  arrival,  I  had  to 
take  the  rail  to  Liverpool,  but  returned,  a  little  after 
fi\'&,  in  the  midst  of  a  rain,  —  still  low  water  and  in- 
terminable sands;  still  a  dreary,  howling  blast.  We 
had  a  cheerful  fireside,  however,  and  should  have  had 
a  pleasant  evening,  only  that  tlie  wind  on  the  sea  made 
ns  excessively  drowsy.  This  morning  we  awoke  to 
hear  the  wind  still  blustering,  and  blowing  up  clouds, 
with  fitful  little  showers,  and  soon  blowing  them  away 
again,  and  letting  the  brightest  of  smishine  fall  over 
the  plashy  waste  of  sand.     We  liave  already  walked 

forth  on  the  shore  with  J and  R ,  who  pick 

up  shells,  and  dig  wells  in  the  sand  with  their  little 
wooden  spades :  but  soon  we  saw  a  rainbow  on  the 
western  sky,  and  then  a  shower  came  spattering  down 
upon  ua  in  good  earnest.     We  first  took  refuge  under 
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the  bridge  that  stretehes  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  promenade  ;  but  as  there  was  a  chill  draught 
there,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  home.  Tlie  sun 
has  now  aguin  come  out  brightly,  though  the  wind  is 
still  tumbling  a  great  manj^  clouds  about  the  sky. 


Evening.  —  Later,  I  walked  out  with  U .  and, 

looking  seaward,  we  saw  the  foam  and  spray  of  the  ad- 
vancing tidci  tossed  about  on  the  verge  of  the  hori2on, 
—  a  long  line,  like  the  crests  and  gleaming  helmets  of 
an  army.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  found  almost  the 
whole  waste  of  sand  covered  with  water,  and  white 
waves  breaking  out  all  over  it ;  but,  the  bottom  being 
so  nearly  level,  and  the  water  so  shallow,  there  was 
little  of  tlie  spirit  and  exidtation  of  the  sea  in  a  strong 
breeze.  Of  the  long  line  of  bathing-machines,  one 
after  another  was  hitohed  to  a  horse,  and  trundled 
forth  into  the  water,  wbere,  at  a  long  distance  from 
shore,  the  bathers  found  themselves  hardly  middle 
deep- 

Septemher  19th,  —  The  wind  grumbled  and  made 
itself  miserable  all  la.st  night,  and  this  morning  it  is 
still  howling  as  ill-naturedly  as  ever,  and  i-oaring  and 
rumbling  in  the  chimneys.  The  tide  is  far  out,  but, 
from  an  upper  window,  I  fancied,  at  intervals,  that  I 
could  see  the  phu>h  of  the  HuH-wave  on  the  distant 
limit  of  the  sand ;  perhaps,  however,  it  was  only  a 
gleam  on  the  sky.  Constantly  there  have  been  sharp 
spatters  of  rain,  hissing  and  i-attliug  against  the  win- 
dows, while  a  little  before  or  after,  or  perhaps  simul- 
taneously, a  rainbow,  somewhat  watery  of  texture, 
paints  itself  on   the  western   clouds.      Gray,  sullen 


SOUTHPORT, 

clouds  hanf^  about  the  sky,  or  sometimes  cover  it  with 
a  uniform  dulness  ;  at  other  times,  the  portions  to- 
wanls  the  sun  gleam  almost  lightsomely;  now,  there 
may  be  an  airy  glimpse  of  clear  blue  sky  in  a  fissure 
of  the  clouds  ;  now,  the  very  brij^htest  of  sunshine 
comes  out  all  of  a  sud<len,  and  gladdens  everything. 
The  breadth  of  sauds  has  a  various  aspect,  according 
as  there  arR  pools,  or  moisture  enough  to  glisten,  or  a 
drier  tra<-*t;  and  where  the  light  gleams  along  a  yellow 
ridge  or  bar,  it  is  like  sunshine  itself.  Ceilainly  tlie 
temper  of  the  day  shifts  ;  but  the  smiles  come  far  the 
seldume^it.  and  its  irowu^  and  angry  tears  are  most 
i-eliaVjle.  By  seven  o'clock  pedestrians  began  to  walk 
along  the  promenade,  close  buttoned  agaiust  tlie  blast; 
later,  a  single  bathing-maclune  got  under  way,  by 
means  of  a  horse,  and  travelled  forth  seaward  ;  but 
within  what  distance  it  finds  the  invisible  margin  I 
caimot  say,  —  at  all  events,  it  looks  like  a  dreary 
journey.  Just  now  I  saw  a  se^irgidl,  wheeling  on  the 
blast,  close  in  towards  the  promenade. 


September  21«f.  —  Yesterday  morning  was  bright, 
sunny  and  windy,  and  cool  and  exhilarating.  I  went 
to  Liverpool  at  eleven,  and,  returning  at  five,  found 
the  weather  still  bright  and  cooL  The  tempei-ature, 
methiuks,  must  soon  diminish  the  popidation  of  South- 
port,  which,  judging  froui  apjjcuninces,  must  be  mauily 
made  up  of  temporary  visitors.  There  is  a  newspaper, 
'*  The  Southport  Visitor,"  published  weekly,  and  con- 
taining a  I'cgister  of  all  the  visitants  in  the  various  ho- 
tels and  lodging-houses.  It  covers  more  than  two  sitles 
of  the  paper,  to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds.  The 
guests  come  chiefly  from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
the  neighboring  country -towns,  and  belong  to  the 
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middle  classes.  It  in  not  a  fashionalile  wutering'-plaoe. 
Only  one  nobleman's  name,  and  those  of  two  or  three 
baronets,  now  adorn  tLe  list.  The  people  whom  we 
see  loitering  along  the  be^ach  and  the  promenade  hare^ 
at  best,  a  well-to-do,  tradesmanlike  air.  I  do  not  find 
that  there  are  any  public  amusements ;  nothing  but 
strolling  on  the  sands,  donkey  -  riding,  or  drives  in 
donkey  -  carts ;  and  solitary  visitors  must  find  it  a 
dreary  place.  Yet  one  or  two  of  the  streets  are  bri&k 
and  lively,  and,  being  well  thronged,  have  a  holiday 
aspect.  There  are  no  carriages  in  town  save  donkey- 
carts  ;  some  of  which  arc  drawn  by  three  donkeys 
abreast,  and  are  lai^  enough  to  hold  a  whole  fam- 
ily. These  couveyMnccs  will  take  you  far  uut  on  the 
sands  through  wet  and  dry.  The  beach  is  haimted  by 
The  Flying  Dutchman,  —  a  sort  of  boat  on  wbeds, 
schooner-rigged  with  siiils,  and  which  sometimes  makes 
pretty  good  speed,  with  a  fair  wind. 

This  morning  we  have  l^een  walking  with  J and 

R out  over  the  "ribbed  sea  sands,"  a  good  di&- 

tani'e  from  shore.  Throughout  the  week,  the  tides 
will  be  so  low  as  not  to  cover  the  shallow  basin  of  this 
bay,  if  a  bay  it  be.  The  weather  wiis  sullen,  with  now 
and  then  a  faujt  gleam  of  sunsliine,  lazily  tracing  onr 
shadows  on  the  sand ;  the  wind  rather  quieter  than  on 
preceding  days.  ...  In  the  sunshine  the  sands  seem 
to  be  fretjuented  by  great  nimibers  of  gulls,  who  be- 
gin to  find  the  northern  climate  too  wintrj^  You  see 
their  white  wings  in  the  sunlight,  bnt  they  become  al- 
most or  quite  invisible  in  the  shade.  We  shall  soon 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  a  watering-place 
looks  when  the  season  is  quite  over ;  for  wo  have  con- 
cluded to  remain  liero  till  December,  and  everybody 
else  will  take  Bight  iu  a  week  or  two. 
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A  short  time  ago,  in  the  evening,  in  a  street  of  Liv- 
erpool, I  saw  a  decent  man,  of  the  lower  onlers,  taken 
much  aback  by  being  ronghly  bnishefl  against  by  a 
rowdy  fellow.  He  looked  after  him,  and  exclaimed 
indignantly,  "  Is  that  a  Yankee  ?  "  It  shows  the  kind 
of  character  we  have  here. 

October  1th.  —  On  Saturday  evening,  I  gave  a  din- 
ner to  Bennoch,  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel.  The  chief 
point  or  characteristic  of  English  customs  was,  that 
Mr.  Radley,  our  landlord,  himself  attended  at  table, 
and  of&eiated  as  chief  waiter.  He  has  a  fortune  of 
j£100,000,  —  half  a  million  of  dollars,  —  and  is  an  el- 
derly man  of  good  address  and  appearance.  In  Amer- 
ica, such  a  man  would  vcryproliably  ha  in  Congress; 
at  any  rate  he  would  never  conceive  the  possibility  of 
changing  plates,  or  passing  round  the  table  with  hook 
and  champagne.  Some  of  his  hock  was  a  most  rich  and 
imperial  wine,  such  as  can  hardly  bo  hatl  on  the  Rhine 
itself.     There  were  eight  gentlemen  besides  Bennoch. 

A  donkey,  the  other  day,  stubbornly  refusing  to 
come  out  of  a  boat  which  had  brought  him  at'itisa  the 
Mersey ;  at  List,  after  many  kicks  had  been  applied, 
and  other  persecutions  of  that  kind,  a  man  stepped 
forward,  addressing  him  nfFectionately,  "  Come  along, 
brother,"  —  and  the  donkey  obeyed  at  once. 


Octoht^r  2Qfh,  —  On  Thursday,  instead  of  taking 
the  rail  for  Liverpool,  I  set  out,  about  eleven,  for  a 
long  walk.  It  was  an  overcast  morning,  such  as  in 
New  England  would  have  boded  rain  ;  but  English 
clouds  are  not  nearly  so  portentous  as  American  in 
that  respect.      Accordingly,  the  sun  soon  began  to 
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peep  through  ci-evices,  aud  I  Lad  not  gone  more  Uum 
a  mile  or  two  when  it  shone  a  little  too  warnilj  for 
comfort,  yet  not  more  than  I  liked.  It  was  very  much 
like  our  pleasant  Ootolier  days  at  home ;  iodeotl.  the 
climates  of  the  two  countries  more  nearly  coincide  dur- 
ing the  present  montli  than  at  any  other  season  of  {he 
year.  The  air  was  almost  perfectly  still ;  but  once  in 
a  while  it  stirred,  and  breathed  coolly  in  mj  face ;  it 
is  very  delightful,  this  latent  freshness,  in  a  warm  at- 
mosphere. 

The  country  about  Southport  has  as  few  charms  as 
it  is  possible  for  any  region  to  have.  In  the  close 
neighborhood  of  the  shore,  it  is  nothing  but  sand-hil- 
locks, covered  with  coarse  grass ;  and  tliis  is  the  orig- 
inal nature  of  the  whole  site  on  wliich  the  town  stands, 
although  it  is  now  paved,  and  has  been  covered  with 
soil  enough  to  make  gardens,  and  to  noiudsh  here  and 
thei'e  a  few  trees.  A  little  farther  inland  the  surface 
seems  to  have  been  marshy,  but  has  been  drained  by 
ditches  across  the  Relds  and  along  the  roadside  ;  and 
the  fields  are  embanked  on  all  sides  with  parapets  of 
earth  which  appear  as  if  intended  to  keep  out  inunda- 
tions. In  fact,  Holland  itself  cannot  be  more  com- 
pletely on  a  level  with  tlie  sea.  The  only  dwellings 
arc  the  old,  whitewashed  stone  cottages,  witJi  thatched 
roofs,  on  tlie  brown  sti-aw  of  which  gi'ow  various  weeds 
and  mosses,  brightening  it  nith  gi*een  patches,  aud 
sprouting  along  the  ridge-]>ole,  —  the  homeliest  hovels 
that  ever  mortals  lived  in,  and  which  they  share  with 
pigs  and  cows  at  one  end.  Hens,  too,  run  in  and  out 
of  the  door.  One  or  two  of  these  hovels  bore  signs, 
"  Licensed  to  sell  beer,  ale,  and  tobacco,"  and  gen- 
eraUy  there  were  au  old  wuman  aud  some  children 
visible.     In  all  cases  tliere  was  a  ditch,  full  of  water. 
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close  at  baiul,  stagnant,  and  often  quite  covered  with 
a  growth  of  water-weeds,  —  very  unwholesome,  one 
would  think,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  dwelling ;  and, 
in  truth,  the  children  and  grown  people  did  look  pale. 

In  the  £elds,  along  tlie  roadside,  men  and  women 
were  harvesting  their  carrots,  and  other  root-crops, 
especially  digging  potatoes,  —  the  pleasantest  of  all 
farm  labor,  in  my  upiuiou,  there  being  siiirh  a  contin- 
ual interest  in  opening  the  treasures  of  each  hill.  As 
I  went  on,  the  country  began  to  get  almost  impercep- 
tibly less  flat,  and  there  was  some  little  appearance  of 
trees.  I  hud  detenuined  to  go  to  Omskirk,  but  soon 
got  out  of  the  way,  and  came  to  a  little  hamlet  that 
looked  antique  and  picturesque,  with  its  small  houses 
of  stone  and  brick,  liuilt  with  the  one  material  and  re- 
paired with  the  other  perhaps  ages  afterward.  Here 
I  inquired  ray  way  of  a  woman,  who  told  me,  in  broad 
Lancashiie  dialect,  "  that  I  maun  go  back,  and  tiu-n  to 
my  left,  till  1  came  to  a  finger-post " ;  and  so  I  did, 
and  found  another  little  hamlet,  the  pnncipal  object 
in  which  W!us  a  public-house,  with  a  large  sign  repre- 
senting a  dance  roimd  a  May-pole.  It  was  now  about 
one  o'clock ;  ho  I  entered,  and,  being  ushered  into 
what,  I  suppose,  tliey  calletl  the  coffee-room,  I  asked 
for  some  cold  meat  and  ale.  Tliere  was  a  jolly,  round, 
rather  comely  woman  for  a  hostess,  with  a  free,  hospi- 
table, yet  rather  careless  manner. 

The  coffee-room  smelt  rather  disagreeably  of  bad  to- 
bacco-smoke, and  was  shabbily  furnished  with  an  old 
sofa  and  flag-bottomed  chairs,  and  adorned  with  a 
print  of  "'  Ohl  IJilly,''  a  horse  famous  for  a  longevity 
of  about  sixty  years ;  and  also  with  colored  engravings 
of  old-fashioned  hunting-scenes,  conspicuous  with  scar- 
let coats.     There  was  a  very  small  bust  of  Milton  on 
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the  mantcl-pieoe.  By  and  by  the  remains  of  an  im- 
mense round  of  beef,  three  quarters  cut  away,  wen 
put  on  the  table ;  then  aome  amoking-hot  potatoes ; 
and  finally  the  hostess  told  me  that  their  own  dinner 
was  just  reaJy«  and  so  she  had  brought  me  in  some 
hot  chops,  thinking  I  might  prefer  tliem  to  tlie  cold 
meat  I  did  prefer  them ;  and  they  were  stewed  or 
fried  ehoj>3,  instead  of  broiled,  and  were  very  savory. 
There  was  household  bread  too,  and  rich  cheese,  and 
a  pint  of  ale,  liome  brewed,  not  very  mighty,  but  good 
to  quench  thirst,  and,  by  way  of  condiment,  some 
pickled  cabbage ;  so,  instead  of  a  luaeh,  I  made  quite 
a  comfortable  dinner.  Moreover,  there  was  a  cold 
pudding  on  the  table,  and  I  called  for  a  clean  plate, 
and  helped  myself  to  some  of  it.  It  was  of  rice,  and 
was  strewn  over,  rather  than  intermixed,  with  some 
kinds  of  l)crries,  the  natiurc  of  which  I  could  not  ex- 
actly make  out. 

I  then  set  forth  again.  It  was  still  sunny  and  warm, 
and  I  walked  more  slowly  than  before  dinner :  in  fact, 
I  did  little  more  tlian  lounge  along,  sitting  down,  at 
last,  on  the  stone  parapet  of  a  bridge. 

The  country  grew  nion*  pleasant,  more  sylvan,  and, 
though  still  of  a  level  eliai*actor,  not  so  drearily  flat. 
Soon  appeared  the  first  symptom  that  I  had  seen  of  a 
gentleman's  residence,  —  a  lodge  at  a  park  gato^  then 
a  long  stretch  of  wall,  "nith  a  green  lawn,  and  after- 
wards an  extent  of  woo<.led  land ;  then  another  gate- 
way, with  a  neat  lodge  on  each  side  of  it,  and,  lastly, 
another  extent  of  wood.  The  Hall  or  Mansion-houso, 
however,  was  nowhere  apparent,  being,  doubtless,  se- 
cluded deep  and  far  witliin  its  gix)unds.  I  inquired 
of  a  boy  who  was  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  lie  an- 
swered, ^^  Mr.  ScaT}'brick  "  ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  fam- 
ily of  local  eminence. 
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Along  the  roiiil,  —  an  old  inn ;  8ome  aged  stone 
houses,  built  for  merely  respectable  occupants  ;  a 
canal,  with  two  canal-boats,  heaped  up  with  a  cargo  of 
potatoes ;  two  little  girlri,  who  were  watching  lest  some 
cows  should  go  astray,  and  had  their  two  little  chairs 
by  the  roadside,  and  their  dolls  and  other  pla3i,hing3, 
and  so  followed  tlie  footsteps  of  the  cows  all  day  long. 
1  met  two  boys,  coming  from  Omskirk,  moimted  on 
donkeys,  with  empty  panniers,  on  which  they  had 
carried  vegetables  to  market.  Finiilly,  between  two 
and  three  o'clock,  I  saw  the  gi^eat  tower  of  Omskirk 
Church,  with  its  spire,  not  rising  out  of  the  tower,  but 
Sprouting  up  close  beside  it ;  and,  entering  the  town, 
I  directed  my  steps  first  to  this  old  church. 

,  OMSKIRK  CHURCH, 

It  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  sufficient  to  give  it 
a  good  site,  and  has  a  pavement  of  flat  gravestones  in 
£ront.  It  is  doubtless,  as  regards  its  foundation,  a 
very  ancient  chui'ch,  but  has  not  exactly  a  venerable 
aspect,  being  in  too  gootl  repair,  and  much  restored 
in  various  parts;  not  ivy-grown,  either,  though  green 
with  moss  here  and  there.  The  tower  is  square  and 
immensely  massive,  and  might  loave  supported  a  very 
lofty  spire ;  so  that  it  is  the  more  strange  that  what 
spire  it  has  should  bo  so  oddly  stuck  beside  it,  spring- 
ing out  of  the  church  wall.  I  should  have  liked  well 
enough  to  enter  the  church,  as  it  is  the  burial-place 
of  the  Earls  of  Derby,  and  perhaps  may  contain  some 
interesting  monimients  ;  but  as  it  was  all  shut  up, 
and  even  the  iron  gates  of  the  churchyard  closed  and 
locked,  I  merely  looked  at  the  outside. 

From  the  church,  a  street  leads  to  the  market-place, 
in  which  I  foimd  a  throng  of  men  and  women,  it  being 
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market-day ;  wares  of  various  kintls,  dn,  earthezif  and 
cloth,  set  out  on  the  paveineuts ;  droves  of  pig;s  ;  ducks 
and  fo\vl»;  baskets  of  eggs  ;  and  a  man  selliug  quaek 
mediclDes,  recommending  bis  nostrums  as  well  as  be 
could.  The  as(>ect  of  the  crowd  was  very  English, — 
portlj'  and  nuldy  women ;  yeomen  with  snuill-clothes 
and  broad-brimmed  hats,  all  very  quiet  and  heavy  and 
good-humored.  Their  dialect  was  so  provincial  that  I 
could  not  readily  understand  more  than  here  and  there 
a  word. 

But,  after  all,  there  were  few  traits  that  could  be 
made  a  note  of.  I  soon  grew  weary  of  the  scene,  and 
BO  I  went  to  the  railway  station,  and  waiteil  there 
nearly  an  hour  for  the  train  to  take  me  to  Southport 
Omskirk  is  famous  for  its  gingerbread,  which  women 
sell  to  the  rail^vay  passengers  at  a  sixpence  for  a  roiv 
leau  of  a  dozen  little  cakes. 


November  SOth.  —  A  week  ago  last  Monday*  Her- 
man Melville  came  to  see  me  at  the  Consulate,  looking 
much  as  he  used  to  do,  and  with  his  characteristic 
g^vitj^  and  reserve  of  manner.  .  .  .  We  soon  found 
ourselves  on  pretty  much  our  former  terms  of  sociabil- 
ity and  confidence.  .  .  .  He  is  thus  far  on  his  way  to 
Constantinople.  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  foimd  it 
necessary  to  take  an  airing  through  the  world,  after 
so  many  years  of  toUsome  pen-labor,  following  u]>on 
80  wild  and  adventurous  a  youth  as  his  was.  I  invited 
him  to  come  and  stay  Avith  us  at  Soutliport,  as  long  as 
he  might  remain  in  this  vicinity,  and  accordingly  he 
did  come  the  next  day.  ,  .  .  On  Wednesday  we  took 
a  pretty  long  walk  together,  and  sat  down  in  a  hol- 
low among  the  sand-hills,  sheltering  ourselves  from 
the  high  cool  wind.      MclviUe,  as  he  always  does, 
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began  to  reason  of  Providence  and  futurity,  and  of 
everything  else  tliat  lies  beyond  human  ken,  ...  He 
has  a  very  high  and  noble  nature,  and  is  better  worth 
immortality  than  the  most  of  us.  .  .  .  On  Saturday 
we  went  to  Chester  together.  1  love  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  going  to  Chester  ;  it  being  the  one  only 
place,  witliin  easy  reach  of  Liverpool,  which  possesses 
any  old  English  interest. 

We  went  to 


THE  CATHEDRAL. 

Its  gray  nave  im])resscd  me  more  than  at  any  former 
visit.  Passing  into  the  cloisters,  an  attendant  took 
possession  of  uh,  and  showed  us  about. 

Within  the  choir  there  is  a  profusion  of  very  rich 
oaken  carving,  both  on  the  screen  that  separates  it 
from  the  nave,  and  on  the  seats  and  walls ;  very  curi- 
ous and  most  elaborate,  and  lavished  (one  woidd  say) 
most  wastefully,  where  nobody  would  think  of  looking 
for  it,  —  where,  indeed,  amid  the  dimness  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  exquisite  detail  of  the  elaboi'ation  could  not 
possibly  be  seen.  Our  guide  lighted  some  of  the  gas- 
burners,  of  which  tJiere  are  many  hundreds,  to  help  us 
see  them  ;  but  it  required  close  scrutiny,  even  then. 
It  must  have  l>een  out  of  the  (question,  when  the  whole 
means  of  illumination  were  only  a  few  smoky  torches 
or  caudles.  There  was  a  row  of  niches,  where  the 
monks  used  to  stand,  for  four  horn's  together,  in  the 
performance  of  some  of  their  services ;  and  to  relieve 
them  a  little,  they  were  allowed  partially  to  sit  on  a 
projection  of  the  seats,  wliich  were  turned  up  in  the 
niche  for  tliat  purpose ;  but  if  they  grew  drowsy,  so  as 
to  fail  to  balance  themselves,  the  seat  was  so  contrived 
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to  slip  down,  thus  bnnging  the  monk  to  the  floor. 
projections  on  the  seats  are  each  au<I  all  of 
them  carved  with  curious  devices,  no  two  alike.  The 
guide  showed  us  one,  representing,  apparently,  the 
first  quarrel  of  a  new-marrieil  couple,  vrrought  vnXh 
wonderful  expression.  Indeed,  the  artist  never  failed 
to  bring  out  his  idea  in  the  most  striking  manner,  — 
as,  for  instance,  Satan,  under  the  gnise  of  a  Hon,  de- 
vouring a  sinner  ]>odily  ;  and  tigain  in  the  figure  of  a 
dragon,  with  a  man  half-way  down  his  gullet,  the  1^ 
han^ng  out.  The  earver  may  not  have  seen  anytliing 
grotesque  in  this,  nor  intended  it  at  all  by  way  of  joke ; 
but  certainly  there  would  appear  to  be  a  grim  mirth- 
fulness  in  some  of  the  designs.  One  does  not  see  why 
such  fantasies  ahoidd  be  strewn  about  the  holy  interior 
of  a  cathedral,  unless  it  were  intended  to  contain  eveiy- 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  heart  of  man,  both  upward 
and  downward. 

In  a  side  aisle  of  the  choir,  we  saw  a  tomb,  said  to 
be  that  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  though 
on  very  indistinct  authority.  This  is  an  oblong  tomb, 
carved,  and,  on  one  side,  paintetl  witl\  bright  colors 
and  gilded.  During  a  very  long  period  it  was  built 
and  plastered  into  the  wall,  and  the  exterior  side  was 
whitewashed ;  but,  on  being  removed,  the  inner  side 
was  found  to  have  been  ornamented  witli  gold  and 
color,  in  the  manner  in  which  we  now  see  it.  If  this 
were  customary  with  tombs,  it  must  have  added  vastly 
to  the  gorgeous  magnifieenoe,  to  which  the  painted 
windows  and  polished  pillars  and  ornamented  ceilings 
contributed  so  much.  In  fact,  a  cathedral  in  its  fresh 
estate  seems  to  have  been  like  a  pavilion  of  the  sun- 
set, all  purple  and  gold ;  whereas  now  it  more  resem- 
bles deepest  and  grayest  twilight. 
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Afterwards,  we  were  shown  into  tlie  ancient  refec- 
tory, now  used  as  the  city  grammar  school,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  usual  desks  and  seats  for  the  boys. 
In  one  comer  of  this  large  room  was  the  sort  of  pulpit 
or  elevated  seat,  with  a  broken  staireaf^  of  stone  as- 
cending to  it^  where  one  of  the  monks  used  to  rea<l  to 
his  brethren,  while  sitting  at  their  meals.  The  desks 
were  cut  and  carved  with  the  scholars'  knives,  just  as 
they  used  to  be  in  the  school-rooniH  where  I  was  a 
scholar.  Thence  we  passed  into  the  chapter-house, 
but,  before  that,  we  went  through  a  small  room,  in 
which  Melville  opened  a  cuplxiard,  and  discovered  a 
dozen  or  two  of  wine-bottles ;  but  our  guide  told  ua 
that  they  were  now  empty,  and  never  were  meant  for 
jollity,  having  held  only  sacramental  wine.  In  the 
chapter-house,  we  saw  the  library,  some  of  the  vol- 
umes of  which  were  antique  folios.  There  were  two 
dusty  and  tattered  banners  hanging  on  the  wall,  and 
the  attendant  promised  to  make  us  laugh  by  something 
that  he  would  tell  us  about  them.  The  jnke  was  that 
these  two  banners  had  been  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill ;  and  our  countrymen,  he  said,  always  smiled  on 
hearing  this.  He  ha<l  discovered  us  to  be  Ameiicans 
by  the  notice  we  took  of  a  mural  tablet  in  the  choir, 
to  the  memory  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  Clarke,  of 
New  York,  who  died  in  Chester  before  the  Revolution. 
From  the  chapter-house  he  ushered  us  back  into  the 
nave,  ever  and  anon  ]x>inting  out  some  portion  of  the 
editice  more  ancient  than  the  rest,  and  when  I  asked 
him  how  he  knew  this,  he  said  that  he  had  learnt  it 
from  the  archaologists,  who  could  read  off  such  things 
like  a  book.  This  guide  was  a  lively,  quick-witted 
man,  who  did  his  business  less  by  rote,  and  more  with 
a  vivacious  interest,  than  any  guide  I  ever  met. 
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After  leaving  the  catbedi-ol  we  sought  out  the  Yacht 
Inn,  near  the  water-gate.  This  was,  for  a  long  period 
of  tinie,  the  principal  inn  of  Chester,  and  was  the 
house  at  which  Swift  once  put  up,  on  his  way  to  Holy- 
head, and  where  he  invited  the  clergy  to  come  and  sup 
with  him.  We  sat  down  in  a  small  snuggery,  convers- 
ing with  tlie  laiuUord.  The  Chester  people  are,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  very  affable,  and  fond  of  talking 
with  strangers  about  the  antiquities  and  picturesque 
characteristics  of  their  town.  It  partly  lives,  the  land- 
lord told  us,  by  its  visitors,  and  many  people  spend 
the  stunmer  here  on  account  of  the  antiquities  and  the 
good  air.  He  showed  us  a  broad,  balustraded  staircase, 
leading  into  a  large,  comfortable,  old-fashioned  parlor, 
with  windows  looking  on  the  sti*eet  and  on  the  Custom 
House  that  stood  opposite.  This  was  the  room  where 
Swift  expected  to  receive  the  clergy  of  Chester;  and 
on  one  of  the  window-panes  were  two  acrid  lines^  writ- 
ten with  the  diamond  of  liis  ring,  satirising  those  ven- 
erable gentlemen,  in  revenge  for  their  refusing  his  in- 
vitation. The  first  line  begins  rather  indistinctly;  but 
the  wi'iting  giows  fully  legible  as  it  proceeds. 

The  Yacht  Tavern  is  a  very  old  house,  in  the  gabled 
style.  The  timbers  and  framework  are  still  perfectly 
soimd.  In  the  same  street  is  the  Bishop's  house  (so 
called  as  having  been  the  residence  of  a  pi-elate  long 
ago),  which  is  covered  with  curious  sculpture,  repre- 
senting Scriptural  scenes.  And  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hoo<l  is  the  county  court,  accessible  by  an  aivhway, 
through  which  we  penetrated,  and  found  ourselves  in 
&  passage,  very  ancient  and  dusky,  overlooked  from 
the  upper  story  by  a  gallery,  to  which  an  antique  stair- 
case ascended,  with  balustrades  and  square  landing- 
places.     A  printer  saw  us  here,  and  asked  us  into  hia 
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printing-offica*  and  talked  very  affably;  indeed,  he 
could  have  hardly  been  more  civil,  if  be  bad  known 
that  both  Meiviile  and  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
emplo}Tnent  to  the  brethren  of  his  craft. 

December  \Sth.  —  An  old  gentleman  baa  recently 
paid  me  a  good  many  visits,  ^  a  Kentucky  man,  who 
has  been  a  good  deal  in  England  and  Europe  gener- 
ally without  losing  the  freshness  and  uncouveutiouality 
of  bis  earlier  life.  He  was  a  boatman,  and  afterwards 
captain  of  a  steamer  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  but 
has  gained  property,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  mines  of 
coal  and  iron,  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  dispose  of 
here  in  England.  A  plain,  respectable,  well-to-do- 
looking  personage,  of  more  than  seventy  years  ;  very 
free  of  conversation,  and  beginning  to  talk  with  every- 
body as  a  matter  of  course ;  tall,  stalwart^  a  dark  face, 
with  white  curly  hair  and  keen  eyes ;  and  an  exj)res- 
sion  shrewd,  yet  kindly  and  benign.  He  fought 
thi-ough  the  whole  AA'^ar  of  1812,  beginning  with  Gen- 
eral Harrison  at  tlie  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  which  he 
described  to  me.  He  says  that  at  the  begiuuing  of 
the  battle,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  he  hoard  Te- 
cumseh's  voice,  loudly  gi^^ng  orders.  There  was  a  man 
named  Wheatlcy  in  the  American  camp,  a  strange, 
incommunicative  person,  —  a  volunteer,  making  war 
entirely  on  his  own  hook,  and  seeking  revenge  for 
some  relatives  of  liis,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  In- 
dians.    In  the  midst  of  the  battle  this  Wheatley  ran 

at  a  slow  trot  past  11 (my  informant),  trailing 

his  rifle,  and  making  towards  the  point  where  Tecum- 
8eh*3  voice  was  heard.     The  tiglit  drifted  around,  and 

R along  with  it;   and  by  and  by  he  reached  a 

spot  where  Wheatley  lay  dead,  with  his  head  on  Ti>- 
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ciunseh*6  broast.   TeciimReh  had  been  sliot  with  a  riile, 
but,  before  expiring,  appeared  to  have  shot  Wheatlej 

with  a  pistol,  which  he  still  held  in  liia  liaiid.      R 

afHrma  that  Tecumseh  was  flayed  by  the  Kentucky 
men  on  the  spot,  and  his  skin  converted  into  razop-^ 
fitrops.     I  have  left  out  the  most  striking  point  of  thefl 

narrative,  after  all,  a«  R told  it,  viz,  tliat  aoon 

after  Wheatley  passed  him.  he  suddenly  ceased  to  hear 
Tecumseh's  voice  ringing  throtigh  the  forest,  as  be 
gave  his  orders.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
and  gave  me  the  story  of  it  from  beginning  t^  end; 
but  I  remember  only  a  few  paiticulurs  in  which  be 
was  personally  concerned.  He  confesses  that  his  hair 
bristled  upright  —  every  hair  in  his  hea<l  —  when  be 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  British  soldiers  before  ad- 
vancing to  the  attack.  His  uncomfortable  sensations 
lasted  till  he  began  to  fire,  after  wliicli  he  felt  no  more 
of  them.  It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  morning,  or  a 
little  before  sunrise,  when  the  assaidt  was  made ;  and 
the  fight  lasted  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  during 

which  R fired  twenty-four  times ;  and  said  he,  "  I 

saw  my  object  distinctly  each  time,  and  I  was  a  good 
rifle-shot."  He  was  raising  his  rifle  to  fire  the  twenty- 
fifth  time,  when  an  American  officer,  General  Carroll, 
j)resse<l  it  down,  and  bade  him  fire  no  more.  "  Enough 
is  enough,"  quoth  the  General.  For  there  needed  no 
more  slaughter,  the  British  being  in  utter  rout  and 
confusion.  In  this  retreat  many  of  the  enemy  woidd 
drop  down  among  the  dead,  then  rise,  run  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  drop  again,  thus  confusing  the  rifle- 
men's aim.  One  fellow  bad  thus  got  about  four  hiin- 
dred  and  fifty  yards  from  tlie  American  line,  and^ 
thinking  himself  secure,  he  made  a  derisive  gesture. 
"  I  '11  have  a  shot  at  him,  anyhow,''  cried  a  rifleman 
so  he  fired,  and  the  poor  devil  dropped. 
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R liimself,  with  one  of  his  twenty-four  shots, 

hit  a  British  ofBcer,  who  fell  forwai'd  on  his  face, 
about  thirty  paces  from  our  line,  and  as  the  enemy 
were  then  retreating  (they  advanced  and  were  re- 
pelled two  or  three  times)  R ran  out,  and  turned 

him  over  on  his  back.  The  ofHeer  was  a  man  about 
thirty-eight,  tall  and  fine-looking ;  his  eyes  were  wide 

open,  clear,  and  bright,  and  were  fixed  full  on  R 

with  a  somewliat  steni  glanee,  but  there  was  the  sweet- 
est and  happiest  smile  over  his  face  that  could  l>e  con- 
ceived.    He  seemed   to  be  dead;  —  at  least,  R 

thinkii  that  he  did  not  really  see  him,  fixedly  as  he  ap- 
peared  to  gaze.     The  officer  held  his  sword   in   his 

hand,  and  R tried  in  vain  to  wrest  it  from  him, 

until  sudilenly  the  clutch  relaxed.  R^ — —  still  keeps 
the  sword  hung  up  over  his  mantel-piece.  I  asked 
faim  how  the  dead  man's  aspect  affected  him.  He  re- 
plied that  he  felt  nothing  at  the  time ;  but  that  ever 
since,  in  all  trouble,  in  uneasy  sleep,  and  whenever  he 
is  out  of  tune,  or  waking  early,  or  lying  awake  at 
night,  ho  sees  this  officer's  face,  with  the  cle^r  bright 
eyes  and  the  pleasant  smile,  just  as  divStinctly  a-s  if  he 
were  bending  over  him.     His  wound  was  in  the  breast, 

exactly  on   the  spot  that   R had  aimed  at,  and 

bled  profusely.  The  enemy  atlvauced  in  such  masses, 
he  says*  that  it  was  imj)OHsible  not  to  hit  them  unless 
by  purposely  firing  over  their  heads. 

f     After  the  battle,   R leaped  over  the  rampart, 

and  took  a  prisoner  who  was  standing  unarmed  in  the 
midst  of  tlie  slain,  having  probably  dropped  down 
Wuring  the  heat  of  the  action,  to  avoid  the  hail-storm 
[<rf  rifle-shots.  As  he  led  him  in,  the  prisoner  paused, 
[and  j>ointed  to  an  officer  who  was  lying  dead  beside 
dead  horse,  with   his   foot  still   in   the   stirrup. 
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"Thei-c  lies  our  General,"  said  he.  The  Lorse  had 
been  killed  by  a  grape-shot,  and  Pakenham  himself, 
apparently,  by  a  six-pounder  ball,  which  had  first 
struck  the  earth,  covering  him  from  head  to  foot  with 
mud  and  clay,  and  bad  then  entered  his  side,  and 
gone  upward  through  his  breajst.  His  face  was  all  be- 
smirched with  the  moist  earth.     R took  the  slain 

generars  foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  and  then  went  to  re- 
port his  death. 

Much  more  he  told  me,  being  an  exceedingly  talk- 
ative old  man,  and  seldom,  I  suppose,  finding  so  good 
a  listener  as  myself,  I  like  the  man,  —  a  good-tem- 
pered, upright,  bold  and  free  old  fellow;  of  a  rough 
breeding,  but  sufficiently  smoothed  by  society  to  be  of 
pleasant  intercoui'se.  He  is  as  dogmatic  as  possible, 
having  fonned  his  own  opinions,  often  on  very  disput- 
able gi'ounds,  and  hardened  in  thera :  taking  queer 
views  of  matters  and  things,  and  giving  slirewd  and 
not  ridicidouB  reasons  for  them ;  but  with  a  keen, 
strong  sense  at  the  bottom  of  his  character. 

A  little  while  ago  I  met  an  Englishman  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  who  suggests  himself  as  a  kind  of  con- 
trast to  this  warlike  and  \'icisaitudinou5  backwoods- 
man.    He  was  about  the  same  age  as  R ,  but  had 

spent,  apparently,  his  whole  life  in  Liver])ool,  and  has 
long  occupied  the  post  of  Inspector  of  Nuis.anees,  —  a 
rather  puffy  and  consequential  man;  gracious,  how- 
ever, and  affable,  even  to  casual  strangers  like  myself. 
The  great  conti*a«t  betwixt  him  and  the  American  lies 
in  the  narrower  circuit  of  his  ideas ;  the  latter  talking 
about  matters  of  history  of  his  own  country  and  the 
world,  —  glancing  over  the  whole  field  of  politics,  pro- 
pounding opinions  aud  theories  of  his  own,  and  show- 
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ing  evidence  that  his  mind  had  operated  for  better  or 
worse  on  almost  all  conceivable  matters ;  while  the 
Englishman  \va8  miorous  of  his  office,  stn)ngly  fla- 
voretl  wth  that,  and  otherwise  most  insipid.  He  be- 
gan his  talk  by  telling  me  of  a  dead  lH>dy  which  he 
harl  lately  discovered  in  a  house  in  Liverpool,  where  it 
had  been  kept  about  a  fortnight  by  the  relatives,  partly 
from  want  of  funds  for  the  burial,  and  paitly  in  ex- 
j"»ectation  of  the  arrival  of  some  friends  from  Cilasgow. 
There  was  a  plate  of  glass  in  the  coffin-lid,  through 
which  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  as  he  told  me,  had 
looked  and  seen  the  dead  man's  face  in  an  ugly  state 
of  decay,  which  he  minutely  described.  However,  his 
conversation  was  not  altogether  of  this  quality ;  for  he 
spoke  al>ont  larks,  and  how  abundant  they  are  just 
now,  and  what  a  good  pie  they  make,  only  they  must 
be  skinntid,  else  they  will  have  a  bitter  ta-ste.  We 
have  since  hod  a  lark-pie  ourselves,  and  I  believe  it 
was  very  good  in  itself ;  only  the  recollection  of  the 
Nuisance-man's  talk  was  not  a  very  agreeable  flavor. 
A  very  racy  and  peculiarly  English  character  might 
be  made  out  of  a  man  like  thw,  having  his  life-con- 
cern wholly  with  tlie  disagreeables  of  a  gi*eat  city. 
He  seemed  to  bo  a  good  antl  kindly  person,  too.  but 
earthy,  —  even  as  if  his  frame  had  been  moulded  of 
clay  impregnated  with  the  draining  of  slaughter-houses. 


December  2\st  —  On  Thursday  evening  I  dined 
for  the  first  time  witli  the  new  Mayor  at  the  Town 
Hall.  I  wish  to  preserve  all  the  characteristic  traits 
of  such  banquets,  because,  being  peculiar  to  England, 
these  municipal  feasts  may  do  well  to  picture  in  a 
novel.     There  was  a  big  old  silver  tobacco-box,  nearly 
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or  quite  as  large  round  a^  au  ordinary  plate,  out  of 
wlii(.'b  tlio  dignitaries  uf  Liverpool  used  to  Ell  their 
pipes,  while  sitting  in  council  or  after  their  dinners. 
The  date  "  1690  "  was  on  the  lid.  It  is  now  used  as 
a  snuff-box,  aiul  wends  its  way,  from  guest  to  guest, 
round  the  table.  We  had  turtle,  and,  among  other 
good  things,  American  can\'a3-back  ducks.  .  .  .  These 
dinners  are  certainly  a  good  institution,  and  likely  to 
he  promotive  of  good  feeling ;  the  Mayor  giving  them 
often,  and  inviting,  in  their  turn,  all  the  respectable 
and  eniuient  eitizejis  of  wliatever  politii^al  bias.  About 
fifty  gentlemen  were  present  that  evening,  I  liad  the 
post  of  honor  at  the  Mayor's  right  hand ;  and  Francei, 
Turkey,  and  Austria  were  toasted  before  the  Repub- 
lic, for,  us  the  Mayor  whispei-ed  me,  he  must  first  get 
his  allies  out  of  the  way.  The  Turkish  Consul  and 
the  Austrian  both  made  better  English  speeches  than 
any  Englishnum,  during  the  evening ;  for  it  is  incon- 
oeivable  what  shapeless  and  ragged  utterances  Eng- 
lishmen are  content  to  put  forth,  without  attempting 
anything  like  a  wholeness ;  but  inserting  a  patch  here 
and  a  patch  there,  and  finally  getting  out  what  thej 
wish  to  say,  indeeil,  but  in  most  disorganized  guise. 
...  I  can  conceive  of  very  high  enjoyment  in  mak- 
ing a  speech ;  one  is  in  such  a  curious  sympathy  with 
his  audience,  feeling  instantly  how  every  sentence  af- 
fects tliem,  and  wonderfully  excited  and  encouraged 
by  the  sense  that  it  has  gone  to  the  right  s|x>t.  Then, 
too,  the  imminent  emergency,  when  a  man  is  over- 
boaixi,  and  must  sink  or  swim,  sharpens,  concentrates, 
and  invigorates  the  mind,  and  causes  matters  of  thought 
and  sentiment  to  assume  shape  and  expression,  though, 
perhaps,  it  seemed  hopeless  to  express  them,  just  be- 
fore you  rose  to  speak.     Yet  I  question  much  whether 
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public  speaking  tends  to  elevate  the  orator,  intellect- 
uaJly  or  morally ;  the  effort,  of  course,  l)eing  to  say 
what  is  iinmeiliately  received  by  the  audience,  and  to 
produce  an  effect  on  tlie  instant.  I  don^t  quite  see 
how  an  honest  man  can  be  a  good  and  sucoessfid  ora- 
tor ;  but  I  ahull  haixlly  undertake  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion on  my  merely  po8t-j>randial  experience. 

The  Mayor  toasted  his  guests  by  their  professions, 
—  the  merchants,  for  instance,  the  bankers,  the  solici- 
tors, —  and  while  one  of  the  number  responded^  hia 
brethren  also  stood  up,  each  in  hia  place,  thus  giving 
their  assent  to  what  he  said.  I  think  the  very  worst 
orator  was  a  major  of  Artillery,  who  spoke  in  a  meek, 
little,  nervous  voice,  and  seemed  a  good  deal  more  dis- 
composed than  probably  he  would  have  been  in  tlie 
face  of  the  enemy.  The  first  toast  was  "  The  Ladies,'* 
to  which  an  old  bachelor  responded. 

December  Zlst.  —  Thus  far  we  have  como  through 
the  winter,  on  this  bleak  and  blasty  shore  of  the  Irish 
Sea,  where,  perhaps,  the  drowned  body  of  Milton's 
feiend  Lyeidas  might  have  been  washed  ashore  more 
than  two  centuries  ago.  This  woidd  not  be  very 
likely,  however,  so  wide  a  triu-t  of  sands,  never  deeply 
covered  by  the  tide,  intervening  betwixt  us  and  tlie 
sea.  But  it  is  an  excessively  windy  place,  especially 
here  on  the  Promenade  ;  always  a  whistle  and  a  howl, 
• —  always  an  etidying  gust  through  the  corridors  and 
chambers, — often  a  patter  of  hail  or  rain  or  snow 
against  the  windows ;  and  in  the  long  evenings  the 
sounds  outside  are  very  much  as  if  we  were  on  ship- 
board in  mid-ocean,  with  the  waves  dashing  against 
the  vessel's  sides.  I  go  to  town  almost  daily,  starting 
at  about  eleven,  and  reaching  Southport  again  at  a 
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little  past  five ;  by  which  time  it  is  quite  dark,  and 
continues  so  till  nearly  eight  in  the  morning. 

Christmas  time  has  been  marked  by  few  charaoter- 
istics.  For  a  week  or  two  previous  to  Christmas  Day. 
the  newspajwrs  contained  i-ich  details  respecting  mar- 
ket-stJills  and  butehei*a'  shops,  - —  what  uiagniiliM^nt  car- 
casses of  prize  oxen  and  sheep  they  displayed-  .  .  , 

The  Cliristmas  Waits  came  to  ilb  on  Christinas  Eve, 
and  on  the  day  itself,  in  the  shape  of  little  parties  of 
boys  or  girls,  singing  wretched  doggerel  rhymes,  and 
going  away  well  pleased  with  the  guerdon  of  a  penny 
or  two.  Last  evening  came  two  or  three  older  choris- 
ters at  pretty  near  bedtime,  and  sang  some  carols  at 
our  door.  They  were  psalm  tunes,  however,  Evenr- 
body  with  whom  wti  have  had  to  do,  in  any  manner  of 
service,  expects  a  Christmas-box ;  but,  in  most  cases, 
a  shilling  is  quite  a  satisfactory  amount.  We  have 
had  holly  and  mistletoe  stuck  up  on  the  gas-fixtures 
and  elsewhere  about  the  house. 

On  the  mantel-piece  in  the  coroner's  court  the  other 
day,  I  saw  corked  and  labelled  jiliials,  which  it  may 
be  presumed  contained  samples  of  poisons  that  have 
brought  some  poor  wretches  to  their  deaths,  either  by 
murder  or  suicide.  This  court  might  be  wrought  into 
a  verj'  good  and  pregnant  description,  with  its  grimy 
gloom  illuminated  by  a  conical  skylight,  constiaicted 
to  throw  daylight  dov^ii  on  corjises  ;  its  greasy  Testis 
ment  covered  over  with  millions  of  perjured  kisses ; 
the  coroner  liimself,  whose  life  is  fed  on  all  kinds  of 
unnatural  death  ;  its  subordinate  oifitrials,  who  go 
about  scenting  murder,  and  might  be  suppo3e<l  to 
have  caught  the  scent  in  their  own  garments ;  its 
stupid,  brutish  juries,  settling  round  corpses  like  flies  ; 
its  criminals,  whose  guilt  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
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them  here,  in  closer  contact  than  at  the  subsequent 
trial 


I 


O P ,  the  famous  Mormonite,  called  on  me 

a  little  while  ago,  —  a  short,  black-haired,  dark-com- 
plexioned man ;  a  shrewd,  intellit^ent,  but  unrefined 
eountenancnj  excessively  unprepossessing  ;  an  uncouth 
gait  and  deiwrtment ;  the  asj)ect  of  a  person  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  decently  behaved,  but  of  a 
viJgar  nature  and  destitute  of  early  culture.  I  think 
I  should  have  taken  hiin  for  a  shoemaker,  accustomed 
to  reflect  in  a  rude,  strong,  evil-disposed  way  on  mat- 
ters of  this  world  and  the  next,  as  he  sat  on  his  l)ench. 
He  said  he  had  been  residing  in  Liverpool  about  six 
months  ;  ami  his  business  witli  me  was  to  ask  for  a 
letter  of  introduction  that  should  gain  him  admittance 
to  the  British  Museum,  he  intending  a  visit  to  Lon- 
don. He  oflfered  to  refer  me  to  resj>ectable  people  for 
his  character ;  but  I  advised  him  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Dallas,  as  the  proper  person  for  his  purpose. 

March  Isi,  1857.  —  On  the  night  of  last  Wednes- 
day week,  our  house  was  broken  into  by  robbers. 
They  cntei*cd  by  the  back  window  of  the  brcidtfaat- 
room,  which  is  the  children's  school-room,  breaking 
or  cutting  a  pane  of  glass,  so  as  to  imdo  the  fasten- 
ing. I  have  a  dim  idea  of  having  heard  a  noiae 
tlirough  my  sleep  ;  but  if  so,  it  did  not  more  than 

slightly  disturb  rae.      U heard  it,   she  being  at 

watch  with   R ;  and  J ,  having  a  cold,  was 

also  wakeful,  and  thought  the  noi.se  was  of  servants 
moving  about  below.     Neither  did  tlie  idea  of  robbers 

occur  to  U .     J ,  however^  hearing  U at 

her  mother's  door,  asking  for  medicine  for  R , 
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called  out  for  medicine  for  his  cold,  and  the  thieves 
probably  thought  we  were  bestirring  ourselvea,  and  ao 
took  flight.  In  tho  nioruiiig  the  servants  found  the 
hall  door  and  the  breakfast-room  window  o]H*n  ;  some 
silver  cups  and  some  other  trifles  of  plate  were  gone 
from  the  sideboard,  and  there  were  tokens  that  the 
whole  lower  part  of  the  hoiuse  hatl  been  ransacked; 
but  the  thieves  had  evidently'  gone  ofF  in  a  hurrr, 
leaving  some  articles  whic-h  they  would  have  taken, 
had  they  been  more  at  leisure. 

We  gave  infonnation  to  the  police,  and  an  inspeo- 
t.or  and  constable  soon  c^me  to  make  investi*^itioiis, 
taking  a  list  of  the  missing  articles,  and  informing 
themselves  as  to  all  particulars  that  could  be  known, 
I  did  not  much  expect  ever  to  hear  any  more  of  the 
stolen  property  ;  but  on  Sunday  a  constable  came  to 
request  my  presence  at  the  jx>lice-offiee  to  identify  the 
lost  things.  The  thieves  had  been  caught  in  Liver- 
pool, and  some  of  the  property  found  upon  them,  and 
some  of  it  at  a  pawnbroker's  where  they  had  pledged 
it.  The  police-office  is  a  small  dark  room,  in  tlie 
basement  story  of  the  Town  Hidl  of  Southport ;  and 
over  the  mantel-piece,  hanging  one  upon  another, 
there  are  innumerable  advertisements  of  robberies  in 
houses,  and  on  the  highway,  —  murders,  too,  and  gar- 
rotings ;  and  offences  of  all  sorts,  not  only  in  this 
district,  but  wide  away,  and  forwarded  from  other 
police-stations.  Being  thus  aggregatetl  together,  one 
realistes  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  offences 
than  the  pid)lic  generally  takes  note  of.  Most  of  these 
advertisements  were  in  i>en  and  ink,  with  minute  lists 
of  the  articles  stolen ;  but  tljc  more  important  were  in 
print ;  and  there,  too,  I  saw  the  printe*!  a<lvertisement 
of  our  own  robbery,  not  for  public  circulation,  but  to 
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be  handed  about  privately,  among  police-officew  and 
pawnbrokers.  A  rog:ue  has  a  veiy  p*)or  eliauce  in 
England,  the  police  being  so  numeroits,  and  their 
system  so  well  organized. 

In  a  comer  of  the  police-offieo  stood  a  contrivance 
for  precisely  measuring  the  heights  of  prinoners ;  and 

I  took  occasion  to  mea&ui'e  J ,  and  found  him  four 

feet  seven  inches  and  a  half  high.  A  sot  of  rules  for 
the  self-government  of  police-ofticei*s  was  naileil  on  the 
door,  l)etween  twenty  and  thirty  in  number,  and  com- 
posing a  system  of  constahulary  ethics.  The  rules 
would  be  gomi  for  men  in  almost  any  wfdk  of  life; 
and  I  rather  think  the  police-officers  conform  to  them 
with  tf»lerablp  strictness.  They  appear  to  be  subordi- 
nate<l  to  one  another  on  the  military  plan.  The  ordi- 
nary constable  does  not  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  his 
insjiector,  and  this  latter  seems  to  be  half  a  gentle- 
man ;  at  least,  such  is  the  bearing  of  our  Southport 
inspector,  who  wears  a  handsome  imiform  of  green 
and  silver,  and  salutes  the  principal  inlmbitiiutH,  when 
meeting  them  in  the  street,  with  an  air  of  something 
like  equality.  Then  again  there  is  a  su]>eriutendent, 
who  certainly  claims  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  and  lias 
perhaps  been  an  officer  in  the  army.  The  superin- 
tendent of  this  district  was  present  on  this  occasion. 

The  thieves  were  brought  down  from  Liverpool  on 
Tuesday,  and  examined  in  tlie  Towti  Ilidl.  T  hiid 
been  notified  to  be  present,  but,  as  a  matter  of  court- 
esy, the  polic^i  officers  refrained  from  (tailing  me  as  a 
witness,  the  e\*idence  of  the  servants  being  sufficient 
to  identify  the  ]>roperty.  The  thieves  were  two  young 
men,  not  much  over  twenty,  —  James  and  John  Mae- 
donald,  terribly  shabby,  dirty,  jail-birtl  like,  yet  intel- 
ligent of  aspect,  and  one  of  them  handsome.     The  po- 
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lice  knew  them  already,  and  they  seemed  not  much 
abashed  by  their  position.  There  were  half  a  doses 
magisti-at^s  on  the  tvench,  —  idle  old  gentlemen  of 
Soutlii)Oi*t  and  the  vicinity,  who  lounged  into  tlie 
court,  more  as  a  matter  of  amusement  than  anything 
else,  and  lounged  out  ap^aiu  at  their  own  pleasure ;  for 
these  mugibtvriid  ilutien  are  a  part  of  tlie  pastime  of 
the  country  gentlemen  of  England.  They  wore  tbetvj 
hats  on  the  bench.  There  were  one  or  two  of  ^lem, 
more  active  tlian  their  fellows ;  but  the  re^U  duty  was 
done  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.  The  seatA  within  tlie 
bar  were  oooupied  by  the  witnesses,  and  around  the 
great  table  sat  some  of  tlie  more  respectable  }>eople  of 
Southport ;  and  witiiout  the  bar  woi>e  the  commonalty 
in  great  numbers  ;  for  this  is  said  to  be  the  first  bui^ 
glary  that  haa  oceuri'ed  here  within  the  memory  of 
man,  and  so  it  has  caused  a  gi'eat  stir.  i 

There  seems  to  be  a  stwjng  case  against  the  prison- 
ers. A  boy  attached  to  the  railway  testified  to  hav- 
ing seen  them  at  Birclidale  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
and  directed  them  on  their  way  to  Southjx»rt ;  Peter 
Pickup  recognized  them  :is  having  applied  to  him  for 
lodgings  in  the  course  of  that  evening ;  a  pawnbroker 
swore  to  one  of  them  as  haviug  offered  my  top-ooat 
for  sale  or  pledge  in  Liveqiool ;  and  my  boots  were 
found  on  the  feet  of  one  of  them,  —  all  this  in  addi- 
tion to  other  cireumatanccs  of  pregnant  suspicion.  So 
they  were  committed  for  trial  at  the  LiverjxK*!  assizes, 
to  be  holden  some  time  in  the  present  month.  I  rather 
wished  them  to  escape. 


February  'ilth. — Coming  along  the  promenade,  a 
little  before  simset^  I  saw  the  muuntuins  of  the  Welsh 
coast  shadowed   very  distinctly  against  the  horizon. 
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Mr.  Channing  told  me  that  be  had  seen  these  moun- 
tains once  or  twice  during  his  stay  at  Southport ;  but, 
though  constantly  looking  for  them,  they  have  never 
before  greeted  my  eyes  in  all  the  months  that  we  have 
spent  here.  It  is  said  that  the  Isle  of  ISIan  Is  likewise 
discernible  occasionally ;  but  na  the  distance  must  be 
between  sixty  and  seventy  miles,  I  shoiUd  doubt  it. 
How  misty  is  England !  I  liave  spent  four  years  in  a. 
gray  gloom.     And  yet  it  suits  me  pretty  well. 


TO  YORK. 

April  10th.  — At  Skipton.     My  wife,  J ,  and  I 

left  Southiwii;  to-<lay  for  a  short  tour  to  York  Jind  its 
neighborhood.  The  weather  has  been  exceetlingly  dis- 
agreeable for  weeks  past,  but  yesterday  and  to-day 
have  been  pleasant,  and  we  take  advantage  of  the  first 
glimpses  of  spring-like  weatlier.  We  came  by  Pr<»s- 
ton,  along  a  road  that  grew  rather  more  interesting  as 
we  proceeded  to  this  place,  which  is  about  sixty  miles 
from  Southjwrt,  and  where  we  arrived  between  five 
and  six  o'clock.  First  of  aU,  we  got  some  tea ;  and 
tlien,  as  it  was  a  pleasant  sunset^  we  set  forth  from  our 
old-fashioned  inn  to  take  a  walk. 

Skipton  is  an  ancient  town,  and  haa  an  ancient 
though  well-repaired  aspect,  the  houses  being  built  of 
gray  stone,  but  in  no  picturescpie  sliapes ;  the  streets 
well  paved  ;  the  site  in-egular  and  rising  gradually  to- 
wards Skipton  Castle,  which  overlooks  the  town,  as 
an  old  lordly  castle  ought  to  overlook  the  feudal  >'il- 
lage  which  it  protects.  The  castle  was  built  shortly 
after  the  Conquest  by  Robert  de  Romeli,  and  was  af- 
terwards the  pi-oj^Tty  and  residence  of  the  famous 
Cliffords.  We  met  an  honest  man,  as  we  approached 
^K  the  gateway,  who  kindly  encouraged  us  to  apply  for 
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admittance,  not\nthstanding  it  was  Good  Friday ;  teU- 
ing  us  hy\v  to  find  the  hoiK^ekeeper,  who  would  pn:»l>- 
ably  show  us  over  the  oastle.  So  we  passed  through, 
the  gate,  between  two  embattled  towers;  and  in  thei 
castle  L'ourt  we  met  a  floek  of  yuiuig  damsels,  who  had 
been  rambling  about  the  precincts.  They  likewise 
direetcd  us  in  our  search  for  the  housekeeper,  and 

S ,  being  bolder  than  I  in  such  assaults  on  feudal 

castles,  led  the  way  dowTi  a  dark  archway,  and  up  an 
exterior  stairway,  and,  knocking  at  a  door,  immediately 
brought  the  housekeeper  to  a  pai'ley.  | 

She  proved  to  l>e  a  nowise  awful  personage,  bat  & 
homely,  ne^it,  kindly,  intelligent,  and  middle-aged 
body.  Siie  neemed  to  be  all  alone  in  tliis  great  old 
c^wtle,  and  at  once  consented  to  show  us  abcmt,  —  be- 
ing, no  doubt,  glad  to  see  any  Christian  visitors.  The 
castle  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  R.  Tufton ;  but  the 
pi-esent  family  do  not  make  it  their  permanent  resi- 
dence, and  have  only  occasionally  vLsiteil  it.  Indeed, 
it  coidd  not  well  lie  made  an  eligible  or  comfortable 
residence,  according  to  modern  ideas ;  the  rooms  occu- 
pying the  several  stories  of  large  round  towers,  and 
looking  gloomy  and  sombx-e,  if  not  dreary,  —  not  the 
less  50  for  what  has  been  done  to  mcHkmize  them ;  for 
instance,  modem  pnper-hungings,  and,  in  some  of  the 
rooms,  marble  fireplaces.  They  need  a  great  deal 
more  light  and  higher  ceilings ;  and  I  rather  imagine 
that  the  warm,  rich  effect  of  glowing  tapestry  is  es- 
sential to  keep  one*s  spirit  cheei'ful  in  these  ancient 
rooms.  Modern  paj>er- hangings  are  too  su]>erficial 
and  wishy-Wiishy  for  the  purpose.  Tapestry,  it  is  true, 
there  is  now,  comj)letely  covering  the  walls  of  several 
of  the  rooms,  but  all  faded  into  ghjistliness ;  nor  eoidd 
some  of  it  have  been  othei*wi8e  than  ghastly,  even  in 
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its  newnesH,  for  it  roprcaented  peraons  suffering  vari- 
ous kinds  of  torture,  with  crowds  of  monks  and  nims 
looking  on.  In  another  room  tliero  was  tho  story  of 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Slieba,  and  other  subjects 
not  to  be  readily  distinguished  in  the  twilight  that 
was  gathering  in  these  antique  chainbt*rs.  We  saw, 
too,  .some  very  old  jjoitvaits  of  the  Cliffords  and  the 
Thanets,  in  blmtk  frames,  and  the  pictures  themselves 
sadly  faded  and  negleeted.  The  famous  Countess 
Anne  of  Pembi-oke,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery  was  rep- 
i>esented  on  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  pair  of  folding 
doors,  and  one  of  her  husbands,  1  believe,  on  the  other 
leaf.  There  was  the  picture  of  a  little  idiot  lordling, 
who  had  choked  himstdf  to  deatli ;  an»l  a  jKirtrait  of 
Oliver  Ci*omwell,  who  battered  this  old  castle,  together 
witli  almost  evcrytolhcr  English  or  Welsh  castle  that 
I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  The  housekeeper  pointed  out 
the  grove  of  trees  where  his  cannon  wei-c  planteil  dur- 
ing the  siege.  There  was  but  little  furniture  in  the 
rooms ;  amongst  other  articles,  an  antique  chair,  in 
which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  said  to  have  rested. 

The  housekee])er  next  took  us  into  the  part  of  the 
castle  which  has  never  been  modernized  since  it  was 
repaired,  after  tlie  siege  of  Cromwell.  This  is  a  dis- 
mid  series  of  collai*s  above  gix)und,  witli  immensely 
thick  walls,  letting  in  but  scanty  light,  and  dim  staii- 
cases  of  stone ;  and  a  large  hjiil,  witli  a  vjLst  fireplace, 
where  every  particle  of  heat  must  needs  have  gone  up 
chimney,  —  a  chill  an<l  heart-breaking  place  enough. 
Quite  in  the  midst  of  this  {>art  of  the  castle  is  the 
court-yard,  —  a  space  of  some  tliii-ty  or  forty  feet  in 
length  and  breadth,  open  to  the  sky,  but  shut  com- 
pletely in  on  every  side  by  the  buildings  of  the  castle, 
and  paved  over  with  Hat  stones.    Out  of  this  pavement, 
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however,  grows  a  yew-tree,  ascending  to  the  tops  of  the 
towers,  and  completely  filling,  with  its  branches  and 
foliage,  the  whole  open  space  between  them.  Some 
small  birds  —  quite  a  ilock  of  them  —  were  twittering 
and  fluttering  among  the  upper  branches.  We  went 
upward,  through  two  or  three  stories  of  dismal  rooms, 
—  among  others,  through  the  ancient  guard-room, — 
till  we  came  out  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  towers,  and 
had  a  very  fine  view  of  an  amphitheatre  of  ridgy  hills 
which  shut  in  and  seclude  the  castle  and  the  town. 
The  upper  foliage  was  within  our  reach,  close  to  the 
parapet  of  the  tower ;  so  we  gathered  a  few  twigs  as 
memorials.  The  housekeei)er  told  us  that  the  yew-tree 
is  supposed  to  bo  eight  hundred  years  old,  and,  com- 
paring it  with  other  yews  that  I  have  seen,  I  should 
judge  tliat  it  must  inoAsure  its  antil)|uity  by  centuries, 
at  all  events.     It  still  seems  to  bo  in  its  pnme. 

Along  the  base  of  the  c«sth»,  on  the  opposite  side  to 
the  entrance,  flows  a  stream,  sending  up  a  pleasant 
murmur  from  among  the  ti'ees.  The  housekeeper  said 
it  wiiH  not  a  stream,  but  only  a  "  wash,"  whatever  that 
may  be ;  and  I  conjecture  that  it  creates  the  motive- 
power  of  some  factory-looking  edifices,  which  we  saw 
on  our  first  arrival  at  Skij)ton. 

We  now  took  our  leave  of  the  housekee|>er,  and 
came  homeward  to  our  inn,  where  I  have  wi-itten  the 
foregoing  pages  by  a  bright  fire ;  but  I  think  I  write 
better  descriptions  after  letting  the  subjet^t  lie  in  luy 
mind  a  day  or  two.  It  is  too  new  to  be  i)roi)erly 
de:ilt  with  immediately  after  coining  from  the  scene. 

The  castle  is  not  at  all  crumbly,  but  in  excellent  re- 
pair, though  so  venerable.  Thei-e  are  rooks  cawing 
about  tlie  sha})eles3  patches  of  their  nests,  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees.     In  the  castle  wall,  as  well  as  in  the 
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round  towers  of  the  gateway,  there  seem  to  be  little 
tenements,  perhaps  inhabited  by  the  servants  and  de- 
pendants of  tlie  family.  They  looked  in  very  pfood 
order,  with  tokens  of  present  domesticity  about  them. 
The  whole  of  this  old  castle,  indeetl,  was  as  neat  as  a 
new,  small  dwelling,  in  spite  of  an  inevitable  musty 
odor  of  antiquity. 

April  Wth.  —  This  morning  we  took  a  carriage  and 
two  horses,  and  set  out  for 
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a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  The  morning  was  cool, 
with  breezy  clouds,  int4^nnin;^Ied  with  sunshine,  and, 
on  the  whole,  as  good  as  are  nine  tenths  of  English 

mornings.     J sat  In^aide  the  driver,  and  S- 

and  I  in  the  carriage,  all  closed  but  one  Avindow.  As 
we  drove  through  Skipton,  the  little  town  had  a 
livelier  aspect  than  yesterday  when  it  wore  its  Good 
Friday's  solemnity ;  but  now  its  market  -  place  was 
throngt»d,  principally  with  butchers,  displayiTig  their 
meat  imder  little  movable  pent-houses,  and  their  cus- 
tomers. The  English  |>eople  ri^ally  like  to  think  and 
talk  of  butcher's  meat,  and  gaze  at  it  with  delight; 
and  they  crowd  through  the  avenues  of  the  market- 
houses  and  stand  enraptured  roimd  a  deatl  ox. 

We  passed  along  by  the  castle  wall,  and  noticed  the 
escutcheon  of  the  CliflFords  or  the  Thanets  carve<l  in 
stone  over  the  |>ortaJ,  with  the  motto  De'Kormain^  the 
applicAtinn  of  which  1  do  not  well  see ;  these  ances- 
tral devices  usually  referring  more  to  the  past  than  to 
the  future.  Thert^  is  a  large  old  church,  just  at  the 
extremity  of  the  village,  and  just  below  the  ciistle,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hilL     The  gray  wall  of  the  castle  ex- 
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tends  along  the  road  a  considerable  distance,  in  good 
repair,  with  here  and  there  a  butti*e.ss,  and  the  sem^ 
circular  bulge  of  a  tower. 

The  scenery  along  the  n>a<l  was  not  j>artie 
striking,  —  long  slopes,  dest*nding  from  ridu^es 
generally  hard  outline  of  conntxy,  with  not  many 
trees,  and  those,  as  yet,  destitute  of  foliage.  It  needs 
to  be  softened  witli  a  good  deal  of  wood.  There  were 
stone  farm-houses,  looking  ancient,  and  able  to  last 
tdl  twice  as  old.  Instead  of  the  hedges,  so  universal 
in  other  parts  of  England,  there  were  stone  fences  of 
good  height  and  painful  construction,  maile  of  small 
stones,  which  I  suppose  have  been  picked  up  out  of 
the  fields  through  hundreds  of  years.  They  reminded 
me  of  old  Massachusetts,  though  very  unlike  our  rude 
stone  walls,  which,  nevertheless,  last  longer  than  any- 
thing else  we  build.  Another  New  Kuglond  feature 
was  the  little  brooks,  which  here  and  there  flowed 
across  our  road,  rippling  over  the  pebbles,  clear  and 
bright.  I  fancied,  too,  an  intelligence  and  keenness 
in  some  of  the  Yorkshire  physiognomie-s  akin  to  those 
characteristics  in  my  countrymen's  fac^s. 

We  passed  an  ancient,  many-gabliH.1  iim,  large,  low, 
and  comfortable,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Devonskire 
House,  as  does  oui*  own  hotel,  for  tlie  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire is  a  great  proprietor  in  these  parts.  A  mile  or 
so  be3^nnd,  we  t^muo  to  a  gateway,  broken  through 
wluit,  I  believe,  was  an  old  w.iU  of  the  Priory  grounds ; 
and  here  we  alighteil,  leaving  our  driver  to  take  the 
carriage  to  the  inn.  Passing  through  this  hole  in  the 
wall,  we  saw  the  ruins  of  the  Priory  at  the  bottom  of 
the  beautifid  valley  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off;  and, 
well  as  the  monks  knew  how  to  choose  the  sites  of 
their  establishments,  I  think  they  never  chose  a  bet- 
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ter  site  than  this,  —  in  the  green  lap  of  protecting 
hills,  beside  a  stream,  and  with  peace  and  fertility 
looking  down  upon  it  on  every  side.  The  view  down 
the  valley  is  verj'  fine,  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  glad 
that  some  ]ieaeeable  ami  comfort- loving  people  pos- 
sessed these  pi-ecinets  for  many  hundred  years,  when 
nobody  else  knew  how  to  appreciate  peace  and  com- 
fort 

The  old  gateway  tower,  beneath  which  was  formerly 
the  arched  entrance  into  tlic  domain  of  the  Priory,  is 
now  the  c-entnd  part  of  a  huntiug-seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  edifice  is  completed  by  a  wing  of 
recent  date  on  each  slile.  A  few  hundred  yards  from 
this  hunting-lK>x  are  t!ie  remains  of  the  Prioiy,  con- 
sisting of  the  nave  of  the  old  cbiu-ch,  wliich  is  still  in 
good  rcimir,  and  used  as  tlie  worshipping-phu^c  of  the 
neighlxirhood  (being  a  iH;ri)etuid  cunicy  of  the  parish 
of  Skipton),  and  the  old  mined  choir,  rooBess,  with 
broken  arches,  ivy-gi*own,  but  not  so  rich  and  rare  a 
ruin  as  cither  Melrose,  Netley,  or  Fm-ness.  Its  situ- 
ation makes  its  chai'm.  It  stiinds  near  the  river 
Wharfe,  —  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  which  hurries 
along  between  high  banks,  with  a  sound  whicli  tlio 
monks  must  have  found  congenial  to  th^ir  nlumberous 
moods.  It  is  a  gootl  river  for  trout,  too  ;  and  I  saw 
two  or  three  anglers,  with  their  rods  and  baskets,  pa^^s- 
ing  through  the  ruins  t4)WHrda  its  shon\  It  was  in 
tins  river  Wharfe  that  the  boy  of  Egremont  was 
drowned,  at  the  Sti'iil,  a  mile  or  two  higher  up  the 
stream. 

In  the  first  place,  wo  rambled  round  the  exterior  of 
the  ruins ;  but,  as  1  have  said,  they  are  rather  bare 
and  meagre  in  comparison  with  other  abbeys,  and  I 
am  not  sure  tliat  the  es|>ecial  care  and  neatness  with 
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which  they  are  preserred  does  not  lessen   their  offect 
on  the  beholder.     Neglect,  wildness,  crumbling  walls 
the  climbing  and  conquering  ivy ;  masses  of  stone  ly- 
ing where  they  fell :  trees  of  old  date,  growing  where 
the  pillars  of  the  aLsles  use<l  to  stand,  —  these  are  the 
best  points  of  mined  abbeys.     But  everything-  here  is 
kept  with  such  trimness  that  it  gives  yoti  the  idea  of 
a  petrifaction.     Decay  is  no  longer  triuinpliant ;  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  has  got  the  better  of  it.     The 
grounds   around  the  church  and   the  ruins    aro  still 
use<l  for  burial,  and  there  are  several  flat  tombstones 
and  altar  tombs,  with  crosiers  engraved   or  carved 
upon  thera,  which  at  first  I  took  to  ])e  the  memorials 
of  bishops  or  abbots,  and  wondered  that  the  sculpture 
should  still  l»e  so  distinct.    On  one,  however,  I  read  the 
date  1850  and  the  name  of  a  layman ;  for  the  tomb- 
stones wei*e  all    modem,   tlie  humid  English  atmos- 
phere giving  them  their  mossy  look  of  antiquity,  and 
the  ci"osier  had  been  assumed  only  as  a  pretty  device. 
Close  beside  the  ruins  there  is  a  large,  old  stone 
farmhouse,  which  must  have  been  built  on  the  site  of 
a  part  of  the   Prioiy,  —  the  cells,  dormitories,   refec- 
tory,  and    other   portions    pertaining  to    the    monies' 
dail)'  life,  I  suppose,  and  built,  no  doubt,  with  the  sa- 
cred stones.     I  should  imagine  it  would  l>e  a  haunted 
house,  swarming  \\\\h  cowled  specti'es.     We  wished  to 
see  the  interior  of  the  chun-h,  and  procured  a  guide 
from  this  farm-house,  —  the   sexton,  probably, —  a 
gray-haired,  ruddy,  cheery,  and  intelligent  man,  of  fa- 
miliar though  resjiectful  address.      The  entrance  of 
the  church  was  undergoing   improvement,  under  the 
last  of  the  ab1>ots,  when  the  Reformation  occurred  ; 
and  it  has  ever  remained  in  an  unfinished  state,  till 
now  it  is  mossy  with  age,  and  has  a  beautiful  tuft  of 
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wall-flowers  jawing  on  a  letlge  over  the  Gothic  arch 
of  the  doorway.  The  body  of  tlie  church  is  of  much 
anterior  date,  thou<;h  the  uakeu  ro<jf  is  supposed  to 
liave  been  renewed  in  Henry  VI 1 1. 'a  time.  This,  as  I 
said  before,  was  the  nave  of  the  old  Abbey  ehurch, 
and  has  a  one-sided  and  unbalaneed  aspept,  there  be- 
ing only  a  single  aisle,  with  its  row  of  stindy  pillars. 
The  pavement  is  covered  with  pews  of  old  oak,  very 
homely  and  unomamental ;  on  the  side  o]>posite  the 
aisle  there  are  two  or  three  windows  of  modern  stained 
glass,  somewhat  gaudy  and  impertinent ;  there  are  like- 
wise some  hatchments  luid  eHCutcheuns  over  the  altar 
and  elsewliere.  On  the  wiio!e,  it  is  not  an  impressive 
interior  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  hail  the  true  musty  otlor 
which  I  never  conceived  of  till  I  came  to  England,  — 
the  otlor  of  dead  men's  decay,  garnered  up  and  shut 
in,  and  kept  from  gonci-ation  to  generation ;  not  dis- 
gusting nor  sickening,  because  it  is  so  old,  and  of  the 
past. 

On  one  side  of  the  altar  there  was  a  small  square 
chaj>ol,  —  or  what  had  once  been  a  chapel,  —  sepa- 
rated from  the  chancel  by  a  partition  about  a  man's 
height,  if  I  rcmcmlxT  aright.  Our  guide  led  as  into 
it,  and  observed  that  some  j^eare  ago  the  pavement 
had  been  taken  up  in  this  spot,  for  bimal  puqjoses ; 
but  it  was  found  that  it  had  alrea<ly  l)een  used  in  that 
way,  and  that  tlie  corpses  had  been  buried  upright. 
Inquiring  fuitlie?%  I  found  that  it  was  the  Clapham 
family,  and  another  that  was  cidled  Morley,  tliat  were 
so  buried  ;  and  then  it  occnrred  to  me  that  tliis  was 
the  vault  Wordsworth  refers  to  in  one  of  his  poems, 
—  the  burial-j)lace  of  the  Claphams  and  Mauleverers, 
whose  skeletons,  for  aught  I  know,  were  even  then 
standing  upright  under  our  feet     It  is  but  a  narrow 
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pla<*e,  pfrhaps  a  square  of  tPti  feet.  We  saw  little  or 
nothing  el^e  that  was  memorable,  unless  it  were  tlie 
sig^rmture  of  Queen  Adelaide  in  a  visitors'  book. 

Ou  our  way  back  to  Skipton  it  rained  and  hailetl, 
but  tlie  sun  a<;^din  shono  out  before  we  aiTived.  We 
took  the  train  for  Leeds  at  half  past  ten,  and  arrived 
theitj  in  the  aftenxoou,  passing  the  ruincnl  Abbey  of 
KirkstaU  on  our  way.  The  ruins  looked  more  inter- 
esting than  those  of  Bolton,  though  not  so  delightfully 
situated,  and  now  in  the  close  vicinity  of  manufacto- 
ries, and  only  two  or  three  miles  fmm  Leeils.  We 
took  a  dish  of  soup,  and  spent  a  miserable  hour  in 
and  about  the  railway  station  of  Leeds;  wheace  we 
departed  at  four,  and  reached 
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in  an  hour  or  two.  We  put  up  at  the  Black  Swan, 
and  before  tea  went  out,  on  the  cool  bright  edge  of 
evening,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  cathedral,  which  im- 
pressed me  more  grandly  thsm  when  I  first  saw  it, 
nearly  a  year  ago.  Indeed,  almost  any  object  gains 
nixin  me  at  the  second  sight.  I  have  spent  the  even- 
ing in  writing  up  my  journal,  —  an  act  of  real  vir- 
tue. 

After  walking  round  the  cathedral,  wo  wont  up  a 
narrow  and  crooked  street,  very  old  and  shabby,  but 
with  an  antique  house  projecting  as  much  as  a  yard 
over  the  pavement  on  one  side,  —  a  timber  house  it 
seemed  to  lie,  j)laatered  over  and  stained  yellow  or 
buff.  There  was  no  external  door  affording  entrance 
into  this  edifice ;  but  about  midway  of  its  front  we 
came  to  a  low,  Gothic,  stone  archway,  passing  right 
through  the  house ;  and  as  it  looke<l  much  time-worn, 
and  was  sculptured  with  imtraceable  devices,  we  went 
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through.  There  was  an  exceedingly  antique,  battered, 
and  shattered  pair  of  oaken  leaves,  whieli  used  doubt- 
less to  shut  up  the  passage  in  former  times,  and  keep 
it  secure;  but  for  the  last  eenturies,  probably,  there 
has  l>een  free  ingress  and  egress.  Indeed,  the  portal 
arcli  may  never  have  been  closed  since  the  Refoi-ma- 
tion.  Within,  we  found  a  quadrangle,  of  wliich  the 
house  upon  the  street  formed  one  side,  the  otliera  l>e- 
ing  composed  of  ancient  houses,  with  gables  in  a  row, 
all  looking  u)>on  the  paved  quadrangle,  through  quaint 
windows  of  various  fashinii.  An  elderl}',  neat,  pleas- 
ant-looking woman  now  came  in  beneath  the  arch,  and 
as  she  had  a  look  of  being  a(*(piiLint*'(l  here,  we  asked 
her  what  the  place  was ;  and  she  told  us,  that  in  tlie 
old  popish  times  the  prebends  of  the  cathedral  iLied 
to  live  here,  to  keep  them  from  tloing  mischief  in  the 
town.  The  establislmieiit,  slie  said,  was  now  called 
'*  The  College,"  and  was  let  in  rooms  and  small  tene- 
ments to  poor  people.  On  consulting  the  York  Guide, 
I  find  that  her  account  was  pretty  correct ;  the  house 
haAung  been  founded  in  Henry  VI.'s  time,  and  called 
St.  William's  College,  the  statue  of  the  ])atron  saint 
being  sculptiu'cd  over  the  airh.  It  was  intended  for 
the  residence  of  the  parsons  and  priests  of  the  cathe- 
dral, who  had  formerly  caused  troubles  and  scandals 
by  living  in  the  town. 

We  returned  to  the  front  of  the  cathedral  on  our 
way  homeward,  and  an  old  man  8topi)ed  us,  to  inquire 
if  we  had  ever  seen  the  Fiddler  of  York.  We  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  and  said  that  we  had  not  time 
to  see  him  now  ;  but  the  old  gentleman  pointed  up  to 
the  higliest  pinuaele  of  the  southern  front,  whei'e  stood 
the  Fiddler  of  York,  one  of  those  Gothic  quaintnesses 
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which  blotch  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  this  and 
other  cathedrals. 


Ajyril  12f/i.  —  This  morning  was  bleak  and  most 
niigenial ;  a  chilly  sunshine,  a  piercing  wind,  a  preva- 
lence of  water)'  clou<l,  —  April  weather,  without 
tenderness  that  ought  to  be  half  revealed  in  it.     This 


EASTER 


BUNDAT, 

and  service  at  the  cathedral  commenced  at  half  past 
ten  ;  so  we  set  out  l>etimeB  and  found  ndjuittance  into 
the  vast  nave,  and  thence  into  the  choir.  An  attend- 
ant ushered  S and  J to  a  seat  at  a  distance 

from  me,  and  tlien  gave  me  a  place  in  one  of  the  stalL; 
where  the  monks  used  to  sit  or  kneel  wliile  cliantin*'  tfae 
services.  1  think  these  stalls  are  now  appropriated  to 
the  prebends.  They  are  of  carved  oaken  wo<m1,  much 
less  elaborate  and  wonderfully  wrought  than  those  of 
Chester  Cathedral,  where  all  was  done  with  head  and 
heart,  each  a  separate  de\'icc,  instead  of  cut  by  machin- 
ery like  this.  The  whole  effect  of  this  carved  work, 
however,  lining  the  choir  with  its  light  tracery  and  pin- 
nacles, is  very  tine.  Tlie  whole  choir,  from  the  roof 
downward,  except  the  old  stones  of  the  outer  walls,  is 
of  modern  renovation,  it  being  but  a  few  ye-ars  since 
this  part  of  the  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
arches  and  pillars  and  lofty  roof,  however,  have  been 
well  restored  ;  and  there  was  a  vast  east  ^^-indow,  full 
of  painted  glass,  which,  if  it  be  modern,  is  wonderfully 
chaste  and  Gothic-like.  All  the  other  windows  hav 
painted  glass,  which  does  not  flare  and  glare  as 
newly  painted.  But  the  light,  whitewashed  aspect  of 
the  general  interior  of  the  choir  has  a  cold  and  dreary 
effect.     There  is  an  enormous  organ,  all  clad  in  ricii 
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oaken  carving,  of  similar  pattern  to  tliat  of  the  stalls. 
It  was  coramiinion  day,  and  near  the  high  altar,  with- 
in a  screen,  I  saw  the  glistening  of  the  gold  vessels 
wherewith  the  services  were  to  he  performed. 

The  choir  was  respectahly  filled  with  a  pretty  nu- 
merous congregation,  among  whom  I  saw  some  officers 
in  full  dress,  with  their  swords  by  their  sides  ;  and  one 
old  white-bearded  warrior,  who  sat  near  me,  seemed 
very  devout  at  his  religious  exercises.  In  front  of  me 
and  on  the  corresponding  benches,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  choir,  sat  two  rows  of  white-robed  choristers,  twen- 
ty in  all,  and  these,  with  some  women,  performed  the 
vocal  jiart  of  the  music.  It  is  not  good  to  see  musi- 
cians, for  they  are  sometimes  coarse  and  vidgar  people, 
and  so  the  auditor  loses  faith  in  any  fine  and  spiritnal 
tones  that  they  may  breathe  forth. 

Tlie  services  of  Easter  Sunday  comprehend  more 
than  the  ordinary  quantity  of  singing  and  chanting ; 
at  all  events,  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  were  thus  era- 
ployed,  with  some  intermixture  of  prayei*s  and  reatling 
of  Scriptures  ;  and  being  almost  congealed  with  cold, 
I  thought  it  would  never  come  to  an  end.  The  spirit 
of  my  Puritan  ancestors  was  mighty  within  me,  and  I 
did  not  wonder  at  their  being  out  of  patience  with  all 
this  mmnmciy,  which  s^'emed  to  me  worse  than  papis- 
try because  it  was  a  con'U])tion  of  it.  At  last  a  canon 
gave  out  the  text,  and  preached  a  sermon  about  twenty 
minutes  long,  —  the  coldest,  driest^  most  supei-ficial 
rubbish  ;  for  this  gorgeous  setting  of  the  magnificent 
cathedral,  the  elaborate  music,  and  the  rich  ceremo- 
nies seem  inevitably  to  take  the  life  out  of  the  sermon, 
which,  to  be  anything,  must  be  all.  Tlic  Puritans 
showed  their  strength  of  mind  and  heart  by  pi*eferring 
a  sermon  an  hour  and  a  half  long,  into  which  the 
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preacher  put  Ids  wliole  soul,  and  lopping  away  all  these 
externals,  into  which  religious  life  hatl  iirst  leafed  and 
flowered,  and  then  petrified- 
After  the  serWce,  wliile  waiting  for  my  wife  in  the 
nave,  I  was  aoeosted  by  a  yoiuig  gentleman  who  seemed 
to  bo  an  Ameriean,  and  wliom  I  have  eertainly  seen 
before,  but  whose  name  I  could  not  recollect.  This, 
he  Boid,  was  bis  first  visit  to  York,  and  he  was  evi> 
dently  inclined  to  join  me  in  viewing  the  curiosities  of 
the  place,  but,  not  knowing  his  name,  I  could  not  in- 
troduce him  to  my  wife,  and  so  mode  a  parting  salute. 
After  dinner,  we  set  foi*th  and  took  a  promenade 
along  the  wall,  and  a  ram]>Ie  through  sonic  of  tlie 
crooked  streets,  noting  the  old,  jutting-storied  houses, 
story  alK)ve  story,  and  the  old  churches,  gnawwl  like 
a  bone  by  the  teeth  of  Time,  till  we  came  suddenly 
to  the  Black  Swan  before  we  exj>eeted  it.  ...  I 
rather  fancy  that  I  must  have  observed  most  of  the 
external  peculiarities  at  my  former  visit,  and  there- 
fore need  not  make  another  record  of  them  in  this 
journal. 

In  the  course  of  our  walk  wo  saw  a  procession  of 
about  fifty  charity-schtn)!  boys»  in  flat  caps,  each  with 
bands  under  his  chin,  and  a  green  collar  to  his  coat ; 
all  looking  unjoyous,  and  as  if  tliey  hatl  no  home  nor 
parents'  love.  They  turned  into  a  gateway,  which 
closed  behind  them  ;  and  as  the  adjoining  edifice 
seemed  to  be  a  public  institution,  —  at  least,  not  pri- 
vate, —  we  asked  what  it  was,  and  found  it  to  l>e  a 
hospital  or  residence  for  Old  Maiden  ladies,  founded 
by  a  gentlewoman  of  York ;  I  know  not  whether  she 
herself  is  of  the  sisterhooiL  It  must  be  a  very  singu- 
lar institution,  and  worthy  of  intimate  study,  if  it  were 
possible  to  make  oue^s  way  within  the  jtortaL 
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After  writiuf^  the  above,  J- and  I  went  out  for 

another  ramble  before  tea  ;  and,  taking  a  new  course, 
we  came  to  a  grated  iron  fence  and  gateway,  through 
which  we  could  see  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey. 
They  are  very  extensive,  and  situated  quite  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  and  the  wall  an<l  then  a  tower  of  the 
Abbey  seem  to  border  more  than  one  of  the  streets. 
Our  walk  was  interesting,  as  it  lirouglit  «s  unexpect- 
edly ufjou  several  relics  of  antiquity,  —  a  loop-holed 
and  battlt'incnted  gateway ;  and  at  various  points  frag- 
ments of  the  old  Gotluc  stone-work,  built  in  among 
moi*c  recent  Cflilices,  wliieh  themselves  wei^e  old  ;  gi-im- 
ness  intermixed  with  quaintness  and  grotesqueness ; 
old  fragments  of  religious  or  warlike  architecture  min- 
gled with  queer  domestic  stiuctures,  —  the  general  ef- 
fect sombre,  sordid,  and  grimy ;  but  yet  with  a  fasci- 
nation that  makes  us  fain  to  linger  about  such  scenes, 
and  come  to  them  again. 

We  passed  round  the  cathedral,  and  saw  jackdaws 
fluttering  roimd  the  pinnacles,  while  the  bells  chimed 
the  quarters,  and  little  children  played  on  the  steps 
under  the  gi*and  aieh  of  the  entrance.  It  is  very 
stately,  very  beautiful,  this  minster ;  and  doubtless 
would  be  very  satisfactory,  coidd  I  only  know  it  long 
and  well  enough,  —  so  rich  as  its  front  is,  even  with 
almost  all  the  niches  empty  of  their  statues ;  not 
stem  in  its  effect,  which  I  suppose  must  be  owing  to 
the  elaborate  detail  with  which  its  great  smface  is 
wrought  all  over,  like  the  chasing  of  a  huly's  jewel- 
box,  and  yet  so  grand  !  There  is  a  dwelling-house  on 
one  side,  gray  with  antiquity,  which  has  apparently 
grown  out  of  it  like  an  excrescence ;  and  though  a 
good-sized  etlifice,  yet  the  cathedral  is  so  large  that  it^ 
Tastncss  is  not  in  the  least  deformed  by  it.     If  it  bo  a 
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dwelling-house,  I  suppose  it  is  inhabited  by  the  person 
who  takes  care  of  the  cathedral.  This  morning,  while 
listening  to  the  tedious  chanting  and  lukewarm  ser- 
mon, I  depreciated  the  whole  affair,  cathedral  and  all ; 
but  now  I  do  more  justice,  at  least  to  the  latter,  and 
am  only  sorry  that  its  noble  echoes  must  follow  at 
every  syllable,  and  re-reverberate  at  tlie  commas  and 
semicolons,  such  poor  discourses  as  the  canon's.  But, 
after  all,  it  was  the  Puritans  who  made  the  sermon  of 
such  importance  in  religious  worship  as  we  New-Eng- 
landers  now  consider  it;  and  we  are  absurd  iu  con- 
sidering this  magnificent  ohurch  and  all  those  embroi- 
dered ceremonies  only  in  reference  to  it. 

Before  going  back  to  the  hotel,  I  went  again  up  the 
narrow  and  twisted  passage  of  College  Street,  to  take 
another  glance  at  St.  William's  College.  I  underesti- 
mated the  pi*ojection  of  the  front  over  the  street ;  it  is 
considerably  more  than  three  feet,  and  is  about  eigbt 
or  nine  feet  al)ovc  the  pavement.  The  little  statue 
of  St.  William  is  an  alto-relievo  over  the  arched  en- 
trance, and  has  an  eHOfitcheon  of  arms  on  each  side, 
all  much  defaced.  In  tiie  interior  of  the  quadrangle, 
the  houses  have  not  gables  nor  jwaked  fronts,  but 
have  peaked  windows  on  the  red-tiled  roofs.  The 
doorway,  opjwsite  the  entrance-arch,  is  rather  stately  ; 
and  on  one  side  is  a  large,  projecting  window,  which 
is  said  to  belong  to  the  room  where  the  printing-press 
of  Charles  I.  was  established  in  the  days  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

THE  MINSTER. 

Monday^  April  13#A.  —  This  morning  was  chill, 
and,  worse,  it  was  showery,  so  that  our  purposes  to  see 
York  were  much  thwarted.   At  about  ten  o'clock,  how- 


YORK. 

ever,  we  took  a  oab,  and  drove  to  the  cathedral,  where 
we  arrived  while  ser\'ice  was  going  on  in  the  choir, 
and  ropes  were  put  up  as  barriers  between  us  and  tlic 
nave ;  so  tliat  we  were  limited  to  the  south  transept, 
and  a  part  of  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  choir.  It  was 
dismally  coKl.  We  crept  cheerlessly  about  within  our 
narrow  precincts  (narrow,  that  is  to  say,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vast  length  and  breatltli  of  the  cathedral), 
gazing  up  into  the  hollow  height  of  the  central  tower, 
and  looking  at  a  monumental  brass,  f:Lstened  against 
one  of  the  pillars,  repi-esenting  a  l)erufflcd  lady  of  the 
Tudor  times,  and  at  the  canopied  tomb  of  Ai*chbishop 
de  Grey,  wiio  ruhtd  over  tlie  diocese  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Then  we  went  into  the  side  aisle  of  the  choir, 
where  thci*e  were  one  or  two  modern  moiiumeuts  ; 
and  I  was  appalled  to  find  that  a  sermon  was  being 
preached  by  the  ecclesiastic  of  the  day,  nor  were  thera 
any  signs  of  an  imminent  tennination.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  was  much  pith  in  the  discouree,  but 
thei-e  was  certainly  a  good  deal  of  laljor  and  earnest- 
ness in  the  preaL-her's  moile  of  delivery ;  although, 
when  he  came  to  a  close,  it  appeared  that  the  audi- 
ence was  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  people. 

The  barriers  being  now  withdrawn,  we  walked 
adown  the  length  of  the  nave,  which  did  not  seem  to 
me  so  dim  and  vast  as  the  recollection  which  I  have 
had  of  it  since  my  visit  of  a  ye^r  ago.  But  my  pre- 
iinaginatious  and  my  memories  are  both  apt  to  play 
me  false  with  all  admirable  things,  and  so  ei'cate  flis- 
appointments  for  me,  while  perhai)s  the  thing  itself  is 
really  far  better  than  I  imagine  or  remember  it.  We 
engaged  an  old  man,  one  of  the  attendants  pertaining 
to  tlie  eathedi'al,  to  be  our  guide,  and  he  showed  us 
£rst  the  stone  screen  in  front  of  the  choir,  with  ita 
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sculphired  kings  of  England ;  and  then  the  tombs  U 
the  uortli  transept,  —  one  of  a  modern  archbishop,  and 
one  of  an  ancient  one,  behind  which  the  insane  penc^ 
who  set  fire  to  the  church  a  few  years  ago  hid  himseU 
at  ni_E;htfall.  Then  our  guide  unlocked  a  side  doot^ 
anil  led  us  into  the  chapter  -  house, —  an  octagonal 
hall,  with  a  vaidted  roof,  a  tessellate«!  floor,  and  seveJl 
arched  windows  of  old  painted  glass,  the  richest  that  I 
ever  saw  or  ima^ned,  each  looking  like  an  inestimable 
treasury  of  precious  stones,  with  a  gleanx  and  glo* 
even  in  the  sullen  light  of  this  gray  morning'.  Whaft 
would  they  l»e  with  the  sun  shining  througJi  them ! 
With  all  their  brilliancy,  moreover,  they  were  as  soft 
as  rose-leaves.  I  never  saw  any  piece  of  human  ap-i 
chitecturo  so  l)cautiful  as  this  chapter-house  ;  at  least, 
I  thought  so  while  I  was  looking  at  it,  and  think  so 
still ;  and  it  owed  its  beauty  in  very  great  measure  to 
the  painted  windows  :  I  remember  looking  at  thesft' 
windows  from  the  outside  yestenlay,  and  seeing  noth- 
ing but  an  opaque  old  crust  of  conglomerated  panea 
of  glass ;  but  now  that  gloomy  mystery  was  radiantly 
solved. 

Retiuming  into  the  body  of  the  cathedral,  we  next^ 
entered  the  choir,  where,  instead  of  the  crimson  cush- 
ions and  draperies  which  we  had  seen  yesterday,  we 
found  cver^*thuig  folded  in  black.  It  was  a  token  of ' 
mourning  for  one  of  the  canons,  who  died  on  Satur- 
day night.  The  great  east  window,  seventy-five  feet 
high,  and  full  of  old  painttnl  glass  in  many  exquisitely 
wrought  and  imagined  Scriptunil  designs,  is  consid* 
crt»d  the  most  spli'ndid  nliject  in  the  minster.  It  19' 
a  pity  that  it  is  partially  hidden  from  view,  even  inj 
the  choir,  by  a  screen  hefon;  the  high  altar;  but  in* 
deed,  the  Gotliic  architects  seem  first  to  imagine  beau*, 
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tiful  and  noble  things,  and  then  to  consider  how  they 
may  best  be  partially  screened  from  sight.  A  certain 
Beereey  and  twilight  effect  belong  to  tlieir  ])lan. 

We  next  went  round  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir, 
which  contain  many  iutei'esting  inonumentH  of  prel- 
ates, and  a  spec^inien  of  the  very  conim<in  F^liziibethan 
design  of  an  old  gentleman  in  a  double  ruff  and  tnink 
breeches,  with  one  of  his  two  wives  on  either  side  of 
him,  all  kneeling  in  prayer ;  and  their  conjoint  chil- 
dren, in  two  rows,  kneeling  in  the  lower  compartments 
of  the  tomb.  We  saw,  too,  a  rich  marble  ntouunient 
of  one  of  the  Strafford  family,  and  the  tombstone  of 
the  famous  Earl  himself,  —  a  flat  tombstone  in  the 
pavement  of  the  aisle^  covering  the  vault  where  he  was 
buried,  and  with  four  iron  rings  fastened  into  the  four 
comers  of  tlie  stone  whereby  to  lift  it. 

And  now  the  guide  led  us  into  the  vestry,  where 
there  was  a  goml  fire  burning  in  the  gmte,  and  it 
really  thawed  my  heart,  which  was  congealed  with  the 
dismal  chill  of  the  cathedraL  Here  we  saw  a  good 
many  curious  things, -^  for  instance,  two  wooden  fig- 
ures in  knigiitly  armor,  which  had  stootl  sentinels  l>e- 
aide  the  ancient  clock  before  it  was  replaced  by  a  mod- 
em one ;  and,  opening  a  closet^  the  guide  protluced  an 
old  iron  helmet,  which  had  been  found  in  a  tomb 
where  a  knight  had  been  buried  in  his  armor ;  and 
three  gold  rings  and  one  brass  one,  taken  out  of  the 
graves,  and  off  the  finger-bones  of  mediaeval  an-hltish- 
ops,  —  one  of  them  with  a  ruby  set  in  it ;  and  two  sil- 
ver-gilt chali(*es,  also  trcucsurea  of  the  tombs ;  and  a 
wooden  head,  carved  in  human  likeness,  ami  painted 
to  the  life,  likewise  taken  from  a  grave  where  on  arch- 
bishop was  supjiosed  to  have  been  buried.  Tlioy  foxuid 
no  veritable  skull  uor  bones,  but  only  this  bloek-head, 
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u  if  Death  had  betrayed  the  secret  of  what  the  poori 
prelate  really  was.     We  saw,  too,  a  canopy  of  cIoth,| 
wrought  with  gold  threa*ls,  which  had  been  borne  over 
the  head  uf  Kiug  Jaiues  I.,  wheu  he  caiue  to  York,  oai 
hift  way  to  receive  the  EugliHh  Crown.     There  werei 
also  some  old  brass  dishe-s,  in  which  pence  used  to  be 
collected   in  monkish  tiuie^}.     Over  the  d<.»or  of  this 
vestry  were  hung  two  banners  of  a  Yorkshire  regi- 
nient,  tattered  iu  the  Peninsular  wars,  and  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  l»attles  throuj:jh  which  they  had 
been  l>orne  triumphantly  ;  and  Waterloo  was  among  1 
them.     The  vestr>%  1  think,  occupies  that  excrescen- 
tial  edifice  which  I  noticed  yesterday  as  having  grown 
out  of  tlie  CAthedrul. 

After  looking  at  these  things,  we  went  down  into 
the  crj'pts,  imder  the  choir.    These  wei-e  very  interest- 
ing, as  far  as  we  could  see  them ;  being  more  antique  i 
than  anything  alK>ve  ground,  but  as  dark  as  any  ccl-  ' 
lar.     There  is  here,  in  the  midst  of  the^e  sepulelit*al 
crypts,  a  spring  of  water,  said  to  be  very  pure  and  <le- 
licious,  owiiig  to  the  limestone  through  which  the  rain 
that  feeds  its  source  is  filtei*ed.     Near  it  is  a  stone  | 
trough,  iu  which  the  monks  used  to  wash  their  hands. 

I  do  not  remember  anything  more  that  wo  saw  at 
the  cathedral*  and  at  noon  wc  returned  to  the  Black 

Swan.     The  i*aiu  still  contiinied,  so  that  S could 

not  share  iu  any  more  of  my  i*ambles,  but  J and 

I  went  out  again,  and  discovered  the  Guildhall.     It  is 
a  very  ancient  etlifiiie  of  Richard  II.'k  time,  and  has  I 
a  statue  over  the  entrance  wliich  looks   time-gnawed  , 
enough  to  bo  of  coeval  antiquity,  although  in  reality  it  I 
is  only  a  rcprescntjition  of  George  11.  in   his  royal 
robes.     We  went  in,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  lai'ge 
and  lofty  hall  with  an  oaken  roof  and  a  stono  pave- 
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luent,  and  the  farther  end  was  partitioned  off  as  a 
court  of  justice.  In  that  portion  of  the  hall  the  Judge 
was  on  the  bench,  and  a  tiial  was  going  forward  ;  but 
in  the  hither  portion  a  mob  of  people,  with  their 
hats  on,  were  lounging  and  talking,  and  enjo\nng  the 
wannth  of  the  stoves.  The  window  over  the  judg- 
ment-seat had  painted  glass  in  it,  and  so,  I  think,  had 
some  of  tlie  hall  windows.  At  the  end  of  the  ball 
hung  a  great  picture  of  l*:iul  df  fending  himself  before 
Agnppa,  where  the  Apostle  looked  like  an  athlete, 
and  had  a  remarkably  busby  black  beard.  Between 
two  of  the  winilows  hung  an  Indian  bell  from  Bur- 
mah,  ponderously  thick  and  massive.  Bijth  the  pic- 
ture and  the  bell  had  been  presented  to  the  city  as 
tokens  of  affwitionate  remrmbrance  by  its  children  ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  such  feelings  exist  in 
these  old  stable  eommuuitleK,  and  that  there  are  f)er- 
manent  localities  whei*^  such  gifts  can  be  kept  from 
generation  to  generation. 

At  four  o'clock  we  left  the  city  of  York,  still  in  a 
pouring  niin.  The  Black  Swan,  where  we  had  been 
stajing,  is  a  good  sjiecimen  of  the  ohl  English  inn, 
sombre,  quiet,  witli  dark  staircases,  dingy  rooms,  cur- 
tained beds,  —  all  the  possibilities  of  a  comfortable  life 
and  good  English  fare,  in  a  fashion  wlileh  cannot  liave 
been  much  a]t-<3re<l  for  half  a  century.  It  is  very  home- 
like when  one  has  one's  family  about  him,  but  must  be 
prodigiously  stupid  for  a  solitary  man. 

We  took  the  train  for 

MANCHESTER, 

over  pretty  much  the  same  route  that  I  travelled  last 
year.  Many  of  the  higher  hills  in  Yorkshire  were 
white  with  snow,  which,  in  our  lower  region,  softened 
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into  rain ;  but  as  we  approached  Manchester,  the  west- 
em  sky  reddened,  and  gave  promise  of  better  weather. 
We  anived  at  nearly  eight  o^clock,  and  put  up  at  the 
Palatine  Hotel.  In  tlie  evening  I  scrawled  away  at 
my  journal  till  past  ten  o'clock;  for  I  have  really 
made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  keep  a  tolerably  fidl 
record  of  my  travels,  though  conscious  that  everything 
good  escapes  in  the  process.  In  the  morning  we  went 
out  and  visited  the 

MANCHESTER  CATHEDRAL, 

a  particularly  black  and  grimy  ediftce,  containing 
some  genuine  old  wood  carvings  within  the  choir. 
We  stayed  a  good  while,  in  order  to  see  some  people 
married.  One  couple,  with  their  groomsman  and 
bride's-maid,  were  sitting  within  the  choir ;  but  when 
the  clergyman  was  robed  and  ready,  there  entered  five 
otlier  couj>les,  each  attended  by  groomsman  and  bride's- 
maid.  They  were  all  of  the  lower  orders  ;  one  or  two 
respectably  dressed,  but  most  of  them  poverty-stricken, 
—  the  men  in  their  ordinary  loafers  or  laborer's  at- 
tire, the  women  with  their  poor,  shabby  shawls  drawn 
closely  about  them  ;  faded  untimely,  wrinkled  with 
penury  and  care ;  nothing  fresh,  virgin-like,  or  hope- 
ful about  them ;  joining  themselves  to  their  mates  with 
the  idea  of  making  their  own  misery  less  intolerable 
by  adding  another*s  to  it.  All  the  six  couple  stood 
up  in  a  row  before  the  altar,  with  the  groomsmen  and 
bride's  -  maids  in  a  row  behind  them  ;  and  the  clergy- 
man proceeded  to  marry  them  in  such  a  way  that  it 
almost  seemed  to  make  every  man  and  woman  the  hus- 
band and  wife  of  every  other.  However,  there  were 
some  small  portions  of  the  service  directed  towards 
each  separate  couple ;  and  they  appeared  to  assort 
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themselves  in  their  own  fashion  afterwards,  each  one 
Balutiiig  Ids  bride  with  a  kiss.  The  cler^uian,  the 
sexton,  and  the  clerk  all  seemed  to  find  something 
funny  in  this  affair ;  and  the  woman  wlio  athuitted  us 
into  the  church  smiled  too,  when  she  told  us  that  a 
wedding-pai'ty  was  waiting  to  be  married.  But  I  think 
it  was  the  sa<ldest  thing  wo  have  seen  sinee  leaving 
home ;  though  funny  enough  if  one  likes  to  look  at  it 
from  a  ludicrous  jioint  of  view.  This  mob  of  poor 
marriages  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  no  marriage 
fee  is  jiaid  during  Easter. 

This  ende<l  the  memorable  things  of  our  tour  ;  for 

my  wife  and  J left  ^lanehester  for  Southport, 

and  1  for  Liverpool,  before  noon. 

April  19th.  —  On  the  15th,  having  been  Invited  to 
attend  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 


MR.   BBOWNE8   FREE  LIBBABT, 

I  went  to  the  To'wn  Hall,  according  to  tlie  programme, 
at  eleven  o'clock.  There  was  already  a  Lirge  number 
of  people  (invited  guests,  members  of  the  Historical 
Society,  and  other  loc^J  associations)  assembled  in  the 
great  ball-room,  and  one  of  these  was  delivering  an 
address  to  Mr.  Browne  as  I  entered.  Approaching 
the  outer  etlge  of  the  circle,  I  was  met  and  coinlially 
greeted  by  Monckton  Milnes,  whom  I  like,  and  who 
always  reminds  me  of  Longfellow,  though  his  physicid 
man  is  more  massive.  While  we  were  talking  to- 
gether, a  young  man  approached  him  with  a  pretty  lit- 
tle expression  of  surprise  and  pleasure  at  seeing  him 
there.  He  had  a  slightly  affected  or  made-up  manner, 
and  wa.s  rather  a  comely  person.  Mr.  Milnes  intro- 
duced liim  to  me  as  Lord .     Heit^upon,  of  course, 
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I  observed  him  more  closely ;  and  I  must  say  that  I 
was  not  long  in  diHcovering  a  gcnti*!  dijjnily  and  balf- 
imperccptihlc  reserve  in  hin  manner;  but  still  my  first 
impression  was  qiiito  an  r&al  as  my  seoond  oue.  Ho 
ownpics,  T  suppose,  the  fnremost  ]>oftitinn  among  the 
young  men  of  England,  and  has  the  faireHt  pi*os]>eot«  of 
H  high  Ronrse  before  him;  nevertheless,  he  did  not  im- 
press me  as  poflsesfting  the  nativo  qualities  that  eowld 
entitle  him  to  a  high  juddie  eaiver.  llt^  has  luloptcd 
public  life  aa  bis  hereditary  profession,  and  makoa 
the  very  utmost  of  all  his  abilitieM,  cultivatin:^  him- 
self to  a  detemiiiied  end,  knowing  that  he  shall  have 
every  mlvantage  towards  attaining  bis  ol>j(M*t.  Ilia 
natural  disadvantages  must  have  been,  in  some  nv 
8|>eot8,  unusually  great;  his  voice,  for  instance,  is  not 
strung,  and  ap}>eare<l  to  me  to  Iiave  a  more  positive 
defect  than  mem  weakness.  Doubtless  he  has  strug- 
glc<l  manftdly  against  this  defect ;  and  it  made  me  feel 
a  cert;un  sympathy,  and,  indeed,  a  friendliness,  for 
whirh  hv  wouhl  nut  at  all  have  thankeil  nie,  liad  hs^ 
known  it.  I  felt,  tn  his  person,  what  a  burden  it  Sj  f 
u]X)n  hmnan  shoulders,  the  necessity  of  keeping  np 
the  fume  and  historical  importnticc  of  an  illuatnons 
bouse ;  at  leiuit,  when  the  heir  to  its  honors  has  suffi- 
cient intellect  and  sensibility  to  feel  tlie  claim  that  hUj 
country  and  liis  ancestors  and  his  posterity  all  have| 

upon  him.     Lord is  fully  capable  of  fueling  theae 

cUumB ;  but  I  woidd  not  care,  mcthiuks,  to  talce  hifl 
position,  unless  I  could  have  considerably  more  than 
his  strength. 

In  a  little  while  we  formed  ourselves  into  a  prtKH^a- 
sion,  four  in  a  row,  and  sot  forth  from  the  T<iwn  Hall, 
througli  James  Street,  Lonl  Street,  Lime  Stnn't,  all 
Um  way  through  a  line  of  policemen  and  a  throng  of 
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plo ;  and  the  windows  were  alive  wnth  beads,  and  I 
?r  before  was  so  conscious  of  a  great  mass  of  hu- 
ity,  thoug^h  perhaps  I  may  often  have  seen  as  great 
>owd.  But  a  procession  is  the  best  ^>oint  of  view 
^m  which  to  see  the  crowd  that  collects  together. 
jTbe  day,  too,  was  very  fine,  even  sunshiny,  and  the 
streets  dry,  —  a  blessing  which  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated ;  for  we  should  have  been  in  a  strange  trim  for 
the  banquet,  had  we  been  compelled  to  wiule  through 
the  ordinary'  mud  of  Liveqiool.  The  procession  itself 
eoidd  not  have  been  a  very  striking  object.  In  Amer- 
ica, it  would  have  had  a  himdred  picturesque  and  |)er- 
haps  luditTous  features, — the  sjTnliols  of  the  difFer- 
ent  trades,  banners  with  strange  de>'ices,  flower-shows, 
cliildren,  volunteer  soldiers,  cavalcatles,  and  every  suit- 
able aikl  lui-suitable  contrivance ;  but  we  were  merely 
a  trail  of  ordinary-looking  individuals,  in  great-coats, 
and  with  precautionary  umbrellas.  The  only  charac- 
teristic or  professional  costume,  as  far  as  I  noticed, 
was  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  his  flat  cap  and 
black -silk  go^vn;  and  that  of  Sir  Henry  Smith,  the 
General  of  the  District,  in  full  uniform,  with  a  sUir 
Aiul  half  a  dozen  medals  on  his  breast.  Mr.  Browne 
himself,  the  hero  of  the  day,  was  tlie  plainest  and  sim- 
plest man  of  all,  —  an  exceedingly  unpretending  gen- 
tleman in  blacrk ;  smidl,  white-haired,  pale,  quiet,  and 
respectable.  1  nither  wondered  why  he  chose  to  be 
the  centre  of  all  this  ceit^mony ;  for  he  did  not  seem 
either  particularly  to  enjoy  it,  or  to  l)e  at  aU  incom- 
mo<led  by  it,  as  a  more  nervous  and  susceptible  man 
might  have  been. 

The  site  of  tJie  projecte<l  edifice  is  on  one  of  the 
streets  bordering  on  St.  George's  Hall ;  and  when  we 
came  within  the  enclosure,  the  comer-stone^  a  large 
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square  of  red  freestone,  was  already  snspended  over 
its  destined  place.  It  has  a  brass  plate  let  into  it, 
with  an  inscription,  which  will  perhaps  not  be  seen 
again  tiU  the  present  English  type  has  grown  as  an- 
tique as  black-letter  is  now.  Two  or  three  photo- 
graphs were  now  taken  of  the  site,  the  comer -stone, 
Mr.  Browne,  the  distinguished  guests,  and  the  crowd 
at  large ;  then  ensued  a  prayer  from  'the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  and  speeches  from  Mr.  Holme,  Mr.  Browne, 

Jjord ,  Sir  John  Pakington,  Sir  Henry  Smith, 

and  as  many  others  as  there  was  time  for.     Lord 

acquitted  himself  very  creditably,  though  brought  out 
unexpectedly,  and  with  evident  reluctance.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  men,  liable  to  be  called  on  to  address  the 
public,  keep  a  constant  supply  of  commonplaces  in 
their  minds,  which,  with  little  variation,  can  bo  adapt- 
ed to  one  subject  about  as  well  as  to  another ;  and 
thus  they  arc  always  ready  to  do  well  enough,  though 
seldom  to  do  particularly  well. 

From  the  scene  of  the  comer-stone  we  went  to  St. 
George's  Ilall,  wheiv  a  drawing-room  and  dressing- 
room  had  been  prepared  for  the  principal  guests.  Be- 
fore the  banquet,  I  had  some  conversation  with  Sir 
James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  who  had  known  Miss 
Brontd  very  intimately,  and  bore  testimony  to  the 
wonderful  fidelity  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  life  of  her.  He 
seemed  to  have  had  an  afYectionate  regard  for  her, 
and  said  that  her  marriage  promised  to  have  been 
productive  of  great  happiness ;  her  husband  being  not 
a  remarkable  man,  but  with  the  merit  of  an  exceeding 
love  for  ber. 

Mr.  Browne  now  took  mc  up  into  the  gallery,  which 
by  this  time  was  full  of  ladies ;  and  thence  we  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  noble  hall,  with  the  tables  laid,  in 
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readiness  for  the  banquet  I  cannot  conceive  of  any- 
thing finer  than  this  hall ;  it  needs  nothing  hut  painted 
windows  to  make  it  perfect,  and  those  I  hope  it  may 
have  one  day  or  another. 

At  two  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  the  banquet,  which 
hardly  justified  that  niuiu^  heing  only  a  cohl  colhition, 
though  sufficiently  splendid  in  its  way.  In  truth,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  provide  a  hot  dinner  for 
nine  hundred  people  in  a  place  remote  from  kitchens. 
The  principal  table  extended  lengthwine  of  the  hall, 
and  was  a  little  elevated  above  the  other  tables,  which 
stretched  across,  about  twenty  in  all.  Before  each 
guest,  besides  the  bill  of  fare,  was  laid  a  programme 
of  the  expected  toasts,  among  which  appeared  my 
own  name,  to  be  propoHcd  by  Mr.  Monekton  Milnes. 
These  things  do  not  trouble  me  quite  as  much  as 
they  used,  though  still  it  sufficed  to  prevent  much  of 
the  enjoyment  which  I  might  have  had  if  I  could 
have  felt  myself  merely  a  spectator.  My  left-hand 
neighbor  was  Colonel  Campbell,  of  the  Artillery ;  my 
right-hand  one  was  Mr.  Picton,  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee ;  and  I  found  them  both  companionable  men, 
especially  the  Colonel,  who  had  served  in  China  and 
in  the  Crimea,  and  owned  that  he  hated  the  French. 
We  did  not  make  a  very  long  business  of  the  eatables, 
and  then  came  the  usual  toasts  of  ceremony,  and  after- 
wards those  more  peculiar  to  the  occasion,  one  of  the 
first  of  which  wa,M  "  The  House  of  Stanley,'*  to  which 

Lord responded.     It  was  a  noble  subject,  giving 

8COJX!  for  as  much  eloquence  as  any  man  coidd  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  capable  of  being  so 
wrought  out  as  to  develop  and  illustrate  any  sort  of 
conservative  or  liberal  tendencies  wliich  the  speaker 
might  cutcrtain.     There  could  not  be  a  richer  oppor- 
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tunity  for  pcconriling  and  making  friends  betwixt  the 

old  system  of  society  and  the  new ;  but  Lord did 

not  seem  to  make  anything  of  it.  I  remember  noth- 
ing that  he  said  excepting  his  statement  tliat  the  fam- 
ily hail  been  five  hundred  years  connected  with  the 
town  of  Liveq)ool.  1  wish  I  could  have  responded  to 
"■  The  House  of  Stanley,"  and  his  Lonlship  oould  h&ve 
spoken  in  my  behalf.  None  of  the  speeches  were  rf- 
markably  good ;  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  perha{>s  the 
best,  though  he  is  but  a  little  man  iu  aspect*  not  at  all 
filling  up  one's  idea  of  a  bishop,  and  the  rest  were  on 
an  indistinguishable  level,  though,  being  all  practised 
speakers,  they  were  less  hum-y  and  ha-y  than  English 
orators  ordinarily  are. 

I  was  re^iUy  tired  to  death  before  my  own  torn 
came,  sitting  all  that  time,  aa  it  were>  on  Uie  scaffold, 
with  the  rope  round  my  ueek.  At  last  Monekton 
Milnes  was  called  up  and  made  a  speech,  of  whieh,  to 
my  dismay,  I  could  hartlly  hear  a  single  word,  owing 
to  his  being  at  a  considerable  distance,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chairman,  and  flinging  his  voice,  which  is  a 
bass  one,  across  the  hall,  instead  of  adown  it,  in  my 
direction.  I  could  not  distinguish  one  word  of  any  al- 
lusions to  my  works,  nor  even  when  he  came  to  the 
toastt  did  I  hear  the  terms  on  which  he  put  it,  nor 
whether  I  was  toasted  on  my  own  basis,  or  as  rep- 
resenting American  litei*atui'e,  or  as  Consid  of  the 
United  States.  At  all  events,  there  was  a  vast  deal  o£ 
clamor ;  and  uprose  peers  and  bishop,  general,  mayor, 
knights,  and  gentlemen,  ever3''body  in  the  hall  greeting 
me  with  all  tlie  honors.  I  had  uprisen,  too,  to  com- 
mence my  speBch,  but  hatl  to  sit  down  again  till  mat- 
ters gi*ew  more  quiet,  and  then  1  got  up,  and  proceeded 
to  deliver  myself  with  as  much  composure  as  I  ever 
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felt  at  my  own  fireside.  It  is  very  strange,  this  self- 
possession  and  clear-sighWness  whieh  I  have  experi- 
enced when  standing  before  an  audience,  showing  nie 
my  way  through  all  the  difficulties  residting  from  my 
not  having  heard  Monckton  Milnes's  speech  ;  and  on 
since  reading  the  latter,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  havo 
answered  it  better.  My  speech  certainly  was  better 
cheered  than  any  other ;  especially  one  passage,  where 
1  made  a  colossna  of  Mr.  Browne,  at  which  the  audi- 
ence grew  so  tumultuous  in  their  applause  that  they 
drowned  my  figiiro  of  speech  before  it  w^as  half  out  of 
my  mouth. 

After  rising  from   table,  Lord and    I   talked 

about  our  respective  oratoiical  performances ;  and  he 
appt^jired  to  liave  a  perception  that  he  is  not  naturally 

gifted   in   this   respect.     I  like  Lonl ^  and  wLsh 

that  it  were  ponsiblo  that  we  might  know  one  another 
better.  If  a  nobleman  has  any  true  friend  out  of  liis 
own  claRs,  it  ought  to  be  a  rejniblican.  Nothing  fur- 
ther of  interest  happened  at  the  banquet,  and  the  next 
morning  came  out  tlin  newsi)ai)ers  with  vile  rejwrts  of 
my  speech,  attributing  to  me  a  variety  of  forms  of 
ragge<l  nonsense,  which,  poor  speaker  as  I  am,  I  was 
quite  incapable  of  uttering. 


May  lOitA. — The  winter  is  over,  but  as  yet  we 
scarcely  have  what  ought  to  be  called  spring ;  nothing 
but  cold  eaat-wimis,  at'companied  with  sunshine,  how- 
ever, as  cast-winds  generally  are  in  this  country.  All 
milder  winds  seem  to  bring  rain.  The  grass  has  been 
green  for  a  month,  —  indeed,  it  has  never  been  en- 
tirely brown,  —  and  now  the  trees  and  hedges  are  be- 
ginning to  be  in  foliage.  Weeks  ago  the  daisies 
bloomedf  even  iu  the  sandy  grass-plot  bordering   on 
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the  promenade  beneath  our  front  windows ;  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  daisy,  and  towards  its  constinimation, 
I  saw  the  pi*opriety  of  Bwms's  epithet,  **  wee,  modest, 
crimtsfm-tipped  flower,"  —  its  little  white  petals  in  the 
bud  being  frin{>;ed  all  round  with  crimson,  which  fades 
into  pure  white  when  the  flower  blooms.  At  the  l)e- 
g^nning  of  this  month  I  saw  fruit-trees  in  blossom, 
strettlied  out  flat  against  stone  walls,  reminding  me  of 
a  dead  bird  nnUed  against  the  side  of  a  barn.  But  it 
has  been  a  backward  and  dreary  spring ;  and  I  think 
Southport,  in  the  course  of  it,  has  lost  its  arl  vantage 
over  the  rest  of  the  Liverpool  neighborhootl  in  ]Mjint 
of  milder  atmosphere.  The  cast -wind  feels  even 
rawer  here  than  in  the  city. 

Nevertheless,  the  columns  of  the  "  Southport  V^is- 
itor"  begin  to  be  well  replenished  with  the  names  of 
guests,  and  the  toViii  is  assuming  ibt  aR])ect  of  summer 
life.  To  say  the  truth,  except  whei-e  cultivation  has 
done  its  utmost,  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
xnnter  and  summer  in  the  mere  material  aspect  of 
South]K)rt  ,*  there  being  nutliing  but  a  waste  of  sand 
intermixed  with  plashy  j>ools  to  seaward,  and  a  desert 
of  sand-hillocks  ou  the  land  side.  But  now  the  brown, 
weather-hardened  donkey -women  haunt  people  that 
stray  along  the  reaches,  and  delicate  persons  face  the 
cold^  m.sping,  ill -temjwrcd  blast  on  the  promenmle, 
and  children  dig  in  the  sauds  ;  and,  for  want  of  some- 
thing better,  it  seems  to  be  determined  that  this  shall 
be  cousi<lered  spring. 

Southport  is  as  stu]nd  a  place  as  I  ever  lived  in ; 
and  I  cannot  but  bewail  our  ill  fortune  to  have  been 
compelled  to  spend  so  many  months  on  these  barren 
sauds,  when  almost  every  other  s(|uare  yard  of  Eng- 
land contains  something  that  would  have  been  liistor- 
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ically  Or  poetically  interesting.  Our  life  here  has  been 
a  blank.  Thoi-c  was»  indeed,  a  shipwreck,  a  month  or 
two  ago,  when  a  large  ship  came  ashore  within  a  mile 
from  our  windows  ;  tho  larger  portion  of  the  crew 
landing  safely  on  the  hither  sands,  while  six  or  seven 
betook  themselves  to  the  boat,  and  wei-e  lost  in  at- 
tempting to  gain  the  shore,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Kibble.  After  a  lapse  of  several  weeks,  two  or  three 
of  tlieir  drowned  bodies  were  found  floatinjr  in  this 
vicinity,  and  brought  to  Southport  for  burial ;  so  that 
it  really  is  not  at  all  improbable  tliat  Milton's  Lycidas 
floated  hereabouts,  in  the  rise  and  lapse  of  the  tides, 
and  that  his  bones  may  still  be  whitening  among  the 
sands. 

In  tlic  same  gale  that  ^v^ecked  the  above-mentioned 
vessel,  a  portion  of  a  sliip's  mast  was  driven  ashore, 
after  evidently  having  been  a  very  long  time  in  and 
under  water  ;  for  it  was  covered  with  great  barnacles, 
and  torn  sea-weed,  iusomueh  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  bare  place  along  its  whole  length  ?  clusters  of  sea- 
anemones  were  sticking  to  it,  and  I  know  not  what 

strange  marine  productions  besides.      J at  once 

recognized  the  sea-anemones,  knowing  them  by  Ids 
much  reading  of  Gosse's  Aquarium  ;  and  though  they 
must  now  have  been  two  or  three  days  high  and  dry 
out  of  M-ater,  he  made  an  extempore  lupiarium  out  of  a 
bowl,  and  put  in  above  a  dozen  of  these  strange  crea- 
tures. In  a  little  while  they  bloomed  out  wonderfully, 
and  even  seemed  to  produce  young  anemones ;  but, 
from  some  fault  in  his  management,  tliey  afterwards 

grew  sickly  and  died.      S thinks   that   the   old 

8torm-shattei*ed  mast,  so  studded  with  the  growth  of 
the  ocean  depths,  is  a  relic  of  the  8]>!uiish  Armada 
wfaieb  strewed  its  wrecks  along  all  the  shores  of  Eng- 
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land ;  but  I  hardly  think  it  would  have  taken  three 
hundred  years  to  produce  this  crop  of  barnacles  and 
sea  -  anemones.  A  single  summer  might  probably 
have  done  it. 

Yesterday  we  all  of  us  except  R went  to  Liver- 
pool to  see  the  performances  of  an  American  circus 
company.    I  had  previously  been,  a  day  or  two  before, 

with  J ,  and  had  been  happy  to  perceive  that  the 

fact  of  its  being  an  American  establishment  really  in- 
duced some  slight  swelling  of  tlie  heart  within  me.  It 
is  ridiculous  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  I  like  to  find  my- 
self not  wholly  destitute  of  this  noble  weakness,  pa- 
triotism. As  for  the  circus,  I  never  was  fond  of  that 
species  of  entertainment,  nor  do  I  find  in  this  one  the 
flash  and  glitter  and  whirl  which  I  remember  in  other 
Amcncan  exhibitiuns. 

[Here  follow  the  visitM  to  Lincoln  and  Boston, 
printed  in  "  Our  Old  Home."  —  Ed.] 

May  21(?i.  —  We  left  Boston  by  railway  at  noon, 
and  arrived  in 

PETERBOROUGH 

in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  have  put  up  at 
the  Railway  Hotel.  After  dinner  we  walked  into  the 
town  to  see 

THE  CATHEDRAL, 

of  the  towers  and  arehcH  of  which  we  had  already  had 
a  glimpse  from  our  ])arlor  window. 

Our  journey  from  Boston  hitherward  was  through 
a  perfectly  level  country, — tlic  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
—  green,  green,  and  nothing  else,  with  old  villages 
and  farm-houses  and  old  church-towers ;  very  pleasant 
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and  rather  wearisomely  monotonous.  To  return  to 
Peterborough.  It  is  a  town  of  ancient  aspect ;  and 
we  passed,  on  our  way  t<*wards  the  market  -  place,  a 
very  ani'ieut-lookLug  ehui-ch  with  a  very  far  project- 
ing porch,  opening  in  front  and  on  each  side  through 
arches  of  broad  sweep.  The  street  by  which  we  ap- 
proached fi-om  our  hotel  led  us  into  the  niai-ket-i)lace, 
which  had  what  looked  like  an  old  Guildhall  on  one 
side.  On  the  opposite  side,  above  tlio  houses,  appeared 
the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  street  leads  from 
the  market-place  to  its  front,  tlirough  an  arched  gate- 
way, which  used  to  be  the  extenial  entrance  to  the  ab- 
bey, I  auppose,  of  wlilch  the  cathetliul  was  formerly 
the  church.  The  front  of  the  cathedral  is  veiy  strik- 
ing, and  unlike  any  otlier  that  I  have  seen  ;  being 
formed  by  thi'ce  lofty  and  majestic  arches  in  a  row, 
with  three  gable  peaks  above  them,  forming  a  sort  of 
colonna<le,  within  which  is  the  western  entrance  of  the 
nave.  The  towers  aiv  massive,  but  low  in  proj)ortion 
to  their  bulk.  There  are  no  spires,  but  pinnacles  and 
statues,  and  all  the  rich  detail  of  Gothic  architecture, 
the  whole  of  a  vcnenible  gray  hue.  It  is  in  perfect 
repair,  and  has  not  suffered  externally,  except  by  the 
loss  of  ranltitudes  of  statues,  gargoyles,  and  miscella- 
neous eccentricities  of  sculpture,  which  used  to  smile, 
frown,  laugh,  and  weep  over  the  faces  of  these  old 
fabrics. 

We  entered  through  a  side  portal,  and  sat  down  on 
a  bench  in  the  nave,  and  kept  ourselves  quiet ;  for  the 
organ  was  sounding,  and  the  choristers  were  chanting 
in  the  choir.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  very  noble, 
with  clustered  pillai*s  and  Normau  arches,  and  a  great 
height  under  the  ccntnil  tower ;  the  whole,  however, 
being  covered  with  plaster  and  whitewash,  except  the 
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roof,  which  is  of  painted  oak.  This  latter  adornment 
has  the  merit,  I  believe,  of  being  veritably  ancient ; 
but  certainly  I  should  prefer  the  oak  of  its  native  hue, 
for  the  efPect  of  the  paint  is  to  make  it  appear  as  if 
the  ceiling  were  covered  with  imitation  mosaic -work 
or  an  oil-cloth  carpet. 

After  sitting  awhile,  we  were  invited  by  a  verger, 
who  came  from  within  the  screen,  to  enter  the  choir 
and  hear  the  rest  of  the  service.  We  found  the  chor- 
isters there  in  their  white  garments,  and  an  audience 
of  half  a  dozen  people,  and  had  time  to  look  at  the  in- 
terior of  the  choir.  All  the  carved  wood-work  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  bishop^s  thn)ne,  the  prcl>ends'  stalls, 
and  whatever  else,  is  mo<lem  ;  for  this  cathedral  seems 
to  have  suffered  wofully  from  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who 
hacked  at  the  old  oak,  an<l  h:minKn*ed  and  i>ounded 
upon  the  marble  tombs,  till  nothing  of  the  first  and 
very  fow  of  the  latter  remain.  It  is  wonderful  how 
suddenly  the  English  people  lost  their  sense  of  the 
sanctity  of  all  manner  of  externals  in  religion,  without 
losing  their  religion  too.  The  French,  in  their  Revo- 
lution, underwent  as  sudden  a  change ;  but  they  be- 
came pagans  and  atheists,  and  threw  away  the  sub- 
stance with  the  shadow. 

I  sufl|)ect  that  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  choir 
and  the  chancel  has  been  gr<»atly  modernized  ;  for  it  is 
quite  unlike  aiij-thing  that  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  In- 
stead of  one  vast  easttmi  window,  there  arc  rows  of 
windows  lighting  the  Lady  ChaptJ,  and  seen  through 
rows  of  arches  in  the  sorc^en  of  the  chancel ;  tlie  effect 
being,  whoever  is  to  have  the  credit  of  it,  very  rich 
and  beautiful.  There  is,  I  think,  no  stained  glass  in 
the  windows  of  the  nave,  though  in  the  windows  of  the 
chancel  there  is  some  of  recent  date,  and  from  frag- 
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ments  of  veritable  antique.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
interior  is  grand,  eskpansive,  aud  both  ponderous  and 
airy ;  not  dim,  mj'sterious,  and  involved,  as  Gothic  in- 
teriors often  are,  the  roundaess  aud  openness  of  tlie 
arches  being  opiwsed  to  this  lattor  effect. 

When  the  chanting  came  to  a  close,  one  verger  took 
his  stand  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  choir,  and  another 
stood  farther  up  the  aisle,  and  tlien  the  door  of  a  stall 
opened,  and  fortlj  came  a  clfrical  di^n^ity  of  much 
breadth  and  substance,  aged  and  infirm,  and  was 
ushered  out  of  the  choir  with  a  great  deal  of  cere- 
mony. We  took  liim  for  the  bishop,  but  he  proved  to 
be  only  a  canon.  We  now  engaged  an  attendant  to 
show  us  through  the  La<ly  Chapel  and  the  other  pene- 
tralia, vvhieli  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  aceoniplish. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  showed  us  was  the  tomb- 
8toue,  in  the  pavement  of  the  southern  aisle,  beneath 
which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  originally  bur- 
ied, and  where  she  lay  for  a  quarter  of  a  centmy,  till 
borne  to  her  present  resting-place  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. It  is  a  plain  marble  slab,  with  no  inscription. 
Near  this,  there  was  a  Saxon  monument  of  the  date 
870,  with  sculpture  in  relief  upon  it,  —  the  memorial 
of  an  Abbot  Hedda^  who  was  killed  by  the  Danes 
when  they  destroyed  the  monastery  that  preceded  the 
abbey  and  church.  I  remember,  likewise,  the  recum- 
bent figui'e  of  the  prelate,  whose  face  has  been  quite 
obliterated  by  Puritanic  \'iolence;  and  I  think  that 
there  is  not  a  single  tomb  older  than  the  parliamen- 
tary wars,  which  has  not  been  in  like  manner  battei-ed 
and  sliattered,  except  the  Saxon  abbot's  just  men- 
tioned. The  most  i)retention3  monument  remaining 
is  that  of  a  Mr.  Deacon,  a  gentleman  4>f  George  I.'s 
time,  in  wig  and  breeches,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  and 
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resting  one  hand  upon  a  skull.  In  the  nortJi  aisle,  pi^ 
cisoly  o]>po3ite  to  that  of  Queen  Mar}\  the  attendant 
jjoniteil  out  to  us  the  slab  beneath  which  lie  the  ashei 
of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  divorced  queen  of  Heniy 
VIIL 

In  the  nave  there  wa£  an  ancient  font,  a  venenhle 
and  beautiful  relic,  which  has  l>een  repaired  not  long 
ago,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lessen  its  indiridii" 
ality.  This  saciW  vessel  suffered  especial  intlignitf 
from  Cromwell's  soldiers  :  insomuch  that  if  au\ 
could  possibly  destroy  its  sanctity,  they  woidd  hare 
effected  that  bad  end.  On  the  eastern  wall  of  tho 
nave,  and  near  the  entrance,  hangs  the  picture  of  old 
Scarlet,  the  sexton  who  burie<l  both  Mary  of  Seotlaud 
and  Catliarlne  of  Aragon,  and  not  only  these  two 
queens,  but  everybody  else  in  Peterborough,  twice 
over.  I  think  one  feels  a  sort  of  enmity  and  spite 
against  these  grave-diggers,  who  live  so  long,  and 
seem  to  contract  a  kimlred  and  partnersliip  with 
Death,  being  boon  companions  with  him,  and  taking 
his  part  agiiinst  mankind. 

In  a  cha])el  or  some  side  apartment,  there  were 
two  pieces  of  tapestry  wretchedly  failed,  the  handi- 
work of  two  nims,  and  copied  from  two  of  Raphael's 
cartoons.  . 


I 
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We  now  emerged  from  the  cathe<lral,  and  walked 
round  its  exterior,  admiring  it  to  our  utmost  capacity, 
and  all  the  more  because  we  had  not  heard  of  it  be- 
forehand, and  expected  to  see  nothing  so  huge,  niaje^] 
tic,  grand,  aud  gniy.      And  of  all  the  lovely  doses  1 
that  I  ever  l»cheld,  (Imt  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  ia 
to  me  the  most  delightful ;  so  quiet  it  is,  so  solemnlyj 
and  nobly  cheerful,  so  verdant,  so  sweetly  shadowed. 
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and  so  presided  over  by  the  stately  minster,  and  sur- 
rounded by  ancient  and  eomely  habitations  of  Chris- 
tian men.  The  most  enchanting  jilace,  the  most  envi- 
able OS  a  residence  in  all  this  world,  seemed  to  me 
that  of  the  Bishop's  secretary,  standing  in  the  rear  of 
the  cathedralf  and  bordering  on  tlic  chiirchyai'd  ;  so 
that  you  pass  through  hallowed  precincts  in  onler  to 
come  at  it,  and  find  it  a  Paradise,  the  holier  and 
sweeter  for  the  dead  men  who  sleep  so  near.  We 
looked  through  the  gateway  into  the  lawn,  which 
really  seemed  hardly  to  belong  to  this  world,  so  bright 
and  soft  the  sunshine  was,  so  fresh  the  gi'ass,  so  lovely 
the  tre€*s,  so  trained  and  retined  and  mellowtHi  down 
was  the  whole  natiire  of  the  spot,  and  so  shut  in  and 
gtmrded  fi'om  all  intrusion.  It  is  in  vain  to  write 
about  it ;  nowhere  but  in  England  can  there  be  such  a 
spot,  nor  anywhere  but  iu  the  clode  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral. 

May  28?A.  — I  walked  up  into  the  town  this  morn- 
ing, and  again  Wsited  tlie  cathednd.  On  tlie  way,  I 
observed  the  Falcon  Inn,  a  very  old-fashioned  hos- 
telry, with  a  thatched  roof,  and  what  looked  like  the 
bara  door  or  stable  door  in  a  side  front.  Very  likely 
it  may  liave  been  an  inn  ever  since  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time.  The  Guildhall,  as  I  supposed  it  to  be,  in  the 
market-place,  has  a  basement  story  entirely  open  on 
all  sides,  but  from  its  upper  story  it  comnumieates 
with  a  large  old  house  in  the  rear.  I  have  not  seen 
an  older-looking  towTi  than  Peterborough ;  but  there 
is  little  that  is  picturesque  about  it,  except  witliin 
the  donuiin  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  very  fortunate 
for  the  beauty  and  antiquity  of  these  precincts  that 
Henry  VIII.  did  not  suffer  the  monkish  edlQces  of 
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the  abbey  to  be  overthrown  and  utterly  destroyed,  as 
was  the  case  with  so  many  abbeys,  at  the  Eeforma- 
tion ;  but,  converting  the  abbey  church  into  a  cath^ 
dral,  he  preserved  much  of  the  other  arrangement  of 
the  buildings  connected  with  it.  And  so  it  liappens 
that  to  this  day  we  have  the  massive  and  stately  gate- 
way, with  its  great  pointed  arch,  still  keeping  out  the 
world  from  those  who  have  inherited  the  habitations 
of  the  old  monks  ;  for  though  the  gate  is  never  closed, 
one  feels  himself  in  a  sacred  seclusion  the  instant  he 
passes  under  the  archway.  And  everywhere  there  are 
old  houses  that  appear  to  have  been  adapted  from  the 
monkish  residences,  or  from  their  spacious  offices,  and 
made  into  convenient  dwellings  for  ecclesiastics,  or 
vergers,  or  great  or  small  jwople  connected  with  the 
cathedral  ;  and  with  all  iiKKlem  comfort  they  still 
retain  much  of  the  quaintness  of  tlie  olden  time,  — 
arches,  even  rows  of  arcades,  pillars,  walls,  beautified 
with  paU^hos  of  (iothic  sculj)tiu'c,  ni)t  wilfully  put  on 
by  modem  taste,  but  lingering  from  a  long  past ;  deep 
niches,  let  into  the  fronts  of  houses,  and  occujned  by 
images  of  saints ;  a  growth  of  ivy,  overspreading  walls, 
and  just  allowing  the  windows  to  |>eep  through,  — 
so  that  no  novelty,  nor  anything  of  our  hard,  ugly, 
and  actual  life  comes  into  these  limits,  through  the  de- 
fences of  the  gateway,  without  being  mollified  and 
modified.  Except  in  some  of  the  old  colleges  of  Ox- 
ford, I  have  not  stH'n  any  other  place  that  impressed 
me  in  tliis  way ;  and  the  grounds  of  Peterborough 
Cath(?dral  have  the  advantage  over  even  the  Oxford 
colleges,  insommih  that  the  life  is  here  domestic,  — 
that  of  the  family,  that  of  the  affections,  —  a  natural 
life,  which  one  deludes  himself  with  imagining  may  be 
made  into  something  sweeter  and  purer  in  this  beau* 
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tiful  spot  than  anywhere  else.  Doubtless  the  inhabi- 
tants find  it  a  stupid  and  tiresome  place  enough,  and 
get  morbid  and  sulky,  aur!  l»ea\'y  and  obtuse  of  head 
and  heait,  with  the  monotony  of  theu*  life.  But  still 
I  muBt  needs  believe  that  a  man  with  a  full  mind,  and 
objects  to  employ  his  affection,  ony;ht  to  be  ver\'  happy 
here.  And  perhaps  the  forms  and  apjilianccs  of  hu- 
man life  are  never  fit  to  make  people  happy  until  they 
cease  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
directly  intended,  and  are  taken,  as  it  were,  in  a  side- 
long application.  I  mean  tliat  the  mouks^  probably, 
never  enjoyed  their  own  edifices  wliile  they  were  a 
part  of  the  actual  life  of  the  day,  so  much  as  these 
present  inhabitants  now  enjoy  them  when  a  new  use 
has  grown  up  apart  from  the  original  one. 

Towards  noon  we  all  walked  into  the  town  again, 
and  on  our  way  went  into  the  old  ohuivh  with  the  pro- 
jecting portal,  which  1  mentioned  yesterday.  A  wo- 
man came  liastening  with  the  keys  when  she  saw  us 
looking  up  at  the  door.  The  interior  had  an  exceed- 
ing mustj*^  odor,  and  was  very  ancient,  with  side  aisles 
opening  by  a  row  of  pointetl  arches  into  the  nave,  and 
a  gallery  of  wood  on  each  side,  and  built  across  the 
t^vo  rows  of  arches.  It  was  paved  with  tombstones, 
and  I  suppose  the  dead  people  contributed  to  the 
musty  odor.  Very  naked  and  unadorned  it  was,  ex- 
cept with  a  few  mural  uionumcnts  of  no  great  interest. 
We  stayed  but  a  little  while,  and  amply  rewarded  the 
poor  woman  with  a  sixpence.  Thence  we  proceeded 
to  the  cathedral,  j>au3ing  by  the  way  to  look  at  tlie  old 
Guildhall,  which  is  no  longer  a  Guiltlhall,  but  a  butter- 
market  ;  and  then  we  bought  some  prints  of  exterior 
and  interior  views  of  the  minster,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  variety  on  note-paper,  letter-sheets,  large  engiav- 
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ings,  and  lithographs.  It  is  very  beautiful ;  there  seems 
to  bo  nothing  better  than  to  say  this  over  again.  We 
found  the  doors  most  hospitably  open,  and  every  part 
entirely  free  to  us,  —  a  kindness  and  liberality  which 
we  have  nowhere  else  experienced  in  England,  whether 
as  regards  cathedrals  or  any  other  public  buildings. 
My  wife  sat  down  to  draw  the  font,  and  I  walked 
through  the  Lady  Chapel  meanwhile,  pausing  over 
the  empty  bed  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  grave  of 
Queen  Catharine,  and  looking  at  the  rich  aud  sump- 
tuous roof,  where  a  fountain,  as  it  were,  of  groins  of 
arches  spouts  from  numberless  pilasters,  intersecting 
one  another  in  glorious  intricacy.  Under  the  central 
tower,  opening  to  either  transept,  to  the  nave,  and  to 
the  choir,  are  four  majestic  arches,  which  I  think  must 
equal  in  height  those  of  which  I  saw  the  ruins,  and 
one,  all  but  j>erfect,  at  Furneas  Abbey.  They  are 
about  eighty  feet  high. 

I  may  as  well  give  up  Peterborough  here,  though  I 
hate  to  leave  it  undescribed  even  to  the  tufts  of  yellow 
flowers,  which  grow  on  the  projections  high  out  of 
reat^h,  where  the  winds  have  sown  their  seeds  in  soil 
made  by  the  aged  decay  of  the  edifice.  I  could  write 
a  page,  too,  about  the  rooks  or  jackdaws  that  flit  and 
clamor  about  the  })innacles,  and  dart  in  aud  out  of  the 
eyelet-holes,  tlie  piercings,  —  whatever  they  are  called, 
—  in  the  turrets  and  buttiH^sses.     On  our  way  bat^k  to 

the  hotel,  J saw  an  advertisement  of  some  knights 

in  armor  that  were  to  tilt  to-day ;  so  he  and  1  waited, 
and  by  and  by  a  procession  appeared,  passing  through 
the  antique  markct^])lace,  and  in  front  of  the  abbey 
gateway,  which  might  have  befitted  the  same  spot 
throe  hundred  years  ago.  They  were  about  twenty 
men-at-arms  on  horseback,  with  lances  and  banners. 
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We  were  a  little  too  near  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
spectacle  ;  for,  though  some  of  the  armor  was  real,  I 
could  not  help  observing  that  other  suits  were  miule  of 
silver  paper  or  gold  tinsel.  A  policeman  (a  queer 
anomaly  in  reference  to  such  a  mcdia-val  a|Hictacle) 
told  UH  that  they  were  going  to  joust  and  run  at  the 
ring,  in  a  field  a  little  beyond  the  bridge. 


TO  NOTTINGHAM. 

Mat/  2Sth.  — We  left  Peterborough  this  afternoon, 
and,  however  reluctant  to  leave  the  cathedral,  we  were 
glad  to  get  away  from  the  hotel ;  for,  though  out- 
wardly preteutious,  it  is  a  wretched  and  uncomfortable 
place,  with  scanty  table,  poor  atteiuhmco,  and  enor- 
mous charges.  The  first  stage  of  our  joimioy  to-day 
"waa  to  Grantham,  through  a  country  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  as  level  as  the  Lincolnshire  landscapes 
have  been,  throughout  «>ur  experience  of  them.  We 
saw  several  old  villages,  gathered  round  their  several 
churches  ;  and  one  of  these  little  comiuunities,  **  Little 
Bj-forth,"  ha<l  a  very  primitive  api>caraiice,  — a  group 
of  twenty  or  thirty  dwellingB  of  stone  and  thateli,  with- 
out a  house  among  them  that  could  be  ko  modem  as  a 
hundred  years.  It  is  a  little  wearisome  to  think  of 
people  living  from  century  to  century  in  the  same  spot, 
going  in  and  out  of  the  same  doors,  cultivating  the 
same  fields,  meeting  the  same  faces,  and  marrying  one 
another  over  and  over  again ;  and  going  to  the  same 
ehiu-cJi,  and  lying  down  in  the  same  churchyard,  —  to 
ap})ear  again,  and  go  through  the  same  monotonous 
round  in  the  next  generation- 

At  Grantham,  our  route  branches  off  from  the  main 
line ;  and  there  was  a  delay  of  al)ont  an  hour,  during 
which  we  walked  up  into  the  town,  to  take  a  nearer 
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view  of  a  tall  gray  steeple  which  we  saw  from  the  rail^ 
way  station.  The  streets  that  led  from  the  station 
were  poor  and  commonplace ;  and,  indeed,  a  railway 
seems  to  have  the  effect  of  making  its  own  vicinity 
mean.  We  noticed  nothing  remarkable  imtil  we  got 
to  the  market-place,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a 
cross,  doubtless  of  great  antiquity,  tliough  it  is  in  too 
good  condition  not  to  have  been  recently  repaired.  It 
consists  of  an  upright  pillar,  with  a  pedestal  of  half  a 
dozen  stone  steps,  which  are  worn  hollow  by  the  many 
feet  that  have  scraped  their  hobnailed  shoes  upon 
them.  Among  these  feet,  it  is  highly  probable,  may 
have  been  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  a 
scholar  of  the  free  sc;hool  of  this  town;  and  when 
J scampered  up  the  steps,  we  told  him  so.  Visi- 
ble from  the  market-place  also  stands  the  Angel  Inn, 
which  seems  to  be  a  wonderfully  old  inn,  being 
adorned  with  gargoyles  and  other  antique  sculpture, 
with  projecting  windows,  and  an  arched  entrance,  and 
presenting  altogether  a  frontispiece  of  ho  much  vener- 
able state  that  I  feel  curious  to  know  its  history.  Had 
I  been  aware  that  the  chief  hotel  of  Grantham  were 
such  a  tinie-honore<l  establishment,  I  should  have  ar- 
ranged to  pass  the  night  there,  especially  as  there  were 
interesting  objects  enough  in  the  town  to  occupy  us 
pleasantly.  The  church  —  the  steeple  of  which  is  seen 
over  the  markct-platte,  but  is  removed  from  it  by  a 
street  or  two  —  is  very  fine ;  the  tower  and  spire  be- 
ing adorned  with  arches,  canopies,  and  niches,  — 
twelve  of  the  latter  for  the  twelve  Apostles,  all  of 
whom  have  now  vanished,  —  and  with  fragments  of 
other  Gothic  ornaments.  The  jackdaws  have  taken 
up  their  abodes  in  the  crevices  and  crannies  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  steeple. 

We  left  Grantham  at  nearly  seven,  and  reached 
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just  before  eight.  The  castle,  situated  on  a  high  and 
precipitous  rock,  directly  over  the  edge  of  which  look 
the  walls,  was  visible,  as  we  drove  from  the  station  to 
our  hotel.  We  followed  tlie  atlvice  of  a  r^way  at- 
tendant in  going  first  to  tlie  May  Pole,  wliich  proved 
to  be  a  commercial  inn,  with  the  air  of  a  drinking- 
shop,  in  a  by-alley  ;  and,  furthermore,  they  eoidd  Jiot 
take  us  in.  So  we  drove  to  the  George  the  Fourth, 
which  socms  to  be  an  excellent  house  ;  and  heix?  I  have 
remained  quiet,  the  size  of  the  town  discouraging  me 
from  going  out  in  the  twilight  which  was  fust  coming 
on  after  tea.  These  are  glorious  long  days  for  travel ; 
dayliglit  fairly  between  four  in  the  morning  and  nine 
at  night,  and  a  margin  of  twilight  on  either  aide. 


May  29^/*.  — After  breakfast,  this  morning,  I  wan- 
dered out  and  lost  myself ;  but  at  \wai  found  the  post- 
office,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  WiltUng,  with  some  per- 
plexing intelligence.  Nottingham  is  an  uulovely  and 
uninteresting  town.  Tlie  castle  I  did  not  ace  ;  but  I 
happened  upon  a  large  and  stately  old  church,  almost 
cathedralic  in  its  dimensions.  On  returning  to  the 
hotel,  we  deliberated  on  the  mode  of  getting  to  New- 
stead  Abbey,  and  we  finally  decided  upon  taking  a 
fly ;  in  which  conveyance,  accoi-dingly,  we  set  out  be- 
fore twelve.  It  w;is  a  slightly  overcast  day,  about  half 
intermixed  of  shade  and  sunshine,  and  rather  cool,  but 
not  80  cool  that  we  could  exactly  wisli  it  warmer.  Our 
drive  to  Newstcad  lay  through  what  was  once  a  por- 
tion of  Sherwootl  Forest,  though  all  of  it,  I  believe, 
has  now  become  private  proj»ert)',  and  is  converted 
into  fertile  fields,  except  where  the  owners  of  estates 
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have  set  out  plantations.  We  have  now  passed  out  of 
the  fen-country,  and  the  land  rises  and  falls  in  gentle 
swells,  presenting  a  pleasant,  but  not  striking,  charac- 
ter of  scenery.  I  remember  no  remarkable  object  on 
the  road,  —  here  and  there  an  old  inn,  a  gentleman's 
seat  of  moderate  pretension,  a  great  deal  of  tall  and 
continued  hedge,  a  quiet  English  greenness  and  rural- 
ity, — till,  drawing  near 

NEW8TEAD  ABBET, 

we  began  to  see  copious  plantations,  principally  of 
firs,  larches,  and  trees  of  that  onler,  looking  very 
sombre,  though  with  some  intermingling  of  lighter 
foliage.  It  was  after  one  when  we  reached  *'The 
Hut,"  — a  small,  modem  wayside  inn,  almost  directly 
across  the  road  from  the  entrance-gate  of  Newstead, 
The  j>ost-boy  calls  the  distance  ton  miles  from  Not- 
tingham. Ifo  also  averred  that  it  was  forbidden  to 
drive  visitors  within  the  gat<»s ;  so  we  left  the  fly  at 
the  inn,  and  set  out  to  walk  fi-om  the  entrance  to  the 
house.  There  is  no  i>orter's  lodge  ;  and  the  grounds, 
in  this  outlying  region,  had  not  tlie  appearance  of 
being  very  primly  kept,  but  were  well  wootled  with 
evergreens,  and  much  overgrown  with  fenis,  serving 
for  cover  for  hares,  which  scamjMJrod  in  and  out  of 
their  hiding-places.  The  road  went  winding  gently 
along,  ami,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  brought 
us  to  a  second  gate,  through  which  we  likewise  |>assed, 
and  walked  onward  a  good  way  farther,  seeing  much 
wood,  but  as  yet  nothing  of  the  Abbey.  At  last, 
through  the  trees,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  battle- 
ments, and  saw,  too,  the  gleam  of  water,  and  then  ap- 
peared the  Abl>ey's  venerable  front  It  comprises  the 
western  wall  of  the  chuix^h,  which  is  all  that  remains 
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of  that  fabric,  —  a  great,  central  window,  entirely 
empty,  without  traoery  or  mullions :  tho  ivy  cLimber- 
ing  np  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  an*l  hanging  over  in 
front  The  front  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the  house 
extends  along  on  a  line  with  this  church  wall,  rather 
low,  with  battlements  along  its  top,  and  all  in  good 
keeping  with  the  ruinous  remnant.  We  met  a  ser* 
vant,  wlio  replied  civilly  to  our  inquiries  about  the 
inmie  of  gaining  admittance,  and  brule  us  ring  a  bell 
at  the  comer  of  the  principal  porch.  We  rang  ao- 
conlingly,  and  were  forthwith  admitted  int/>  a  low» 
vaulted  basement,  ponderously  wrought  with  intersect- 
ing arches,  dark  and  rather  cliilly,  just  like  what  I 
remember  to  have  seen  at  Battle  Abbey  ;  and,  after 
waiting  here  a  little  while,  a  respectable  elderly  gentle- 
woman appeared,  of  whom  we  requested  to  be  shown 
round  the  Abbey.  She  courteously  acceded,  fii'st  pre- 
senting to  us  a  lMX)k  in  which  to  inscrilK?  our  names. 

I  suppose  ten  thousand  people,  tiiree  foui-ths  of  them 
Amerieaus,  have  written  descriptions  of  Newstead  Ab- 
bey ;  and  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  have  read,  give 
any  true  idea  of  tho  place ;  neither  will  my  descrip- 
tion, if  I  write  one.  In  fact,  I  forget  \s*vy  much  tliat 
I  saw,  and  es|X'cially  in  what  order  the  objects  came. 
In  the  basement  was  Byron's  bath,  —  a  dark  and  cold 
and  cc]lar-likt^  hole,  whicli  it  must  have  nnjuii-ed  good 
courage  to  plunge  into ;  in  this  region,  too,  or  near  it, 
was  the  chajiel,  which  Colonel  Wildman  has  decorously 
fitted  up,  and  where  service  is  now  regularly  periormed, 
but  wliich  was  used  as  a  dog's  kennel  in  Byron's  time. 

After  seeing  this,  we  were  led  to  B^Ton's  own  bed- 
chamber, which  remains  just  as  when  he  slept  in  it»  — 
the  furniture  and  all  the  other  arrangements  being 
religiously  preserved.     It  was  in  the  plainest  possible 
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style,  homely.   Indeed,  and  almost  mean,  —  an  ard>< 
nary  paper-bangingj,  and  everything  so  conunonploee 
that  it  was  only  tlie  deep  embrasure  of   the  wirolow^J 
that  made  it  look  utdike  a  Ixnlchamber  in  a  iuiddling^^| 
class  lo<lging-house.     It  would  have  set'nied  diffinilt 
beforeluind,  to  fit  up  a  room  in  that  picturesque  old 
edifice  so  that  it  should  be  utterly  void  of  picturesque- 
ness;  but  it  waa  effected  in  this  apartment*  antl  I 
pose  it  is  a  s]>ecimen  of  the  way  in  which  old 
sions  used  to  be  robbed  of  their  antique  character,  and 
adapted  to  modem  tastes,  before  inedijeval  antiquities 
came  into  fashion.     Some  prints  of  the    Cambridge 
colleges,  and  other  pictures  in<licating  Byron 'a  predi- 
lections at  the  time,  and  which  he  himself  had  hiintr 
there,  were  on  the  walls.     This,  the  housekeej>er  told 
OS,  had  been  the  Abbot*s  chamber,  in  the  nionadtie  fl 
time.     Adjoinincr  it  is  the  haunted  room,  whore  the 
ghostly  monk,  whom  Byi*on  introduces  into  Don  Juan, 
is  said  to  have  his  lurking  place.     It  is  fitted  up  in 
the  same  style  as  Byron's,  and  used  to  be  occupied 
by  liis  valet  or  page.      No  doubt,   in  his  Ix^rdship's 
day,  these  were  the  only  comfortable  bedrooms  in  tlM 
Abbey;   and   Viy  tlie  housekeeper's  account  of    what 
Colonel  Wildman  has  done,  it  is  to  be  inferred  tliat 
the  place  must  have  been  in  a  most  wild,  sba^^,  tum- 
ble-down condition,  inside  and  out^  when  he  bought  it. 
It  is  very  different  now.     After  showing  us  these 
two  apartments  of  Byron  and  his  servant,  the  house- 
keeper led  us  from  one  to  another  and  another  magnif- 
icent  chamber  fitted   up  in  antique  style,   with   oak 
panelling,  and   hea\*ily  carved   bedsteads,  of   Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  or  of  the   Stuarts,  hung  with   rich 
tapestry  curtains  of  similar  date,  and  with  beautiful 
old  cabinets  of  carved  wood,  sculptured  in  relief,  or 
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tortoise-shell  and  ivory.  Tlie  very  pictures  and  reali- 
ties, these  rooms  were,  of  stately  comfort;  and  they 
were  called  by  the  name  of  kings,  —  ^^ii^o  Edwaitl's, 
King  Charles  11. 's.  King  Henry  VlL's  chamber;  and 
they  were  hung  with  beautiful  pictures,  many  of  them 
portraits  of  those  kings.  The  chimney -pieces  were 
carved  and  emblazoned  ;  and  alJ,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  was  in  perfect  keeping,  ho  that  if  a  prince  or 
noble  of  tliree  centuries  agx3  were  to  come  to  loilge  at 
Newstead  Abbey,  he  wouiil  haitily  know  that  he  liad 
strayed  out  of  his  own  centur}'.  And  yet  he  might 
have  known  by  some  token,  for  thei'e  are  volumes  of 
poetry  and  light  literature  on  the  tablus  in  these  royal 
bedchambers,  and  in  that  of  Henry  VII.  1  saw  "The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gablea  "  and  "  The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter,'* in  Routledge's  edition. 

Certainly  the  house  is  admirably  fitted  up ;  and 
there  must  have  been  sometliing  very  excellent  and 
comprehensive  in  the  dotncstic  an*augements  of  the 
moukn,  since  they  adapt  themselves  so  well  to  a  state 
of  society  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  they 
originated.  The  Iil)i*avy  is  a  very  comfortable  room, 
and  provocative  of  studious  ideas,  though  lounging 
ajid  luxux'ious.  It  is  long,  and  rather  low,  fmTiished 
with  soft  cou*^'hcfl,  and  on  the  whole,  though  a  man 
might  dream  of  study,  I  think  he  would  be  most  likely 
to  read  nothing  but  novels  there.  I  know  not  what 
the  room  was  in  monkish  times,  but  it  was  waste  and 
ruinous  in  Lord  Uyron*s.  Here,  I  think,  the  house- 
keeper unlocked  a  beautiful  cabinet,  and  took  out  the 
fauums  Mkull  whicli  Lortl  Byron  transfonneil  into  a 
drinking -goblet.  It  has  a  silver  rim  and  stiind,  but 
still  the  ugly  skidl  is  bare  and  evident,  and  the  naked 
inner  bone  receives  the  wine.     I  should  think  it  would 
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hold  at  least  a  quart,  —  enough  to  overpower  any  Jiv- 
ing head  into  whioh  this  deathVhe*a<I  shoidd   transfer 
itii  contents ;  and  a  man  must  he  either  very  drunk  or 
veiy  thirsty,  hefore  he  would  taste  wine  out  of  such  n 
goblet.     I  think  Byron's  fi*eak  was  out-clone   by  that 
of  a  cousin  of  my  own,  who  once  solemnly  iLssare*!  rae 
that  he  had  a  spittoon  made  out  of  the  skiiH  of  his 
enemy.     The  ancient  e4>fiin  iji  which  the  ^j^oblet^^kuU 
was  found  was  shown  us  in  the  basement  of  the  AbUy. 
There  was  much  more  to  see  in  the  house  than  I 
ha<l  any  previous  notion  of;  but  except  the  two  cham- 
bers already  noticed^  nothing  remained  the   least  as 
Byron   left  it.     Yes,  another  phice  there  was,  —  his 
own  small  dining-room  with  a  table  of  moderate  size, 
where,  no  doubt,  the  skull-gobict  has  often  gone  its 
rounds.     Colonel   Wildmaii*5  dining-room  was    onoe 
Byron's  shooting-gallery,  and  the  original  refectory  of 
tlie  monks.     It  is  now  magnificently  arranged,  with  a 
>'aulted  roof,  a  music-gallery  at  one  end,  suits  of  armor 
and  weapons  on  the  walls,  and  mailed  arms  extended, 
holding  candelabras.     There  are  one  or  two  painted 
windows,  commemorative  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
the  battles  in  which  the  Colonel  and  his  two  broth- 
ers fought,  —  for  these  Wildnicn  seem  to  have  been 
mighty  troopers,  and  Colonel  Wildman  is  represented 
as  a  fierce-looking  mustachioed  hussar  at  two  different 
ages.     The  housekeeper  spoke  of  him  affectionately, 
but  says  that  he  is  now  getting  into  years,  and  that 
they  fancy  liiiu  failing.     He  has  no  children.     He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  Byron,  and 
had  the  latter  ever  returned  to  England,  he  was  under 
promise  to  make  his  first  visit  to  his  old  home,  and  it 
was  in  such  an  ex]>ectation  that  Colonel  Wildman  liad 
kept  Byi'ou's  private  apartments  in  the  same  oondition 


in  which  he  found  them.  Byron  was  informed  of  all 
the  ColoneFs  fittings  up  and  runtorutiuus,  and  when 
he  introduces  the  Abl)ey  iii  Don  Juan,  the  poet  de- 
scribes it,  not  a8  he  himself  left  it,  but  as  Colonel 
Wiklman  has  restored  it.  There  is  a  beautiful  draw- 
ing-room, and  all  these  apartments  are  adorued  with 
pititures,  the  collection  being  especially  rich  in  por- 
traits by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  —  that  of  Nell  Gwynn  being 
one,  who  is  one  of  the  few  beautiful  women  whom  I 
have  seen  on  canvas. 

We  parted  with  the  housekeejier,  and  I  with  a  good 
many  shillings,  at  the  door  by  which  we  entered  ;  and 
our  next  business  was  to  see  the  private  grounds  and 
gardens.  A  little  boy  attended  us  through  the  first 
part  of  our  progi'css,  but  soon  apjieared  the  veritable 
gardener,  —  a  shi'ewd  and  sensible  old  luan,  who  has 
been  very  many  years  ou  the  place.  There  was  noth- 
ing of  special  interest  as  concerning  Byron  until  we 
entered  the  original  old  monkish  garden,  which  is  still 
Liid  out  in  the  same  fasliion  as  the  monks  left  it,  with 
a  large,  oblong  piece  of  water  in  the  centre,  and  ter- 
raced banks  rising  at  two  or  three  iliff'erent  stages 
with  perfect  regularity  around  it ;  so  that  the  sheet  of 
water  looks  like  the  plate  of  an  immense  looking-glass, 
of  which  the  terraces  form  the  frame.  It  seems  as  if, 
were  there  any  giant  large  enough,  lie  might  raise  up 
this  mirror  and  set  it  on  end.  In  the  monks*  garden 
there  is  a  marble  statue  of  Pan,  whicli,  the  gardener 
told  us,  was  brought  by  the  "  Wicked  Lord  "  (great- 
uncle  of  Byron)  from  Italy,  and  was  supposed  by  the 
coimtry  people  to  represent  the  Devil,  and  to  be  the 
object  of  his  worship,  —  a  natiu-al  idea  enough,  in 
view  of  his  horns  and  cloven  feet  and  tail,  though  this 
indicates,  at  all  events,  a  very  jolly  devil.     Tliere  is 
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also  a  female  statue,  beautiful  from  the  waist  upward, 
but  shaggy  and  cloven-footed  below,  and  holding  a  lit- 
tle cloven-footed  child  by  the  hand.  This,  the  old 
gardener  assured  us,  was  Pandora,  wife  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Pan,  with  her  son.  Not  far  from  this  spot, 
we  came  to  the  tree  on  which  Byron  carved  his  own 
name  and  that  of  his  sister  Augusta.  It  is  a  tree  of 
twin  stems,  —  a  birch-tree,  I  think,  —  growing  up  side 
by  side.  One  of  the  stems  still  lives  and  flourishes, 
but  tliat  on  which  he  carved  the  two  names  is  quite 
dead,  as  if  there  had  been  something  fatal  in  the  in- 
scription that  has  made  it  forever  famous.  The  names 
are  still  very  legible,  although  the  letters  had  been 
closed  up  by  the  growth  of  the  bark  before  the  tree 
died.     They  must  have  been  deeply  cut  at  first. 

There  are  old  yew-trees  of  unknown  antiquity  in 
this  garden,  and  many  other  interesting  things ;  and 
among  them  may  be  r<»ckoned  a  fountain  of  very  pure 
water,  called  the  "  Holy  Well,"  of  wliich  we  drank. 
There  are  several  foimtaina,  besides  the  large  mirror 
in  the  centre  of  the  ganlcn  ;  and  these  are  mostly  in- 
habited by  carp,  the  genuine  descendants  of  those 
which  |>eople<l  the  fish-ponds  in  the  <lays  of  the 
monks.  Coming  in  front  of  the  Ab})ey,  the  gardener 
showed  us  the  oak  tliat  Byron  plantecl,  now  a  vigorous 
younfj;  tree ;  and  tlie  monument  which  he  erecte<l  to 
his  Ne\^'foundland  dog,  and  which  is  larger  than  most 
Christians  get,  being  composed  of  a  marble,  altar- 
shaped  tomb,  surrounded  by  a  circular  area  of  steps, 
as  inu(th  as  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  gardener 
said,  however,  that  Byron  intended  this,  not  merely 
as  the  burial-place  of  Ins  dog,  but  for  himself  too, 
and  his  sister,  I  know  not  how  this  may  have  been, 
but  this  inconvenience  would  have  attended  his  being 
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buried  there,  that,  on  tmnsfcr  of  the  estate,  his  mor- 
tal reiuains  would  have  become  the  property'  of  some 
other  mau. 

We  had  now  come  to  the  empty  space, — a  smooth 
green  lawn,  where  had  once  been  the  Abl>ey  church. 
The  len^h  hrul  been  sixty-four  yards,  tlie  gardener 
said,  and  witidn  his  reuiembrauce  there  had  been  many 
remains  of  it,  but  now  they  are  quite  removed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  ivy-grown  western  wall, 
which,  as  T  mentioned,  forms  a  picturesque  jiart  of 
the  present  front  of  the  Abbey.  Thi-ough  a  door  in 
this  wall  the  gardener  now  let  us  ont.  .  .  . 

In  the  evening  our  lamlliuly,  who  seems  to  be  a  very 
intelligent  woman,  of  a  superior  idass  to  most  landla- 
dies, came  into  our  parlor,  while  I  was  out,  and  talked 
about  the  present  I'aee  of  Byrons  and  Lovelaces,  who 
have  often  been  at  this  liouse.  There  seems  to  be  a 
taint  in  the  Byron  blood  which  makes  those  who  in- 
herit it  wiekeil,  mad,  and  miserable.  Even  Colonel 
Wildman  (tomes  in  for  a  share  of  this  ill  luck,  for  he 
has  almost  ruined  himself  by  his  expenditure  on  the 
estate,  and  by  his  lavish  hospitality,  especially  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  who  likotl  the  Colonel,  and  used  often 
to  visit  him  during  his  lifetime,  aud  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  gentlemen  ate  and  drank  Colonel  Wildman  al- 
most up.  So  says  our  good  landlady.  At  any  rate, 
looking  at  this  miserjible  race  of  Byrons,  who  held  the 
estate  so  hmg,  and  at  Colonel  W^Udman,  whom  it  has 
ruinetl  in  forty  years,  we  might  see  grounds  for  be- 
lieving in  the  evil  fate  which  is  supposed  to  attend 
confiscated  chuirh  property.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
accept  the  estate,  were  it  offered  me. 

.  ,  .  Glancing  back,  I  see  that  I  Imve  omitted  some 
items  tliat  were  curious  in  describing  the  house  ;  for 
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instance,  one  of  the  cabinets  had  boen  tLe  personal 
propei-ty  of  Queeu  ElizaWth.  It  sei^uxs  to  uie  tluiK 
the  fasliion  of  modem  furniture  has  notJiiiij>:  to  etjual 
tliese  uld  cabinets  for  beauty  and  eouvenienee.  In 
the  stJite  apartments,  tlie  floors  were  so  hig'hly  waiwi 
and  polished  that  we  slid  on  them  as  if  <>u  iee,  luid 
could  only  make  sure  of  our  footing  by  treading  oo 
strips  of  carpeting  that  were  laid  dowa. 

June  1th.  —  We  left  Nottingham  a  week  ago,  and 
maile  our  first  stage  to  Derby,  where  we  had  to  wait 
an  hour  or  two  at  a  great,  bustling,  pell-mell,  crowdeti 
railway  station.  It  was  mueh  throngiid  with  second 
and  third  class  passeugei**,  coming  and  departing  La 
continual  trains;  for  these  were  the  W'hit«unti<le  holi- 
days, which  set  all  the  lower  orders  of  English  j^eojile 
astir.  This  time  of  festival  was  evidently  the  origin 
of  the  old  "  Election  *'  holidays  in  Massachusetts ;  tlie 
latter  occurring  at  the  same  jK^riod  of  the  year,  and 
being  celebrated  (so  long  as  they  could  be  so)  in  very 
much  the  same  way,  with  games,  idleness,  merriment 
of  set  purpose,  and  drunkenness.  After  a  weary  while 
we  took  the  train  for 


MATIX>CK, 

via  Amliergate,  and  arrived  at  the  former  place  late 
in  the  afternoon.  The  ^-iUage  of  Matlock  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  DerweuU  in  a  delightful  little 
nook  among  the  hills,  which  rise  above  it  in  steeps, 
and  in  pi*ecipitous  crags,  and  shut  out  the  world  so  ef- 
fectually that  I  wonder  how  tlie  railway  ever  found  it 
out.  Indeed,  it  does  make  its  approach  to  this  region 
through  a  long  tunnel.  It  was  a  beautiful,  sunny 
afternoon  when  we  anived,  and  my  pi-esent  inipre»- 
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sions  are,  that  1  have  never  aeea  anywhere  else  such 
exquisite  scenery  as  that  which  surrounds  the  village. 
The  street  its^,  to  be  sure,  is  commonplace  enough, 
and  hot,  dusty,  and  disagrcoable ;  l>ut  if  you  look 
above  it,  or  on  either  side,  there  are  green  hills  de- 
scending abruptly  down,  and  softened  with  woods, 
amid  which  are  seen  villas,  eottagos,  castles ;  and  be- 
yond the  river  is  a  line  of  craj^,  perhaps  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  clothed  with  shrubbery  in  some  parts 
from  top  to  bottom,  but  in  other  places  presenting 
a  sheer  precipice  of  rook,  over  which  tumbles,  as  it 
were,  a  cascade  of  ivy  and  creeping  plants.  It  is  very 
beautiful,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  very  wild ;  but  it 
hHa  thii^e  characteristics  of  finish,  and  of  being  re- 
deemed from  nature,  and  oonveiied  into  a  portion  of 
the  adornment  of  a  great  garden,  which  I  find  iu  all 
EnglLsh  scenery.  Not  that  I  comphiin  uf  thin  ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  nothing  that  delights  an  American 
more,  in  contrast  with  thp  roughness  and  mggcdness 
of  his  native  scenes,  —  to  which,  also,  he  might  be  glad 
to  return  after  a  while. 

We  put  up  at  the  old  Bath  Hotel,  —  an  immense 
house^  with  passages  of  such  extent  that  at  first  it 
seemed  almost  a  day's  journey  from  parlor  to  bed- 
room. The  house  stands  on  a  dedivit^y-,  and  after  as- 
cending one  pair  of  stairs,  we  came,  in  travelling  along 
the  passage-way,  to  a  door  that  opened  upon  a  beauti- 
fully arranged  garden,  with  arbors  and  grottos,  and 
the  hill-side  rising  steep  above.  Duriug  all  the  time  of 
our  stay  at  Matlock  tliere  was  brilliant  simshine,  and, 
the  grass  and  foliage  being  in  their  freshest  and  most 
luxuriant  phase,  the  pLoee  has  loft  as  bright  a  picture 
as  I  have  anywhere  in  my  memory. 

The  morning  after  oui*  arrival  we  took  a  walk,  and, 
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following  tbc  sound  of  a  chuTch-l>ell,  entered  wJiat  ap- 
peared to  lie  a  park^  and,  passing  alon^  a  road  ii 
base  of  a  line  of  crags,  soon  came  in  si^ht  of  a  l'  . 
ful  church.  I  rather  iniag^e  it  to  be  the  place  of 
worship  of  the  Arkwrig^ht  family,  whose  seat  is  in  this 
vicinity,  —  the  de»cen(Uiuth  of  the  famoiui  Arkwrijrht 
who  contribnted  so  niufh  towards  turning  Knghxid 
into  a  cotton  -  nuiniifiictory.  We  did  not  enter  thi- 
churi'h,  but  pitssod  Iwyoud  it,  and  over  a  bridge,  anil 
along  a  road  that  ascended  among  the  hills,  and  fin;d]y 
brou^dit  U8  out  by  a  circuit  to  the  other  end  of  Mat- 
lock village,  after  a  walk  of  thi*ee  or  four  ruikv*.  In 
the  afternoon  we  took  a  boat  across  thp  I>erwent,  — 
a  passage  wliich  half  a  dozen  strokes  of  the  oars  ao- 
coniplished,  —  and  reached  a  very  pleiusant  secltxsion 
called  "  The  Lovers*  Walk/*  A  ferriage  of  twopeaee 
pays  for  the  transit  across  the  nver,  and  gives  the 
freedom  of  these  groiuids,  which  ai-e  t1irea<led  with 
paths  that  meander  and  zigzag  to  the  top  of  the  pre- 
cipitous ridge,  amid  trees  ami  shrubbery,  and  the  occa- 
nional  ease  of  rustic  seats.     It  is  a  sweet  walk  for  lov- 


ers, and  was  so  for  us  \  although  J- 


with  his  Bcram- 


blings  and  disap]>eanLnces,  and  shouts  from  above,  and 
headlong  scam|x^rings  down  the  precipittnw  patlis,  oo- 
casionally  frightened  his  mother.  After  gaining  the 
heights,  the  path  skirts  along  the  precipice^  allowing 
us  to  see  down  into  the  village  street,  and,  nearer,  the 
Derwent  winding  through  the  valley  so  close  beneath 
us  that  we  might  have  flmig  a  stone  into  it.  Tliese 
crags  would  bo  very  rude  and  harsh  if  left  to  them- 
selves, but  they  are  quite  softemnl,  and  made  sweet 
and  tender,  by  the  great  deal  of  foliage  that  clothes 
their  sides,  and  creeps  and  dambers  over  them,  only 
letting  a  stem  face  of  rock  be  seen  here  and  there, 
and  with  a  smile  rather  than  a  frown. 
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The  next  day,  Monday,  we  went  to  see  the  grand 
cavera.  The  entrance  is  liiflfh  up  on  the  lull-side, 
whither  we  were  led  by  a  guide,  of  whom  there  arc 
many,  and  they  aU  pay  trilmte  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
cavern.  Tliere  is  a  small  »hed  by  the  side  of  the  cav- 
ern moutli,  wheKi  the  ^ide  pi'ovide^l  himself  and  ns 
with  tallow  candles,  and  then  le<l  us  into  the  darksome 
ami  ugly  pit,  the  eutriiueo  of  which  is  not  very  impos- 
ing, for  it  has  a  door  of  rough  pine  boards,  and  is  kept 
under  lock  and  key.  This  is  the  disagT'eeable  phase  — 
one  of  the  disagreeable  phases  —  of  nian^s  con(juest 
over  natui'e  in  England,  —  cavern  moutliH  shut  up 
with  cellar  doors,  cataracts  under  lock  and  key,  precip- 
itous crags  compelled  to  tigure  in  ornament^Hl  gardens, 
—  and  all  accessible  at  a  fixed  amount  of  shillings  or 
pence.  It  is  not  ]>ossible  ti>  <lraw  a  full  free  breath 
imdcr  sucli  cii*cumstances.  When  you  think  of  it,  it 
makes  the  wildest  scenery  look  like  the  artificial  roek- 
work  which  Englishmen  are  so  fond  of  displaying  in 
the  little  bit  of  grass-plot  under  their  suburban  parlor 
windows.  However,  the  cavern  was  drcjiry  enough 
and  wild  enough,  tliough  in  a  mean  sort  of  way ;  for  it 
is  but  a  long  scries  of  passages  and  crevices,  generally 
so  naiTow  that  you  scrape  your  elbows,  and  so  low 
that  you  hit  your  head.  It  has  nowhere  a  lofty  height, 
though  sometimes  it  broadens  out  into  ample  space, 
but  not  into  grandeur,  the  roof  being  always  within 
reach,  and  in  most  places  smoky  with  the  tallow  can- 
dles that  have  been  held  up  to  it  A  veiy  dirty,  sor- 
did, disagreeable  burrow,  moi-c  like  a  cellar  gone  mad 
than  anything  else  ;  but  it  8«;rve<l  to  show  us  how  the 
crust  of  file  earth  is  mouhlod.  This  C4ivem  was  known 
to  the  Homans,  and  used  to  be  worked  by  them  as  a 
lead-mine.      Derbyshire  spar  is  now  taken  from  it ; 
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and  in  some  of  its  crevice  Uie  j^leam  of  tlie  Ullov 
candles  is  faintly  rfflectod  from  the  crvstaUizations : 
but,  on  the  wliole,  I  fflt  like  a  mole,  as  I  went  ctv^fh 
ing;  alon^,  and  was  ^kid  when  we  camo  into  the  sun- 
shine again.  I  rather  think  my  idea  of  a  cavern  if 
taken  from  the  one  in  the  Forty  Thieves,  or  in  Gil 
Bias,  —  a  vast,  hollow  womb,  roofed  and  curtained 
with  obscurity.     Tliis  reality  is  very  meau. 

Leaving  the  cavern,  we  went  to  the  guide's  cottagv. 
situated  high  above  the  village,  where  he  showed  u» 
specimens  of   omaments  and   toys  manufactured  by 
himself  from  Derbyshire  spar   and   other   materials. 
There  was  very  pretty  mosaic  work,  flowers  of  spar, 
and  leaves  of  malachite,  and  miniature  copies  of  Cleo- 
patra's Needle,  and  other  E^ryptian  mouuments,  and 
vases  of  graceful  pattern,  brooches,  too,  and    many 
other  things.     The  most  valuable  spar  is  called  Blue 
John,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  one  spot,  where,  also, 
the  supply  is  siiid  to  be  growing  scant     We  bought 
a  number  of  articles,  and  then  came  homeward,  still 
with  our  guide,  who  showed  us,  on  the  way,  the  R 
mantic  Kocks.    These  are  some  crags  which  have 
rent  away  and  stand  insulated  from  the  hill-side,  af-o 
fording  a  pathway  between   it  and  them :  while  the 
places  can  yet  be  seen  where  the  smidei-etl  rocks  would 
fit  into  the  craggj'  hill  if  then*  were  hut  a  Titan  strong 
enough  to  adjust  them  again.    It  is  a  very  picturesijue 
spot,  and  the  price  for  seeing  it  is  two|>ence  ;  though 
in  our  ease  it  was  included  in  the  four  shillings  which 
we  hatl  paid  for  seeing  the  cavern.     The  represonta- 
tivo  men  of  England  are  the  showmen  and  the  polic&> 
meu ;  botli  very  good  people  iu  their  way. 

Returning  to  the  hotel,  J and  his  mother  went 

through   the  village  to  the  river,  near  the  railway. 
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where  J set  himself  to  fislun^,  and  oaiight  three 

minnows.  I  followed,  after  a  while,  to  fetch  them 
hack,  and  we  called  into  one  or  two  of  the  many  shops 
in  the  village,  which  have  articles  manufactured  of  the 
spar  for  sale.  Some  of  these  are  nothing  short  of 
magnificent.  There  was  an  inlaid  table,  valued  at 
sixty  guineas,  and  a  ftjilendiil  ornament  for  any  draw- 
ing-room ;  another,  inlai<l  with  tlie  squares  of  a  chess- 
board. We  heard  of  a  table  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marqnis  of  Westminster,  the  value  of  whicli  is  three 
huDdi*ed  guineas.  It  would  be  easy  and  pleasant  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  such  things  as  we 
saw  there :  but  all  our  purcliases  in  Matlot'k  did  not 
amount  to  mort*  tluiii  twenty  sliilling^,  invested  in 
brooches,  shawl-pins,  little  vases  and  toys,  wliich  will 
be  valiuible  to  us  as  memoriids  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  After  this,  we  visited  a  petrifying  cave,  of 
which  there  are  several  hereabouts.  The  process  of 
peti'ifaction  requires  some  months,  or  ])erhaps  a  year 
or  two,  varying  with  the  size  of  the  article  to  be  o|)er- 
ated  upon.  The  articles  are  placed  in  the  cave,  under 
the  drippings  from  the  roof,  and  a  hard  deposit  is 
fomied  upon  them,  aud  sometimes,  as  in  the  ca^ie  of  a 
binrs-uest,  t^uses  a  curious  result,  —  every  straw  and 
hair  lieinjj  immortidizcd  and  stiffened  into  stone.     A 

horse's  head  was  in  j>rocess  of  peti*if:iction  ;  and  J 

bought  a  broken  eggshell  for  a  penny,  though  larger 
articles  are  expensive.  The  process  would  appear  to 
be  entirely  superficial,  —  a  mere  crust  on  the  outside 
of  things,  —  but  we  saw  some  specimens  of  petrified 
oak,  where  the  stony  substance  seemed  to  be  inti- 
mately incoi  poratetl  with  the  wooil,  and  to  have  really 
changed  it  into  stone.  These  specimens  were  im- 
mensely ponderous,  and  capable  of  a  high  polish, 
which  brought  out  beautiful  streaks  and  sha^les. 
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One  migiit  spend  a  very  pleuuit  snminer  in  Mat- 
look,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  more  beautif  nl  place 
in  the  world ;  but  we  left  it  that  afternoon,  and  railed 
to  Manchester,  where  we  arrived  between  ten  and 
eleven  at  night.    The  next  day  I  left  S         to  go  to 

the  Art  Exhibition,  and  took  J with  me  to  Livers 

pool,  where  I  had  an  engagement  that  admitted  of  no 
delay.  Thus  ended  our  tour,  in  which  we  had  seen 
bat  a  little  bit  of  England,  yet  rich  with  variety  and 
interest  What  a  wonderful  land  I  It  is  onr  fore- 
fathers' land ;  our  land,  for  I  will  not  give  up  snoh  a 
precious  inheritance.  We  are  now  back  again  in  fiat 
and  sandy  Southport,  which,  during  the  past  week, 
has  been  thronged  with  Whitsuntdde  people,  who 
crowd  the  streets,  and  pass  to  and  fro  along  the  prom^ 
enade,  with  a  universal  and  monotonous  air  of  noth- 
ing to  do,  and  very  little  enjoyment.  It  is  a  pity  that 
poor  folks  cannot  employ  their  little  hour  of  leisure  to 
better  advantage,  in  a  country  where  the  soil  is  so 
veined  with  gold. 

These  are  delightfully  long  days.  Last  night,  at 
half  past  nine,  I  coidd  read  with  perfect  ease  in  parts 
of  the  room  remote  from  the  window ;  and  at  nearly 
half  past  eleven  there  was  a  broad  sheet  of  daylight 
in  the  west,  gleaming  brightly  over  the  plashy  sands. 
I  question  whether  there  be  any  total  night  at  this 
season. 

June  2l8L  —  Southport,  I  presume,  is  now  in  its 
most  vivid  aspect ;  there  being  a  multitude  of  visit- 
ors here,  principally  of  the  middling  classes,  and  a 
frequent  crowd,  whom  I  take  to  be  working-people 
from  Manchester  and  other  factory  towns.  It  is  the 
strangest  place  to  come  to  for  the  pleasures  of  the  sea, 
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of  which  we  scarcely  have  a  glimpse  frora  month's  end 
to  month's  enfl,  nor  any  fresh>  exliilarating  breath 
from  it,  but  a  lazy,  languid  atmosphere,  bi-ooding  over 
the  waste  of  sands ;  or  even  if  there  be  a  sidky  and 
bitter  wind  blowing  along  the  promenade,  it  still 
brings  no  salt  (dixir.  I  never  was  more  weary  of  a 
place  in  all  my  life,  and  never  felt  such  a  disinter- 
ested pit)'  as  of  the  people  who  come  here  for  pleas- 
ure. Nevertheless,  the  town  has  its  amusements :  in 
the  first  i)lace,  the  daylong  and  perennial  one  of  don- 
key-riding along  the  sands,  large  parties  of  men  and 
girls  pottering  along  together ;  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man trundles  hither  and  thither  when  there  is  breeze 
enough  ;  an  archery-man  sete  up  his  targets  on  the 
beach  ;  the  batiiing-houses  stand  by  scores  and  fifties 
along  the  sliore,  and  likewise  ou  the  banks  of  the  Kib- 
ble, a  mile  seaward ;  the  hotels  have  their  billiard- 
rooms  ;  tht^rc  is  a  theatre  every  evening ;  f i-om  morn- 
ing till  night  comes  a  succession  of  organ  -  grinders, 
playing  interminably  under  your  window  ;  and  a  man 
with  a  liasftorin  and  a  monkey,  who  takes  your  pennies 
and  pulls  off  his  cap  in  acknowledgment ;  and  wan- 
dering minstrels,  -with  guitar  and  voice;  and  a  High- 
land bag]>ipe,  8<|uea]ing  out  a  tangled  skein  of  discord, 
together  with  a  Highlanil  maid,  who  dant-es  a  horn- 
pipe ;  and  Punch  and  Jutly,  —  in  a  word,  we  have 
specuneus  of  all  luanner  of  vagrancy  that  infests  Eng- 
land. In  these  long  days,  and  long  and  pleasant  ones, 
the  promenade   is  at  its  liveliest  alx>ut  nine  o'clock, 

which  is  but  just  after  simdown  ;  and  our  little  R 

finds  it  diflii'ult  to  go  to  sleep  amid  so  much  music  as 
comes  to  her  ears  from  bassoon,  bagpipe,  organ,  gui- 
tar, and  now  and  then  a  military  band.  One  feature 
of  the  place  is  the  sick  and  infirm  people,  whom  wo 
vou  vm.  29 
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see  tlmgir^d  along  in  Wh-clia5rs,  or  dragging  tbeir 
OWTX  liiubrt  languidly  ;  or  sitting  on  benches  ;  or  mew- 
ing in  the  streets,  and  making  acquaintance  on  the 
strength  of  mutual  maladies,  —  pale  men  leaiiin^;  on 
their  rud(iy  wives  ;  cripples,  three  or  four  t^igether  in 
a  ring,  and  planting  their  crutches  in  the  centre,  I 
don't  reroeml>er  whether  I  have  ever  mentioned  among 
the  not^abilities  of  8outhport  the  Town  Crier,  —  * 
meek-looking  old  man.  who  sings  out  his  messages  in 
a  most  doleful  tone,  oh  if  he  took  liis  title  m  a  literal 
sense,  and  were  really  going  to  cry,  or  crying  in  the 
world's  behalf ;  one  other  stroller,  a  foreigner  with  a 
dog,  sha^irgy  round  tlie  head  and  shouldei's,  and  closely 
shaven  l»eluud.  The  j>oor  little  l>eaiit  jum|HHl  through 
hoops,  ran  about  on  two  legs  of  one  side,  danced  oa 
its  hind  legs,  or  on  its  fore  paws,  with  its  hind  ones 
straight  up  in  the  air,  —  all  the  time  keepiug  a  watch 
on  his  master's  eye,  and  evidently  mindful  of  many  ft 
beating. 

June  25th,  —  The  war-steamer  Niagara  came  up 
the  Mersey  a  few  days  since,  and  day  before  yesterday 
CapUiiu  Hudson  calletl  at  my  office, —  a  somewhat 
meagre,  elderly  gentleman,  of  sim])te  and  liearty  man- 
ners and  address,  having  his  pm-ser,  Mr.  Eltlredge, 
M'ith  liini.  who.  I  think,  rather  prides  himself  upon 
having  a  Naj>oleomc  profile.  The  captain  is  an  old 
a(M]uaintanee  of  Mrs.  Blmlgett,  and  has  come  ashore 
prmcipally  with  a  view  to  calling  on  her ;  so,  after 
we  had  left  oiu*  cards  for  the  Mayor,  I  showed  these 
naval  gentlemen  the  way  Ut  her  house.     Mrs.  Blod- 

gett  and  Miss  W were  prodigiously  glad  to  see 

him ;  and  thoy  all  three  began  to  talk  of  old  times  and 
old  acquaintances ;  for  when  Mrs.  Blodgett  was  a  rich 
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lady  at  Gibraltar,  she  used  to  have  the  whole  navy* 
list  at  her  table,  —  young  midshipmen  imd  lieuteniints 
then,  perliaps,  but  old,  gouty,  parah-tic  commodores 
now,  if  still  even  partly  alive.  It  was  arranged  tliafc 
Mrs.  Biodgett,  with  as  many  of  the  Lulies  of  her  fam- 
ily as  she  chose  to  bring,  should  accompany  me  on  my 
official  visit  to  the  sliip  the  next  day;  and  yesterday 

we  went  accordingly,  —  Mrs.  Biodgett,  Miss  W , 

and  six  or  seven  American  captains^  wives,  their  hus- 
bands foUowing  in  another  boat.  I  know  too  little  of 
ships  to  describe  one,  or  even  to  feel  any  gi'eat  in- 
terest in  the  details  of  this  or  of  any  other  ship  ;  but 
the  nautic^il  people  Heemtnl  to  w^o  mnch  U\  admire. 
She  lay  in  the  Sloyne,  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  basin  of 
the  Mei*sey,  witli  a  pleasant  landscape  of  green  Eng- 
land, now  warm  with  summer  simshine,  on  either  side, 
with  churches  and  villa  residences,  autl  suburban  and 
rural  beauty.  The  officers  of  the  ship  are  gentle- 
manly men,  externally  very  well  mannered,  although 
not  polished  and  refined  to  any  consiileraLle  extent. 
At  least,  I  have  not  found  naval  men  so,  in  general  *, 
but  still  it  is  pleasant  to  see  Anierienns  who  are  not 
stirred  by  such  motives  as  usuall}-  interest  our  counti-y- 
men,  —  no  hope  nor  desii-e  of  growing  rich,  but  plant- 
ing their  claims  to  respectability  on  other  grounds, 
and  therefore  actpdring  a  certain  nobleness,  whether 
it  be  inherent  in  their  nature  or  no.  It  always  seems 
Ui  me  they  kwk  down  upon  civilians  with  quiet  and 
not  ill;natiired  scorn,  which  one  ha.s  the  choice  of  smil- 
ing or  being  provoked  at.  It  ia  not  a  true  life  which 
they  lead,  but  shallow  and  aimless  ;  and  unsatisfac- 
tory it  must  be  to  the  better  minds  among  them  ;  nor 
do  they  appear  to  profit  by  what  would  seem  the  ad- 
vantages presented  to  them  in  their  world-wide,  though 
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not  world-deep  experience-     They  get  to  be  tetj  clia- 
uisli  loo. 

After  seeing  the  ship,  we  landed,  adi  of  ns,  ladi» 
and  captain,  and  went  to  the  gardens   of  the  Koci 

Ferry  Hotel,  where  J and  I  stayed    behind  the 

rest. 


TO  SCOTLAND. 

June  2%th.—Ojx  the  2Gth  my  wife,  J ,  ami  I 

left  Sonthport,  taking  the  tniin  for  Preston,  and  as  we 
hati  to  Btop  an  hour  or  two  before  starting*  for  CarlLJe, 
I  walked  up  into  the  town.  The  street  through  wliiclt 
most  of  my  walk  lay  was  hriok-built,  lively,  bustling, 
and  not  partitudarly  noteworthy ;  but,  turning  a  little 
way  dowu  another  street,  the  town  had  a  more  ancient 
aspect.  The  day  was  intensely  hot,  the  sun  Iving 
bright  and  broatl  as  ever  I  remen»b^*r  it  in  an  Aineri- 
can  city ;  so  that  I  was  glad  to  get  back  again  to  thfl 
shade  and  shelter  of  the  station.  The  heat  and  dust, 
inoivovpT,  made  our  journey  to  Carlisle  vei'j'  uncom- 
fortable. It  was  through  very  pretty,  and  sometimes 
]>iotiiivi((p]e  scenery,  being  on  the  confines  of  the  hill- 
country,  whicli  we  coiUd  see  on  our  left,  dim  and  blue: 
and  likewise  we  Imd  a  refreshing  breath  from  the  sea 
in  passing  along  tlie  vei-ge  of  M<>recanil>e  Bay.  We 
reached  Carlisle  at  abont  five  o*clix*k,  and,  after  taking 
tea  at  the  Bush  Hotel,  set  fortli  to  look  at  the  town. 

The  notable  objects  were  a  castle  and  a  cathe<lral; 
and  we  first  found  our  way  to  the  cnstle,  which  stand? 
on  elevated  gi'ound,  on  the  side  of  tlie  city  towards 
Scodand.  A  broad,  well-constructed  path  winds  round 
the  castle  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  on  the  verge  of  a 
steep  descent  to  the  plain  beneath,  through  which 
winds  the  river  Eden.     Along  this  path  we  walked 
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quite  round  the  castle,  a  circuit  of  perhaps  half  a  mile, 
—  pleasant,  being  shaded  hy  the  castle's  height  and 
by  the  foliage  of  trees.  The  walk  have  been  so  much 
rebuilt  and  restoi'ed  that  it  is  only  here  and  there  that 
wo  see  an  old  buttress,  or  a  few  time-worn  stones  in- 
toniiixed  with  the  new  facing  with  which  tlie  aged  sulw 
stance  is  overlaid.  The  material  is  red  free  -  stone, 
which  seems  to  be  very  abundant  in  this  part  of  the 
ooimtry.  We  found  no  entrance  to  the  castle  till  the 
path  had  led  us  from  the  free  and  airy  country  into 
a  very  mean  part  of  the  town,  where  the  wretched  old 
houses  thrust  themselves  between  us  and  the  castle 
wall,  and  tlien,  pa-ssing  through  a  narrow  street,  we 
walked  up  what  appearetl  like  a  by-lano,  and  the  por- 
tal of  the  castle  was  before  us.  Tl»ere  was  a  sentry- 
box  just  >vithin  the  gate,  and  a  sentinel  was  on  guard, 
for  Carlisle  Caiitle  is  a  national  forti-ess,  and  has  usu- 
ally been  a  de])ot  for  arms  and  ammunition.  The  ser- 
geant, or  cor]>ond  of  the  guard,  sat  reading  within  the 
gateway,  and,  on  my  request  for  admittance,  he  ci\nlly 
appointed  one  of  the  Boldiers  to  conduct  us  to  the  cas- 
tle. As  I  recollect,  the  chief  gateway  of  the  castle, 
with  the  guard-i-oom  in  the  thickuess  of  the  wall,  is 
situated  some  twenty  yards  behind  the  fii'st  entrance 
where  wc  met  the  sentinel. 

It  was  an  intelligent  young  soldier  who  showed  us 
round  the  castle,  and  vei^  civil,  as  I  always  find  sol- 
diers to  he.  He  hafl  not  anytliing  j>articidarly  inter- 
esting to  show,  nor  very  much  to  say  al>out  it ;  and 
what  he  did  say,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  the  history  of 
the  castle,  was  probably  apociyphal. 

iThc  castle  has  an  inner  and  outer  ward  on  the  de- 
scent of  the  hill,  and  included  within  the  circuit  of  the 
exterior  walk     Having  been  always  occupied  by  sol- 
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diers,  it  has  not  been  pennitted  to  aasnme  lihe  pictop- 
esque  aspect  of  a  ruin,  but  the  buildings  of  the  interior 
have  either  been  constantly  repaired,  as  thej  required 
it,  or  have  been  taken  down  when  past  repair.  We 
saw  a  small  part  of  the  tower  where  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  confined  on  her  first  coming  to  England; 
these  remains  consist  only  of  a  portion  of  a  winding 
stone  staircase,  at  which  we  glanced  through  a  win- 
dow. The  keep  is  veiy  large  and  masdve,  and,  no 
doubt,  old  in  its  inner  substance.  We  ascended  to 
the  castle  walls,  and  looked  out  over  the  river  towards 
the  Scottish  hills,  which  are  visible  in  the  distance,  — 
the  Scottish  border  being  not  more  than  eight  or  nine 
miles  off.  Carlisle  Castle  has  stood  many  sieges,  and 
witnessed  many  battles  under  its  walls.  There  are 
now,  on  its  ramparts,  only  some  half  a  dozen  old-fash- 
ioned guns,  which  our  soldier  told  us  had  gone  quite 
out  of  use  in  these  days.  They  were  long  iron  twelve- 
pounders,  with  one  or  two  carronades.  The  soldier 
was  of  an  artillery  regiment,  and  wore  the  Crimean 
medal.  He  said  the  garrison  now  here  consists  only 
of  about  twenty  men,  all  of  whom  had  served  in  the 
Crimea,  like  himself.  They  seem  to  lead  a  very  dull 
and  monotonous  life,  as  indeed  it  must  be,  without 
obje<'t  or  much  ho}>e,  or  any  great  employment  of  the 
present,  like  prisoners,  as  indeed  they  are.  Our  guide 
sliowed  us  on  the  rampart  a  place  where  the  soldiers 
had  been  accustomed  to  drop  themselves  down  at 
night,  hanging  by  their  hands  from  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  alighting  on  their  feet  close  beside  the  path 
on  the  outside.  The  height  seemed  at  least  that  of  an 
ordinary  house,  but  the  soldier  said  that  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  fall  might  be  ventured  without  harm ; 
and  he  spoke  from  experience,  having  himself  got  out 
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of  the  castlo  in  this  manner.  Tlie  plaoo  is  now  boarded 
xip,  so  as  to  uiake  egress  difficult  or  impossible. 

The  castle,  after  all,  was  not  particularly  worth  see- 
ing. The  soldier's  most  romantic  story  was  of  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Scroope,  a  fonner  governor  of  the 
eastle,  when  Mary  of  Scotland  was  confined  hei*e. 
She  attempted  to  assist  the  Queen  in  eHcaping,  but 
was  shot  dead  in  the  gateway  by  the  warder ;  and  the 
soldier  p*jiuted  out  the  very  spot  where  the  jxior  young 
lady  fell  and  died,  —  all  which  would  be  very  inter- 
esting were  there  a  word  of  trutli  in  the  story.  But 
we  liked  our  guide  for  his  intelligence,  simplicity,  and 
for  the  pleasure  which  he  seemed  to  take,  as  an  epi- 
sode of  his  diiD  daily  life,  in  talking  to  strangers.  He 
obscn'ed  that  the  castle  walls  were  solid,  and,  indeed, 
there  was  breadth  enough  to  drive  a  coach  and  four 
along  the  top ;  but  the  artillery  of  the  Crimea  would 
have  shelled  them  into  ruius  in  a  very  few  hours. 
When  we  got  back  to  the  guanl-house,  he  took  us  in- 
side, and  showed  the  dismal  aiul  comfortless  n)oms 
where  soldiers  are  confined  for  dnmkenness,  and  other 
offences  against  military  laws,  telling  us  that  he  him- 
self had  been  confined  llicn%  and  almoriit  perished  with 
cold.  I  sliould  ni)t  laurh  wonder  if  ho  were  to  get 
into  durance  again,  through  misuse  of  the  fee  which  I 
put  into  his  hand  at  parting. 

The  cathednd  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  cas- 
tle ;  and  though  the  streets  are  mean  and  sotilid  in  the 
vicinity,  the  close  has  the  antique  repose  and  sliarlowy 
peace,  at  once  domestic  and  religious,  which  seem  pe- 
culiar and  universal  in  catliedral  closes.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  cathedral  church  ia  very  ancient,  it  having 
been  the  church  portion  of  au  old  abbey,  the  refectoiy 
and  other  remains  of  which  are  stiU  seen  around  the 
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dose.  But  the  whole  exterior  of  the  building,  except 
here  and  there  a  buttress,  and  one  old  patch  of  graj 
stones,  seems  to  have  been  renewed  within  a  veiy  lew 
years  with  red  freestone ;  and,  really,  I  think  it  is  all 
the  more  beautiful  for  being  new,  —  the  ornamental 
parts  being  so  sharply  cut,  and  the  stone,  moreoTer, 
showing  various  shadings,  which  vrill  disappear  when 
it  gets  weather-worn.  There  is  a  very  large  and  fine 
east  window,  of  recent  oonstruction,  wrought  with  del- 
icate stone  tracexy.  The  door  of  the  south  transept 
stood  open,  though  barred  by  an  iron  grate.  We 
looked  in,  and  saw  a  few  monuments  on  the  wall,  but 
found  nobody  to  give  us  admittance.  The  portal  of 
this  entrance  is  very  lovely  with  wreaths  of  stone  £aJi> 
age  and  flowers  round  the  arch,  recently  carved ;  yet 
not  BO  recently  but  that  the  swallows  have  given  their 
sanction  to  it,  as  if  it  were  a  thousand  years  old,  and 
have  built  their  nests  in  the  deeply  carved  recesses. 
While  we  were  looking,  a  little  bin!  flew  into  the 
small  opening  between  two  of  these  petrifled  flowers, 
behind  which  was  hia  nest,  quite  out  of  sight.  After 
some  attempts  to  find  the  verger,  we  went  back  to  the 
hoteL  .  .  . 

In  the  morning  my  wife  and  J went  back  to 

see  the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  while  I  strayed  at 
large  about  the  town,  again  passing  round  the  castle 
site,  and  thence  round  the  city,  where  I  found  some 
inconsiderable  portions  of  the  wall  which  once  girt  it 
about.  It  was  market-day  in  Carlisle,  and  the  princi- 
pal streets  were  much  thronged  with  human  life  and 
business  on  that  account ;  and  in  as  busy  a  street  as 
any  stands  a  marble  statue,  in  robes  of  antique  state, 
fitter  for  a  niche  in  Westminster  Abbey  than  for  the 
thronged  street  of  a  town.    It  is  a  statue  of  the  Earl 
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of  Lonsdale,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cumberland,  vfho 
died  about  twent}'  j'ears  ago, 

[Here  follows  the  record  of  the  visits  to  the  **  Haunts 
of  Bums,"  already  published  in  "  Our  Old  Home."'  — 
Ed.] 

GLASGOW, 

tTitly  Int.  —  Immediately  after  our  arrival  yester- 
day we  went  out  and  im|uired  our  way  to  the  cathe- 
dral, which  we  reached  through  a  good  deal  of  Scotch 
dirt,  and  a  rabble  of  Scotch  people  of  all  sexes  and 
ages.  The  women  of  Scotland  have  a  faculty  of  look- 
ing exceedingly  ugly  as  they  grow  old.  The  cathedral 
I  have  already  notii*«l  in  the  record  of  my  former 
visit  to  Scotland.  1  did  it  no  justice  then,  nor  shall 
do  it  any  better  justice  now;  but  it  is  a  fine  old  church 
although  it  makes  a  colder  and  severer  iinpi*ession 
tlian  most  of  the  Gothic  aix-hitecture  which  I  have 
elsewhere  seen.  I  do  not  know  why  this  should  be 
80  ;  for  portions  of  it  are  wonderfully  rich,  and  every- 
where there  are  art-lies  opening  beyond  arches,  and 
clustered  ]ul]arR  and  groined  i-oofs,  and  vistas,  length- 
ening along  the  aisles.  The  person  who  shows  it  is  an 
elderly  man  of  jolly  aspect  and  demeanor ;  he  is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  edifice,  and  makes  it  the  thought 
and  object  of  his  life ;  and  being  such  a  merry  sort  of 
man,  always  saying  something  mirthfidly,  and  yet,  in 
all  his  thoughts,  words,  aud  actions,  having  reference 
to  this  solenm  cathedral,  he  has  the  effect  of  one  of 
the  corbels  or  gai-goyles,  —  those  ludicrous,  strange 
sculptures  which  the  Gothic  architects  appended  to 
their  arches. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  minster,  though  A'ery 
stately  and  beautiful,  is  not  nearly  so  extraordinary 
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as  the  crypts.     Here  the  intricacy  of  the  arches,  and 

the  profound  t*ystem  on  which  they  are  arraiij^ni.  is  in- 
conceivable, even  when  you  see  them,  —  a  whole  tvmi- 
pany  of  arches  uniting  in  one  keystone ;  arches  uniting 
to  form  a  glorious  ciinoj>y  over  thi;  shrine  or  tomb  of 
a  prelate ;  arches  oj>ening  thniugh  and  beyond  one  an- 
other, whichever  way  you  look,  —  all  aiui<lst  a  shail- 
owT,'  gloom,  yet  not  one  detail  wrought  out  the  lc« 
beautifully  and  delicately  because  it  could  scaroely  be 
seen.     The  wreaths  of  flowers  that  festoon  one  of  the 
arches  are  cut  in  such  relief  tltat  they  do  but  just  ad- 
here to  the  stone  on  which  tliey  grow.    The  ]>illard  arc 
massive,  and  the  arches  very  low,  the  effect  being  a 
twilight,  which  ut  first  leads  the  s])ectator  ti^  iniagiui 
himself  imderground ;  but  by  and  by  I  saw  that 
fiimshine  came  in  through  the  nan'ow  windows,  tho 
it  scarcely  looked  like  sunsliine  then.    For  many 
these  crypts  were  use<l  as  burial -gi-ound,  and 
WHS  brought  in,  for  the  purjxise  of  making  graves  ;  so 
that  the   noble  cohuuns   were  half   buried,   and    t 
beaut}'  of  the  architecture  quite  lost  and  forgottenJ 
Now  tho  dead  meu^s  bones  and  the  eaith  that  covered 
them  have  all  been  removed,  leaving  the  original  pave- 
iiieiit  <if  the  crypt,  or  a  new  one  in  its  stea<U  with  only 
the  old  relics  of  saints,  martyrs,  and  heroeit   nndea^^| 
neath,  where  they  have  htin  so  long  that  they  have  be^^^ 
come  a  part  of  the  spot.  ...     I  was  quite   chilled 
through »  and  the  old  verger  regretted  that  we  had  not 
come  during  the  late  hot  weatlier,  when  tlie  everla.st-^H 
ing  damp  and  chill  of  the  s]M)t  would  have  mmle  ufli^| 
entirely  comfortable.     These  cr^'pts  originated  in  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  floor  of  the  upper  catlic<Iral 
on  one  level,  the  edifice  being  built  on  a  declivity,  and 
the  height  of  the  crypt  being  measured  by  tlic  descent 
of  the  site. 
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After  writing  the  above,  we  walked  out  and  saw 
something  of  the  newer  portion  of  Glasgow  ;  and, 
really,  I  am  inelined  U>  tliink  it  the  stateliest  of  cities. 
The  Exehange  and  other  public  buildings,  and  tlie 
ehops  in  Biirliauan  Street,  are  very  nuij^iiifieeiit ;  the 
latter  especially,  excelling  those  of  London.  There  is, 
however,  a  pervmling  stemuess  and  grinmess  result- 
ing from  tl»e  dark  gray  granite,  which  is  the  imiversal 
building  •  material  both  of  the  old  and  new  edifices. 
Later  in  the  forenoon  we  again  walked  out,  and  went 
along  Arg^de  Street,  and  through  the  Ti*ongatc  and 
the  Salt-Market.  The  two  latter  were  formerly  the 
principal  business  streets,  and,  together  with  High 
Street,  the  abode  of  tlie  rich  merchants  and  otiier 
great  people  of  the  town.  High  Street,  and,  still 
more,  the  SaltrMarket,  now  awaiun  with  the  lower  or- 
ders to  a  degree  which  I  never  witnessed  elsewhere ; 
fto  that  it  is  ditlicult  to  make  one's  way  among  the 
sullen  and  unclean  crowd,  and  not  at  all  pleasant  to 
breathe  in  the  noisomeness  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
children  seem  to  have  been  unwashed  from  birth. 
Some  of  the  gray  houses  ap(>ear  to  have  once  been 
stately  and  handsome,  and  have  their  high  gable  ends 
notched  at  tlie  edges,  like  a  flight  of  stairs.  We  saw 
the  Tron  steeple,  and  tlie  statue  of  King  William  III., 
and  searched  for  the  OKI  Tolbooth,  .  ,  ,  Wandering 
up  the  Higli  Sti*eet,  we  tiu-ned  once  more  into  the 
quadrangle  of  the  University,  and  moimted  a  broad 
atone  staiwase  which  ascends  s(|uare,  and  with  right- 
angular  turns  on  one  comer,  on  the  outside  of  the  edi* 
fices.  It  is  very  stiiking  in  appearance,  being  orna- 
mented with  a  balustrmle,  on  which  are  large  globes 
of  stone,  and  a  great  lion  and  unicorn  curiously  sculp- 
tured on  the  opposite  side.     While  we  waited  here, 
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starinf^  about  un,  a  man  approached,  and  offered  to 
show  U8  the  interior.  He  seemed  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  College  buildings.  We  accepted  his  ofFer,  and 
were  le<l  first  up  this  stone  staircase,  and  into  a  large 
and  stately  hall,  panelled  high  towards  the  ceiling 
with  dark  oak,  and  adorned  with  elaborately  carved 
cornices,  and  other  wood  -  work.  There  was  a  long 
reading-table  towards  one  end  of  the  hidl,  on  which 
were  laid  pamphlets  and  periodicals  ;  and  a  venerable 
old  gentleman,  with  white  head  and  bowed  shoulders, 
sat  there  reading  a  newspa|)er.  This  was  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  University,  and  as  ho  looked  towards  us 
graciously,  yet  as  if  expecting  some  explanation  of  our 
entrance,  I  aj>proached  and  apologized  for  intruding 
on  the  ])lea  of  our  being  strangers  and  anxious  to  see 
the  College.  lie  made  a  courteous  resiwnse,  though 
in  exceedingly  diH'ayod  and  broken  accents,  being  now 
eighty-six  yt^ars  old,  and  gave  us  fret!  leave  to  insjMK't 
ev(;i"}'tliing  that  was  to  l>e  seen.  This  hidl  was  ereete<l 
two  y<*ars  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and 
has  been  the  stume,  doubtless,  of  many  ceremonials 
and  high  banquetings  since  that  pcriotl ;  and,  among 
other  illustrious  ]>ersonages.  Queen  Victoria  has  hon- 
ored it  with  her  jn-csence.  Thence  we  went  into  sev- 
eral recitation  or  lectiu*e  rooms  in  vanous  parts  of  the 
buiklings  ;  but  they  wore  all  of  an  extreme  plainness, 
very  unlike  the  rich  old  (iotliic  libraries  and  chajK-ls 
and  halls  whicii  we  saw  in  Oxford.  Indeed,  the 
contrast  between  this  Seot<^h  severity  and  that  noble 
luxuriance,  an<l  antique  majesty,  and  rich  and  sweet 
repose  of  Oxford,  is  very  remarkable,  lK>th  within  the 
edifices  and  without.  But  we  saw  one  or  two  curious 
things,  —  for  instance,  a  chair  of  mahogany,  elabo- 
rately carved  with  the  anus  of  Scotland  and  other  de> 
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vices,  and  having  a  pieop  of  the  kingly  stonp  of  Scone 
inlaid  in  its  seat.  This  cliair  is  used  by  the  Principal 
on  certain  high  oeeasions,  and  we  ourselves,  of  course, 
sat  down  in  it.  Our  guide  assigned  to  it  a  date  pre- 
posterously earlier  than  could  have  been  the  true  one, 
judging  either  by  the  character  of  the  carving  or  by 
the  fact  that  mahogauy  lias  not  been  known  or  used 
much  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

Afterwards  he  led  us  into  the  Divinity  Hall,  where, 
he  said,  there  were  Honie  old  portraits  of  historic  peo- 
ple, aud  among  them  an  original  pictiu*e  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soote.  There  was,  indeed,  a  row  of  old  por- 
traits at  each  end  of  the  apartment,  —  for  instance, 
Zachariah  Boyd,  wh(»  wrote  the  rhyming  vcitiion  of 
the  Bible,  which  is  still  kept,  safe  from  any  critioal 
eye,  in  the  libraiy  of  the  University,  to  wliich  he  pre- 
sented this,  besides  other  more  valuable  benefiictions, 
—  for  wliit'h  tliey  have  placed  his  bust  in  a  niche  in 
the  principal  fpiadranglc  ;  also,  John  Knox  makes 
one  of  the  row  of  portraits;  aud  a  dozen  or  two  more 
of  Scotch  worthies,  all  very  dark  and  dingy.  As  to 
the  picture  of  Mary  of  Scotland*  it  proved  to  be  not 
hers  at  all,  but  a  jiicture  of  Qneen  Mary,  the  consort 
of  William  III.,  whose  portrait,  together  with  that  of 
her  sistc^r,  Qnocn  Anne,  hangs  in  the  same  row.  We 
told  our  guide  this,  but  he  seemetl  unwilling  to  accept 
it  as  a  fact.  There  is  a  museum  belonging  to  the 
University  ;  but  this,  for  some  reason  or  other,  could 
not  be  shown  to  us  just  at  this  time,  aud  there  was 
little  else  to  show.  We  -just  looked  at  the  gardens, 
but,  though  of  large  extent,  they  are  so  meagre  and 
bare  —  so  imlike  that  lovely  shade  of  the  Oxford  gar- 
dens —  that  we  did  not  care  to  make  further  acquaint- 
ance with  them« 
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Then  we  went  back  to  our  hotel,  and  if  there  were 
not  alreaily  more  than  enough  of  description^  both 
pa8t  and  to  come,  I  should  describe  George's  Square, 
on  one  side  of  which  the  hotel  is  situated.  A  tall 
column  rises  in  the  grassy  centre  of  it,  lifting  far  into 
the  upper  air  a  iine  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
we  saw  to  great  advantage  last  night,  relieved  against 
the  sunset  sky;  and  tliere  are  statues  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  and  of  James  Watt,  at 
comers  of  the  square.  Glasgow  is  certainly  a  noble 
city. 

After  lunch  we  embarked  on  board  the  steamer, 
and  came  up  the  Clyde.  Ben  Lomond,  and  other 
Highland  hills,  soon  aj>pcarcd  on  the  horizon ;  we 
passed  Douglas  Castle  on  a  point  of  land  projecting 
into  the  rivor  ;  and,  passing  undor  the  precipitous 
height  of  I)umbart<m  Castle,  whicli  we  hail  long  be- 
fore scon,  came  to  our  voyage's  end  at  this  village, 
where  we  liave  put  up  at  tliu  Elephant  Hotel. 

July  2d,  —  After  tc»a,  not  far  from  seven  o'clock,  it 
being  a  beautiful  decline  of  day,  wc  set  out  to  walk  to 

DUMBAUTON   CASTLE, 

which  stands  apart  front  t)ie  town,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  once  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Clyde. 
Th(i  rooky  height  on  wlueh  the  castle  stands  is  a  very 
striking  object,  bulging  up  o!it  of  the  Clyde,  with  alv 
rupt  decision,  to  the  elevation  of  five  hundre<l  feet. 
The  summit  is  cloven  in  twain,  the  (?left  reaching 
nearly  to  the  bott<nn  on  the  side  towards  the  river, 
but  not  coming  down  so  deeply  on  the  landward  side. 
It  is  precipitous  all  anmnd  ;  and  wherever  the  steep- 
ness admits,  or  does  not  make  assault  im|)ossibl6,  there 
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are  gray  ramparts  round  the  hill,  with  cannon  threat- 
ening the  lower  world.  Our  path  led  us  l>eueath  one 
of  tliese  preeipicea  several  hundred  feet  sheer  down, 
and  with  an  ivied  frag^ment  of  ruined  wall  at  the  top, 
A  soldier  who  sat  by  the  wayside  told  us  that  this  was 
called  the  "  Lover's  Leap,"  because  a  young  girl,  in 
some  love-exigency,  had  once  jumped  down  from  it^ 
and  eame  safely  to  the  l)ottom.  We  rem-hed  the  ca-stle 
gate,  which  is  near  the  shoi'e  of  the  Clytle,  and  there 
found  another  ai-tillery  soldier,  who  guided  ua  through 
tlie  fortress.  He  said  that  there  were  now  but  about 
a  dozen  soldiers  stationed  in  the  epistle,  and  no  officer. 
The  lowest  battery  looks  towards  the  river,  and  con- 
sists of  a  few  twelve-pound  cannon  ;  but  probably  the 
chief  danger  of  attack  was  from  the  land,  and  the 
chief  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  the  castJe  defen- 
mble  in  tliat  quarter.  There  are  flights  of  stono  stairs 
ascending  up  through  the  natural  avenue,  in  the  cleft 
of  the  double-sumnnted  roek  :  and  about  midway  there 
is  an  arched  doorway,  beneatli  which  there  used  to  be 
a  portcnliia,  —  so  that  if  an  enemy  had  won  the  lower 
part  of  the  fortress,  the  upper  portion  was  still  inao- 
ccssible.  TVTiere  the  cleft  of  the  ro*.*k  wichnia  into  a 
goi^,  there  are  several  buildings,  old,  but  not  apper- 
taining to  the  ancient  castle,  which  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  We  ascended  bath  sununit^,  and,  reach- 
ing the  loftiest  ]>ouit  on  the  right,  stooil  iijion  the  foun- 
dation of  a  tower  that  dates  back  to  the  tifth  century, 
whence  we  had  a  glorious  prospect  of  Highlands  and 
Lowlands  ;  the  chief  object  Ix-ing  Ben  Lomond,  with 
its  great  dome,  among  a  hundi-etl  other  blue  and  misty 
hills,  with  the  sun  going  down  over  them  ;  and,  in  an- 
other direction,  the  (lyde,  winding  far  do>vnward 
through  the  plain,  with   the  headland  of  Duiubeck 
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close  at  hand,  and  Douglas  Castle  at  no  great  diatanoe. 
On  the  ramparts  beneath  us  the  soldier  pointed  oat 
the  spot  whore  Wallace  scaled  the  waU,  climbing  aa 
apparently  inaccessible  precipice,  and  taking  the  ca»- 
tle.     The  principal  parts  of  the  ancient  castle  appear 
to  have  been  on  the  other  and  lower  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  thither  we  now  went,  and  traced  the  outline 
of  its  wall,  although  none  of  it  is  now   remaining. 
Here  is  the  magazine,  still  containing  some  powder, 
and  here  is  a  battery  of  eighteen-pound  guns,  with  pyr- 
amids of  balls,  all  in  readiness  against  an  assault; 
which,  however,  hardly  any  turn  of  human  affairs  can 
hereafter  bring  about.     The  appearance  of  a  fortress 
is  kept  up  merely  for  ceremony's  sake  ;  and  these  can- 
non have  grown  antiqimtcd.     Moreover,  as  the  soldier 
told  us,  they  are  seldom  or  never  fired,  even  for  pur- 
poses of  rejoicing  or  salute,  because  their  thimder  pro- 
duces the  singular  effect  of  depriving  tlie  garrison  of 
water.     Tliere  is  a  large  tank,  and   the  concussion 
causes  the  rifts  of  the  stone  to  oiMm,  and  thus  lets  the 
water  out.     Above  this  battery,  and  elsewhere  about 
the  fortress,  there  are  warders'  turrets  of  stone,  resem- 
bling great  ix»pj>er-boxes.     When  Dr.  Jolinsou  visite<l 
the  castle,  he  intrcwluced  his  bidky  i>erson  into  one  of 
these  narrow  receptacles,  and  found  it  difficult  to  get 
out  again.     A  gentleman  who  accompanied  him  was 
just  stej)})ing  forward  to  offer  his  assistance,  but  Bos- 
well  whispered  liini  to  take   no  notice,  lest  Johnson 
shoidd  be  offended  ;  so  tliey  left  him  to  get  out  aa  he 
could,     lie  did  finally  extricate  himself,  else  we  might 
have  seen  his  skeleton  in   tlio  turret.     Boswell  does 
not  tell  this  story,  wliitrh  seems  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  local  tradition. 

The  less  abrupt  declivities  of  the  rock  are  covered 
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with  j^rass,  and  affonl  food  for  a  few  sheep,  who  scam- 
per about  the  heights,  and  seem  to  have  attauied  tlie 
dexterity  of  goats  in  ehunberiiig.  I  never  knew  a 
purer  air  than  this  seems  to  be,  nor  a  lovelier  golden 
sunset. 

Descending  into  the  gorge  again,  we  went  into  the 
annory,  which  is  in  one  of  the  buildiii^  uceupying 
the  space  between  the  two  hill-tops.  It  formerly  con- 
tained a  large  collection  of  arms  ;  but  these  have  been 
removed  to  the  Tower  of  Ivondon,  and  there  are  now 
only  some  tattered  banners,  of  which  I  do  not  know 
the  histAry,  and  some  festoons  of  pistols,  and  grenades, 
shells,  and  gra]>e  and  canister  shot,  kept  laeivly  aa 
curiosities ;  and,  far  more  interesting  than  the  above, 
a  few  battle-axes,  daggers,  and  spear-heads  from  the 
field  of  Bannockburn  ;  and,  more  interesting  still,  tlie 
Bword  of  William  Wallace.  It  is  a  formidable-look- 
ing weapon,  made  for  being  swayed  with  both  hands, 
and,  with  its  hilt  on  the  floor,  reached  about  to  my 
chin ;  but  the  young  girl  who  showed  us  the  annory 
said  tliat  about  nine  inches  had  been  broken  off  the 
point.  Tlic  blade  was  not  massive,  but  somewhat 
thin,  comiKired  with  its  great  length  ;  and  I  foimd 
that  I  could  brandish  it,  using  both  hands,  with  per^ 
feet  ease.  It  is  two-edged,  without  any  gaps,  and  is 
quite  brown  and  lustreless  with  old  rust,  from  point  to 
hilt. 

These  were  all  the  memorables  of  our  visit  to  Dum- 
barton Castle,  which  is  a  most  interesting  spot,  and 
connected  with  a  long  series  of  historical  events.  It 
was  first  besieged  by  the  Danes,  and  had  a  prominent 
share  in  all  tlie  warfare  of  Scotland,  go  long  as  the  old 
warlike  times  and  manners  lasted.  Our  soldier  was 
very  intelli^eut  and  courteous,  but,  as  usual  with  these 
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guides,  was  somewhat  apocryphal  in  his  narradye ;  tell- 
ing us  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  confined  here 
before  being  taken  to  England,  and  that  the  cells  in 
which  she  then  lived  are  still  extant,  under  one  of  the 
ramparts.  The  fact  is,  she  was  brought  here  when  a 
child  of  six  years  old,  before  going  to  France,  and 
doubtless  scrambled  up  and  down  these  heights  as 
freely  and  merrily  as  the  sheep  we  saw. 

We  now  returned  to  our  hotel,  a  very  nice  one,  and 
found  the  street  of  Dumbarton  all  alive  in  the  summer 
evening  with  the  sports  of  children  and  the  gossip  of 
grown  people.  There  was  almost  no  night,  for  at 
twelve  o'clock  there  was  still  a  golden  daylight,  and 
Yesterday,  before  it  died,  must  have  met  the  Mor- 
row, 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  fortress  there  is  a  large 
sundial  of  stone,  which  was  ma<lc  by  a  French  officer 
imprisoned  here  dunng  the  Peninsular  War.  It  still 
numl>erH  faithfully  the  hours  that  are  sunny,  and  it  is 
a  lasting  memorial  of  him,  in  the  stronghold  of  his 
enemies. 

INVEUANNAN. 

Evening.  —  After  breakfast  at  Dumbarton,  I  went 
out  to  look  at  the  town,  wliich  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  possesses  both  commerce  and  manufactures.  There 
was  a  screw-steamship  at  tlie  i)ier,  and  many  sailor- 
looking  people  w<»re  set^n  about  the  streets.  There 
are  very  few  ol<l  Iiouses,  though  still  the  town  retains 
an  air  of  anti(]uity  which  one  does  not  well  see  how  to 
account  for,  when  everywhere  there  is  a  modem  front, 
and  all  the  characteristics  of  a  street  built  to-day. 
Turning  from  tlie  main  tlioroughfare,  I  crossed  a 
bridge  over  the  Clyde,  and  gained  from  it  the  best 
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view  of  the  cloven  crag  of  Diinibartoii  Ca-stlo  that  I 
had  yet  found.  The  two  summits  are  wider  apart, 
more  fully  relieved  from  each  other,  thau  when  seen 
from  other  points ;  and  the  hi^jhest  ascends  into  a  per- 
fect pyramid,  the  lower  one  being  obtusely  rounded. 
There  seem  to  be  iron-works,  or  some  kind  of  manu- 
factory, on  the  farther  aide  of  the  bridge ;  and  I  no- 
ticed a  quaint,  ch5.t«au-like  mansion,  with  hanging  tur- 
rets, standing  apart  from  the  street,  probably  built  by 
some  person  enriched  by  business. 

We  left  Dumbarton  at  noon,  taking  the  rail  to  Bal- 
IocIl,  and  the  steamer  to  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond. 

Wild  mountain  sceneiy  is  not  very  good  to  describe, 
nor  do  I  tliink  any  distinct  impressions  ai-c  ever  con- 
veyed by  such  attempts ;  so  I  mean  to  be  brief  in  what 
I  saxv  about  tliis  part  of  our  tour,  cHpecially  as  I  sus- 
pect that  I  have  said  whatever  I  knew  how  t<}  say  in 
the  reconl  of  my  former  visit  to  the  Highlands.  As 
for  Loch  Lomond,  it  lies  amidst  very  striking  scenery, 
being  poui-ed  in  an»ong  the  gorges  of  steep  and  hifty 
moimtains,  which  nowhere  stand  aside  to  give  it  room, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  do  their  best  to  shut  it  in.  It  is 
everywhere  narrow%  compared  with  its  length  of  thirty 
miles ;  but  it  is  the  be^iuty  of  a  lake  to  be  of  no 
greater  width  than  to  allow  of  the  scenery  of  one  of 
its  shores  being  jiei-fectly  enjoyed  from  the  other. 
The  scenery  of  the  Higlilands,  so  far  as  I  have  8€*en  it» 
cannot  properly  l>e  called  ricli,  but  8t4.'m  and  impres- 
sive, with  very  hard  outliucH,  which  are  unsofteued, 
mostly,  by  any  foliage,  tliough  at  this  season  they  are 
green  to  their  siunniits.  They  have  hardlj*  flesh 
enough  to  cover  their  bones,  —  hardly  earth  enough  to 
lie  over  tlieir  rocky  substance,  —  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  minute  variety,  —  the  notched  and  jagged  appear- 
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ance  of  the  profile  of  their  sides  and  tops ;  this  being 
caused  by  the  scarcely  covered  rocks  wherewith  these 
great  hills  are  heaped  together. 

Our  little  steamer  stopped  at  half  a  dozen  places  on 
its  voyage  up  the  lake,  most  of  them  being  stations 
where  hotels  have  been  established.  Morally,  the 
Highlands  must  have  been  moi'e  completely  sophisti- 
cated by  the  invention  of  railways  and  steamboats 
than  almost  any  other  jiart  of  tlie  world ;  but  phys- 
ically it  can  have  wrought  no  great  cliangc.  These 
mountains,  in  their  general  aspect,  must  be  very  much 
the  same  as  they  were  thousands  of  years  ago ;  for 
their  sides  never  were  capable  of  cultivation,  nor  even 
with  such  a  soil  and  so  bleak  an  atmosphere  could 
they  have  been  much  more  ricldy  wooded  than  we  see 
tliem  now.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  among  tlie  un- 
changeable things  of  nature,  like  the  sea  and  sky  ;  but 
there  is  no  suying  what  use  human  ingenuity  may 
hereafter  put  them  to.  At  all  events,  I  have  no  doubt 
in  the  world  that  they  will  go  out  of  fashion  in  due 
time  ;  for  the  taste  for  mountains  and  wild  st^nery  is, 
with  most  ])oo]>le,  an  acquired  taste,  and  it  w^as  easy  to 
see  to-day  that  nine  people  in  ten  eare  nothing  about 
them.  One  group  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  —  at  least, 
men  and  women  —  spent  the  whole  time  in  listening 
to  a  trial  for  miutler,  whicli  was  i-ead  aloud  by  one 
of  their  number  from  a  newH]iai)er.  1  rather  imagine 
tliat  a  tjiste  for  trim  gardens  is  tlie  most  natural  and 
universal  taste  a«  regards  lands(>ape.  But  i>erhaps  it 
is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart  that  tliere  should  be  a  possibility  of  taking  ref- 
uge in  what  is  wild  and  uncontaminated  by  any  med- 
dling of  man's  hand,  and  so  it  has  been  ordained  tliat 
science  shall  never  alter  tlie  aspect  of  the  sky,  whether 
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siem^  ang^ry,  or  beneficent,  —  nor  of  the  awful  sea, 
either  in  calm  or  tempest,  —  nor  of  these  i-ude  High- 
lands. But  they  will  go  out  of  general  fa.s]uon,  as  T 
have  said,  and  perhaps  the  next  faMhiona1>le  taste  will 
be  for  cloud  land,  —  that  ia,  looking  sk>nvard,  and  ob- 
serving the  wonderful  variety  of  seenery,  tliat  now 
constantly  ])a.sses  unnoticed,  among  the  clouds. 

At  the  hetul  (»f  the  lake,  we  foimd  that  there  was 
only  a  horse-cait  to  convey  our  luggage  to  the  hotel  at 
Inverannau,  and  that  we  onraelves  must  walk,  the  dis- 
tance being  two  miles.  It  had  sprinkled  occa^sionally 
during  our  voyage,  but  was  now  suusliiny,  and  not  ex- 
cessively wann  ;  so  we  set  forth  contentetUy  enough, 
and  had  an  agreeable  walk  along  an  ahnost  perfectly 
level  road  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  these  bills, 
that  they  descend  abi-uptly  down,  instead  of  imdulat- 
ing  away  forever.  There  were  loft}'  heights  on  each 
side  of  us,  but  not  so  lofty  as  to  have  won  a  disUno- 
tive  name ;  and  a^iown  their  si<le8  we  coiU<l  see  the 
rocky  pathways  of  cascades,  which,  at  this  season,  are 
either  quite  dry,  or  mere  trickles  of  a  rill.  The  hills 
and  valleys  abound  in  streams,  sparkling  through  peb- 
bly btnls,  and  forming  iiere  and  there  a  dark  pool ; 
and  they  would  be  jjopulous  with  trout  if  all  England, 
with  one  fell  piu'i)csc,  did  not  come  hither  to  (ish 
them.  A  fisherman  must  find  it  diflicidt  to  gratify 
his  pi-opcnsities  in  these  da^'s  ;  for  even  the  lakes  and 

streams  in  Norway  aw  now  preserved.     J ,  by  tlie 

way,  tlireatens  ojuinou.sly  to  be  a  fisherman.  He  rode 
the  latter  jwrtion  of  the  way  to  the  hotel  on  the  lug- 
gage-cart ;  and  when  we  aiTived,  we  found  that  he 
had  idready  gone  oft"  to  catch  lish,  or  t<j  attempt  it  (for 
there  is  as  much  chance  of  his  catching  a  whale  as  a 
trout),  in  a  mountain  stream  near  the  house.     I  went 
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10  search  of  him,  but  witliotit  success,  and 
what  startled  at  the  depth  and  blackness  of  sooie  on* 
the  poob  into  ^vhtch  the  stream  settled  it»elf  and  sleipt. 
Finally,  he  came  in  while  we  w^ere  at  dinner.  We  af- 
terwards walked  out  with  hiin.  to  let  him  plajr  at  fish- 
ing again,  and  discovered  on  the  bank  of  the  (itreain 
a  wonderful  oak.  with  as  many  as  a  dozen  Ix^les  spring- 
ing either  from  close  to  the  ground  or  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  it,  and  looking  like  twelve  separate  trees,  at 
least,  instead  of  one. 


INVERSNAID. 

July  ^d.  —  La,<»t  niglit  seemed  to  close  in  clear,  and 
even  at  midnight  it  was  still  light  enough  to  read  ;  hat 
this  morning  rose  on  us  misty  and  chill,  with  spatter- 
ing 8h<}wers  of  i-ain.  Clouds  moinentaril3'  settleil  and 
shifted  on  the  hill-tops,  shutting  us  in  even  more  com- 
pletely than  these  steep  and  nigged  green  walls  wotdd 
be  sure  to  do,  even  in  tlie  clearest  weather.  Often 
these  eJouds  came  down  and  envelui>ed  us  in  a  drizzle, 
or  rather  a  shower,  of  such  minute  drops  that  they  ha<l 
not  weight  enough  to  fall.  This,  I  supjmse,  ^-ns  a 
genuine  Scotch  mist ;  and  as  snoh  it  is  well  enough  to 
have  experienced  it,  though  I  would  willingly  never 
see  it  again.  Such  Iwing  the  state  of  the  weather,  my 
wife  did  not  go  out  at  all,  but  I  strolled  about  the 
premises,  in  the  intervals  of  rain-drops,  gaadng  np  at 
the  hill-*ides,  and  recognizing  that  there  is  a  vast  va- 
riety of  shape,  of  light  and  shadow,  and  incidental 
circumstance,  even  in  what  looks  so  monotonous  at 
first  a«  the  green  slope  of  a  hill.  The  little  rills  that 
come  down  from  the  smnmits  were  rather  more  dis- 
tinguishable than  3'esterday,  having  been  refreshed  by 
the  night*s  rain  ;  but  still  they  were  very  mnch  out  of 
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proportion  with  the  wide  pathways  of  bare  rock  adown 
■which  they  ran.  These  little  riviilets,  no  doubt,  often 
lead  through  the  wildest  scenery  that  is  t4}  be  found  in 
the  Highlands,  or  anywhere  else,  and  to  the  formation 
and  wiklnuss  of  wliieh  they  have  greatly  contributed 
by  sawing  away  for  conntleas  ages,  and  thus  deepening 
the  ravines. 

I  suspect  the  American  clouds  are  more  picturesque 
than  those  of  Great  Britain,  whatever  our  mountains 
may  be  ;  at  least,  I  remember  the  Berksliii-e  bills  look- 
ing grander,  under  the  influence  of  mist  and  cloud, 
than  the  Higldands  did  to^lay.  Our  clonds  seem  to 
be  denser  and  heavier,  and  more  decided,  and  form 
great<>r  contrasts  of  light  and  sliatle.  I  have  remarked 
in  England  that  the  cloudy  firmament,  even  on  a  day 
of  settled  rain,  always  a]>pears  tliinner  than  those  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  at  home,  so  as  to  deceive  me 
with  constant  expectations  of  better  weather.  It  has 
been  the  same  to-ilay.  A^Tienever  I  looked  upward,  I 
thought  it  might  lie  going  to  clear  up  ;  but,  instead  of 
that,  it  began  to  rain  more  in  earnest  after  midday, 
and  at  half  past  two  we  left  Inverannan  in  a  smart 
shower.  At  the  head  of  the  lake,  we  took  tlie 
Bteamer,  with  the  rain  pouring  more  heavily  than  ever, 
and  landed  at  Inversnaid  under  the  same  dismal  au- 
spices, We  left  a  very  good  hotel  behind  us,  and 
have  come  to  another  that  seems  also  good.  We  are 
more  pictiux'squely  situated  at  this  spot  than  at  Inver- 
annan, our  hotel  being  within  a  short  distance  of  tlie 
lake  shore,  with  a  glen  just  across  the  water,  which 
will  doubtless  be  worth  looking  at  when  the  mist  per- 
mits us  to  see  it.  A  good  many  towists  were  stand- 
ing about  the  door  when  wo  arrived,  and  looked  at  us 
with  the  cnriosity  of  idle  and  weather-bound  people. 
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The  lake  is  here  narrow,  but  a  hundred  fathoms  deep ; 
80  that  a  great  part  of  the  height  of  the  mountains 
which  beset  it  round  is  hidden  beneath  its  surface. 

July  4^.  —  This  morning  opened  still  misty,  but 
with  a  more  hopeful  promise  than  yesterday,  and  when 
I  went  out,  after  breakfiist,  there  were  gleams  of  sun- 
shine hei*e  and  there  on  the  hill-sides,  falling  one  did 
not  exactly  see  how,  through  the  volumes  of  cloud. 
Close  beside  the  hotel  of  luversnaid  is  the  waterfall ; 
all  night,  my  room  being  on  that  side  of  the  house,  I 
had  heard  its  voice,  and  now  I  ascended  beside  it  to  a 
point  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  biidge.  There 
is  thence  a  view,  upward  and  downward,  of  the  most 
striking  descents  of  the  river,  as  I  believe  they  call  it, 
though  it  is  but  a  mountain -strcam,  which  tumbles 
down  an  in-egular  and  broken  stiiirciise  in  its  headlong 
haste  to  reach  the  lake.  It  is  very  i)ictures(]ue,  how- 
ever, with  its  ribbons  of  white  foam  over  tlie  jirecipi- 
toua  steps,  and  its  deep  black  pools,  overhung  by  black 
rocks,  which  njverbenite  the  riunble  of  the  fjdling  wa- 
ter.    J and  I  ascended  a  little  distance  along  the 

cas<^adc,  and  then  turned  aside ;  he  going  up  the  hill, 
and  1  taking  a  ]>ath  along  its  side  whieli  gave  me  a 
view  across  the  lake.  I  rather  think  this  j>ai'tieidar 
stretch  of  Loch  I^nioud,  in  front  of  Inversuuid,  is  the 
most  beautiful  lake  and  mountain  view  that  1  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  so  shut  in  that  you  can  see  nothing 
beyond,  nor  would  suspect  anything  more  to  exist  than 
this  watery  vale  among  the  hills  ;  except  that,  directly 
opposite,  thei'e  is  the  beautiful  glen  of  Inveruglass, 
which  winds  away  among  the  fc<?t  of  l^n  Crook,  Btm 
Ein,  IJen  Vain,  and  Ben  Voirlieh,  standing  mist-in- 
wreathed  together.     The  mists,  this  morning,  had  a 
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very  soft  and  beautiful  effect*  and  luado  the  mountains 
tenderer  than  I  have  hitherto  felt  thi'm  to  be ;  and 
they  lingered  abont  their  heads  like  morniug-^lreanis 
flitting  and  retiring^  and  letting  the  sunshine  in,  and 
snatching  it  away  again.  My  wife  came  up,  and  we 
enjoyed  it  together,  till  the  Bteauier  eame  »uiuklug  its 
pipe  along  the  look,  stopped  to  land  some  passengers, 
and  steamed  away  again.  While  we  stood  there,  a 
Higlilander  passeil  by  us,  with  a  very  dark  tartan,  and 
bare  shunkn,  most  enormously  calved.  I  presume  he 
wears  the  dress  for  the  sole  i)urpo3e  of  displaying  those 
stalwart  legs ;  for  he  proves  to  be  no  genuine  Gael, 
but  a  manufacturer,  who  has  a  shooting-box,  or  a  share 
in  one,  on  the  hill  above  the  hotel. 

We  now  engaged  a  boat,  and  were  rowed  to  Rob 
Roy's  cave,  wliich  is  perha[)s  Iialf  a  mile  distant  up 
the  lake.  Tlie  shores  look  niueh  more  striking  from 
a  row-boat,  creeping  idong  near  the  margin,  than  from 
a  steamer  in  tim  middle  of  the  loch  ;  and  the  ridge, 
beneath  which  Kob's  cave  lies,  is  precipitous  with  gray 
rocks,  and  clothed,  too,  with  thick  foliage.  Over  the 
cave  itself  there  is  a  huge  ledge  of  rock,  from  which 
immense  fragments  have  tumbled  down,  ages  and  ages 
ago,  and  fallen  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a 
lai^e  irreguhir  crevice  in  Rob  Roy^s  cave.  We  scram- 
bled up  to  its  mouth  by  some  natural  stairs,  and  scram- 
bled <lown  into  its  depths  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  I 
suppose  I  have  alreaily  dest^ribed  this  hole  in  "the  retv 
ord  of  my  former  visit.  Certainly,  Rob  Roy,  and 
Robert  Bruce,  who  is  said  U^  have  inhabit^-d  it  before 
him,  were  not  to  be  envied  their  accommodations ;  yet 
these  were  not  so  very  intolerable  when  compared  with 
a  Highland  cabin,  or  ^vith  cottages  sucb  as  Burns 
lived  in. 
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J had  chosen  to  remain  to  fish.    On  our  return 

from  the  cave,  we  found  that  he  had  caught  nothing ; 
but  just  as  we  stepped  into  the  boat,  a  fish  drew  his 

float  far  under  water,  and  J tugging  at  one  end  of 

the  line,  and  the  fish  at  the  other,  the  latter  escaped, 

with  the  hook  in  his  mouth.     J avers  that  he  saw 

the  fish,  and  gives  its  measurement  as  about  eighteen 
inches;  but  the  fishes  that  escape  us  are  always  of 
tremendous  size.  The  boatman  thought,  however,  that 
it  might  have  been  a  pike. 

THE  TROSACIIS'  HOTEL.  —  ARDCnEANOCHROCHAN. 

Jidy  5th, —  .  .  .  Not  being  able  to  get  a  post- 
chaise,  we  took  pLioes  in  the  onmibus  for  the  head  of 
Loch  Katriue.     Going  up  to  pay  a  parting  visit  to  the 

waterfall  before  starting,  I  met  with  Miss  C ,  as 

she  latoly  was,  who  is  now  on  her  wodding-tour  as 

Mrs.  B .     She  was  painting  tlie  falls  in  oil,  with 

good  prosi>ect  of  a  successf  id  jnt'ture.    She  came  down 

to  the  hot4!l  to  SCO  my  wife,  and  soon  afterwards  J 

and  I  set  out  to  asinmd  the  steep  hill  that  comes  down 
ui>on  the  hike  of  Inversnaid,  leaving  the  omnibus  to 
follow  at  leisun*.  The  Highlander  who  took  us  to  Rob 
Hoy's  cave  had  foreboded  rain,  from  the  way  in  which 
the  white  douds  hung  about  the  mountain-tops;  nor 
was  his  augury  at  fault,  for  just  at  three  o'clock,  the 
time  he  foretold,  there  were  a  few  rain-tlrops,  and  a 
more  defined  shower  during  the  afternoon,  while  we 
were  on  Loch  Katrine.     The  few  drops,  however,  did 

not  disturb  us ;  and,  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  J 

and  I  tununl  asiile  to  examine  the  old  stone  fortress 
which  was  erected  in  this  mountain  pass  to  bridle  the 
Highlanders  after  the  rebellion  of  1745.  It  stands  in 
a  very  desolate  and  <lismal  situation,  at  the  foot  of  long 
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bare  slopes,  on  mossy  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
heartcuiugr  loneliness,  only  pichireiique  because  it  is  bo 
exceedingly  ungenial  and  unlovely.  The  chief  inter- 
est of  this  spot  is  the  fact  that  AVolfe,  in  his  earlier 
military  career,  was  stationed  here.  The  fortress  was 
a  very  plain  structure,  built  of  rough  stones,  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  one  side  of  wliich  I  pa<!etl, 
and  found  it  between  tbix'ty  and  forty  of  my  paces 
long.  The  two  ends  have  fidlen  down  ;  the  two  sides 
that  remain  are  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  have  little 
port-holes  for  defence,  but  no  openings  of  the  size  of 
windows.  The  roof  is  gone,  and  tlie  interior  space 
overgrown  with  grass.  Two  little  girls  were  at  play 
in  one  comer,  and,  going  round  to  the  rear  of  the  ruin, 
I  saw  that  a  small  Highland  cabin  hiul  been  built 
against  the  wall.  A  dog  sat  in  the  doorway,  and  gave 
notii!e  of  my  approatrh,  and  some  hens  kept  up  their 
peculiarly  domestic  converse  about  the  door. 

Wo  kept  on  our  way,  often  looking  biU'k  towards 
Loch  Lomond,  and  wondering  at  the  grandeur  which 
Ben  Vain  and  Ben  Voirlich,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ben 
fraternity,  lia<l  suddenly  put  on.  The  mists  which  had 
hung  about  them  all  day  had  now  desceniled  lower, 
and  lay  among  the  depths  and  goi^es  of  the  hills, 
where  also  the  sun  shone  softly  down  among  tl»em,  and 
filled  those  deep  mountain  laps,  as  it  wi'n;,  with  a  dim- 
mer sunsbine.  Ben  Vain,  too,  and  his  bretliren,  had  a 
veil  of  mist  all  about  them,  which  seemed  to  renrler 
them  really  transijareut ;  and  they  had  unaccountably 
grown  higher,  vatitly  higher,  than  when  we  viewed 
them  from  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It  was  as  if  we  were 
looking  at  them  through  tlie  medimn  of  a  poet's  imag- 
ination. All  along  the  road,  since  we  left  Inversnaid, 
there  had  been  tlie  stream,  which  there  formed  the 
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watcrftiQ,  and  which  here  was  brawling  down  little  de- 
clivitieH,  and  sleeping  in  black  poolsf  which  we  dis- 
turbed by  flinging  Btones  into  them  from  the  roadside. 
AVe  pas»e<l  a  drunken  old  gentleman,  who  civilly  bade 
me  "  Good  day  " ;  and  a  man  and  woman  at  work  in  a 
field,  the  former  of  whom  shouted  to  inquire  the  hour ; 
and  we  had  come  in  sight  of  little  Loch  Arklet  before 
the  omnibus  came  up  with  us.  It  was  about  five 
o'clock  when  we  reached  the  head  of 

LOCU    KATIUNE, 

and  went  on  board  the  steamer  Kob  Roy ;  and,  setting 
forth  on  our  voyage,  a  Highland  piper  made  music 
for  us  the  better  part  of  the  way. 

We  did  not  see  Loch  Katnnc,  pcrha])R,  under  its 
iK^st  i>reftontnipnt ;  for  the  surface  was  i-oughened  with 
a  little  wind,  and  darkened  even  to  inky  blackness  by 
thf  rlondrt  that  overhung  it.  The  hill-toj)a,  too,  wore 
a  very  dark  fi'own.  A  lake  of  this  size  cannot  be  ter- 
rific, and  is  tlierefore  seen  to  best  advantage  when  it 
is  beautiful.  The  scenery  of  its  shoi-es  is  not  alto- 
gether so  rirh  and  lovely  as  I  hatl  ]>reimagined  ;  not 
e(pial,  indee<l,  to  the  best  parts  of  Loch  Lomond,  — 
the  hills  being  lower  and  of  a  more  ridgy  shape,  and 
exceedingly  bare,  at  least  towards  the  lower  end.  But 
they  turn  the  lake  aside  witli  headland  after  headland, 
and  shut  it  in  closely,  and  open  one  vista  after  an- 
otlier,  S)>  that  the  eye  is  never  weary,  and,  least  of  all, 
as  we  approach  the  end.  The  length  of  the  loch  is 
ten  miles,  and  at  its  tonnination  it  meets  the  i)ass  of 
tlie  Trosiu'hs,  between  lit;n  An  and  Ben  Venue,  which 
are  the  rnth'st  and  shaggiest  of  hills.  The  steamer 
})asses  Kllen's  Isle,  but  U»  the  right,  whiidi  is  the  side 
opposite  to  that  on  which  Fitz^amcs  must  be  su^)- 
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pospd  to  have  approached  it.  It  is  a  very  small  isl- 
and, situated  where  the  loch  narrows,  and  is  porhaps 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  either  shore. 
It  looks  like  a  lump  of  riK'k,  with  just  soil  enough  to 
8upi>ort  a  crowd  of  dwarf  oaks,  birches,  and  firs,  wlxich 
do  not  grow  so  high  as  to  be  shadowy  trees.  Our 
voyage  l)eing  over,  we  landed,  and  found  two  omni- 
buses, one  of  which  took  us  through  the  famous  pass 
of  the  Troanchs,  a  distanec  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
to  a  hotel,  erected  in  castellated  guise  by  T^ord  Wil- 
loughby  d'Eresby.  We  were  |iut  into  a  parlor  witliin 
one  of  the  round  towers,  panelled  all  round,  and  with 
foiu*  nan*ow  windows,  oi)ening  through  deep  embra- 
sures. No  play-castle  was  ever  more  like  the  reality, 
and  it  is  a  very  gtM>d  hotel,  like  all  that  we  have  had 
experience  of  in  the  Ilj^'hlfinds.  After  tea  we  walked 
out,  and  visited  a  little  kiik  that  stands  near  the  shore 
of  Loch  Achi'ay,  at  a  good  point  of  view  for  seeing 
the  hills  round  about. 

This  morning  opened  cloudily  ;  but  after  breakfast 
I  set  out  alone,  and  walked  through  the  pass  of  the 
Tmsachs,  and  thence  by  a  path  along  the  right  shore 
of  the  lake.  It  is  a  ver}'  picturesque  and  beautifid 
path,  following  the  iftindings  of  the  lake,  —  now  along 
the  Iwach,  now  over  an  impending  bank,  until  it  comes 
ojuwjsite  to  Ellen's  Isle,  which  on  this  side  looks  more 
worthy  to  be  the  island  of  the  poem  than  as  we  first 
saw  it.  Its  shore  is  craggy'  and  precipitous,  but  there 
was  a  point  where  it  seemed  jmssible  to  land,  nor  was 
it  too  much  to  fancy  that  there  might  be  a  rustic  habi- 
tation among  tlie  shrubbery  of  this  rugged  spot.  It  is 
foolish  to  look  into  these  matters  too  strictly.  Scott 
evidently  used  as  much  freedom  with  his  natural  scen- 
ery as  he  did  with  his  historic  incidents ;  and  he  could 
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have  made  nothing  of  either  one  or  the  other  if  he  had 
been  more  scrupulous  in  his  arrangement  and  adorn- 
ment of  them.  In  his  description  of  the  Trosachs,  he 
has  produced  something  very  beautiful,  and  as  true  as 
possible,  though  certainly  its  beauty  has  a  little  of  the 
scene-painter*s  gloss  on  it  Nature  is  better,  no  doubt, 
but  Nature  cannot  be  exactly  reproduced  on  cAnvas  or 
in  print;  and  the  artist's  only  i*esource  is  to  substi- 
tute something  that  may  stand  instead  of  and  suggest 
the  tnith. 

The  path  still  kept  onward,  after  passing  Ellen's 
Isle,  and  I  followed  it,  fhiding  it  wilder,  more  shadowy 
with  overhanging  foliage  of  trees,  old  and  young,  — 
more  like  a  mountain-patl)  in  Berkshire  or  New  Hamp- 
shire, yet  still  with  an  Old  World  restraint  and  culti- 
vation alnnit  it,  —  the  farther  I  went.  At  last  I  came 
upon  Honic  bars,  and  though  the  tnuik  was  still  seen 
beyond,  1  took  this  as  a  hint  to  stop,  especially  as  I 
was  now  two  or  three  miles  from  the  hotel,  and  it  just 
then  lx»gan  to  rain.  My  umbrella  was  a  jjoor  one  at 
Ix^st,  and  luul  b(»*»n  tattered  and  turned  inside  out,  a 
day  or  two  ago,  by  a  gust  on  Loch  Lomond  ;  but  I 
spread  it  to  tlie  sliower,  and,  furthermore,  took  shelter 
under  the  thickest  lunbrage  I  could  find.  The  I'ain 
came  straight  down,  and  bubbled  in  the  loch  ;  the  lit- 
tle rills  gathenul  fon^e,  and  plashed  merrily  over  the 
stones ;  tlio  leaves  of  the  trees  condensed  the  shower 
into  large  dro])s,  and  shed  them  down  u})on  me  where 
I  st(»)d.  Still  I  was  comfortable  enough  in  a  thick 
Skye  Tw('cd,  and  waitiwl  patiently  till  the  rain  abated  ; 
then  took  my  way  homcwanl,  aiul  admired  the  pass  of 
the  Trosachs  more  than  when  I  first  traversed  it.  If 
it  has  a  fault,  it  is  one  that  few  scenes  in  Great  Brit- 
ain  share  with  it,  —  that  is,  the  ti'ces  and  shrubbery, 
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with  whit'li  the  precipices  are  shagged,  conceal  them  a 
little  too  much.  A  crag,  streaked  with  black  and 
while,  here  and  there  shows  its  liead  aloft,  or  it.s  whole 
height  from  base  to  auiiunit,  and  suggests  that  more  of 
Buch  sublimity  is  hidden  than  iwealed.  I  tliiuk,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  this  unusual  shagginess  whit*h  made  the 
scene  a  favorite  with  Scott,  and  with  the  people  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean  generally.  There  are  many 
scenes  as  good  in  America,  needing  only  the  poet. 


^ 


July  Qth.  —  We  dinetl  yesterday  at  the  tahh:  (Thdie^ 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  butler,  in  order  to  give  less 
trouble  to  the  servants  of  tlie  hotel,  and  affoitl  them 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  kirk.  The  dining-room  is  in 
accordance  with  tlie  rest  of  the  architeeture  and  fit- 
tings up  of  the  house,  mid  is  a  very  good  reproduction 
of  an  oltl  baronial  hall,  with  higli  panellings  and  a 
roof  of  dark,  polished  wood.  There  were  about  twenty 
guests  at  table  ;  and  if  they  and  the  waitei^  had  been 
dressed  in  mediseval  costume,  we  might  have  imagined 
ourselves  banqueting  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

After  dinner  we  all  took  a  walk  through  the  Tro- 
sachs*  pass  agaln^  and  by  the  right-hand  path  along 
tlie  lake  as  far  as  Ellen's  Isle.  It  was  very  pleasant, 
there  being  gleams  of  calm  evening  sunshine  gilding 
the  mountain-sides,  and  putting  a  golden  crown  occa- 
sionally on  the  head  of  Ben  Venue.  It  is  woudei*ful 
how  many  aspects  a  mountain  has,  —  how  many  moun- 
tains there  are  in  every  single  mountain!  —  how  they 
vary,  too,  in  apparent  attitude  and  bulk.  When  we 
reached  the  lake  its  surface  waK  idruost  unruffled,  ex- 
cept by  now  and  then  the  narrow  pathway  of  a  breeze, 
as  if  the  wing  of  an  unseen  spirit  had  just  grazed  it  in 
flitting  across.     The  scene  wajs  very  beautiful,  and,  on 
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the  whole,  I  do  not  know  that  Walter  Scott  has  over- 
charged his  description,  although  he  has  symbolized 
the  reality  by  types  and  iniages  which  it  might  not 
precisely  suggest  to  other  minds.  We  were  reluctant 
to  quit  the  spot,  and  cherish  still  a  hope  of  seeing  it 
again,  though  the  hope  does  not  seem  very  likely  to 
be  gratified. 

This  was  a  lowering  and  sullen  morning,  but  soon 
after  breakfast  I  took  a  walk  in  the  op})08ite  direction 
to  Loch  Katrine,  and  reached  the  Brig  of  Turk,  a  lit- 
tle beyond  which  is  the  new  Trosachs*  Hotel,  and  the 
little  rude  village  of  Duncraggan,  consisting  of  a  few 
hovels  of  stone,  at  the  foot  of  a  bleak  and  dreary  hilL 
To  the  left,  stretching  up  between  this  and  other  hills, 
is  the  valley  of  Glenfinlas,  —  a  very  awful  region  in 
Scott's  ]X)etry  and  in  Highland  ti*adition,  as  the  haunt 
of  spirits  and  encluintments.  It  presented  a  very 
desolate  prospect.  The  walk  back  to  the  Trosachs 
showed  me  I^n  Venue  and  Ben  An  under  new  as- 
|)eets,  —  the  bare  sniumit  of  the  latter  rising  in  a  per- 
f<'ct  pyramid,  whereiis,  from  other  points  of  view,  it 
looks  like  quite  a  different  mountain.  Sometimes  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  came  out  u}>on  the  rugged  side  of 
Ben  Venuo,  but  his  prevailing  mood,  like  that  of  the 
rest  of  thi^  lan(Lsca)>e,  was  stem  and  gloomy.  I  wish 
I  could  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  surface  upon  one 
of  these  hill-sides,  —  so  bulging  out  and  hollowed  in, 
so  bare  wlw^re  the  rock  breaks  through,  so  shaggy  in 
other  phu^es  with  heath,  and  then,  perhaps,  a  thick 
utnhrage  of  birch,  oak,  and  ash,  ascending  from  the 
base  high  uj)ward.  When  I  think  I  have  described 
them,  I  rememl)cr  quite  a  different  aspect,  and  find  it 
equally  true,  and  yet  lacking  something  to  make  it  the 
whole  or  an  adequate  truth. 
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M'ith  me  part  of  the  way,  but 
stopped  to  fish  with  a  pin-houk  in  Loch  Achray, 
which  bordered  along  our  path.  Wheu  1  returned, 
I  found  him  much  elateil  at  having  caught  a  tisfa, 
whioh,  however,  hatl  got  away,  currying  Ins  pin-hook 
along  with  it.  Then  he  had  amused  himself  with 
taking  some  lizar<lH  by  the  tail,  and  had  collected 
several  in  a  small  hollow  of  the  rocks.  We  now 
walkeil  home  together,  and  at  half  past  three  we  took 
our  seats  in  a  geuiune  old-fashioned  stage-<'oach,  of 
which  there  are  few  spocimeus  now  to  be  met  with. 
The  coachman  was  smartly  dressetl  in  the  Queen's 
scarlet,  and  was  a  vei-y  pleasant  and  affable  |>orson- 
Bge,  conducting  himself  towards  the  passengera  with 
courteous  authoritA\     Inside  we  were  four,  including 

J ,  but  on  the  top  tliere  wei*e  at  least  a  dozen,  and 

I  woidd  willingly  have  been  then?  too,  but  had  taken 
an  inside  seat,  un<ier  apprehension  of  rain,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  change  it.  Our  drive  was  not  marked 
by  much  describable  incident.  On  changing  horses  at 
Callander,  we  alighted,  and  saw  Ben  Ledi  behind  us, 
making  a  picturesque  background  to  the  little  town, 
which  seems  to  be  the  meeting-point  of  the  Highlands 
and  Lowlands.  We  again  eliunged  horses  at  Doune, 
an  old  town,  which  woidd  doubtless  have  been  well 
worth  siseing,  had  time  permitted.  Thence  we  kept 
on  till  the  coach  drew  up  at  a  spacious  hotel,  where 
we  alighted,  fancying  that  we  luul  reached  Stirling, 
which  was  to  have  been  onr  journey's  end  ;  but  after 
fairly  establishing  ourselves,  we  foimd  that  it  was  the 

BRIO  OF  AIJL.AN. 

The  place  is  three  miles  short  of  Stirling.     Neverthe- 

mistake,  finding  that 
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the  Brig  of  Allan  is  the  principal  Spa  of  Scotland, 
and  a  very  plea»ant  spot,  to  all  outward  appearance. 
After  tea  wc  walked  out,  both  up  and  down  the  vil- 
lage street,  and  across  the  bridge,  and  up  a  gentle 
eminence  beyond  it,  whence  we  had  a  fine  view  of  a 
glorious  plain,  out  of  which  rose  several  insulated 
headlands.  One  of  these  was  the  height  on  which 
stands  Stirling  Castle,  and  which  reclines  on  the  plain 
like  a  hound  or  a  lion  or  a  sphinx,  holding  the  castle 
on  the  highest  ]>art,  where  its  head  shoidd  bo.  A  mile 
or  two  distant  from  this  picturesque  hill  rises  another, 
still  more  striking,  called  the  Abbey  Craig,  on  which 
is  a  ruin,  and  where  is  to  bo  built  the  monument  to 
William  Wallace.  I  cannot  conceive  a  nobler  or 
more  fitting  pedestal.  The  sullenness  of  the  day  had 
vanished,  the  air  was  cool  but  invigorating,  and  the 
cloud  scenery  was  as  fine  as  that  bolow  it.  .  .  .  Though 
it  was  nearly  ten  o'elo<*k,  the  boys  of  the  village  wore 
in  full  shout  and  ]>lay,  for  these  hmg  and  late  summer 
evenings  keep  the  (*hildron  out  of  bed  interminably. 

8TIULING. 

July  7th.  — We  bestirre<l  ourselves  early  this  morn- 
ing, .  .  .  and  took  the  rail  for  Stirling  before  eight. 
It  is  but  a  few  minutes*  ride,  so  that  doubtless  we 
were  earlier  on  the  field  than  if  we  had  slept  at  Stir- 
ling. After  our  arrival  our  first  call  was  at  the  post- 
office,  where  I  found  a  large  package  containing  let- 
ters from  America,  but  none  from  U .     We  then 

went  to  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  bought  some  views 
of  Stirling  and  the  neighborhood ;  and  it  is  surprising 
what  a  quantity  and  variety  of  engravings  there  are 
of  evei-y  noted  platu^  that  we  have  visited.  You  sel- 
dom find  two  sets  alike.     It  is  rather  nauseating  to 
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find  that  what  you  fame  to  see  has  already  been 
looked  at  in  all  its  lights,  over  and  over  again^  with 
thousand-fold  repetition ;  and,  beyond  question,  its 
depietmcnt  in  wonls  has  been  attempted  still  oftener 
than  with  the  pencil.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  go 
back  to  America,  were  it  only  for  the  chance  of  find- 
ing a  still  virgin  scene. 

We  climbed  the  steep  slope  of  the  Castle  Hill, 
sometimes  passing  an  antique -looking  house,  with  a 
high,  notched  gable,  perhaps  with  an  ornamented 
front,  until  we  came  to  the  sculptures  and  battle- 
mented  wall,  with  an  archway,  that  stands  just  below 
the  castle.  ...  A  shabby-looking  man  now  accosted 
us,  and  could  hardly  be  shaken  off.  I  liave  met  with 
several  such  boors  in  my  experience  of  sight-seeing. 
He  kept  along  with  us,  in  spite  of  all  hints  to  the 
contraiy,  an<l  insisted  on  pointing  out  objects  of  in- 
terest. He  showed  us  a  house  in  Broad  Street,  below 
the  c-astle  and  cathedral,  which  he  said  had  once  bee-n 
inhabited  by  Henry  Darnley,  Queen  Mary's  husband. 
There  was  little  or  nothing  peculiar  in  its  appearance ; 
a  lai'ge,  gray,  gabled  house  stinding  lengthwise  to  the 
street,  with  three  windows  in  tho  roof,  and  connected 
with  other  houses  on  each  side.  Almost  directly 
across  the  sti-eet,  he  pointed  to  an  archway,  through 
the  side  of  a  house,  and,  peeping  through  it,  we  found 
a  soldier  on  guard  in  a  court-yard,  the  aides  of  which 
were  occupied  by  an  old  mansion  of  the  Argjde  family, 
having  towers  at  the  comere,  with  conic;d  tops,  like 
those  reproduced  in  the  hotel  at  the  Trosachs.  It  is 
now  occupied  as  a  military  hospital.  Shaking  off  our 
self-inflicted  guide,  we  now  made  our  way  to  the  castle 
parade,  and  to  the  gateway,  where  a  soldier  with  a 
tremendously  red  nose  and  two  medals  at  once  took 
charge  of  us. 
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Beyond  all  doubt,  I  have  written  quite  as  good  a 
description  of  the  caAtle  and  Carse  of  Stirling  in  a 
former  portion  of  my  journal  as  I  can  now  write.  We 
passed  through  the  outer  rampart  of  Queen  Anne ; 
through  tlie  old  round  gate-tower  of  an  earlier  day,  and 
beneath  the  vacant  arch  where  tlie  portcullis  used  to 
fall,  thus  reaching  the  inner  region,  where  stands  the 
old  palace  on  one  side,  and  the  old  Parliament  House 
on  the  other.  The  former  looks  aged,  ragged,  and 
rusty,  but  makes  a  good  appearance  enough  pictorially, 
being  adorned  all  round  about  with  statues,  which 
may  have  been  white  marble  once,  but  are  as  gray 
as  weather-beaten  granite  now,  and  look  down  from 
between  the  wiudows  above  the  basement  story.  A 
photograph  would  give  the  idea  of  very  rich  antiquity, 
but  as  it  really  stands,  looking  on  a  gravelled  court- 
yard, and  with  '"  Cantken  *'  painted  on  one  of  its 
doors,  the  sjwctator  docs  not  find  it  very  impressive. 
The  great  hall  of  this  palace  is  now  partitioned  ofE 
into  two  or  three  rooms,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  ar- 
ranged to  servo  as  barracks.  Of  course,  no  trace  of 
ancient  magnificence,  if  anywise  dcatructible,  can  be 
left  in  the  intt^rior.  W(;  were  not  shown  into  this 
palace,  nor  into  the  Parliament  House,  nor  into  the 
tower,  where  King  James  stabl>ed  the  Earl  of  Doug- 
las. When  I  was  here  a  year  ago,  I  went  up  the  old 
staircase,  and  into  the  room  where  the  murder  was 
committed,  although  it  had  rwently  been  the  scene  of 
a  fire,  which  coiiHumcd  as  much  of  it  its  was  inflamma- 
ble. The  window  whence  the  EarFs  botly  was  thrown 
then  remained ;  but  now  the  whole  tower  seems  to 
have  been  renewed,  leaving  only  the  mullious  of  the 
historic  window. 

Wo  merely  looked  up  at  the  new,  light-colored  free- 
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stone  of  the  restored  tower  in  passing,  and  ascended 
to  the  rainpai'tjs,  where  we  found  one  of  the  most 
splendid  views^  morally  and  materially,  that  this  world 
can  show.  Indeed,  I  think  there  cannot  be  such  a 
landscape  an  the  Ciixse  of  Stirling,  set  in  such  a  frame 
as  it  is,  —  the  Highlantls,  comprehending  our  friends, 
Pien  Lomond,  Ben  Venue,  Ben  An,  and  the  whole  Ben 
brotherhoo<l,  with  tlie  Grampians  surroimding  it  to  the 
westward  and  northward,  and  in  other  direi^tions  some 
range  of  prominent  objects  to  shut  it  in ;  and  the 
plain  itself,  so  worthy  of  the  richest  setting,  so  fertile, 
so  beautiftil,  so  written  over  and  over  again  with  his- 
tories. The  silver  Links  of  Forth  are  as  sweet  and 
gently  pictm*esque  an  object  as  a  man  sees  in  a  life- 
tune.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Pro^4denee  caused  great 
things  to  happen  on  this  plain  ;  it  was  like  choosing  a 
good  piece  of  canvas  to  paint  a  great  picture  upon. 
The  battle  of  Ranno**kbum  (which  we  saw  beneath 
us,  with  the  Gillie's  Hill  on  the  right)  could  not  have 
been  fought  upon  a  meaner  plaiu,  nor  Wallace's  vic- 
tory gained ;  and  if  any  other  great  historic  act  still 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  country,  I  should  imagine 
the  Carse  of  Stirling  to  be  the  future  scene  of  it. 
Scott  seems  to  me  hanlly  to  have  done  justice  to  this 
landscape,  or  to  have  bestowed  pains  enough  to  put  it 
in  strong  relief  before  the  world  ;  although  it  is  from 
the  lighte  shed  on  it,  and  so  much  other  Scottish 
scenery,  by  his  mind,  that  we  chiefly  see  it,  and  take 
an  interest  in  it.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  remember  seeing  th**  hill  of  execution  be- 
fore, —  a  mound  on  the  same  level  as  the  castle*s 
base,  looking  towards  the  Highlands.  A  solitary  cow 
was  now  feeding  upon  it.  I  should  imagine  that  no 
person  could  ever  have  been  unjustly  executed  there ; 
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the  spot  is  too  much  in  the  sight  of  heaven  a 
to  countenance  injustice. 

Descending  from  the  ramparts,  we  went   Into  tbe 
Armory,  which  I  did  not  see  on  my  former  visit.   Tbe 
superintendent  of    this  department  is    au   old  soldier 
of  very  great  intelligence  and  vast  commimicati veneres 
and  quite  absorbed  in  tbinking  of  and  handling  weap- 
ons ;  for  he  is  a  practical  armorer.    He  had  few  things 
to  show  us  that  were  very  interesting,  —  a  helmet  or 
two,  a  bomb  and  grenatle  from  the  Crimea  ;  also  some 
muskets  from  the  same  quarter,  one  of  which,  with  a 
sword  at  the  end,  he  spoke  of  admiringly,  as  the  best 
weapon  in  the  collection,  its  only  fault  being  its 
treme  weight.     He  showed  us,  too,  some  Alinie  rifii 
and  whole  ranges  of  the  old-fashioned  Brown  Bea%^ 
which  had  helped  to  win  Wellington's  victories ;  also 
the  halberds  of  sergeants  now  laid  aside,  and  soi 
8woi*ds  that  had  been  used  at  the  battle  of  SherifTmui 
These  latter  were  very  short,  not  reaching  to  the  floor, 
when   I    held  one  of   them,  |K)int  downward,  in    my 
hand.     The  shortness  of   the  blade  and  conseque 
closeness  of  the  encounter  must  have  given  the  weapon 
a  most  dagger-like   murderousnoss.     Hanging  in  the 
hall  of  arms,  there  were  two  tattered  banners  that  had 
gone  through  the  Peninsular  battles,  one  of  them  be- 
longing  to  the  gallant  42d  Regiment.     The  armorer 
gave  my  wife  a  rag  from  each  of  these  banners,  conse- 
crated by  so  much  battle-smoke  ;  also  a  piece  of  old 
oak,  half  burned  to  charcoal,  which  hiul  been  rescued 
from  the  panelling  of  the  Douglas  Tower.     We  saw 
better  tbinji^a,  moreover,  than  all   these  rusty  wea)>ons 
and  ragged  flags  ;  namely,  the  pulpit  and  communion- 
table  of  John  Knox.     The  frame  of  the  former,  if  I 
remember  aright,  is  complete ;  but  one  or  two  of  the 
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panels  are  knocked  out  and  lost,  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
looks  fus  if  it  had  been  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  thun- 
der of  hia  holdings  forth,  —  much  worm-eaten,  too,  is 
the  old  oak  wootl,  as  well  it  may  be,  for  the  letters 
MD  (1500)  are  o^irved  on  its  front  The  communion- 
table is  polished,  and  in  much  better  preservation. 

Then  the  armorer  showed  us  a  Damascus  blade,  of 
the  kind  that  will  cut  a  delicate  silk  handkerchief 
while  floating  in  the  air ;  and  some  inlaid  matcldock 
guns.  A  child's  little  toy-gun  was  lying  on  a  work- 
bench among  all  this  array  of  weapons ;  and  when  I 
took  it  up  and  smiled,  he  said  that  it  was  his  son's. 
So  he  called  in  a  little  fellow  four  years  old,  who  was 
playing  in  the  castle  yard,  and  made  him  go  through 
the  musket  ejcercise,  which  he  did  with  great  good- 
will. This  small  Son  of  a  Gun,  the  father  assured  us, 
cares  for  nothing  but  arms,  and  has  attained  all  his 
skill  with  the  musket  merely  by  looking  at  the  soldiers 
on  parade.  .  .  . 

Our  soldier,  who  had  resigned  the  care  of  us  to  the 
armorer,  met  us  again  at  the  door,  and  led  us  round 
the  remainder  of  the  ramparts,  dismissing  us  finally 
at  the  gate  by  which  we  entered,  All  the  time  we 
were  in  the  castle  there  had  been  a  great  discordance 
of  drums  and  fifes,  caased  by  the  musicians  who  were 
practising  just  under  the  walls ;  likewise  the  sergeants 
were  drilling  their  squads  of  men,  and  putting  them 
through  strange  gymnastic  motions.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  garrison  belongs  to  a  Highland  regiment,  and 
those  whom  we  saw  on  duty,  in  full  costiune,  looked 
very  maiiial  and  gallant.  Emerging  from  the  castle, 
we  took  the  broad  and  pleajsant  foot-path,  which  cir- 
cles it  about  midway  on  the  gi'assy  steep  which  de- 
scends from  the  rocky  precipice  on  which  the  walls  are 
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buOt.  This  ifl  a  very  beautiful  walk,  and  affords  a 
roost  striking  view  of  the  castle,  right  above  our  heads, 
the  height  of  its  wall  forming  one  line  with  the  preci- 
pice. The  grassy  hill-side  is  almost  as  precipitous  as 
the  dark  gray  rock  that  rises  out  of  it,  to  form  the 
foundations  of  the  castle ;  but  wild  rose-bushes,  both 
of  a  white  and  red  variety,  are  abundant  here,  and  all 
in  bloom ;  nor  are  these  the  only  flowers.  There  is 
also  shrubbery  in  some  spots,  tossing  up  g^reen  waves 
against  the  precipice ;  and  broad  sheets  of  ivy  here 
and  there  mantle  the  headlong  rock,  which  also  has 
a  growth  of  weeds  in  its  crevices.  The  castle  walls 
above,  however,  are  quite  bare  of  any  such  growth. 
Thus,  looking  up  at  the  old  storied  fortress,  and  look- 
ing down  over  the  wide,  historio  plain,  we  wandered 
half-way  round  the  castle,  and  then,  retracing  our 
steps,  entered  the  town  close  by  an  old  hospital. 

A  hospital  it  was,  or  had  been  intended  for;  but 
the  authorities  of  the  town  had  made  some  convenient 
arrangement  with  those  entitled  to  its  charity,  and  had 
appropiiated  the  ancient  edifice  to  themselves.  So 
said  a  boy  who  showed  us  into  the  Guildhall,  —  an 
apartment  with  a  vaulted  oaken  roof,  and  otherwise  of 
aiiticpic  asjHBct  and  furniture ;  all  of  which,  however, 
were  modem  restorations.  We  tlien  went  into  an  old 
churi'h  or  cathedral,  which  was  divided  into  two  parts ; 
one  of  them,  in  which  I  saw  the  royal  arms,  being 
probably  for  the  Church-of-England  service,  and  the 
other  f<ir  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  I  remember  little  or 
nothing  of  this  edifice,  except  that  the  Covenanters 
had  uglified  it  with  ]>cws  and  a  gallery,  and  whitewash; 
though  I  doubt  not  it  was  a  stately  Gothic  churc^h  with 
innumerable  enrichments  and  incrustations  of  beauty, 
when  it  passed  from  po])ish  hands  into  theirs.   Thence 
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we  wandered  downwanl,  through  a  back  street,  amid 
very  shabby  housHs,  some  of  which  bore  tokens  of  hav- 
ing* once  been  the  abodes  of  courtly  and  noble  person- 
ages. We  paused  before  one  thjit  displaye<l,  I  think, 
the  sign  of  a  spirit-retailer,  and  looked  as  disrepata- 
ble  as  a  house  eould,  yet  was  built  of  stalwart  stone, 
and  had  two  eircidai'  towers  in  front,  once,  doubtless^ 
crowned  with  conical  tops.  We  askod  an  elderly  man 
whether  he  knew  an3'thing  of  the  history  of  this  house; 
and  he  said  tliat  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it  for 
almost  fifty  years,  but  uever  knew  anything  note- 
worthy about  it  Reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill,  along 
whose  back  the  streets  of  Stirling  run,  and  which 
blooms  out  into  the  Castle  Craig,  we  returned  to  the 
railway,  and  at  noon  took  leave  of  Stirling. 

I  forgot  to  tell  of  tlie  tilings  that  awakened  rather 
more  sympathy  in  us  than  any  other  objects  in  the 
castle  armory.  These  were  some  rude  weajwns  — 
pikes,  veiy  roughly  made  ;  and  old  rusty  muskets, 
broken  and  otherwise  out  of  order  ;  and  swords,  by  no 
meaiis  witli  Damascus  blades  —  that  had  been  taken 
from  some  poor  weavers  and  other  handicraft  men 
who  rose  against  the  government  in  1820.  I  pitied 
the  poor  fellows  much,  seeing  liow  wretched  were  their 
means  of  standing  up  against  the  cannon,  bayonets, 
swords,  shot,  shell,  and  all  manner  of  murderous  facil- 
ities possessed  by  their  oppressors.  Afterwards,  our 
guide  showed,  in  a  gloomy  (piadnmgle  of  the  castle, 
the  low  windows  of  the  dungeons  where  t\^-o  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insun'ectionista  had  been  confined  be- 
fore their  execution.  I  have  not  the  lesist  shadow  of 
doubt  tliat  these  men  hud  a  good  cause  to  fight  for; 
but  what  availed  it  with  such  weapons  I  and  so  few 
even  of  those ! 
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...  I  believe  I  cannot  go  on  to  rec*ouiit  any  fa^ 
ther  this  evening  the  experiences  oi  to-day.  Ii  bae 
I  been  a  verr  rich  day ;  only  that  I  have  seen  more  tlna 
^^Lmy  sluggish  powei-^  of  reception  can  well  take  in  at 
^Vonce.  After  quitting  Stirling,  we  came  in  someiiiii 
[       less  than  an  hour  to 

^^f  UXUTHGOW, 

I  and,  alighting,  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  Star  and 
Garter  IloteU  which,  like  almost  all  the  Scottish  cin- 
vansaries  of  which  we  have  had  experience,  turns  out 
a  comfortable  one.  .  .  .  We  stayed  within  doois  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  I  busied  myself  with  writing  up 
my  journal.  At  about  three,  however,  the  sky  bright- 
ened a  little,  and  we  set  forth  through  the  anrient, 
rusty,  and  queer-looking  town  of  Linlithgow,  towaids 
the  ])alace  and  tbe  ancient  chui-ch,  which  latter  was 
one  of  St  Davld*s  edifices,  and  both  of  which  stand 
close  together,  a  little  removed  from  the  long  street 
of  the  viDage.  But  1  can  never  describe  them  more 
worthily,  and  shall  make  nothing  of  the  description  if 
I  attempt  it  now. 


July  %th,  —  At  alx»ut  three  o'clock,  yesterday,  as  I 
•aid,  we  walked  forth  through  the  ancient  street  of 

imlithgow,  and,  coming  to  the  market-plai«,  stopped 
[to  look  at  an  elaborate  and  heavy  stone  foimtain,  which 
we  foimd  by  an  inscription  to  l)e  a  fac-simile  of  an  old 
one  that  usexl  to  stand  on  the  same  site.  Turning  to 
th^  ri^lit.  the  outer  entrance  to  tlie  palace  fronts  on 
4k^  market-place,  if  such  it  be;  and  close  to  it^  a  little 
m  «tt0  side,  is  the  church.     A  young  woman,  wdth  a 

Vn  ^  b^^'  ^^d,  ofTcred  to  admit  us  into  the  latter; 

^Wk  v«a^  iiU  und  found  it  divided  by  a  wall  across 
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the  middle  into  two  parts.  The  hither  portion,  being 
the  nave,  was  whitewashed,  and  l<Mjked  as  hare  and 
iin interesting  as  an  old  Gotliic  church  of  St.  David's 
epoch  ])os.sibly  could  do.  The  interior  portion,  being 
the  former  choir,  ia  covered  with  pews  over  the  whole 
floor,  and  fmi-her  defaced  by  gaUeries,  that  unmer- 
cifully cut  midsvay  across  the  stately  and  beautiful 
arches.  It  is  likewise  whitewashed.  There  were,  I  be- 
lieve, some  mural  monuments  of  Bailies  and  other  such 
people  stuck  up  about  the  walls,  but  nothing  tliat  much 
interested  nic,  except  an  ancient  oaken  chair,  which 
the  girl  said  was  the  chair  of  St.  Crispin,  and  it  was 
fastened  \a\  the  wall,  in  tlie  holiest  part  of  the  church. 
I  know  not  why  it  was  there  ;  but  as  it  had  been  the 
chair  of  so  distinguished  a  personage,  we  all  sat  down 
in  it.  It  was  in  this  church  that  the  api)arition  of  St. 
Jai^es  appeared  to  King  James  IV.,  to  warn  him 
against  engaging  in  that  war  which  resulted  in  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  where  he  and  tho  flower  of  his  no- 
bility were  slain.  The  young  woman  showed  us  the 
spot  where  the  apparition  spake  to  him,  —  a  side 
chapel,  with  a  groined  roof,  at  the  end  of  the  choir 
next  the  nave.  The  Covenanters  seem  to  have  shown  * 
some  respect  to  this  one  chapel,  by  refraining  from 
di*awing  the  gallery  across  its  height ;  so  that,  except 
for  the  whitewash,  and  the  loss  of  tlie  painted  glass  in 
the  window,  and  probably  of  a  good  deal  of  rich  ar- 
chitectural detail,  it  looks  as  it  did  when  the  ghostly 
saint  entered  beneath  its  arch,  while  the  king  was 
kneeling  tliere. 

We  stayed  but  a  little  while  in  the  church,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  palace,  which,  as  I  said,  is  close  at 
hand.  On  entering  the  outer  enclosure  through  an 
ancient  gateway,  we  were  surprised  to  find  bow  entire 
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the  walls  seemed  to  be ;  but  the  reason  is,  I  suppose, 
that  the  ruins  have  not  been  used  as  a  stone-quarry, 
as  has  almost  always  been  the  case  with  old  abbeys 
and  castles.  The  palace  took  fire  and  was  consumed, 
so  far  as  consumable,  in  1745,  while  occupied  by  the 
soldiers  of  General  Hawley ;  but  even  yet  the  walls 
appear  so  stalwart  that  I  should  imagine  it  quite  pos- 
sible to  rebuild  and  restore  the  stately  rooms  on  their 
original  plan.  It  was  a  noble  palace,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  in  breadth,  and  though  destitute  of  much  architec- 
tural beauty  externally,  yet  its  aspect  from  the  quad- 
rangle which  the  four  sides  enclose  is  venerable  and 
sadly  beautiful.  At  each  of  the  interior  angles  there  is 
a  circular  tower,  up  the  whole  height  of  the  edifice  and 
overtopping  it,  and  another  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
sides,  all  containing  winding  staircases.  The  stalls 
facing  upon  the.  enclosed  quadrangle  are  pierced  with 
many  windows,  and  have  been  ornamented  with  sculp- 
ture, rich  traces  of  which  still  remain  over  the  arched 
entrance-ways ;  and  in  the  grassy  centre  of  the  court 
there  is  tlie  ruin  and  broken  fragments  of  a  fountain 
which  once  used  to  play  for  the  delight  of  the  king 
and  queen,  and  lords  and  ladies,  who  looked  down  upon 
it  from  hall  and  chamber.  Many  old  carvings  that  be- 
longed to  it  are  hea]>ed  together  tliere  ;  but  the  water 
has  disappeared,  though,  had  it  been  a  natural  spring, 
it  woultl  have  outlasted  ull  the  heavy  stone-work. 

As  far  as  we  were  able,  and  could  find  our  way,  we 
went  through  every  room  of  the  palace,  all  round  the 
four  sides.  From  the  first  floor  upwards  it  is  entirely 
roofless.  In  some  of  the  chanil>ers  there  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  soil,  and  a  goodly  crop  of  grass ;  in  others 
there  is  still  a  flooring  of  flags  or  brick  tiles,  though 
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damp  and  moss-grown,  and  with  weeds  sprouting  be- 
tween the  crevices.  Grass  and  weeds,  indeed,  have 
found  soil  enough  to  flonrish  in,  even  on  the  lughcst 
ranges  of  the  walls^  though  at  a  dizzy  height  above  the 
ground ;  and  it  was  like  an  old  and  trite  touch  of  ro- 
mance, to  ace  how  the  wee<l.s  sprouted  on  the  many 
hearth-stones  and  aspired  under  the  cliimney-flues,  as 
if  in  ennilation  of  tlic  long-oxtinguishe<l  flame.  It 
was  very  mournfid,  very  beautiful,  very  delightful, 
too,  to  see  how  Nature  takes  back  the  palace,  now  that 
kings  have  done  witli  it,  and  adopts  it  as  a  part  of  her 
great  ganlen. 

On  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  we  found  the  roofless 
chamber  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scot*  wjis  bom,  and 
in  the  same  range  the  bedchamber  that  was  occupied 
by  several  of  the  Scottish  Jameses ;  and  in  one  comer 
of  the  latter  apartment  there  is  a  narrow,  winding 
staircase,  down  which  I  groped,  expecting  to  find  a 
door,  either  into  the  enclosed  quadrangle  or  to  the 
outside  of  the  palace.  But  it  ends  in  nothing,  unless 
it  l>e  a  dungeon  ;  and  one  does  Tiot  well  see  why  the 
bedchamber  of  the  king  shoidd  be  so  convenient  to  a 
dungeon.  It  is  said  that  King  James  III.  once  es- 
caped down  this  secret  stair,  and  lay  concealed  from 
some  conspirators  who  had  entered  his  chamber  to 
murder  him.  This  range  of  apartments  is  terminated, 
like  the  other  sides  of  the  palace,  by  a  circular  tower 
enclosing  a  staircase,  up  which  we  mounted,  winding 
round  and  round,  and  emerging  at  various  heights, 
until  at  last  we  found  ourselves  at  the  very  topmost 
point  of  the  edifice ;  and  here  thei-e  is  a  small  pepper- 
box of  a  tiu*ret,  almost  as  entire  as  when  the  stones 
were  first  laid.  It  is  called  Queen  Margaret's  bower, 
and  looks  forth  on  a  lovely  prospect  of  mountain  and 
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plain,  and  on  the  old  red  roofs  of  Linlithgow  town, 
and  on  the  little  loch  that  lies  within  the  palace  grounds. 
The  cold  north-wind  blew  chill  upon  us  through  the 
empty  window-frames,  which  very  likely  were  never 
glazed ;  but  it  must  be  a  delightful  nook  in  a  calmer 
and  wanner  summer  evening. 

Descending  from  this  high  perch,  we  walked  along 
ledges  and  through  arched  corridors,  and  stood,  con- 
templative, in  the  dampness  of  the  banqueting-hall, 
and  sat  down  on  the  seats  that  still  occupy  the  em- 
brasiures  of  the  deep  windows.  In  one  of  the  rooms, 
the  sculpture  of  a  huge  fireplace  has  recently  been 
imitated  and  restored,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
the  richness  of  the  adornments  must  have  been  when 
the  building  was  perfect.  We  burrowed  down,  too,  a 
little  way,  in  the  direction  of  the  cells,  where  prison- 
ers used  to  be  confined ;  but  tliesc  were  too  ugly  and 
too  impenetrably  dark  to  tempt  us  far.  One  vault, 
exactly  beneath  a  queen's  very  bedchamber,  was  des- 
ignated as  a  prison.  I  should  think  bad  dreams 
would  liave  winged  up,  and  made  her  pillow  an  un- 
comfortable one. 

There  seems  to  be  no  certain  record  as  respects  the 
date  of  tliis  i)alace,  excej)t  that  the  most  recent  part 
was  built  by  James  I.,  of  England,  and  boars  the  fig- 
ures 1G20  on  its  central  tower.  In  this  pait  were  the 
kitchens  and  other  domestic  offices.  In  llobert  Brace's 
time  there  was  a  castle  here,  instead  of  a  palace,  and 
an  ancestor  of  our  friend  Bcnnocli  was  the  means  of 
taking  it  from  the  English  by  a  stratagem  in  which 
valor  went  halves.  Four  centuries  afterwards,  it  was 
a  royal  residence,  and  might  still  liave  been  nomi- 
nally so,  luid  not  Ilawley's  dragoons  lighted  their  fures 
on  the  floors  of  the  magnificent  rooms;  but,  on  the 
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whole,  I  think  it  more  valuable  afi  a  ruin  than  if  it 
were  still  iMU-fect.  Stwtlautl,  and  the  world,  needs 
only  one  Ilolyrood  ;  and  Liulitligow,  wei^e  it  still  a 
perfect  palate,  must  have  been  second  in  interest  to 
that,  from  its  lack  of  association  with  historic  events 
so  grand  and  striking. 

After  tea  we  took  another  walk,  and  this  time  went 
alono;  the  High  Street-,  in  quest  of  the  house  whence 
Bothwellhaujjh  fired  the  shot  tliat  killed  the  Regent 
Murray.  It  has  iH^en  taken  down,  however;  or,  if 
any  part  of  it  remain,  it  has  l>een  built  into  and  inoor- 
porated  with  a  small  house  of  dark  stone  which  forms 
one  range  with  two  others  that  stand  a  few  feet  back 
from  the  general  line  of  the  street.  It  is  as  mean- 
looking  and  commonplace  an  edifice  as  is  anywhere  to 
be  seen,  and  is  now  occupied  by  one  Steele,  a  tailor. 
We  went  umrer  a  stpian*  an-h  (if  an  arch  can  be 
square),  that  goes  quite  throiigh  tlie  house,  and  found 
ourselve8»in  a  little  court ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  iden- 
tify anything  as  connected  with  the  historic  event,  so 
we  did  but  ghince  about  us,  and  returned  into  the 
street.  It  is  here  narrow,  and  as  Botlnvcllhaugh  stood 
in  a  projecting  gallt^-y,  the  Regent  nnist  have  Ix'cn 
within  a  few  yanb  of  the  muzzle  of  his  carbine.  The 
street  looks  as  old  as  any  that  I  liave  seen,  except, 
perhaps  a  vista  here  and  there  in  Chester.  —  the  houses 
all  of  stone,  many  of  Iheni  tall,  with  notclied  gables, 
and  with  stone  staircases  going  up  outside,  the  steps 
much  woni  by  feet  now  dust;  a  [wrvading  ugliness, 
which  yet  does  not  fail  to  be  picturesque ;  a  general 
filth  and  evil  odor  of  gutters  and  people,  suggesting 
sorrowfid  ideas  of  what  tlie  inner  houses  nuist  ho  when 
the  outside  looks  and  smells  so  badly ;  and,  finally,  a 
great  rabble  of  the  inhabitants,  talking,  idling,  sport- 
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ing,  staring  about  their  own  thresbolds  and  those  of 
dram-shops,  the  town  being  most  alive  in  the  long 
twilight  of  the  siuniuer  evening.  There  was  nothing 
uncivil  in  the  deportment  of  these  dirty  people,  old  or 
young ;  but  they  did  stare  at  us  most  mmiereif  ully. 

We  walked  very  late,  entering,  after  all  that  we 
had  seen,  into  the  palace  grounds,  and  skirting  along 
Linlithgow  Loch,  which  would  be  very  beautiful  if  its 
banks  were  made  shadowy  with  trees,  instead  of  being 
almost  bare.  We  viewed  the  palace  on  the  outside, 
too,  and  saw  wliat  had  once  been  the  principal  en- 
trance, but  now  looked  like  an  arched  window,  pretty 
high  in  the  wall ;  for  it  had  not  been  accessible  except 
by  a  drawbridge.  I  might  write  pages  in  telling  how 
venerable  the  ruin  looked,  as  the  twilight  fell  deeper 
and  deeiMn*  around  it ;  but  we  liave  liad  enough  of 
Linlitligow,  esjwcially  as  there  have  been  so  many  old 
palaces  and  old  towns  to  write  about,  and  there  will 
still  be  more.  We  left  Linlithgow  early  this  morn- 
ing, and  reached  Edinburgli  in  half  an  hour.  To- 
morrow I  sup]>ose  1  shall  try  to  set  down  what  I  see ; 
at  least  some  points  of  it. 

July  dth.  —  Arriving  at 

EDINBURGH, 

and  acting  under  advice  of  the  cabman,  we  drove  to 
Adilison's  Ahua  Hotel,  which  we  find  to  be  in  Prince's 
Street,  liaving  Scott's  monument  a  few  hundred  yards 
btdow,  and  the  C-astle  Hill  about  as  much  above. 

The  E<linburgh  jwiople  seem  to  be  accustomed  to 
climb  momitains  within  their  own  houses ;  so  we  had 
to  mount  several  staircases  before  we  reached  our  par- 
lor, which  is  a  very  good  one,  and  commands  a  beauti- 
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ful  view  of  Prince's  Street,  and  of  the  picturesque  old 
town,  and  the  valley  between,  and  of  the  castle  on  it« 
hill. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  castle,  which  we  reachetl 
by  going  across  the  causeway  that  bridj^es  the  valley, 
and  has  some  edifices  of  Grecian  architecture  on  it» 
contrasting  stranj^cly  with  the  nondescript  ugliness  of 
the  old  town,  into  which  we  immediately  pass.  As 
this  is  my  second  visit  to  Edinburgh,  1  sui-ely  need 
not  dwell  upon  describing  it  at  such  length  as  if  I  had 
never  been  here  before.  After  climbing  up  through 
various  wards  of  the  castle  to  the  topmont  baitery, 
where  Mons  Meg  holds  her  station,  looking  like  an  im- 
couth  dragon,  — with  a  pile  of  huge  stone  balls  l>oside 
her  for  e)^ii^  —  we  found  that  we  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  Queen  Mary's  apartments,  nor  to  the  crown- 
room,  till  twelve  o'clock ;  moreover,  that  there  was 
no  admittance  to  the  crown-room  without  tickets  from 
the  crown-office,  in  Parliament  Square.     There  being 

no  lielp  for  it,  I  left  my  wife  and  J to  wander 

tlu'ough  the  fortress,  and  came  down  through  High 
Street  in  quest  of  Parliament  Square,  w^hich  I  found 
after  many  inquiries  of  policemen,  and  after  first  go- 
ing to  the  Justiciary  Court,  where  there  was  a  great 
throng  endeavoring  to  get  in ;  for  the  trial  of  Miss 
Smith  for  the  murder  of  her  lover  is  causing  great 
excitement  just  now.     There  was  no  difficulty  made 

about  the  tickets,   and,  returning,  found  S and 

J ;  but  J grew  tired  of  waiting,  and  set  out 

to  return  to  our  hotel,  through  the  great  strange  city, 
all  by  himself.  Through  means  of  an  attendant,  we 
were  admitted  into  Queen  Margaret's  little  chapel,  on 
the  top  of  the  rock  ;  and  then  we  sat  down,  in  such 
shelter  as  there  was,  to  avoid  the  keen  wind,  blowing 
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through  the  embrasures  of  the  rampArtfi,  and  % 

as  patiently  iis  wu  could.  { 

Twelve  oV*lock  canie,  and  we  went  into  the  4 
room,  Mith  a  throug  of  other  visitors,  —  ao  mam 
they  could  only  be  ailmitted  in  separate  graups,^ 
Regalia  of  Scotland  lie  on  a  circular  table  witJi^ 
iron  railing,  round  and  round  which  the  visitoni 
gazing  with  all  their  eyes.  The  room  was  dark,! 
ever,  except  for  the  dim  twinkle  of  a  candle  oij 
light ;  and  the  regalia  did  not  show  to  any  advad 
though  there  are  some  rich  jewels,  set  in  their  aq 
gold*  The  articles  eousist  of  a  two-handed  swords 
a  hilt  and  scabbard  of  gold,  ornamented  with  m 
and  a  mace,  vAih  a  silver  handle,  all  very  beaulj 
made ;  besides  the  golden  collar  and  jewelled  batl 
the  Garter,  and  something  else  which  1  forget.  \ 
they  keep  this  room  so  dark  I  cannot  tell :  but  ili 
poor  show,  and  gives  the  spectator  an  idea  of  thei 
erty  of  Scotland,  and  the  minuteness  of  her  ^ 
eignty,  which  I  had  not  gathered  from  her  ro^'ml] 
aces.  I 

Thenoe  we  went  into  Queen  Mary's  room^  and! 
that  beautiful  portrait  —  that  very  queen  and  \ 
woman  —  witli  which  I  was  so  much  impressed  al 
last  visit  It  is  wonderful  that  this  picture  dooi 
drive  all  tlje  other  jwrtraits  of  Mary  out  of  the  I 
whatever  may  l>e  the  comparative  pi'oofs  of  theitf 
theuticity.  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  this  one) 
cept  that  it  is  a  copy  by  Sir  AV'illiam  Gordon  of  i^{ 
ture  by  an  Italian,  preserved  at  Duni*obin  Castle,  j 
After  seeing  wliat  the  castle  had  to  show,  whiq 
but  little  except  itself,  its  rocks,  and  its  old  dwelH 
of  princes,  and  prisoners,  we  came  down  through] 
High  Street,  inquiring  for  John  Knox's  house.     | 
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a  stninge-looking  edifice,  with  gables  on  high,  project- 
ing far,  and  some  scidpture,  and  inscriptions  referring 
to  Knox.  There  is  a  tobacconist's  aliop  in  the  l^ase- 
ment  story,  where  I  learned  that  the  house  used  to 
be  shown  to  visitors  till  witliin  tliree  luuntlis,  but  it 
is  now  closed,  for  some  reason  or  other.  Thence  we 
crossed  a  bridge  into  the  new  town,  and  came  back 
through  Prince's  Street  to  the  hotel,  and  had  a  good 
dinner,  as  preparatory  to  fresh  wearinesses  ;  for  there 
is  no  other  weariness  at  all  to  be  compared  to  tliat  of 
sight- seeing. 

In  mid  afternoon  we  took  a  cab  and  drove  to  Holy- 
rood  Palace,  which  I  have  already  described,  as  well 
as  the  chapel,  and  do  not  mean  to  meddle  with  cither 
of  them  again.  We  looked  at  our  faces  in  the  old 
mirrors  that  Queen  Mary  brought  from  France  with 
her,  and  which  had  often  reflected  her  own  lovely  face 
and  figure ;  and  1  went  up  the  winding  stair  through 
which  the  conspiratoi*s  ascended.  Tliis,  I  think,  was 
not  accessible  at  my  former  visit.  Before  leaving  the 
palace,  one  of  the  attendants  advised  us  to  see  some 
pictures  in  the  a]>artments  occupied  by  the  Marquis  ol 
Breadalbane  daring  the  queen's  residence  hcrp.  We 
found  some  fine  old  portraits  and  other  paintings  by 
Vandyke,  Sir  Peter  Ijcly,  Sir  Godfrey  Kncller,  and  a 
strange  hea<^i  by  Rubens,  amid  all  which  I  walked  wear- 
ily, wishing  that  thci-e  were  nothing  worth  looking  at 
in  the  whole  world.  My  wife  diifers  altogether  from 
me  in  this  matter ;  .  .  .  but  we  agreed,  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  being  tired  to  death.  Just  as  we  got  tlirough 
with  the  pictures,  I  became  convinced  of  what  I  had 
been  dimly  stispecting  all  the  while,  namely,  that  at 
my  last  visit  to  the  palace  I  had  seen  these  selfsame 
pictures,  and  listened  to  the   selfsame  woman's  civil 
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ansvera,  in  just  the  selfsame  miserable  wi 
mood. 

We  left  the  palace,  and  toiled  up  through  tJie 
Cauongate,  looking  vainly  for  a  fly,  and  eiujdo^-ing 
time,  as  well  as  we  could,  in  looking  at  the  squalid 
mob  of   Edinburgh,  and   peeping  down   tlie  horrible 
vistas  of  the  closes,  which  were  swarming  with  dirtj 
life,  as  some  moiddyand  half-tleoayed  substance  niij 
swarm  with  inseetn,  —  vistas  down  alleys  where 
sorrow,  j)overtj%  drunkenness,  all  manner  of  som 
and  sordid   earthly  circumstances,    had    imbned   th« 
stone,  brick,  and  wood  of  the  habitations  for  himdivds 
of  years.     And  such  a  multitude  of  children  too ;  that 
was  a  most  stnking  feature. 

After  tea  I  went  down  into  the  valley  between 
old  town  and  the  new,  which  is  now  laid  out  as 
ornamental  garden,  with  grass,  shrubbery,  flow 
gravelled  walks,  and  frequent  seats.  Here  the 
was  setting,  and  gilded  the  old  town  with  it«  p; 
rays,  making  it  absolutely  the  most  picturesque  soeM 
possible  to  be  seen.  The  mass  of  tall,  ancient  honsesi 
heajxHl  densely  together,  looked  like  a  Gothic  dream; 
for  there  seemed  to  be  towers  and  all  sort^  of  stately 
architecture,  and  spires  ascended  out  of  the  mass ; 
and  above  the  whole  was  tlie  castle,  with  a  diadem  of 
gold  on  its  topmost  turret.  It  wanted  less  than 
quarter  of  nine  when  the  last  gleam  faded  from  the 
windows  of  the  old  town,  and  left  the  crowd  of  build- 
ings dim  and  indistingiushable,  to  reapjiear  on  the 
morrow  in  squalor,  lifting  their  meanness  skyward, 
the  homo  of  layer  upon  layer  of  unfortunate  human- 
ity. The  change  symlwlized  the  difference  between 
poct*s  imagination  of  life  in  the  past  —  or  in  a  state 
which  he  looks  at  through  a  colored  and  illuminai' 
medium  —  and  the  sad  reality. 
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This  morning  we  took  a  cab,  and  set  forth  between 
ten  and  eleven  to  see  Edinburgh  and  its  environs ; 
driWng  past  the  University,  and  otiier  noticeable  ob- 
jects in  the  old  town,  and  thence  ont  to  Arthur's  Seat. 
Salisbury  Crags  are  a  very  singular  feature  of  the  out- 
skirts. From  the  heights,  beneath  Arthur's  Seat,  we 
had  a  fine  prospect  of  the  sea,  with  Leith  and  Porto- 
bello  in  the  iHstiinee,  and  of  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  In  the  course  of  our  drive  our  cabman 
pointed  out  Dumbiedikea'  house  ;  also  the  cottage  of 
Jeauie  Deans,  —  at  least,  the  spot  where  it  formerly 
stood ;  and  Muschat*s  Cairn,  of  which  a  small  heap  of 
stones  is  yet  remaining.  Near  this  latter  object  are 
the  ruins  of  St.  Anthony's  Cha]>el,  a  roofless  gable, 
and  other  remains,  standing  on  the  abrupt  hill-side. 
We  drove  homeward  past  a  pai-ade-ground  on  which  a 
body  of  cavalry  was  exercising,  and  we  met  a  company 
of  infantry  on  tlieir  route  tiiither.  Then  we  drove 
near  Calton  Hill,  which  seems  to  be  not  a  burial- 
ground,  although  the  site  of  stately  monuments.  In 
fine,  we  passed  through  the  Grass-Market,  where  we 
saw  the  cross  in  the  pavement  in  the  sti-eet,  marking 
the  spot,  a.s  I  recorded  before,  where  Portetuis  was  ex- 
ecuted. Thence  we  passed  thi*ongh  the  Cowgate,  all 
the  latter  part  of  cur  drive  being  amongst  the  tall, 
quaint  edifices  of  the  old  town,  alike  venerable  and 
squalid.  Fi-om  tlie  Grass-Market  the  rock  of  the  cas- 
tle looks  more  precipitous  than  a.s  we  had  hitherto 
seen  it,  and  its  prinons,  palaces,  and  barracks  ap2>roach 
close  to  its  hea<llong  verge,  and  form  one  steep  line 
with  its  descent.  We  drove  quite  round  tlie  Castle 
Hill,  and  returned  down  Prince's  Street  to  our  hotel. 
There  can  be  no  other  city  in  the  world  that  affords 
more  splendid  scenery,  both  natui'al  and  architectiu*al, 
than  Edinburgh, 
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Then  we  vent  to  St  Giles's  CathedraL  wluch  I 
shall  not  tlescribe,  it  Laving  been  kirkifitHl  into  three 
interior  divisions  by  the  Covenanters  ;  and   I  left  aj 

wife  to  take  drawings,  while   J and  I  went  to 

Short*9  Observatory,  near  tlie  entn-auoe  of  the  Ctftle. 
Here  wc  saw  a  camera-obscura,  which  brought  befon 
us,  without  onr  stirring  a  step^  almost  all  the  strik- 
ing objects  which  we  had  been  wandering  to  and  bo 
to  see.  We  also  saw  the  mites  in  cheese,  giganti- 
cally magniiied  by  a  solar  microscope ;  likewise  somt 

dioramic  views,  with  all  which  J was  njightilj 

pleased,  and  for  myself,  being  tired  to  death  of  i^iglits, 
I  would  as  lief  see  them  as  anything  else.  We  foond, 
on  calling  for  manuna  at  8t  Gileses,  that  she  had 
gone  away  ;  but  she  ivjointnl  us  between  four  and  (1x9 
oVlock  at  our  hotel,  where  the  next  thing  we  did  was 
to  dine.  Again  after  dinner  we  walked  out,  looking 
at  the  shop -windows  of  jewellers,  where  omamento 
made  of  cairngorm  {>ebbles  are  the  most  peculiar  at- 
traction.     As  it  was  oui*  wedding-day,  .   .  ,   1  gave 


S  a  golden  and  amethyst-bodied  caimgomi  beetle 

with  a  ruby  head  ;  and  after  sitting  awhile  in  Prini*e*s 
Street  Gardens,  we  came  home. 


J'uly  10th.  —  Last  evening  I  walked  round  the  cas* 
tie  rock,  and  thixiugh  the  Grass-Markets  where  I  stood 
on  the  inkid  cross  in  the  pavement,  thence  down  the 
High  Street  beyond  John  Knox's  house.  The  throng 
in  that  part  of  the  town  was  very  great.  There  is  a 
strange  fascination  in  these  old  streets,  and  in  the 
peeps  down  the  closes ;  but  it  doubtless  woidd  lie  a 
great  blessing  were  a  fire  to  sweep  through  the  whole 
of  ancient  Edinburgh.  This  system  of  liWug  on  flats^ 
up  to  1  know  not  what  story,  must  be  most  unfavora^ 
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ble  to  cleanliness,  since  they  have  to  fetch  their  water 
all  that  distance  towards  heaven,  and  how  they  get  rid 
of  their  rubbish  is  best  known  to  themselves. 

My  wife  has  gone  to  Roslin  this  morning,  and  since 

her  departure  it  hovs  been  drizzly,  so  that  J and 

I,  after  a  walls  through  the  new  part  of  the  town,  are 
imprisoned  in  our  parlor  with  little  resource  except  to 
look  across  the  valley  to  the  castle,  where  Mons  Meg 
is  plainly  visible  on  the  upper  platform,  and  the  lower 
ramparts,  zigzagging  about  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
which  nearly  in  front  of  us  is  concealed  or  softened  by 
a  great  deal  of  shrubbery,  but  farther  off  descends 
steeply  down  to  th(^  grass  below.  Somewhere  on  this 
side  of  the  rock  was  the  point  where  Claverhouse,  on 
quitting  Edinburgh  before  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie, 
clambered  up  to  hold  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Gordon.  What  au  excellcut  thing  it  is  to  have  such 
Striking  and  indestructible  landmarks  and  time-marks 
that  they  serve  to  affix  historical  incidents  to,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  nail  down  the  Past  for  the  benefit  of 
all  future  ages  I 

The  old  town  of  Edinburgh  appears  to  be  situated, 
in  its  densest  part,  on  the  broad  buck  of  a  ridge, 
which  rises  gradually  to  its  termination  in  tlae  precip- 
itous rock,  on  wluch  stands  the  castle.  Between  the 
old  town  and  the  now  is  the  valley,  which  runs  along 
at  the  base  of  this  ridge,  and  which,  in  its  natural 
state,  wa.H  probably  rough  and  broken,  like  any  moun- 
tain gorge.  The  lower  part  of  tlie  valley,  adjacent  to 
the  Canongatc,  is  now  a  bro:id  hollow  space,  fitted  up 
with  dwellings,  shops,  or  manufactories ;  the  next  por- 
tion, between  two  bridges,  is  converted  into  an  orna- 
mental garden  free  to  the  public,  and  contains  Scott's 
beautiful  monument,  —  a  canopy  of  Gothic  arches  and 
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a  fantastic  spire,  beneath  which  he  sits,  thoughtful 
and  observant  of  what  passes  in  the  contiguous  street ; 
the  third  portion  of  the  valley,  above  the  last  bridge, 
is  another  ornamental  garden,  open  only  to  thoee  who 
have  pass-keys.  It  is  an  admirable  garden,  with  a 
great  variety  of  surface,  and  extends  far  round  the 
castle  rock,  with  paths  that  lead  up  to  its  very  base, 
among  leafy  depths  of  shrubbery,  and  winds  beneath 

the  sheer,  black  precipice.     J and  I  walked  there 

this  forenoon,  and  took  refuge  from  a  shower  beneath 
an  overhanging  jut  of  the  rock,  where  a  bench  had 
been  plaeoil,  and  where  a  curtain  of  hanging  ivy 
helped  to  shelter  us.  On  our  return  to  the  hotel,  we 
found  nuunma  just  alighting  from  a  cab.  She  had 
had  very  bad  fortune  in  her  excursion  to  Roslin,  hav- 
ing had  to  walk  a  long  distance  to  the  chapel,  and  be- 
ing caught  in  the  niiu  ;  and,  after  all,  she  could  only 
spend  seven  minutes  in  viewing  the  beautiful  Roslin 
architecture. 

MELROSE. 

July  Wth. — We  left  Edinburgh,  where  we  had 
found  Addison's,  87  Princess  Street,  the  most  com- 
fortable hotel  in  Great  Britain,  and  went  to  Melrose, 
where  wc  put  up  at  the  (leorge.  This  is  all  travelled 
ground  witli  me,  ho  that  I  need  not  much  perplex  my- 
self witli  further  description,  especially  as  it  is  impos- 
sible, by  any  i*e])etition  of  attem]>ts,  to  describe  Mel- 
rose Al)b(?y.  We  went  thither  immediately  after  tea, 
and  were  shown  over  the  ruins  by  a  very  delectable 
ol<l  Scott^hinun,  incomparably  tiic  best  guide  I  ever  met 
witli.  I  think  he  must  take  pains  to  s^ieak  the  Scotch 
dialect,  he  does  it  with  such  piuigent  felicity  and  effect, 
and  it  gives  a  flavor  to  everything  he  says  like  the 
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iDustnTd  and  vine^r  in  a  salad.  This  is  not  tho  man 
I  saw  when  here  before.  The  Scotvh  dialect  is  still,  in 
a  greater  or  leas  dea;ree,  universally  prevalent  in  Scot- 
lantU  iniwmuch  that  we  generaUy  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  answers  to  our  questions,  though  inore^ 
I  thinks  from  the  unusual  intonation  than  either  from 
strange  words  or  pronunciation.  But  tlus  old  man, 
though  he  si>oke  the  most  immitiguted  Scotch,  was 
perfectly  intelligible,  —  perhaps  because  his  speech  so 
well  accorded  with  the  classic  standard  of  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels.  Moreover,  he  is  thorougldy  acquainted 
with  the  Abbey,  stoue  by  stone ;  and  it  waa  curious  to 
see  him,  as  we  walked  among  its  aLsles,  and  over  the 
grass  beneath  its  i-ooflesa  portions,  pick  up  the  with- 
ere-d  leaves  that  had  fallen  there,  and  do  other  such 
little  things,  a8  a  good  housewife  might  do  to  a  parlor. 
I  have  met  with  two  or  tlu-ee  instances  where  the  guar- 
dian of  an  old  e<lifiee  seemed  really  to  love  it,  and  this 
was  one,  although  the  old  man  evidently  had  a  Scotch 
Covenanter's  contempt  aud  dislike  of  the  faith  that 
founded  the  Abbey.  He  repeated  King  David's  dic- 
tum that  King  David  the  First  was  "  a  sair  saint  for 
the  crown,"  as  bestowing  so  much  wealth  on  religious 
edifices  ;  but  really,  unless  it  be  Walter  Scott,  I  know 
not  any  Seot(*hnian  who  has  done  so  much  for  his  coun- 
try as  this  same  St.  David.  As  the  founder  of  Mel- 
rose aud  many  otlier  beautiful  chiu'cht^s  aud  abbeys,  he 
left  magnificent  specimens  of  the  only  kind  of  poetry 
which  the  age  knew  how  to  produce ;  aud  die  world  is 
the  better  for  him  to  tliis  day,  —  which  is  more,  I  be- 
lieve, than  can  be  said  of  any  hero  or  statesman  in 
Scottish  annals. 

We  went  all  over  the  ruins,  of  course,  and  saw  tho 
marble  stone  of  King  Alexander,  and  the  spot  whei'e 
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Bnicc's  hpArt  is  said  to  be  buried,  and  tbe  slab 
Miehael  Scott,  vritb  the  crosfi  eDg^ved  u]K>n  it ; 
the  exquiaitoly  sculptured  kail-lcAves,  and  other  it 
age  and  floweiv^  with  which  the  Gothic  artists 
wreathed  this  editice,  besto^^ing  more  minute  i 
faithful  labor  than  an  artist  of  these  dj^  would 
on  the  most  delicate  piece  of  cabiuct-work.  We 
away  sooner  than  we  wished,  but  we  hoped  to  retuia' 
thitlier  this  momiDg ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  cherish  a 
presentiment  that  this  will  not  be   our   last   visit  to 

Scotland  and  Melrose.  .  .  .  J and  I  then  walked 

to  the  Tweed,  where  we  saw  two  or  three  people  an- 
gling, with  nake<l  legs,  or  trousers  turned  up,  and  wad- 
ing among  the  rude  stones  that  miihe  something  Hki 
a  dam  over  the  wide  and  brawling  stream.     I  did 

observe  that  they  caught  any  fish,  but  J was 

fascinated  with  the  s}>ectac]e  that  he  puUed  out 
poor  little  fishing-line,  and  wished  to  try  hia  chaaeo 
forthwith.     I  never  saw  tlie  angler's  instinct  stronger 
in  anybod)'.     "We  walked  across  the  foot-bridge  that 

here  spans  the  Twee<l ;  and  J observetl  that  he  di 

not  see  how  William  of  Deloraine  could  have  found 
much  difBculty  in  swimming  his  hoi*se  across  so  sh 
low  a  river.     Neither  do  L    It  now  began  to  sprinkli 
and  we  hastened  back  to  the  hotel. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  morning ;  but  we  started  un- 
mediately  after  breakfast  for 
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which  is  but  about  three  miles  distant.     The  country 
between  Melrose  and  that  place   is  not  in  the   least 
beautiful,  nor  very  noteworthy,  —  one  or  two  old  ir-     i\ 
regular  villages  ;  one  tower  that  looks  principally  do-^| 
mestic,  yet  partly  warlike,  and  seems  to  be  of  some  an- 
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tiquity;  and  an  undulation,  or  rounded  hilly  surface 
of  the  landscape,  sometimes  affording  wide  vistas  be- 
tween the  slopes.  These  hills,  which,  I  suppose,  are 
some  of  thcin  on  the  Abbotaford  estate,  are  partly  cov- 
ered with  woods,  but  of  Scotch  fii*,  or  some  tree  of 
that  species,  which  creates  no  softened  undulatiou,  but 
►verspreads  the  hill  like  a  tightly  fitting  wig.  It  is  a 
dd,  dreary,  disheartening  neighborliuod,  that  of  Ab- 
,l>otsford  ;  at  least,  it  has  appeared  so  to  me  at  both  of 
iiny  visits,  —  one  of  which  was  on  a  bleak  and  windy 
;May  morning,  and  this  one  on  a  chill,  showery  mora- 
ing  of  midsiuamcr. 

The  entrance-way  to  the  house  is  somewhat  altered 
since  my  last  visit ;  and  we  now,  following  the  direction 
■of  a  painted  finger  on  the  wall,  went  round  to  a  side 
door  in  the  basement  story,  where  we  found  an  elderly 
man  waiting  as  if  in  exj>ectation  of  vasitors.  He  asked 
us  to  wi'ite  our  names  in  a  book,  and  told  us  that  the 
desk  on  the  leaf  of  which  it  lay  was  the  one  in  which 
Sir  Walter  £oun<l  the  forgotten  manuscript  of  VV^a- 
verley,  while  looking  for  some  fishing -tackle.  There 
was  another  desk  in  the  room,  whicli  liad  belonged 
to  the  Colonel  Gardiner  who  appears  iu  Waverley. 
The  first  apartment  into  which  our  guide  showed  us 
was  Sir  Walter's  study,  where  I  again  saw  his  clothes, 
and  remarked  how  the  sleeve  of  his  old  green  coat  was 
worn  at  the  cuff,  —  a  minute  circumstance  that  seemed 
to  bring  Sir  Walter  very  near  me.  Thence  into  the 
library;  thence  into  the  drawing-room,  whence,  me- 
thinks,  we  should  have  entered  the  dining-room,  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  as  being  the  room  where  he 
died.  But  this  room  seems  not  to  be  shown  now.  We 
'«aw  the  armory,  with  the  gim  of  Rob  Roy,  into  the  muz- 
^de  of  which  I  put  my  finger,  and  found  the  bore  very 
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lar^ ;  the  beautifully  wrought  pistol  of  ClaTerfaoutt. 
and  a  pair  of  pistols  that  Wlouged  to  Napolectn     ' 
sword  of  Montrose,  which  I  grasped,  and  drew  1. 
of  the  scabbard;  and  Queen  Mar^'^s  iron  jewel-K 
or  eight  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  high,  witxi  a  mi 
rounded  like  that  of  a  trunk,  and  much  corroded  witl 
rust.     There  is  no  use  in  making  a  catalogue  of  these 
ciunositiea.     The  feeling  in  visiting  Abbotfuford  is  not 
tiiat  of  awe  ;  it  is  little  more  than  goings  to  a  masema. 
I  do  abhor  tliia  mode  of  making  pilgruiiagee  to  tltf 
shrines  of  departed   great  men.     There   ia  oertaiDlT 
something  wTong  in  it,  for  it  seldom  or  never  prodoeci 
(in  me,  at  least)  the  right  feeling.    It  is  an  odd  iriith, 
too,  that  a  house  is  forever  after  spoiled  and  ruined  u 
a  home,  by  having  been  the  abode  of  a  great  maa. 
Ilia  spirit  haunts  it,  as  it  were,  with  a  malevolent  ef- 
fect, and  takes  hearth  and  hall  away  from  the  nomin^H 
possessors,  giving  all  the  world  the  right  to  enter  tL«l^| 
because  he  had  such  intimate  relataons  with  all  the 
world. 

We  had  intended  to  go  to  Drj* burgh  Abbej;  favt  ai 
the  weather  more  than  threatened  rain,  .  .  ,  we  gatie 
up  the  idea,  and  so  took  the  rail  for  Berwick,  after  one 
o'eloek.  On  our  road  we  passed  several  ruius  in  Scot- 
land, and  s<»uie  in  Eugbind,  —  one  old  castle  in  partic- 
ular, l)eautifidly  situated  beside  a  <leep-banked  stream. 
The  road  lies  for  many  miles  along  the  coast,  afford- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  German  Ocean,  whieh  was  now 
blue,  sunny,  and  breezy,  the  day  having  risen  out 
its  morning  sulks.     We  waited  an  hour  or  more 

Berwiek,  and  J an*l  I  tof»k  a  hjisty  walk  into  the 

to^n.     It  is  a  rough  and  rude  assemblage  of  mtbor 
houses,  some  of   whieh  are  thatche<L      Then 


mean 


seems  to  have  been  a  wall  about  the  town  at  a  former 
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period,  and  we  passed  through  one  of  the  gates. 
The  view  of  the  Hver  Tweed  here  is  very  fine,  both 
above  and  below  the  railway  bridge,  and  especially 
where  it  flows,  a  broad  tide,  and  between  high  banks, 
into  the  sea.  Thence  we  went  onward  along  the  coast, 
as  I  have  said,  pausing  a  few  moments  in  smoky  New- 
castle, and  reaching  Durham  about  eight  o^clock. 

DURII/VM. 

I  wandered  out  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  —  for 
the  dusk  comes  on  comparatively  early  sis  we  draw 
southward, — and  fomid  a  beautiful  and  shadowy  path 
along  the  river-side,  skirting  its  high  banks,  up  and 
adown  which  gi*ow  noble  cLns.  1  could  not  well  see, 
in  that  obscurity  of  twilight  boughs,  whither  I  was  go- 
ing, or  what  was  around  me ;  but  I  judged  that  the 
castle  or  catliedral,  or  l>ath,  crowned  the  highest  line 
of  the  shore,  and  that  I  was  walking  at  the  base  of 
their  walla.  There  was  a  pair  of  lovers  in  front  of 
me,  and  I  passed  two  or  three  oilier  tender  cou])les. 
The  walk  apjwared  to  go  on  interminably  by  the  river- 
side, through  the  same  sweet  sluuUtw  ;  but  I  turned 
and  found  ray  way  into  the  ciitbedral  close,  beneath 
an  ancient  archway,  whence,  issuing  again,  I  inquired 
my  way  to  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  where  wo  had  put  up. 


Items,  —  We  saw  the  Norham  Castle  of  Marmion, 
at  a  short  distance  from  tlie  station  of  the  same  name. 
Viewed  from  the  railway,  it  has  not  a  very  picturesque 
appearance,  —  a  high,  sqiuire  ruin  of  what  I  suppose 
was  the  keep.  —  At  Abbotsford,  treasured  u]>  in  a 
glass  case  in  the  drawing-room,  wei-e  memorials  of  Sir 
W^alter  Scott's  servants  aud  humble  friends,  —  for  in- 
stance, a  brass  snufiE-box  of  Tom  Piirdy,  —  there,  too, 
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among  precious  relics  of  iUustriouB  persons.  —  Jnlhs 
armory,  1  grasped  with  some  interest  the  sword  of 
Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  which  he  had  worn  in  the  PeDtn- 
sular  War,  Our  guide  said,  of  his  own  knowledge, 
that  ^*hc  was  a  very  funny  old  gentleman.*'  lie  died 
only  a  year  or  two  since. 

Julj/  11th,  —  The  morning  after  our  arrival  in  Dur- 
ham being  Sunday,  we  attended  service  in  the  cathe- 
dral. .  .  .  We  foiuul  a  tolerable  audience,  seated  oa 
benchea,  within  and  in  front  of  the  choir ;  and  people 
continually  strayed  in  and  out  of  the  sunny  church- 
yard, and  sat  down,  or  walked  softly  and  quietly  up 
and  down  the  side  aisle.  Sometimes,  too,  one  of  the 
vergers  would  come  in  with  a  handful  of  little  boys, 
whom  he  had  caught  playing  among  the  tombstones. 


DURHAM  CATHEDRAL 


titioa  ^M 


has  one  advantage  over  the  others  which  I  have 
there  being  no  organ-screen,  nor  any  sort  of  )>artitioa 
between  the  choir  and  nave  ;  so  that  we  saw  its  entire 
length,  nearly  five  hundred  feet,  in  one  vista.     The 
pillars  of  the  nave  are  immensely  tliick,  but  hardly  of 
proportionate  height,  and  they  support  the  round  Nop- 
man  arch  ;  nor  is  there,  as  far  as  I  rememl>er,  a  single  ^^ 
pointed  ai-ch  ia  the  cathedraL     The  eflFect  is  to  givefl 
the  edifice  an  air  of  heavy  grandeur.     It  seems  to 
have  been  bnilt  before  the  best  style  of  church  archi-  ^m 
tecture  had  established  itself ;  so  that  it  weighs  n]>oa  H 
the  soul,  instead  of  helping  it  to  aspire.     First,  there 
are  these    round  arches,   supported   by  gigantic  col- 
uimis  ;  then,  inmiodiately  above,  another  row  of  round 
arches,  behind  wliioh  is  the  usual  gallery  that  runs, 
as  it  were,  in  the  thickness  of  the  waLU  around  the 
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nave  of  the  cathedral ;  then,  above  all.  another  row  of 
round  arehcs,  enclosing  the  windows  of  the  clere-story. 
The  great  pillars  are  ornamented  in  various  waya,  — ■ 
some  with  a  great  spiral  groove  running  from  bottom 
to  top ;  others  with  two  spirals,  ascentling  in  different 
directions,  so  as  to  cross  over  one  another  ;  some  are 
fluted  or  channelled  straight  up  and  down ;  some  are 


wrought  with  chevrons,  like  those  on  the  sleeve  of  a 


police-inspector.  There  are  zigzag  cuttings  and  carv- 
ings, whiL'h  I  do  not  know  how  to  name  scientifically, 
round  the  arches  of  the  doors  and  windows ;  but  noth- 
ing that  seems  to  have  flowered  out  spontaneously,  as 
natm-al  incidents  of  a  grand  and  beautiful  design.  In 
the  nave,  between  the  colunms  of  the  side  aisles,  I  saw 
one  or  two  monuments,  .  .  . 

The  cathedral  service  is  very  long ;  and  though  the 
choral  part  of  it  is  pleasant  enough,  I  thought  it  not 
best  to  wait  for  the  sermon,  especially  as  it  would  liave 
been  quite  unintelligible,  so  remotely  aa  I  sat  in  the 
great  space.  So  I  left  my  seat,  and  after  strolling  up 
and  down  the  aisle  a  few  times,  sallied  forth  into  the 
churchyard.  On  the  cathedi*al  door  there  is  a  curious 
old  Icnoeker,  in  the  form  of  a  uionstrouB  face,  which 
was  pWed  there,  centiu-ies  ago,  for  the  benefit  of  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  who  used  to  be  entitled  to  sanctuary 
here.  The  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  being  huge,  is 
therefore  grand  ;  it  has  a  great  central  tower,  and  two 
at  tlie  wcstoni  end  ;  and  reposes  in  vast  and  heavy 
length,  without  the  midtitudo  of  niches,  and  crmn- 
bling  statues,  and  richness  of  detail,  that  make  the 
towers  and  fronts  of  some  cathedrals  so  endlessly  in- 
teresting. One  piece  of  sculpture  I  remember,  —  a 
carving  of  a  cow,  a  milkmaid,  and  a  monk,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  legend  that  the  site  of  the  cathedral  was, 


BU 


UKiam  xorB-BooK^s, 


Tbere  vereiMt 

CtlMftT  noD- 

of  «Ui&  kebd  agca,  bat  CB  doOT 
proved  to  be  WMlijr  «f  tbe 
I  obMvved  mm  M  mama  $^m,  bMvwtv  bif 

mitre  on  its  bead,  moid  mmj  perittps  bare  Loin  in  tlie 
of  the  I  aibadi  il  beloc«  oeeupyiiig  ito 
bed  aaoni:  tbe  gnn.  About  BHem  paon 
from  tbe  oeatnl  towvr,  and  within  its  shmdow,  I  fooed 
a  weatber-WB  slab  of  Barfafei  wtco  or  et^  ieek 
ngf  tbe  iflaenpCaon  on  wfaice  ratefcated  me  aoae- 
whmlL  It  was  to  tbe  memonr  of  Holiert  Dodsley,  tki 
beolnellcT.  Jobnioa^s  aoquaintanee,  who.  as  hie  tonb 
•tone  TBtber  lupewulioasly  av^ers,  bad  made  a  mneh 
better  figure  a«  an  aatbor  than  **  could  hare  been  es- 
peeted  in  his  rank  of  life."  Bat,  after  all,  it  is  meTi- 
table  that  a  man's  tombstone  should  look  down  oa 
him,  or,  at  all  events,  comport  itself  towards  him  ^  de 
bant  en  bas.'*  I  love  to  find  the  graves  of  men  con- 
nected with  literature.  They  interest  me  more,  even 
though  of  no  great  eminence,  than  those  of  pctaops 
far  more  illustrious  in  other  walks  of  life.  I  know 
not  whether  this  is  becaose  I  huppen  to  be  one  of  the 
litemry  kindre<l.,  or  because  all  men  feel  themadwa 
akin,  and  on  terms  of  intimacy,  with  those  whom  tber 
know,  or  might  have  known^  in  books.  I  rather  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  is  the  case. 
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My  wife  had  stayed  io  the  cathednil,  but  she  came 
out  at  the  eud  of  the  sennon,  and  told  me  of  two  little 
birds,  who  had  got  iuto  the  vast  interior,  and  were  in 
great  trouble  at  not  being  able  to  find  their  way  out 
again.  Thun,  two  wiugt^d  bouIs  may  often  have  been 
imprisoned  within  a  faith  of  heavy  ceremonials. 

We  went  round  the  editico,  anil,  passing  into  tlus 
close,  penetrated  through  an  arched  pafisage  into  the 
orypt,  which,  methought,  was  in  a  better  style  of  ar- 
chitecture than  tlio  nave  and  (?hoir.  At  one  end  sto4^ 
a  crowd  of  venerable  figures  leaning  against  the  wall, 
being  stone  images  of  l)ear<le<l  B^nta,  a}K»Htles,  patri- 
archs, kings,  —  personages  of  g^eat  dignitj',  at  all 
eveuta,  who  had  doubtless  occupied  conspicuous  niches 
in  and  about  the  cathedral  till  finally  imprisoned  in 
this  cellar.  I  looke*!  at  ever}*  one,  and  found  not  an 
entire  nose  among  them,  nor  quite  so  many  heads  as 
they  once  had« 

Thence  we  went  into  the  cloisters,  which  are  entire, 
but  not  jjaiticularly  interesting.  Indeed,  this  cathe- 
dral has  not  taken  hold  of  my  affections,  except  in 
one  aspect,  when  it  was  esLceedingly  grand  and  beau- 
tiful. 

After  looking  at  the  crypt  and  tlie  cloisters,  we  re- 
turned through  the  close  and  the  churchyard,  and  went 
back  to  the  hotel  through  a  path  by  die  river- side. 
This  is  the  same  dim  and  dusky  path  through  which 
I  wandered  the  night  before^  and  in  the  sunshine  it 
looked  quite  as  beautiful  as  I  knew  it  must,  —  a 
shadow  of  elm-trees  clothing  the  high  bank,  and  over- 
arching the  paths  above  and  below ;  some  of  the  elms 
growing  close  to  tlie  water-side,  and  flinging  up  their 
topmost  boughs  not  nearly  so  high  as  where  we  stood, 
antl  others  climbing  upward  and  upward,  till  our  way 
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wound  among  their  roots ;  while  through  the  foliage 
the  quiet  river  loitered  along,  with  this  lovely  sha^ 
on  both  its  lianks,  to  pass  through  the  c*>Jitre  of  the 
town.  The  stately  cathedral  rose  liigh  above  us,  and 
farther  onward,  in  a  line  with  it,  the  battlemented 
walla  of  the  old  Norman  castle,  gray  and  warlike, 
though  now  it  has  become  a  University,  This  de^ 
lightful  walk  terminates  at  an  old  bridge  in  the  heart 
of  the  town  ;  and  the  castle  hangs  immediately  over 
its  busiest  street.  On  this  bridge,  last  night,  in  thft 
embrasure,  or  just  over  tlie  pier,  where  there  is  a 
stone  seat,  T  saw  some  old  men  seated,  sraoking  their 
pipes  and  chatting.  In  my  judgment,  a  river  fiowing- 
through  the  centre  of  a  town,  and  Jiot  too  broad  to 
make  itself  familiar,  nor  too  swift,  but  idling  along,  as 
if  it  loved  bett4?r  to  stay  there  than  to  go^  is  the  pleas- 
antest  imaginable  piece  of  scenery  ;  so  transient  as  it 
is,  and  yet  enduring,  — just  the  same  from  life's  end 
to  life's  end  ;  and  this  river  Wear,  with  its  sylvan 
wildness,  and  yet  so  awc^'t  and  placable,  is  the  best  of 
all  little  rivers,  —  not  that  it  is  so  very  small,  but  with 
a  bosom  broad  enough  to  be  crossed  by  a  three-arched 
bridge.  Just  above  the  cathedi'al  there  is  a  mill  upon 
its  shore,  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  the  Abbey. 

We  went  homeward  throngli  the  market-place  and 
one  or  two  narrow  streets  ;  for  the  town  has  the  irreg- 
ularity of  all  ancient  settlements,  and^  moreover,  un- 
dulates upward  and  downward,  and  is  also  made  more 
unintelligible  to  a  stranger,  in  its  points  and  bearings, 
by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river. 

After  dinner  J and  I  walked  along  the  bank 

opposite  to  tliat  on  which  the  cathedral  stands,  and 
found  the  paths  there  equally  delightful  with  those 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.     We  went  on- 
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ward,  while  the  river  gleamed  through  the  foliage  be- 
neath 113,  and  passed  so  far  beyond  the  cathedral  that 
we  began  to  think  we  were  getting  into  the  country, 
and  that  it  wa.s  tinie  to  return  ;  when  aU  at  once  wo 
saw  a  bridge  before  ns,  and  beyond  that,  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Wear,  the  cathedral  itself  I  The 
stream  had  matle  a  circuit  without  our  knowing  it. 
We  paused  upon  the  bridge,  and  admired  and  won- 
dered at  the  l>eaiity  and  glory  of  the  scene,  with  those 
vast,  ancient  towers  rising  out  of  the  green  shade,  and 
looking  as  if  they  were  based  upon  it.  The  situation 
of  Durham  Cathedral  is  certainly  a  noble  one,  finer 
even  tliau  that  of  Lincoln,  though  the  latter  stands 
even  at  a  more  lordly  height  ai)ove  the  town.  But  as 
I  saw  it  then,  it  was  grand,  venerable,  and  sweet,  all 
at  once ;  and  I  never  saw  so  lovely  and  magnificent  a 
st^ne,  nor,  being  content  with  tliis,  do  I  care  to  see  a 
better.  The  c^istle  beyond  came  also  into  the  view, 
and  the  whole  picture  was  mirrored  in  the  tranquil 
stream  below.  And  so,  crossing  the  bridge,  the  path 
led  us  back  through  many  a  bower  of  hollow  shade  ; 
and  we  then  quitted  the  hotel,  and  took  the  rail  for 


YORK, 

where  we  arrived  at  about  half  past  nine.  We  put 
up  at  the  Black  Swan,  with  which  we  had  already 
made  acquaintance  at  our  previous  risit  to  York.  It 
ifi  a  very  ancient  hotel ;  for  in  the  cofiPee-room  I  saw 
on  the  wall  an  old  printed  advertisement,  announcing 
tliat  a  stage-coach  would  leave  the  Black  Swan  in 
London,  and  arrive  at  the  Black  Swan  in  York,  with 
God's  permission,  in  four  days.  The  date  was  1706  ; 
and  still,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Black 
Swan  receives  travellers  in  Coney  Street.    It  is  a  very 
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good  hotel,  and  was  much  thronged  with  giiests  wiien 
we  arrived,  as  the  Sessions  come  on  tliis  week.  We 
found  a  very  Kuiart  waiter,  whose  English  facoltitt 
have  been  brightened  bj  a  residence  of  several  yem 
in  America. 

In  the  morning,  before  breakfast,  I  strolled  oot» 
and  walked  round  the  cathedral,  passing*  on  my  wxr 
tlie  sheriff's  javelin-men«  in  long  gowns  of  faded  pur- 
ple embroidered  ^ith  gold,  carrying  halberds  in  Uxor 
hands ;  also  a  gentleman  in  a  cocked  hat,  gold-Luv, 
and  breeches,  who  no  doubt,  had  something  to  do  witfa 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Sessions.  I  saw,  too,  a  proces- 
sion of  a  good  many  old  cabs  and  other  caniageft, 
BUed  with  people,  and  a  banner  flaunting  above  eaA 
vehicle.  These  were  the  piano-forte  makers  of  York, 
who  were  going  out  of  town  to  have  a  jolliBcation 
gether. 

After  breakfast  we  all  went  to  the  cathedrals  and 
no  sooner  wore  we  within  it  than  we  found  how  much 
our  eyes  had  recently  been  educated,  by  our  greater 
power  of  appreciating  this  m.ignilioent  interior  ;  for  it 
impressed  us  both  >vith  a  joy  that  we  never  felt  before. 

J felt  it  too,  and  insisted  that  the  cathedral  must 

have  been  altered  and  improved  since  we  were  last 
here.  But  it  is  only  that  we  have  seen  much  splendid 
aroliitecture  since  tlien,  and  so  have  grown  in  some  de- 
gree iitted  to  enjoy  it,  York  Catliednd  (I  say  it  now, 
for  it  is  my  present  feeling)  is  the  most  wonderful 
work  that  ever  came  iroux  the  hands  of  inim.  Indeed, 
it  seems  like  '^  a  house  not  made  with  hands/*  but 
rather  to  have  come  down  from  above,  bringing  an 
awf  id  majesty  and  sweetness  witJi  it ;  and  it  is  so  light 
and  aspiring,  with  all  its  vast  coliunns  and  pointed 
arches,  that  one  would  hardly  wonder  if  it  should  as- 
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oend.  back  to  heaven  again  by  ita  mere  spirituality. 
Positively  tbo  pillars  and  arches  of  the  choir  sire  so 
very  beautiful  that  they  give  the  impression  of  being 
exquisitely  polished,  though  such  is  not  the  faet ;  but 
their  beauty  throws  a  gleam  around  them.  I  thank 
God  that  I  saw  this  cathedral  again,  and  I  thank  him 
that  he  inspired  the  builder  to  make  it,  and  that  man- 
kind has  so  long  enjoyed  it,  and  \^'ill  continue  to  en- 
joy it. 


Jtdy  14<A.  —  We  left  York  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
were  delayed  an  hour  or  two  at  Leeds,  waiting  for  a 
traiu^  I  HtroBeJ  up  into  the  town,  and  saw  a  fair, 
with  puppet-shows,  bootlis  of  peimy  actors,  merry-go- 
rounds,  clowns,  boxers,  and  otlier  such  things  as  I  saw, 
above  a  year  ago,  at  Greenwich  fair,  and  likewise  at 
Tramnere,  during  the  Wliitauntide  holidays. 

We  resumeil  our  jouraey,  and  reached  Southport  in 
pretty  good  trim  at  about  nine  o'clock.  It  has  been  a 
very  interesting  tour.  We  find  Southport  just  as  we 
left  it,  with  its  regular  streets  of  little  and  big  lodg- 
ing-houses, where  the  visitors  perambulate  to  and  fro 
without  any  imaginable  object.  The  tide,  too,  seema 
not  to  have  been  up  over  the  waste  of  sands  since  we 
went  away ;  and  far  seaward  stands  the  same  row  of 
bathing-machines,  and  just  on  the  vei*gc  of  the  horizon 
a  gleam  of  water,  —  even  this  being  not  the  sea,  but 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ribblc.  seeking  Uie  sea  amid 
the  sandy  desert.  But  we  shall  soon  say  good-bj  to 
Southport. 

OLD  TRAFFORD,   MANCHESTER. 

July  22c?.  —  We  left  Southport  for  good  on  the 
20th,  and  have  established  ourselves  in  this  place,  in 
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lodgings  Uat  had  been  provided  for  as  by  Mr.  Swaia; 
our  principal  object  being  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  tk 
proximity  of  the  Arts*  Exhibition.  We  mre  kacv 
about  three  miles  from  the  Victoria  Railwaj  stalioa 
in  Manchester  on  one  side,  and  nearlr  a  mile  from  the 
Exhibition  on  the  other.  This  is  a  suburb  of  Mu»- 
chester,  and  consists  of  a  long  street,  called  the  Scnt- 
ford  Road,  bordered  with  brick  booses  two  stonei 
high,  such  as  are  usually  the  dwellings  of  tradeoDnn 
or  respectable  mechanics,  but  which  are  now  in  de- 
mand for  lodgings,  at  high  prices,  on  account  of  the 
Exhibition.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a  new  precinct  of 
the  city,  and  the  hou^s,  though  ranged  along*  a  ooD- 
tinuous  street)  are  but  a  brick  border  of  the  greesi 
fields  in  the  rear.  Occasionally  you  get  a  glimpse  of 
this  country  aspet^  between  two  houses  ;  but  t 
street  itself,  even  with  its  little  grass-plots  and  b 
of  shrubbery  under  the  front  windows,  is  as  ugly 
it  can  be  made.  Some  of  the  houses  are  belter  than 
I  have  described  ;  but  the  brick  used  here  in  building 
is  very  unsightly  in  hue  and  snrface. 

Betimes  in  Uie  morning  the  Exhibition  omnibuses 
begin  to  trundle  along,  and  pass  at  intervals  of  two 
and  a  half  minutes  through  the  day,  —  immense  vehi- 
cles constructed  to  carry  thirty-nine  passengers,  and 
generally  ^-ith  a  good  part  of  that  number  inside  and 
out  The  omnibuses  are  painte<l  scarlet,  bordered 
with  white,  have  three  horses  abreast,  and  a  conduct*)r 
in  a  red  coat.  They  perform  the  journey  from  this 
point  into  town  in  about  half  an  hour ;  and  jestexday 
morning,  being  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  railway  st 
tion,  I  found  that  I  could  ontwalk  them,  taking  i 
aooDunt  their  frequent  stoppages. 

We  have  taken  the  whole  house  (except  some 
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8Crutal>le  holes,  into  which  the  family  creeps),  of  re- 
spectable people,  who  never  took  lodgers  until  this 
juncture.  Their  furniture,  however,  ia  of  tlie  true 
lo<l^ing-honse  pattern,  — flofaa  and  chairs  wliich  have 
no  possibility  of  rej)Ose  in  them  ;  rickety  tables ;  an 
old  pLiuo  and  old  music,  with  "  Lady  Helen  Eliza- 
beth "  somebotly'a  name  written  on  it.  It  is  very 
strange  how  nothing  but  a  genuine  home  can  ever 
look  homelike.  They  appear  to  be  good  people ;  a 
little  girl  of  twelve,  a  daughter,  waits  on  table :  and 
there  is  an  elder  daughter,  who  yesterday  answered 
the  door-bell,  looking  very  like  a  young  lady,  besides 
five  or  six  smaller  children,  who  make  less  uproar  of 
grief  or  merriment  than  eoidil  jxissibly  be  expected. 
The  husband  is  not  apparent,  though  I  ace  his  hat  in 
the  hall.  The  house  is  new,  and  has  a  tnm,  light- 
eoloreil  interior  of  half-gentility.  I  mippose  the  rent, 
in  ordinary  times,  might  be  £25  per  annum  ;  but  we 
pay  at  the  rate  of  £338  for  the  part  which  we  occupy. 
This,  like  all  the  other  houses  in  the  neighborhood, 
was  evidently  built  to  be  sold  or  let;  tho  builder 
never  thought  of  lixnng  in  it  himself,  and  so  that 
subtile  element,  which  woidd  have  enabled  him  to 
create  a  home,  was  entirely  left  out. 

This  morninf]^,  J and  I   set  forth  on  a  walk, 

first  towards  the  palace  of  the  Arts'  Exhibition,  which 
looked  small  compared  with  my  idea  of  it,  and  seems 
to  be  of  the  Ciystal  Palace  order  of  architecture,  only 
with  more  iron  to  its  glass.  Its  front  is  composetl  of 
three  round  arches  in  a  row.  We  did  not  go  in.  .  .  . 
Turning  to  the  right,  we  walked  onward  two  or  three 
miles,  (Missing  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  thence  along 
by  suburban  villas,  Belgrave  terraces,  and  other  such 
prettiuesses   in   the  modem   Gothic  or   Elizabethan 
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style,  with  fancifully  omamentetl  flower-plots  before 
thein ;  thenci^  by  hexlgerows  and  fields,  and  throogb 
two  or  thive  \dllaji^fi,  witli  here  and  there  an  old  phft- 
ter  and  timber-built  thatched  house,  among  a  atn^ 
full  of  modem  brick-fronta,  —  the  alehouse,  or  rmtl 
inn,  being  generally  the  most  ancient  house  in  Urn 
village.  It  was  a  sultry,  heavy  day,  and  I  walked 
without  much  enjoyment  of  the  air  and  exercise.  We 
crossed  a  narrow  and  swift  river,  flowing  between  deep 
bankH.  It  must  have  been  either  tlie  Mersey,  still  sn 
infant  stream,  and  little  dreaming  of  the  tbouaaiid 
mighty  ships  that  float  on  its  farther  tide,  or  else  the 
Irwell,  which  empties  into  the  Mersey.  We  pawed 
through  the  village  beyond  tliis  stream,  and  went  to 
the  railway  station,  and  then  were  brought  back  to 
Old  Trafford,  juid  deposited  close  b^'  the  Exhibition. 

It  has  showered  tliis  afternoon ;  and  I  beguiled  mj 
time  for  half  an  hour  by  setting  down  the  vehicles  that 
went  past ;  not  that  they  were  partieidarly  uiuuerous, 
but  for  the  sake  of  knowing  the  character  of  the  travel 
along  the  road. 


July  2(jth,  —  Day  before  yesterday  we  went  to  the 
Arts*  Exhibition,  of  which  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  say.  The  edifice,  being  built  more  for 
convenience  than  show,  appears  better  in  the  interior 
than  from  without,  —  long  vaulted  vistas,  lighted  from 
above,  extentling  far  away,  all  hung  with  pictures ; 
and,  on  the  floor  below,  statues,  knights  in  armor, 
cabinets,  vases,  and  tdl  manner  of  curious  and  beau- 
tiful things,  in  a  i*egular  airrangement.  Scatter  Bre 
tliousaud  people  tlirough  the  scene,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  make  a  better  outline  sketch.     I  was  imquiet. 
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from  a  hopelessness  of  being  able  to  enjoy  it  fully. 
Nothing  is  more  depressing  to  me  tlian  tlie  sight  of  a 
great  many  pictures  together ;  it  is  like  having  in- 
numerable books  open  before  jou  at  once,  and  being 
able  to  read  only  a  sentence  or  two  in  each.  They 
bedazzle  one  another  with  cross  lights.  There  never 
should  be  more  than  one  picture  in  a  room,  nor  more 
than  one  picture  to  be  studied  in  one  day.  Galleries 
of  pictures  arc  surely  the  greatest  absurdities  that  ever 
were  contrived,  there  being  no  excuse  for  them,  except 
that  it  is  the  only  way  iu  which  pictures  can  be  made 
generaUy  available  and  accessible. 

We  went  first  into  the  Gallery  of  British  Painters, 
where  there  were  himclreds  of  pictures,  every  one  of 
wliich  would  have  interested  me  by  itself ;  but  I  could 
not  fix  my  mind  on  one  more  than  another,  so  I  wan- 
dered about,  to  get  a  geuei-al  idea  of  the  Exhibition. 
Truly  it  is  veiy  fine ;  tridy,  also,  every  great  show  is 
a  kind  of  humbug.  I  doubt  whether  there  were  half 
a  dozen  people  there  who  got  the  kind  of  enjoyment 
that  it  was  intended  to  create,  —  very  respectable  peo- 
ple they  seemed  to  be,  and  very  well  behaved,  but  all 
skimming  the  surface,  as  I  did,  and  none  of  them  so 
feeding  on  what  was  beautiful  as  to  digest  it,  and 
make  it  a  paii;  of  themselves.  Such  a  quantity  of  ob- 
jects must  be  utterly  rejected  bt^foiv.  you  can  get  any 
real  protit  from  one  I  It  seemed  like  throwing  away 
time  to  look  twice  even  at  whatever  was  most  pre- 
cious ;  and  it  was  dreary  to  think  of  not  fully  enjoying 
this  collection,  the  very  flower  of  Time,  which  never 
bloometl  before,  and  never,  by  any  possibilit}',  can 
bloom  again.  Viewed  hastily,  moreover,  it  is  some* 
what  sad  to  tliink  that  mankind,  after  centuries  of 
cultivation  of  the  beautiful  arts,  can  produce  no  more 
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splendid  spectacle  thaii  thiA.  It  is  not  so  rciy  gruHL 
although,  poor  as  it  is,  I  lack  capacity  to  take  in  even 
the  whole  of  it. 

What  gave  me  most  pleasure  (becau-se  it  requiml 
no  trouble  nor  study  to  come  at  the  heart  of  it)  irere 
the  individual  relics  of  antiquity,  of  which  there  are 
some  very  curious  ones  in  the  cases  ranged  along  the 
princijial  siUoon  or  nave  of  the  building.  For  exam* 
pie,  the  dagger  with  which  Felton  killed  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  —  a  knife  with  a  bone  handle  and  t 
cui'ved  blade,  not  more  than  Uiree  inches  long ;  sharp- 
pointed,  murderous-looking,  but  of  very  coarse  manu- 
facture. Also,  the  Duke  of  Alva's  leading  staflf  of 
iron ;  and  the  target  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  which 
seemed  to  be  made  of  hardened  leather,  with  designs 
artistically  engraved  upon  it,  an<l  gilt.  I  saw  Wol- 
sey's  portrait,  and,  in  close  proximity  to  it,  his  verita- 
ble cardinars  hat  in  a  richly  ornamented  glass  case,  on 
which  was  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been 
bought  by  Charles  Kean  at  the  sale  of  Horace  W 
pole*s  collection.  It  is  a  felt  hat  with  a  brim  aboi 
six  inches  wide  all  round,  and  a  rather  liigh  crown 
the  color  was,  doubtless,  a  bright  red  originally,  but 
now  it  is  mottled  with  a  grayish  hue,  and  then*  are 
cracks  in  the  brim,  as  if  the  hat  had  seen  a  gootl  deal 
of  wear.  I  suppose  a  far  greater  curiosit}'  thiin  this  is 
the  signet-ring  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  who  reigned 
over  Egj'pt  during  Joaejih's  prime  ministry,  —  a  largB^^^B 
ring  to  lx»  worn  on  the  thumb,  if  at  all,  — of  massive  ^^ 
gold,  seal  pai*t  and  all,  and  inscribed  with  some  cliar- 
acters  that  looked  like  Hebrew.  I  had  seen  this  be- 
fore in  Mr.  Mayer  s  collection  in  Liverpool.  The  med- 
iieval  and  English  relies,  however,  interested  me  moro, 
— such  sui  the  golden  and  enamelled  George  worn  bji 
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Sir  Thomas  More ;  or  the  embroidered  shirt  of  Charles 
I., — the  very  one,  I  presume,  which  he  wore  at  his  ex- 
ecutiou.  There  are  no  blood-marks  on  it,  it  being  very 
nicely  washed  and  folded.  The  texture  of  the  linen 
cloth  —  if  linen  it  be  —  is  coarser  than  any  peasant 
would  wear  at  this  day,  but  the  needle-work  is  exceed- 
ingly fine  and  elal)orate.  Another  relic  of  the  same 
period,  —  the  Cavalier  General  Sir  Jacob  Astley's 
buff-coat,  witli  his  belt  and  sword ;  the  leather  of  the 
buff-coat,  for  I  took  it  between  my  fingers,  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  of  the  same  material  as  a 
wash-leatlier  glove,  and  by  no  means  smoothly  dressed, 
though  the  sleeves  are  covered  with  silver-lace.  Of 
old  armor,  there  are  admirable  specimens  ;  and  it 
makes  one's  head  ache  to  look  at  the  iron  pots  which 
men  used  to  thrust  their  heads  into.  Indeed,  at  one 
period  they  seem  to  have  worn  au  inner  iron  cap  un- 
derneath the  helmet.  I  doubt  whether  there  ever  was 
any  age  of  chivalry.  ...  It  certfiiidy  was  no  chivalric 
sentiment  tliat  made  men  case  themselves  in  impene- 
trable iron,  and  nde  about  in  iron  prisons,  fearfully 
peeping  at  their  enemies  through  little  slits  and  gim- 
let-holes. The  unprotected  brexist  of  a  private  soldier 
must  have  shamed  his  leaders  in  those  days.  The 
point  of  honor  is  ver)'  difTereut  now. 

I  mean  to  go  again  and  again,  many  times  more, 
and  will  take  each  day  some  one  department,  and  so 
endeavor  to  get  some  real  use  and  improvement  out  of 
what  I  see.  Much  that  is  most  \~aliuible  must  be  im- 
mitigably  rejected  ;  but  something,  according  to  tho 
measure  of  my  poor  capacity,  will  really  be  taken  into 
my  mind.  After  all,  it  was  an  agreeable  day,  and  I 
think  the  next  one  will  be  more  so. 
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Jul}/  28^A.  ■ —  Day  Wforo  yf Htertliiy  I  paid  a  soroud 
yiah  tu  Uu^  Exlilbitiun,  iind  dovoted  tlio  day  timiuly  to 
fleein«p  the  works  of  Britinh  painterts  wliich  till  a  very 
large  Bpatv,  — two  or  throe  groat  Halot»n.s  ut  thi*  right 
Bide  of  the  navis  Among  tho  carl  if 'st  art*  llog:irth*» 
piotureH,  including  the  Sigumimda,  which  I  remember 
to  hav«i  HiM'n  before,  wiUi  \wr  lover^H  h4'art  in  her  hand, 
looking  like  a  monstrouB  strawberry ;  and  the  Mareh 
to  Fiuchh'y,  than  wluoh  nothing  truer  to  English  lifo 
and  cliaratter  was  ever  painted,  nor  ever  ean  In?;  and 
a  large  Htately  iM)rtrait  of  Captuui  Coram,  and  others, 
all  excellent  in  proportion  im  they  (tome  near  to  ordi- 
nary life,  and  are  wrought  out  through  its  forma.  All 
English  ]>aint4T}t  re.semltle  Ilogjirth  in  thiH  n!S|»e<*.t. 
They  cannot  paint  anything  high,  heroic,  and  ideal, 
and  thi'ir  attemptii  in  that  direction  are  wearifiome  tO 
look  at ;  but  iln-y  soiuetiuies  produce  gcKxi  effeota  by 
meaiiH  of  awkward  tigur(*s  in  ill-made  anitA  and  small- 
clothes, antl  hard,  eoars4M*oniplexioned  faces,  such  aa 
they  might  see  anywhere  in  tlio  Htroet.  They  are 
strong  in  homelinesH  and  uglini^aa,  weak  in  their  ef- 
forts at  the  beautiful.  Sir  ThouiBn  Lawront^e  attains  a 
sort  of  grace,  which  you  feel  Ut  l»e  a  trick,  ami  there- 
fore get  disgusted  with  it.  Keyiioldd  ia  not  quite  gen- 
uine, though  certainly  he  has  prtnluced  some  noble  an<l 
l)eautifid  heads.  But  Hogarth  h  the  only  English 
painter,  except  in  the  landftcjiiw  department ;  there  are 
no  others  who  inteq>ret  life  to  me  at  all,  anle8«  it  Iw 
Kome  of  the  mo<lem  Pre-Rapluudite«,  Pretty  village 
scenes  of  common  life,  —  pleasant  dome^itic  j>aftSQge8, 
with  a  touch  of  ejisy  humor  in  them,  —  little  pathoses 
and  fancynesses,  ai-e  abundant  enough ;  and  Wllkie,  to 
be  sure,  has  done  more  than  this,  though  not  a  great 
deal  more.     His  merit  lies,  not  in  a  high  aim,  but  in 
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accomplishing  his  aim  so  perfectly.  It  is  unaccounta- 
ble that  the  English  painters'  achievements  should  be 
fto  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  English  poets,  who 
have  really  elevated  the  human  miud ;  but,  to  be  sure, 
painting  Ims  only  become  an  English  art  subsequently 
to  the  epochs  of  the  greatest  poets,  and  smce  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  during  which  Enghind  had 
no  poets.  I  respect  Haydon  more  than  I  once  did,  not 
for  his  pictures,  they  being  detestable  to  see,  but  for 
his  heroic  rejection  of  whatever  his  countrymen  and 
he  himself  could  really  do,  and  his  bitter  resolve  to 
achieve  something  higher,  —  failing  in  which,  he  died. 
No  doubt  I  am  doing  vast  injustice  to  a  great  many 
gifted  men  in  what  I  have  here  written,  —  as,  for  in- 
stance, Copley,  who  certainly  has  painted  a  slain  man 
to  the  life  ;  and  to  a  crowd  of  landscape-painters,  who 
have  made  wondei'fid  reproductions  of  little  English 
streams  and  fihrubl>cry,  and  cottage  doors  and  coun- 
try lanes.  And  there  in  a  pictui'C  called  The  Evening 
Gun,  by  Dauby,  —  a  ship  of  war  on  a  calm,  glassy  tide, 
at  simset,  with  the  cannon  -  smoke  puffing  from  her 
port-hole  ;  it  is  very  beautiful,  au<l  so  effective  tliat 
you  can  even  hear  the  rej>ort  breaking  upou  the  still- 
ness, with  so  grand  a  ruar  that  it  is  almost  like  stiU- 
ness  too.  As  for  Turner,  I  care  no  more  for  his  light- 
colored  pictures  than  for  so  much  lacqueretl  ware  or 
painted  gingerbread.  Doubtless  this  is  my  fault,  my 
own  deficiency ;  but  I  cannot  help  it,  —  not,  at  least, 
without  sophisticating  myself  by  the  effort.  The  only 
modem  pictures  that  accomplish  a  higher  end  than 
that  of  pleasing  the  eye — the  only  ones  that  really 
take  hold  of  my  mind,  and  with  a  kind  of  acerbity, 
like  unrip«!  fruit  —  arc  the  works  of  Hunt,  and  one  or 
two  other  painters  of  the  Pre-Kaphaelite  school.    They 
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seem  wilfully  to  abjure  all  heaiitj,  and  to  make  tli^ir 
pictures  disagreeable  out  of  mere  malice ;  but  at  ut 
rate,  for  the  thought  and  feeling  which  are  ground  up 
witli  the  paint,  they  will  bear  looking  at,  and  disclose 
a  deeper  vahie  the  longer  3'ou  l(M>k.      Never  was  an^ 
thing  so  stiff  iind  unnatural  as  they  appear ;  altbou; 
every  single  thing  represented  seema  to  be  taken 
rectly  out  of  life  and  reality,  and,  as  it  were,  pasted 
down  upon  the  canvas.     Thev  almost  paint  even  aepa- 
rate  hairs.     Accomplishing  so  much,  and  so  perfectly, 
it  seems  tmaccountable  tliat  the  picture  does  not  lives^H 
but  Nature  has  an  art  l)eyond  these  painters,  and  tbe^^^ 
leave  out  some   medium,  —  some  enchantment   that 
should  intervene,  and  keep  the  object  from  pressiag      1 
so  biddly  and  harshly  ujxin  the  spectator's  eyelalis. 
With  the  most  lifelike  reproduction,  there  is  no  illu- 
sion.    I  think  if  a  semi-obscurity  were  thrown  ov 
the  picture  after  fini.shing  it  to  tliis  nicety,  it  mig 
bring  it  nearer  to  nature.     I  remember  a  heap  of  ao- 
tumn  lejives,  every  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
stiifoued  with  gum  and  varnish,  and  then  put  c-arefuHj 
down  into  the  stiffly  disordered  heap.     Perhaps  these 
artists  may  hereafter  succeed  in  combining  the  truth 
of  detail  with  a  broader  and  higher  ti-uth.     Coming 
from  such  a  depth  as  their  pictures  do,  and  hai-in 
really  an  idea  us  the  seed  of  them,  it  is  strange  that 
they  should  look  like  the  most  made-up  things  imagi- 
nable.    One  picture  by  Hunt  that  greatly  interested 
me  was  of  some  sheep  tliat  had  gone  astray  among 
heights  and  precipices,  and  I  could   have  looked  all 
day  at  those  jx>or,  lost  creatures,  —  so  true  was  their 
meek  alarm  and  hopeless  bewilderment,  their  hudiUing 
together,  without  the  slightest  confidence  of  mutual 
help ;  all  that  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  tlie  bravest 
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and  wisest  of  them  conlil  do  being  to  bleat,  and  only  a 
few  having  spirits  enough  even  for  this. 

Aiter  going  through  these  modem  masters,  among 
whom  were  some  Fi-ench  painters  who  do  not  interest 
me  at  all,  I  did  a  miscellaneous  business,  t'hiefly  lunong 
the  water  -  colors,  and  photographs,  and  afterwards 
among  the  antiquities  and  works  of  ornaiueutal  art. 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  saw,  except  the  bi'eastplate 
and  helmet  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  of  steel,  engraved 
witli  designs  that  have  been  half  obliteratetl  by  scrub- 
bing, I  remember,  too,  a  breastplate  of  an  Elector  of 
Saxony,  with  a  bullet-hole  through  it.  He  received 
his  mortal  wound  through  tlmt  hole,  and  died  of  it  two 
days  afterwards,  thr(»n  hundred  years  ago. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  visitors,  insomuch  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  a  satisfactory  view  of  tlie  most  interest- 
ing objects.  They  were  nearly  all  niiddling-chiss  peo- 
ple ;  the  Exhibition,  I  think,  titles  not  reach  the  lower 
classes  at  all ;  in  fact,  it  coidd  not  reach  them,  nor 
their  betters  either,  without  a  good  deal  of  study  to 
help  it  out.  I  sliall  go  to-day,  and  do  my  best  to  get 
profit  out  of  it. 

July  30rA.  —  We  all,  with  R and  Fanny,  went 

to  the  Exliibition,  yesterday,  and  spent  the  day  there; 
not  J .  however,  for  he  went  to  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens. After  some  little  skirmishing  with  other  tilings, 
1  devoted  myself  to  the  historical  jwrtraits,  which  hang 
on  both  sides  of  the  great  nave,  and  went  through 
them  pi'etty  faithfully.  The  oldest  are  pictures  of 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  and  Edward  IV.  and  Jane 
Shore,  and  seem  to  have  little  or  no  merit  as  works 
of  art,  being  cold  and  stiff,  the  life  having,  perhaps, 
faded  out  of  them :  but   these  older  painters  were 
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tnwtworthy,  inasmuch  aii  they  hiid  no  idea  o 
a  picture,  but  only  of  getting  the  face  before 
canvas  as  acourate-ly  as  they  could.  All  English  his- 
tory scarcely  supplies  half  a  dozen  portraits  l>eforB  tbi 
time  of  Henry  Vlll. ;  after  that  period,  an<l  throng 
tlie  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  there  are  many 
ugly  pictures  by  Dutchmen  and  Italians ;  and  the  col- 
lection is  wonderfully  rich  in  portraits  of  the  time  di 
Cliarles  1.  and  the  Commonwealth.  Vandyke  wems 
to  have  brought  portrait-painting  into  fashion ;  aud 
very  likely  the  king's  love  of  art  diffused  a  taste  for 
it  throughout  the  nation,  and  remotely  suggested,  even 
to  his  enemiea,  to  get  their  pictures  painted.  £li»- 
beth  has  perpetuateil  her  cold,  thin  visage  on  many 
canvases,  and  generally  with  some  fantasy  of  costume 
that  makes  her  ridieuloTis  to  all  time.  There  are  mt- 
eral  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  none  of  which  have  a  g^eaii^J 
of  beauty ;  but  the  stiff  old  brushes  of  these  paint«4^| 
coidd  not  catch  the  beautiful.  Of  all  the  older  pic-^" 
tures,  the  only  one  that  I  took  pleasure  iii  looking  at 
was  a  portrait  of  Lord  Deputy  Falkland,  by  Vanso- 
mer,  in  James  I/s  time,  —  a  very  stately,  full-length 
figure  in  white,  looking  out  of  the  picture  as  if  he  saw 
you.  The  catalogue  says  that  this  [x>rtrait  suggested 
an  incident  in  Horace  Walpole*8  "  Castle  of  Otnin- 
to  "  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

I  have  a  haunting  doubt  of  the  value  of  portrait- 
painting  ;  that  is  to  aay,  whether  it  gives  you  a  genu- 
ine idea  of  the  person  puqiorting  to  be  represented. 
I  do  not  rcmend>cr  ever  to  have  recognized  a  man  by 
having  previously  seen  his  jxirtrait.  Vandyke's  pic- 
tures are  full  of  grace  and  nobleness,  but  they  do  uot^j 
lt>ok  like  Englishmen, — the  burly,  rough,  wine-Hushe^^l 
and  weather  -  reddened  faces,  and   sturdy  ffetdi   anJ^^ 
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blood,  which  we  see  even  at  the  present  day,  when 
they  must  naturally  have  become  a  good  deal  refined 
from  either  the  countiy  gentleman  or  the  courtier  of 
the  Stuarta'  age.  There  is  an  old,  fat  portrait  of 
Gervoyse  IloUes,  in  a  buff-coat,  —  a  coarse,  hoggish, 
yet  manly  man.  The  painter  ia  unknown ;  but  I 
houor  hiia,  and  Gervoyse  Flolles  too,  —  for  one  was 
willing  to  be  truly  rendered,  and  the  other  dared  to  do 
it.  It  seems  to  be  the  sum  of  porti^ait-painters  gener- 
ally, cspeeially  of  those  who  have  been  most  famous^ 
to  make  their  pictiwes  as  beautifid  and  noble  as  can 
anywi.se  consist  with  retaining  the  very  slightest  re- 
semblance to  the  person  sitting  to  them.  They  sel- 
dom attain  even  the  gi*ace  and  beauty  which  they  aim 
at,  but  only  hit  some  temporary  or  individual  taste. 
Vandyke,  however,  achieved  graces  that  rise  above 
time  and  fashion,  and  so  did  Sir  Peter  Lely,  in  his 
female  portraits;  but  the  doubt  is,  whether  the  works 
of  either  are  genuine  history.  Not  more  so,  T  suspect, 
titan  the  narrative  of  a  historian  who  shoiild  seek  to 
make  poetry  out  of  the  events  which  he  relates,  reject- 
ing those  which  could  not  possibly  l>e  thus  ideali^ced. 

T  observe,  furthermore,  that  a  full-length  portrait  has 
seldom  face  enough ;  not  that  it  lacks  its  fair  propor- 
tion by  measureuitmt,  but  the  artist  does  not  often  find 
it  possible  to  make  the  face  so  intellectually  prominent 
as  to  subordinate  the  figure  and  drapery.  Vandyke 
does  this,  however.  In  his  pictures  of  Charles  I.,  for 
instance,  it  ia  the  melancholy  grvu^e  of  the  visage  that 
attracts  the  eye,  and  it  passes  to  tlio  rest  of  the  com- 
position only  by  an  effort.  Earlier  and  later  pictures 
ai-e  but  a  few  inches  of  face  to  several  feet  of  figure 
and  costume,  and  more  insignificant  than  the  latter, 
because  seldom  so  well  done  ;  and  I  suspect  the  same 
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would  generally  be  the  case  now,  only  that  tlie 
cimplieity  of  costume  gives  the  face  a  chance  In  be 


I  was  interrupted  here,  and  cannot  resume  the 
thread  ;  but  considering  how  much  of  his  own  conoeit 
the  artist  puts  into  a  portraits  how  much  alf  eetatioo  the 
sitter  puts  on^  and  then  again  that  no  face  is  the  same 
to  any  two  spectators ;  also,  that  tiiese  portraits  are 
darkened  and  faded  with  age^  and  can  seldom  be  more 
than  half  seen,  being  hung  too  high,  or  somehow  or 
other  inconvenient,  —  on  the  whole^  I  question  whether 
there  is  much  use  in  looking  at  them.  The  truest  test 
would  be,  for  a  man  well  read  in  English  history  and 
biography,  and  himself  an  observer  of  insight^  to  go 
through  the  series  \i'ithout  knowing  what  personages 
they  represented,  and  write  beneath  each  the  xuune 
which  the  portrait  vindicated  for  itself. 

After  getting  through  the  iwrtrait-gallery,  I  went 
among  tlie  engravings  and  photographs,  and  then 
glanced  along  the  old  masters,  but  without  seriously 
looking  at  anything.     While  I  was  among  the  Dutch 

painters,  a  gentleman  accosted  me.    It  was  Mr.  J , 

whom  I  once  met  at  dinner  with  Bennoch.  lie  told 
me  that  "  the  Poet  Laureate  "  (as  he  called  liim)  was 
in  the  Exhibition  rooms  ;  and  as  I  expressed  gi*eat  in- 
terest, Mr.  J was  kind  enough  tf)  go  in  quest 

him.     Not  for  the  purpose  of  introduction,  howevei 
for  he  was  not  acquainted  with  Tennyson.     Soon 

J returned,  and  said  that  he  had  found  the  l\ 

Laurcatev  —  and,  going  into  the  saloon  of  the  old 
ters,  we  saw  him  there,  in  company  with  Mr.  Woolner, 
whose  bust  of  him  is  uow  iu  the  Exhibiliou. 


Gazing  at  him  with  all  my  ejea,  I  liked  him  well, 
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and  rejoiced  more  iii  liim  than  in  all  the  other  won- 
ders of  tho  Exliibition. 


How  sb'ange  that  in  theae  two  or  three  pages  I  can- 
not get  one  single  touch  that  may  call  htm  up  here- 
after! 

I  would  most  gla<lly  have  seen  more  of  thw  one  poet 
of  our  day,  but  forhore  to  follow  huu  ;  for  I  muat  own 
that  it  seemed  mean  to  be  dogging  him  through  the  sa- 
loons, or  even  to  look  at  him,  since  it  was  to  be  done 
stealthily,  if  at  all. 

He  is  as  un-English  as  possible ;  indeed,  an  Eng- 
lishman of  genius  usually  lacks  the  national  cliaractei^ 
istics,  and  is  great  abnormally.  Even  the  great  sailor, 
Nelson,  was  unlike  his  countrymen  in  the  qualities 
that  constituted  him  a  hero ;  he  was  not  the  perfection 
of  an  Englishman,  but  a  creature  of  another  kind,  — 
sensitive,  nervous,  excitable,  and  i-eally  mux's  like  a 
Frenchman. 

Un-English  as  he  was,  Tennyson  had  not,  however, 
an  American  look.  I  cannot  well  describe  the  differ- 
ence ;  but  there  was  something  more  mellow  in  him, — 
softer,  sweeter,  broader,  more  simple  than  wo  are  apt 
to  be.  Living  apart  fi*om  men  as  he  does  would  hurt 
any  one  of  us  more  than  it  docs  him.  I  may  as  well 
leave  him  here,  for  I  cannot  touch  the  central  point 

Augu»t  2d.  —  Day  before  yesterday  I  went  again 
to  the  Exhibition,  and  began  the  day  with  hxtking  at 
the  old  masters.  Positively,  I  do  begin  to  receive 
some  pleasive  from  looking  at  pictures ;  but  as  yet  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  technical  merit,  nor  do  I 
think  I  shall  ever  get  so  far  as  that    Some  landsca{)es 
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by  Ruysdael,  aiul  some  portraits  by  MuriUa,  Vel 
quex,  and  Titiao,  were  those  which  I  was  most  able 
appreciate  ;  and  I  see  reason  for  allowing,  contnuj 
my  opinion,  as  expressed  a  few  pages  back,  that  a  po^ 
trait  may  preserve  some  valuable  ehara('tt»ri sties  of  tlf^H 
person  representotl.     Tlie  pictures  in  the  Kugliiib  pol^M 
traitrgallery  are  mostly  very  bad,  and  that  may  be  the 
reft»on  why  I  saw  so  little  in  them.     I  saw  too,  at  this 
last  visit,  a  Virgin  and  Child,  wliieh  aj)peared  to 
to  have  an  expression  more  adequate  to  the  subji 
than   most  of  the  innumerable  nrgins   and  ehildi 
in  which  we  see  only  repetitions  of  simple  matemitj 
indeed,  any  mother,  Mith  her  first  child,  would  sei 
an  artist  for  one  of  them.     But  in   this  picture  the" 
Virgin  had  a  look  as  if  she  were  loving  the  infant  as 
her  own  child,  and  at  the  same  time  rendering  him  an 
awfid  worship,  as  to  her  Creator. 

While  I  was  sitting  in  the  central  saloon,  listening 
to  the  music,  a  young  man  accosted  me,  presuming 
that  I  was  so-and-so,  the  American  author.     He  him- 
self was  a  traveller  for  a  publishing  Hnn  ;  and  he  in- 
troduced conversation  by  talking  of  Uttoxcter,  and  my 
description  of  it  in  an  annual.     He  said  that  the  ac- 
count had  caused  a  gooil  deal  of  pique  lunong   the 
good  people  of  Uttoxeter,  because  of  the  ignorant 
which  I  attribute  to  them  as  to  the  circmustanee  whit 
connects  Johnson  ydHi  their  town.     The  spot  wh< 
Johnson  stood  can,  it  appears,  still  be  pointed  out. 
is  on  one  side  of  the  market  -  place,  and  not  in  tl 
neighborhooil  of  the  church.     I  forget  whether  I  re- 
corded, at  the  time,  that  an  Uttoxet^T  newspaper  was 
sent  me,  containing  a  proposal  that  a  statue  or  mem< 
rial  should  be  erected  on  the  spot.     It  would  gratii 
me  exceedingly  if  sut'h  a  result  should  come  from 
pious  pilgrimage  thither. 
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My  new  acquaintance,  who  was  cockneyish,  but  very 
intelligent  and  agreeable,  went  on  to  talk  about  many 
literary  matters  and  characters ;  among  others,  about 
Miss  Bronte,  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  Chapter  Cof- 
fee-IIoiise,  when  she  and  her  sister  Anne  first  went  to 
London.     He  was  at  that  time  connectetl   with   the 

house  of and ,  and  he  described  the  surprise 

and  incredulity  of  Mr. ,  when  this  little,  common- 
place-looking woman  presented  herself  as  tlie  author 
of  "  Jane  Eyre."  His  story  brought  out  the  insignifi- 
cance of  Charlotte  Brontd's  asjjcct,  and  the  bluff  re- 
jection of  her  by  Mr. ,  muuh  more  strongly  than 

Mrs.  Gaskell^s  narrative. 


I 
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Chorhon  Hoad,  August  9th.  —  We  have  changed 
our  lodgings  since  my  last  date,  those  at  Old  Trafford 
being  inconvenient,  and  the  landlady  a  sharp,  peremp- 
tory housewife,  better  fitted  to  deal  with  her  own  fam- 
ily than  to  be  complaisant  to  guests.  We  are  now  a 
little  farther  from  the  Exhibition,  and  not  much  bet- 
ter off  as  regards  accommodation,  but  the  housekeeper 
is  a  pleasant,  civil  sort  of  a  woman,  ausjiii-iously  named 
Mi's.  Honey.  The  house  is  a  specimen  of  the  poorer 
middle  -  class  dwellings  as  built  nowadays,  —  narrow 
staircase,  thin  walls,  and,  being  constructed  for  sale, 
very  ill  put  together  indeed,  —  the  floors  with  wide 
cracks  between  the  boards,  and  wide  crevices  admit- 
ting both  air  and  light  over  the  doors,  so  that  the 
house  is  full  of  draughts.  The  outer  walls,  it  seems 
to  me,  are  but  of  one  brick  in  thickness,  and  the  par- 
tition walls  certainly  no  thicker ;  and  the  movements, 
and  sometimes  tlie  voices,  of  people  in  the  contiguous 
house  are  audible  to  us.  The  Exhibition  has  tempora- 
rily so  raised  the  value  of  lodgings  here  that  we  have 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  even  such  a  house  as  this. 
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Mr.  Wilding  baTxng  gooe  on  a  tour  to  ScotlaoiL  I 
bad  to  be  at  the  Consolate  eveiy  day  last  week  dll 
ycrterday ;  wbeu  I  absented  myself  from  duty,  and 

went  to  the  Exhibition.     U and  I  spent  an  hoar 

together,  looking  printdpally  at  the  old  Dutch  masters. 
who  seem  to  me  the  most  wonderful  set  of  men  th*t 
ever  handled  a  brush.  Such  lifelike  representations 
ol  cabbages,  onions,  brass  kettles,  and  kitchen  crock- 
ery ;  such  blankets,  with  the  woolleu  fuzz  u{>on  them ; 
such  ererything  I  never  thought  that  the  skill  of  msn 
could  produce !  Even  the  photograph  cannot  equal 
their  miracles.  The  tdoser  you  look,  tlie  ntore  minutelv 
true  the  picture  is  found  to  be,  and  1  doubt  if  even 
the  mierosco|)e  could  see  beyond  the  painter's  touch 
Gerard  Dow  seems  to  be  the  master  among  these 
queer  magicians.  A  straw  mat,  in  one  of  his  pictures, 
is  the  most  miraculous  thing  that  human  art  has  yet 
accomplished ;  and  tliere  is  a  metal  va^e.  with  a  dent 
in  it,  that  is  absolutely  more  real  than  reality.  These 
painters  accompUsh  all  they  aim  at^  —  a  praise,  me- 
tliinks,  which  can  be  given  to  no  other  men  since  the 
world  began.  They  must  have  hiid  down  their  brushes 
with  perfect  satisfaction,  knowing  that  each  one  of 
their  million  touches  had  beeu  necessary  to  the  effect, 
and  that  there  was  not  one  too  few  nor  too  many. 
And  it  is  strange  how  spiritual  and  suggestive  the 
commonest  household  article  —  an  earthen  pitcher, 
for  example  —  becomes,  when  represented  ^"ith  cutird 
accuracy.  These  Dutchmen  got  at  the  soul  of  com- 
mon things,  and  so  made  them  t^^pes  and  interpreters 
of  the  spiritual  world. 

Afterwards  I  looked  at  many  of  the  pictures  of  the 
old  masters,  and  found  myself  gradually  getting  a 
taste  for  them  ;  at  least  they  give  me  more  and  more 
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pleasure  the  oftener  I  come  to  see  them.  Doubtless, 
I  shall  be  able  to  pass  for  a  man  of  taste  by  the  time 
I  return  to  America.  It  is  an  acquired  taste,  like 
that  fur  wines ;  and  I  question  whether  a  man  Ls  really 
any  truer,  wiser,  or  better  for  possessing  it.  From  the 
old  masters,  I  went  among  the  English  painters,  and 
found  myself  more  favorably  inclined  towards  some 
of  them  than  at  my  previous  visits ;  seeing  something 
wonderful  even  in  Turner's  lights  and  mists  and 
yeasty  waves,  although  1  should  like  him  still  better 
if  his  pictures  looked  in  the  least  like  what  they 
typify.  The  most  disagreeable  of  English  painters  is 
Etty,  who  had  a  diseased  appetite  for  woman's  flesh, 
and  spent  his  whole  life^  apjiarently,  in  painting  them 
with  enormously  developed  busts.  I  do  not  mind 
nudity  in  a  mo<lest  and  natural  way  ;  but  Etty's  wo- 
men really  thrust  their  nudity  upon  you  with  uialice 
aforethought,  .  .  .  and  the  worst  of  it  is  they  are  not 
beautiful. 

Among  the  last  pictures  that  I  looked  at  was  Ho- 
garth's March  to  Finchley ;  and  surely  nothing  can 
be  covei'ed  more  thick  and  deep  with  English  nature 
than  that  piece  of  canvas.  The  face  of  the  tall  gren- 
axlier  in  the  centre,  between  two  women,  Iwth  of  whom 
have  claims  on  him,  wonderfidly  expresses  ti'ouble 
and  perplexity  ;  and  eA^ery  touch  in  the  picture  meant 
something  and  ex))resses  what  it  meant. 

The  price  of  atlmission,  after  two  o'clock,  being  six- 
pence, the  Exhibition  was  thronged  with  a  class  of 
people  who  do  not  usually  come  in  such  large  num- 
bers. It  was  both  pleasant  and  touching  to  see  how 
earnestly  some  of  them  sought  to  get  instruction  from 
what  they  l>chcld.  The  English  are  a  good  and  simple 
people,  and  take  life  in  earnest. 
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August  \Ath, — Passing  by  the  gatewaj  of  the 
Manchester  Catliedral  the  other  mornings,  on  my  way 
to  the  station,  1  found  a  crowd  collected,  and*  higt 
overhead,  the  bells  were  chiming  for  a  wedding.  Tbe« 
chimes  of  bells  are  exee.edingly  impressive,  so  broatilj 
gladsome  as  they  are,  filling  the  whole  air,  and  every 
nook  of  one's  hpArt,  with  sympathy.  They  are  good 
for  a  people  to  rejoice  with*  and  good  also  for  a  m2tf- 
riage,  because  through  all  their  joy  there  is  somethizi|; 
solemn, — a  tone  of  that  voice  which  we  have  heard 
BO  often  at  funerals.  It  is  gootl  to  see  how  everybody, 
up  t/»  this  old  age  of  the  world,  takes  an  iiitere^t  ia 
weddings,  and  seems  to  have  a  faith  that  now,  at  last, 
a  couple  have  come  together  to  make  each  other 
happy.  The  high,  black,  rough  old  cathedral  tower 
sent  out  its  chin)e  of  bells  as  earnestly  as  for  any 
bride«n^oom  and  bride  that  came  to  be  married  five 
huniired  years  ago.  I  went  into  the  chiirehvanl,  but 
there  was  such  a  throng  of  people  on  its  pavement  of 
flat  tombstones,  and  especially  such  a  cluster  along 
the  pathway  by  which  the  bride  was  to  depart,  that  I 
could  only  see  a  white  dress  wanng  along,  and  really 
do  not  know  whether  she  was  a  beautv  or  a  fritrht 
The  happy  pair  got  into  a  post^rhaise  that  was  wait- 
ing at  the  gate,  and  immediately  drew  some  crimson 
ciirtains,  and  so  vanished  into  tlieii*  Paradise.  There 
were  two  other  post-chaises  and  pairs,  and  all  three 
had  postilions  in  scarlet.  This  is  the  Same  cathedral 
whei*e,  last  May,  I  saw  a  dozen  couples  married  in 
the  lump. 


In  a  railway  carriage,  two  or  three  days  ago,  an  old 
merchant  made  ratlier  a  good  point  of  one  of  the  mi- 
comfortable  results  of  the  electric  telegraph.     He  said 
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that  formerly  a  man  was  safe  from  bad  news,  such  as 
intelligence  of  failure  of  debtors,  except  at  tlie  hour  of 
opeuiug  his  letters  iii  tlie  moruiiig  ;  and  then  he  was 
in  some  degree  prepared  for  it,  since  among  (say) 
fifteen  letters,  he  would  be  pretty  certain  to  find  some 
"  queer  "  one.  But  since  the  telegraph  has  come  into 
play,  he  is  never  safe,  and  may  be  hit  with  news  of 
faihire,  shipwreck,  fall  of  stocks,  or  whatever  disaster, 
at  all  hours  of  tlie  day. 

I  went  to  the  Exhibition  on  Wednesday  with  U , 

and  looked  at  the  pencil  sketches  of  the  old  masters ; 
also  at  the  pictures  generally,  old  and  new,  I  particu- 
larly remember  a  spring  landscape,  by  John  Linnell 
the  younger.  It  is  wonderfully  '^ooH ;  so  tender  and 
fresh  that  the  artist  seems  really  to  have  cauglit  the 
evanescent  April  and  made  her  permanent.  Here  at 
last,  is  eternal  spring. 

I  saw  a  little  man,  behind  an  immense  beard,  whom 
I  take  to  be  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  at  least,  there 
was  a  photograph  of  him  in  the  gallery,  witb  just  such 
a  beard,     lie  was  at  the  Palace  on  that  day. 

Avgusi  ICi'A,  —  I  went  again  to  the  Exhibition  day 
before  yesterday,  and  looked  much  at  both  the  modem 
and  ancient  pictures,  as  also  at  the  water-colors.  I  am 
making  some  progress  as  a  connoisseur,  and  have  got 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  bittader  differ- 
ences of  style,  —  as,  for  example,  between  Rubens  and 
Rembrandt.  I  should  hesitate  to  claim  any  more  for 
myself  thus  far.  In  fact,  however,  I  do  begin  to  have 
a  liking  for  good  things,  and  to  be  sure  tliat  they  are 
good.  Mnrillo  seoma  to  me  about  the  noblest  and 
purest  painter  that  ever  lived,  and  his  Good  Shep- 
herd the  loveliest  picture  I  have  seen.     It  is  a  hope- 
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ful  symptom,  moreover,  of  improving'  taste,  tint  I  tee 
more  merit  in  the  crowd  of  painters  than  I  was  at  tint 
competent  to  acknowledge.  I  could  see  sornu  of  tbeir 
defects  from  the  very  iir8t ;  but  that  is  the  earliest 
stage  of  connoisseurship,  after  a  formal  and  ignorant 
admiration.  Mounting  a  few  steps  hi^herf  one  tees 
beauties.  But  how  much  study,  how  many  opportoni- 
ties,  are  requisite  to  form  and  cultivate  a  taste  !  Tbe 
Exhibition  must  be  quite  thrown  away  on  the  mass  of 
spectators, 

Both  they  and  I  are  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
specimens  of  ornamental  art  contained  in  the  Oriental 
Room,  und  in  the  numerous  eases  that  are  rangiud  up 
and  do\ra  the  nave.     The  gewgaws  of  all  Time  are 
here,  in  precious  metals,  glass,  china,  ivory,  and  everv 
other  material  that  could  be  wTought  into  curious  anJ 
beautiful  shapes  ;  great  basius  and  dishes  of  embossed 
gold  from  the  Queen's  sideboard,  or  from  the  beaufets 
of  noblemen ;  vessels  set  with  precious  stones ;  the 
toral  staffs  of  prelates,  some  of  them  made  of  silver 
or  gold,  and  enriched  with  gems,  and  what  have  been 
found  in  tlie  tombs  of  tlie  bishops  ;  state  swords,  and 
silver  maces;  the  rich  plate  of  collies,  elaborately ^j 
wrought^  —  great  cups,   salvers,  tureens,   that   hav^H 
been  presented  by  lo\4ng  sons  to  their  Alma  Mater;      ' 
the  heirlooms  of  old  families,  tn^asiuisd  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  hitherto  only  to  be  seen  by  fa- 
vored friends ;  famous  historical  jeweb,  some  of  which 
are  painted  in  the  portraits  of  the  historical  men  and 
women  that  hang  on  the  walls ;  numerous  specimens 
of  the  Ijeautiful  old  Venetian  glass,  some  of  which  looksi 
so  fragile  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  it  could  bear  evi 
the  weight  of  the  wine,  that  used  to  be  poured  into  i 
without  breaking.     These  are  the  glasaes  that 
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poison,  by  being  shattered  into  fragments  at  its  touch. 
The  strangest  and  ugliest  old  crockery,  pictured  over 
with  monstrosities,  —  the  Palissy  ware,  embossed  with 
vegetables,  Hshes,  lobsters,  that  look  absolutely  real ; 
the  delicate  S^^tos  china,  each  piece  made  inestimable 
by  pictures  from  a  master's  hand  ;  —  in  short,  it  is 
a  despair  and  misery  to  see  so  much  that  is  curious 
and  beautiful,  and  to  feel  tliat  far  the  greater  portion 
of  it  will  slip  out  of  the  memory,  and  be  as  if  we  had 
never  seen  it  But  I  mean  to  look  again  and  again  at 
these  things.  We  soon  perceive  that  the  present  day 
dikes  not  engross  all  the  tast«  aud  ingenuity  that  has 
ever  existed  in  the  mind  of  man ;  that,  in  fact,  we 
are  a  barren  age  in  that  respect. 

August  20th.  —  I  went  to  the  Exhibition  on  Mon- 
day, and  again  yestenlay,  and  measurably  enjoyed 
both  visits.  I  continue  to  think,  however,  that  a  pic- 
ture cannot  be  fully  enjoyed  except  by  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  it,  nor  euu  I  quite  understand 
what  the  enjoyment  of  a  connoisseur  is.  He  is  not  us- 
ually, I  tlunk,  a  man  of  deep,  poetic  feeling,  and  does 
not  deal  with  the  picture  through  his  heart,  nor  set  it 
in  a  poem,  nor  couipiehend  it  niorally.  If  it  be  a  land- 
scape, he  is  not  entitled  to  jutlge  of  it  by  his  intimacy 
with  natiu'e ;  if  a  picture  of  human  action,  he  has 
no  experience  nor  sympathy  of  life's  deeper  passages. 
However,  as  my  acquaintance  ^vith  pictui-es  increases, 
I  find  myself  recognizing  more  and  more  tlie  merit  of 
the  ac^knowle<lgcd  masters  of  the  art ;  but,  possibly,  it 
is  only  because  I  adopt  the  wrong  principles  which  may 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  connoisseurs.  But  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  Murillo,  —  not  that  I  am 
worthy  to  admire  liim  yet,  however* 
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of   Hoi  J  Fimiliwi, 
tin  VitgiD  and  Child»  whSA  baive  been  paintad  lor 


the  idem  oecus,  that  it  was  in 
this  WMJ  that  die  poor  BKmla  and  nans  gratified,  ai 
&r  aa  ihej  eoold,  thtir  mtanl  Umging  for  eartU jr 
Tiipfincnn  It  waa  not  Maij  and  bar  he*Ten]y  ChtU 
that  they  reaDy  brfyM,  or  wished  for ;  biit  an  eartiilv 
mother  t«)oteia^  of«r  hor  babv,  and  displaying  it  prob- 
ably to  the  world  aa  an  object  worthy  to  be  admir«d 
by  kings^  —  as  Mary  does,  in  the  Adoration  of  the 
MagL  Every  mother.  I  soppoee,  fe^  aa  if  her  first 
olnld  deserved  everrbodv^s  worship. 

I  left  the  Exhibition  at  three  o^dock,  and  went  to 

Manf^hester,  where  I  sought  out  Mr.  C S in 

his  little  office.  He  greeted  me  warroly,  and  at  five  wc 
took  tho  omniboa  for  his  house^  about  four  miles 
town.  He  aeems  to  be  on  pleasant  terms  with 
nei^bora,  for  almost  evervbodT  that  got  into  the 
bus  exchanged  kindly  greetings  -wiih  hinu  and  indeed 
his  kindly,  simple,  genial  nature  comes  out  so  evi- 
dently that  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  like  him.  His 
house  stands,  with  others,  in  a  green  park,  —  a  small, 
pretty,  semi-detached  suburban  residence  of  brickg^g 
with  a  lawn  and  garden  round  it  In  close  vicinitjfj^l 
there  is  a  deep  dough  or  dell,  as  shaggy  and  wild  as 
a  poet  could  wish,  and  with  a  little  stream  mzu&ing 
through  it,  as  much  as  five  miles  long. 


;  frui^H 


The  interior  of  the  house  is  very  pretty,  and  nioely 
eTen  handsomely  and  almost  sumptuously,  fiunish 
and  I  was  very  glmi  to  find  him  so  comfortable, 
recognition  as  a  poet  has  been  hearty  enough  to  givo" 
him  a  feeling  of  success,  for  he  showed  me  various 
tokens  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  -^  for  in- 
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stance,  a  presentation  copy  of  Soutliey's  works,  in 
which  the  latter  had  written  "  Amicus  ainico,  —  poeta 
poetse."  He  said  that  Southey  had  always  been  most 
kind  to  him.  .  .  .  There  were  various  other  testimo- 
nials from  people  of  note,  American  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish. In  his  parlor  there  is  a  good  oil-paiuting  of  him- 
self, and  ill  the  drawing-room  a  veiy  fine  crayon 
sketch,  wherein  his  face,  handsome  and  agreeable,  is 
lighted  up  with  all  a  poet's  ecstasy ;  likewise  a  large 
and  fine  engraving  from  the  picture.  The  government 
h;u*  recognized  his  poetic  merit  by  a  pension  of  fifty 
pounds,  —  a  small  sum,  it  is  true,  but  enough  to  mark 
him  out  as  one  who  has  deserved  well  of  his  coimtry. 
,  .  ,  The  man  himself  is  very  good  and  lovable.  ,  .  . 
I  was  able  to  gratify  him  by  saying  that  I  had  re- 
cently seen  many  favorable  notices  of  his  poems  in  the 
American  newspa])ers  ;  an  edition  having  been  pub- 
lished a  few  months  since  on  our  side  of  the  ocean. 
He  was  much  pleased  at  this,  aud  asked  me  to  send 
him  the  notices.  .  .  . 


August  30M.  —  I  have  been  two  or  three  times  to 
the  Exhibition  since  my  last  date,  and  enjoy  it  more 
as  1  become  familiar  with  it.  There  is  suppose<l  to 
be  about  a  third  of  the  good  pictures  here  which  Eng- 
land contains;  and  it  is  said  tliat  the  Tiiry  nobility 
and  gentry  have  contributed  to  it  much  more  freely 
and  largely  than  the  Whigs.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, for  instance,  seems  to  have  sent  nothing.  Mr. 
Ticlmor,  the  Spanish  historian,  whom  I  met  yesterday, 
observed  that  we  should  not  think  quite  so  much  of 
tliis  Exhibition  as  the  English  do  after  we  have  been 
to  Italy,  although  it  Is  a  good  suhool  in  wliich  to  gain 
a  preparatoiy  knowledge  of  the  different  styles  of  art. 
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I  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  are  better  things  stQl  to 
be  seon.  NevertheleHs,  I  should  suppose  that  certain 
painters  are  bettc^r  i-epresentcd  hert*  than  they  ever 
have  been  or  will  be  elsewhere.  Vandyke,  certaioij, 
can  be  seen  nowhere  else  so  well ;  Rembrandt  and  Ru- 
bens have  satisfaetoiy  s}3eclniens ;  and  tJit*  whole  ifteries 
of  English  pictorial  at^hievement  is  shown  more  pcN 
fectly  than  within  any  other  walls.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  wiiM3  to  devote  myself  to  the  stndy  of  this  Intterf 
and  leave  the  foreigners  to  l>e  stndied  on  their  own 
soiL  Mnrillo  can  hardly  have  done  better  than  m 
the  pictures  by  iiini  which  we  see  here.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  Raphael's  here  that  is  impressive.  Titian  has 
some  noble  portraits,  but  little  else  that  I  care  to  see. 
In  all  these  old  masters,  Murillo  only  excepted*  it  u 
very  rare,  I  must  say,  to  find  any  trace  of  natural  feel- 
ing and  passion  ;  and  I  am  weary  of  naked  goddesses 
who  never  had  any  real  life  and  warmth  in  tlie  paint- 
er's imagination,  —  or,  if  so,  it  was  the  impure  warmth 
of  an  unchaste  woman,  who  sat  for  liim. 

Last  week  I  dined  at  Mr.  F.  Ilcywood's  to  meet 
Mr.  Adolphus,  the  author  of  a  ciitical  work  on  the 
Waverley  Novels,  publislied  long  ago,  and  intended  to 
prove,  from  internal  evidence,  that  they  were  written 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  .  .  .  His  wife  was  likewise  of 
the  party,  .  .  .  and  also  a  yoimg  SpanLsh  lady,  their 
niece,  and  daughter  of  a  Spaniard  of  literary  note. 
She  herself  lias  literary  tastes  and  ability,  and  is  well 
known  to  Prescott,  whom,  I  believe,  she  has  assisted 
in  his  historical  researches,  and  also  to  Professor 
Ticknor ;  and  furthermore  she  is  very  handsome  and 
unlike  an  English  damsel,  very  youtliful  and  maid- 
enlike ;  and  her  manners  have  an  anlor  and  enthusi- 
asm that  were  pleasant  to  sec,  especiaUy  as  she  8pok< 
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warmly  of  my  •writings ;  and  yet  I  should  wrong  her 
if  I  left  the  impression  of  her  being  forth-putting  and 
obtrusive,  for  it  wan  not  the  fa4.?t  in  the  lea^t.  She 
speaks  English  like  a  native,  insomuch  that  I  should 
never  have  suspected  her  to  be  anything  else. 

My  nerves  recently  luive  not  been  in  an  exactly 
quiet  and  normal  state.  1  begin  to  weary  of  England 
and  need  another  clime. 


I 


I 


I 


September  Gtk.  —  I  think  I  paid  my  last  visit  to 
the  Exliibition,  and  feel  as  Lf  I  had  had  enough  of  it, 
although  I  have  got  but  a  small  part  of  the  profit  it 
might  have  afforded  me.  But  pictures  are  certainly 
quite  other  things  to  me  now  from  what  they  were  at 
my  first  visit ;  it  seems  even  as  if  there  were  a  sort 
of  illumination  within  them^  that  makes  me  see  them 
more  distinctly.  Spealcing  of  pictures,  the  miniature  of 
Anne  of  Cieves  is  here,  on  the  faith  of  wliiuh  Henry 
VIII.  married  her ;  also,  the  picture  of  the  Infanta  of 
S|mln,  wliich  Buckingham  brought  over  to  Charles  I. 
whOe  Prince  of  Wales.  This  has  a  delicate  rosy  pret- 
tiuess. 

One  rather  interesting  portion  of  the  Exhibition  is 
the  Refreshment-room,  or  rather  rooms;  for  very  much 
space  is  allowed  both  to  the  first  and  second  classes. 
I  have  looked  most  at  the  latter,  because  there  John 
Bull  and  his  wife  may  be  seen  in  fidl  gulp  and  guz- 
xle,  swaUowing  vast  quantities  of  cold  boiled  beef, 
tlioroughly  moistened  witli  porter  or  bitter  ale;  and 
very  goo<.l  meat  and  drink  it  is. 

At  my  last  visit,  on  Friday,  I  met  Judge  Pollock  of 
Liver]>ooli  who  introduced  to  me  a  gentleman  in  a 
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gray  slouched  hat  as  Mr.  Du  Val.  an  artist, 
in  Manchester;  and  Mr.  Du  Val  invited  me  to 
with  him  at  six  o'lrlock.  So  I  went  to  Carlton  Grow; 
his  residence,  and  found  it  a  very  pretty  house,  witk 
its  own  lawn  and  shrubbery  abont  it.  .  .  .  There 
a  mellow  tire  in  the  grate,  which  mmle  the  dra 
room  very  cosey  and  pleasant,  as  the  dusk  came 
before  dinner.  Mr.  Du  Val  looked  like  an  artist, 
like  a  remarkable  man.  .  .  .  We  had  very  good  talk, 
chiefly  about  the  Exliibitiou,  and  Du  Val  spoke  gen- 
erously and  intclligendy  of  his  brotlier  -  artists.  He 
says  that  England  might  furnish  five  exhibitions,  each 
one  as  rich  as  the  present,  I  tind  that  the  most  fa- 
mous picture  here  is  one  that  I  have  hardly  looked 
at^  The  Three  Marys,  by  Annilial  Cara<!!cL  In  the 
drawing-room  there  were  several  ))ictures  and  sketches 
by  Du  Val,  one  of  which  1  especially  liked,  —  a  misty, 
moonlight  picture  of  the  Mei*sey,  near  Seacombe,  I 
never  saw  painted  such  genuine  moonlight.   , 

I  took  my  leave  at  half  past  ten,  and  found  my  cah: 
at  the  door,  and  my  cabman  snugly  asleep  inside 
it ;  and  when  Mr.  Du  Val  awoke  him,  he  proved 
be  quite  drunk,  insomuch  that  I  hesitated  whether  to 
let  him  clamber  upon  the  box,  or  to  take  post  myself, 
and  drive  the  cabman  home.  However,  I  propoundrd 
two  questions  to  him  :  tij*st,  whether  his  horse  woiJJ 
go  of  his  own  accord ;  and,  secondly,  whether  he  him- 
self was  invariably  drunk  at  that  time  of  night,  be- 
cause, if  it  were  his  normal  state,  I  should  be  saf^ 
with  him  drunk  than  sober.  Being  satisfied  on  these 
points,  I  got  in,  and  was  driven  home  without  accident 
or  adventui^;  except,  indeed,  that  the  cabman  ilrew  up 
and  opened  the  door  for  me  to  alight  at  a  vacant  lot 
on  Stratford  Road,  just  as  if  there  had  been  a  house 
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and  home  and  choerful  lighted  windows  in  that  va- 
cancy. On  my  remonstraace  he  resumed  the  whip 
and  reins,  and  I'eaehed  Boston  Terrace  at  last ;  and, 
thanking  me  for  an  extra  sixpence  as  well  as  he  could 
speak,  he  begged  me  to  inquire  for  "  Little  John  ** 
whenever  I  next  wanted  a  cab.  Cabmen  are,  as  a 
body,  the  most  ill-natured  and  ungenial  men  in  the 
world ;  but  this  poor  little  man  was  excellently  good- 
humored. 

Sj)eaking  of  the  former  rudeness  of  manners,  now 
gradually  refining  away,  of  the  Manchester  people. 

Judge said  that,  when  he  first  knew  Manchester, 

women,  meeting  his  wife  in  the  street,  would  take 
hold  of  her  dress  and  say,  ^^  Ah,  three  and  sixpence  a 
jrardi"  The  men  were  very  rough,  after  tlie  old 
Lancashire  fiLahiou.  They  liave  always,  however,  been 
a  musical  people,  and  this  may  have  been  a  germ  of 
refinement  in  tlieni.  They  are  still  much  more  simple 
and  natural  tliau  the  Liverpool  people,  who  love  the 
aristocracy,  and  whom  they  heartily  despise.  It  is 
singular  that  the  great  Art -Exhibition  should  have 
oome  to  pass  in  the  rudest  great  town  in  England. 

LEAMl>'GTO?f. 

LanBdoicne  Circus^  September  10th,  —  We  have 
become  quite  weary  of  our  small,  mean,  uncomfort- 
able, and  unbeautiful  lodgings  at  Chorlton  Road,  with 
poor  and  scanty  furniture  within  doors,  and  no  l>etter 
prospect  from  the  parlor  windows  than  a  mud-puddle, 
larger  than  most  English  lakes,  on  a  vacant  build- 
ing-lot opposite  our  house.  The  Exhibition,  too,  was 
fast  becoming  a  bore ;  for  you  must  really  love  a  pic- 
ture, in  order  to  tolerate  the  sight  of  it  many  times. 
Moreover,  the  smoky  and  sooty  air  of  that  abumiua- 

voi^  viii.  35 
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Ue  Manrhcrter  afifect«<l  my  wife's  tliroat  disadvaxita- 
geoofllj ;  so,  on  a  Tue^ay  momiiig,  wc  stmck  our  tent 
and  aet  forth  again,  regretting  to  leare  nothing  eic«pt 
the  kind  dispositioD  of  !Mrs.  Honey,  otir  honsekeeper.  fl 
I  do  not  i«member  meeting  witli  any  otlter  lodging  ^ 
house  keeper  who  did  not  gniw  hateful  nad  fearfnl 
on  fthort  acquaintance  ;  but  I  attribute  this,  not  so 
muoh  to  the  people  themselves,  as,  primarily^  to  tha 
unfair  and  ungenerous  conduct  of  some  of  their  Eng- 
lish guests,  who  feel  so  sure  of  being  cheated  that  th^ 
always  behave  as  if  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  there- 
fore they  find  it  one. 

The  rain  ponrfd  dou'n  upon  us  as  we  drove  away  ta^^l 
two  cabs^  laden  with  mountainous  luggage^  to  the  Loo-  ^ 
don  Road  station :  and  the  whole  day  was  grim  with 
cloud  and  moist  with  showers.  We  went  by  w»y  of 
BirminghanL,  and  stayed  three  hoiu*s  at  the  great 
dreary  station  there,  waiting  for  the  train  to  Leam- 
ington, whither  Fanny  had  gone  forward  the  day  he- 
fore  to  secure  lodgings  for  us  (as  she  is  English,  and 
understands  the  matter).  .  .  .  AVe  all  were  tired  and 
dull  by  the  time  we  reached  the  Leaminjjton  station, 
where  a  note  from  Fanny  gave  ua  the  adtbx'ss  of  our 
lodgings.  Lansdowne  Circus  is  really  delightful  af- 
ter that  ugly  and  grimy  subiu-b  of  IVIanehester.  In- 
dGQil,  tliere  could  not  possibly  l)e  a  greater  contrast 
than  bet^veen  Leamington  and  Manchester,  —  the  lat- 
ter built  only  for  dirty  uses,  and  scarcely  intendetl  as 
a  habitation  for  man ;  the  former  so  cleanly,  so  set 
out  with  shade  trees,  so  regular  in  its  streets,  so  neatly 
paved,  its  houses  so  prettily  contrived  and  nicely  stue^ 
coed,  that  it  does  not  look  like  a  portion  of  the  work- 
aday world. 
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September  ISth.  —  The  weather  was  very  imoertain 
through  the  last  wenk,  and  yest^Hay  morning,  too, 
was  misty  and  simless  ;  notwithstanding  which  we 
took  the  rail  for  Kenilworth  before  eleven.  The  dis- 
tance from  Ijeamitigton  is  less  than  five  miles,  and  at 
the  Kenilwoi-th  station  we  found  a  little  bit  of  an 
omnibus,  into  which  we  packed  ourselves,  together 
^vith  two  ladies,  one  of  whom,  at  leasts  was  an  Amer- 
ican. I  l>egin  to  agree  partly  with  the  English,  that 
we  are  not  a  people  of  elegant  manners.  At  all  events, 
there  is  sometimes  a  ban;,  hard,  meagre  sort  of  de- 
portment, esjjecially  in  our  women,  that  has  not  its 
parallel  elsewhere.  But  perhaps  what  sets  off  this 
kind  of  behavior,  and  brings  it  into  alto  relievo^  is  the 
fact  of  such  ujicultivate<l  |>ersous  travelling  abroad, 
and  going  to  see  sights  that  would  not  be  interesting 
except  to  peoj)le  of  some  education  and  refinement. 

We  saw  but  little  of  the  village  of  Kenilworth,  pass- 
ing tlu'ough  it  sidelong  fashion,  in  the  omnibus ;  but  I 
learn  that  it  has  l>otween  three  and  four  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  is  o£  immemorial  antiquity.  We  saw  a 
few  old,  gabled,  and  timber-framed  houses;  but  gen- 
erally the  to\vn  was  of  modern  aspect,  although  less 
so  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  castle  gate,  across 
the  road  from  which  there  was  an  inn,  with  bowling- 
greens,  and  a  little  bunch  of  houses  and  shops.  Apart 
from  the  high  roaJ  there  is  a  gate-house,  ancient,  but 
in  excellent  repair,  towered,  turreted  and  battlemented, 
and  looking  like  a  castle  in  itself.  Until  Cromwell's 
time,  the  entrance  to  tlie  castle  used  to  be  beneath  an 
arch  that  passed  through  this  structure  ;  but  the  gate- 
house being  granttnl  to  one  of  the  Parliament  officers, 
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he  coDverted  it  iuto  a  residence,  ami  apparently  suiM 
on  a  couple  of  gables,  which  now  look  quite  as  xxn 
able  as  the  rest  of  tlie  edifice.     Admission  ^Hthia  t, 
outer  grounds  of  the  castle  is  now  obtained  ihrougL  a 
little  wicket  close  beside  the  gate-house,  at  which 
one  or  two  old  men,  who  touched  their  hats  to  us 
humble  williugness  to  accept  a  feeJ     One  of  them  I 
guide-books  for  sale ;  and.  iinding  that  we  were  a 
to  be  bothered  by  a  cicertme,  we  bought  one  of 
books. 

The  ruins  are  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
gate-house  and  the  road,  and  the  s\}Suce  between  is  a 
pastui-e  for  sheep,  which  also  browse  in  the  inner 
court,  and  shelter  themselves  in  the  dungeons  and 
state  apartments  of  the  castle.  Goats  would  be  fitter 
occupants,  because  they  would  climb  to  the  t<jps  of  the 
crumbling  towei*s,  and  nibble  the  weecb  and  shrubbe 
that  grow  there.  The  first  part  of  the  castle  whi 
we  reach  is  called  Caesar's  Tower,  being  the  oldest 
fK)rtion  of  the  ruins,  and  still  very  stidwurt  and  maft> 
sive,  and  built  of  red  freestone,  like  all  the  rest.  Ci^ 
sar's  Tower  being  on  the  right,  Leicester  s  Buildin 
erected  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Queen  Elizabeth 
favorite,  are  on  the  left ;  and  between  these  two  fi 
merly  stood  other  structures  which  have  now  as 
tirely  disappeared  as  if  they  had  never  existed ; 
through  tlic  wide  gap,  thus  oi>eued,  appears  the 
inner  court,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  half-fallen 
towers  and  shuttered  walls.  Some  of  thene  we 
erected  by  Jolm  of  Gaunt ;  and  among  tliese  ruins 
the  Banqueting-IIall, — or  ratlier  was,  —  for  it 
now  neither  Hoor  nor  roof,  but  only  the  broken  stone* 
work  of  some  tali,  arched  windows,  and  the  beautiful, 
old  ivied  arch  of  the  entrance-way,  now  inaccossiblo 
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from  the  ground.  The  ivy  is  very  abundant  about 
the  ruins,  and  hangs  its  gre«n  ciutains  quite  from  top 
to  bottom  of  some  of  the  windows.  There  are  likewise 
very  large  aud  aged  trees  within  the  castle,  there  be- 
ing no  roof  nor  pavement  anywhere,  except  in  some 
dungeon-like  nooks;  so  that  the  trees  having  soil  and 
air  enough,  and  being  sheltered  fi'om  unfriendly 
bhists,  can  grow  as  if  in  a  nursery.  Hawthorn,  how- 
ever, next  to  ivy,  is  the  great  ornament  and  comforter 
of  these  desolate  ruins.  I  have  not  seen  so  much  nor 
such  thriving  hawtlioru  anywhere  else,  —  in  the  court, 
high  up  on  crumbly  heights,  on  the  sod  that  carpets 
roofless  rooms, — everywhere,  indeed,  and  now  rejoic- 
ing in  plentiful  e-ropa  of  red  berries.  The  ivy  is  evl*n 
more  wonderfully  luxuriant ;  its  trunks  being,  in  some 
places,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  forming  real 
buttresses  against  the  walls,  which  are  actually  sup- 
ported aud  vastly  strengthened  by  this  parasite,  that 
clung  to  them  at  first  only  for  its  ovn\  convenience, 
and  now  holds  them  up,  lest  it  should  be  i-uined  by 
their  fall.  Thus  an  abuse  has  strangely  grown  into  a 
use,  and  I  think  we  may  sometimes  see  the  same  fact, 
morally,  in  English  matters.  There  is  something  very 
cm'ious  in  the  close,  finn  grip  which  the  ivy  fixes  upon 
the  wall,  closer  and  closer  for  centuries.  Neither  is  it 
at  all  nice  as  to  what  it  clutehes,  in  its  necessity  for 
support.  I  saw  in  the  outer  court  an  old  hawthorn- 
tree,  to  which  a  plant  of  ivy  had  married  itself,  and 
the  ivy  trunk  and  the  hawthorn  trunk  weit?  now  ab- 
solutely incorporate<l,  and  in  tlieir  close  embrace  you 
could  not  tell  which  was  wliich. 

At  one  end  of  the  l^queting-Hall  there  are  two 
large  bay-windows,  one  of  wliich  looks  into  the  inner 
court,  and  the  other  affords  a  view  of  the  surroimding 
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country.  The  former  is  called  Queen  ElizabethV 
Dressing-room.  Beyond  the  Ban<]uetiu^-IIall  is  w! 
is  calletl  tho  Strong  Tower,  tip  to  iht  top  of  which 
climbed  principally  by  the  aid  of  the  stones  that  ha\'e 
tumbled  down  from  it.  A  lady  sat  half-way  down  the 
ennubly  descent,  within  the  castle,  on  a  oAmp^tool, 
and  before  an  ejis«*l,  sketching  tliis  tower,  on  the  snnw 
mit  of  which  we  sat.  8he  said  it  was  Amy  Robsart^t 
Tower ;  and  witliin  it,  open  to  the  day,  and  quite  ao- 
cessible,  we  saw  a  room  that  we  were  free  to  imagine 
had  been  occupied  by  her.  I  do  not  find  that  these 
associations  of  real  scenes  with  fictitious  events  greatly 
heighten  the  charm  of  them. 

'  By  this  time  tho  sun  had  come  out  brightly,  and 
with  such  warmth  that  we  were  glad  to  sit  down  in 
the  shadow.  Several  sight-seers  were  now  rambling 
alK)ut,  and  among  them  some  school -boys,  who  kept 
scrambling  uj>  to  points  whither  no  other  animal,  ex- 
cept a  goat,  would  have  ventured.  Their  shouts  and 
the  simshine  made  the  old  castle  cheerfid ;  and  what 
with  the  ivy  and  the  hawthorn,  and  the  other  old 
trees,  it  was  very  l»eautifid  and  pictureiique.  But  a 
castle  does  not  make  nearly  so  interesting  and  impres- 
sive a  ruin  as  an  abbey,  because  tlie  latter  was  built 
for  beauty,  and  on  a  plan  in  which  deep  thought  and 
feeling  were  involved ;  and  having  once  l»een  a  grand 
and  beautiful  work,  it  continues  grand  and  beautiful 
thmiigh  all  the  successive  stages  of  its  decay.  But  a 
castle  is  rudely  piled  together  for  strength  and  other 
material  conveniences  ;  and,  having  served  these  ends, 
it  lias  nothing  left  to  fall  back  upon,  but  cnunbles 
into  shapeless  masses,  which  are  often  as  little  pict- 
uresque as  a  pile  of  bnoks.  Without  the  ivy  and  the 
shrubbery,  this  huge  Kcnilworth  would  not  be  a  plea»> 
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ant  object,  except  for  one  or  two  window-frames,  with 
broken  tracery,  in  the  Banqueting-llall.  .  .  . 

We  stayed  from  eleven  till  two,  and  identified  the 
various  parts  of  the  castle  as  well  as  we  could  by  the 
guide  -  book.  The  ruins  are  very  extensive,  though 
less  so  than  I  should  have  imagined,  considering  that 
seven  acres  were  included  within  the  castle  wall.  But 
a  large  part  of  the  structures  have  been  taken  awa}'  to 
build  houses  in  Kenilworth  village  and  elsewhere,  and 
much,  too,  to  make  roads  with,  and  a  good  deal  lies 
under  the  green  turf  in  tlie  coiut-yards,  inner  and 
outer.  As  we  retuioietl  to  the  gate,  my  wife  and 
U went  into  the  gate-house  to  see  an  old  chim- 
ney-piece, and  other  antiquities ;  and  J and  I  pro- 
ceeded a  little  way  round  the  outer  wall,  and  saw  the 
remains  of  the  moat,  and  Liu's  Tower,  —  a  real  and 
shattered  fabric  of  Jolm  of  Gaimt. 

The  omnibus  now  drove  up,  and  one  of  the  old  men 
at  the  gate  came  hobbling  up  to  open  the  door,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  sixpence,  and  we  drove  down 
to  the  King's  Head.  .  ,  .  We  then  walked  out  and 
bought  prints  of  the  castle,  and  inquired  our  way  to 
the  church  and  to  the  ruins  of  the  Priory.  The  lat- 
ter, so  far  as  we  could  discover  them,  are  very  few  and 
uninteresting  ;  and  the  church,  though  it  has  a  vener- 
able exterior,  and  an  aged  spire,  has  been  so  modern- 
ized within,  and  in  so  plain  a  fashion,  as  to  have  lost 
what  beauty  it  may  once  have  had.  There  were  a  few 
brasses  and  mural  monuments,  one  of  which  was  a 
marble  group  of  a  dying  woman  and  her  family,  by 
Westmaeott.  The  sexton  was  a  cheerful  little  man, 
but  knew  voiy  little  al)out  his  church,  and  nothing  of 
the  remains  of  the  Priory.  The  day  was  spent  very 
pleasantly  amid  tills  l>eautifid  green  English  scenery, 
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September  llth.  —  I  took  the  train  for  Rugby,  and 
thence  to  Liverpool.     Tlie  most  noticeable  character 

at  Mrs.  filodgett*s  now  is  Mr.  T »  a  Yankee,  who 

has  seen  the  world,  and  gathereil  much  iuformation 
and  experience  already,  though  still  a  young  man,  — 
a  handsome  man  with  black  curly  hair,  a  dark,  inte 
gent,  bright  face,  and  rather  cold  blue  eyes,  but 
very  pleasant  air  and  address.  His  observing  facul- 
ties are  very  strongly  developetl  in  his  forehead,  and 
his  reflective  ones  seem  to  be  adequate  to  nuiking  som 
if  not  the  deepest,  use  of  what  he  sees,  lie  has  vo; 
aged  and  travelled  almost  all  over  the  world,  and  has 
recently  published  a  book  of  his  peregrinations,  whi 
has  been  well  received.  He  is  of  exceeding  flue 
talk,  though  rather  too  much  inclined  to  unfold 
secret  springs  of  action  in  Louis  Napoleon,  and  oth 
potentates,  and  to  tell  of  revolutions  that  are  oom 
at  some  unlooked-for  moment,  but  soon.  Still  I 
lieve  in  his  wisdom  and  foresight  about  as  much  as  u 
any  other  man's.  There  arc  no  such  things.  He  is  a 
merchant,  and  meditates  settling  in  London,  and  mak- 
ing a  colossal  fortune  there  dm-ing  the  next  ten  or 
twenty  years  ;  that  being  the  period  during  which 
London  is  to  hold  the  exchanges  of  the  \\orld,  and  to 
continue  its  metropolis.  After  that,  New  York  is  to 
be  the  world's  queen  city. 

There  is  likewise  here  a  young  American,  nam 

A ,  who  has  been  at  a  German  University,  and 

favors  us  with  descriptions  of  his  student  life  there, 
which  seems  chiefly  to  have  consisted  in  drinking  beer 
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and  fighting  duels.  lie  shows  a  cut  on  his  nose  as  a 
trophy  of  these  combats.  He  1ms  with  him  a  dog  of 
St  Bernard,  who  is  a  much  more  remarkable  cliaracter 
than  himself,  —  an  immense  dog,  a  noble  and  gentle 
creature ;  and  really  it  touches  my  heart  that  his  mas- 
ter is  going  to  take  hiju  from  his  native  snow-moun- 
tain to  a  Southern  plantation  to  die.     Mr.  A says 

tluit  there  ai*e  now  but  five  of  these  dogs  extant  at  the 
convent ;  there  ha\*ing,  within  two  or  three  years,  been 
a  disease  among  them,  v^-ith  which  this  dog  also  has 
suflEered.  His  master  has  a  certificate  of  his  genuine- 
ness, and  of  himself  being  the  rightful  purcliaser ;  and 
he  says  that  as  he  descended  the  mountain,  every  peas- 
ant along  the  road  stopped  him,  and  would  liave  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  the  dog  had  he  not  produced 
tills  proof  of  property.  The  neighljoring  mountain- 
eers are  very  jealous  of  the  br(*e<l  being  taken  away, 
considering  them  of  such  importance  to  their  own 
safety.  This  huge  animal,  the  very  biggest  dog  I  ever 
saw,  though  only  eleven  months  old,  and  not  so  high 

by  two  or  three  inches  as  he  will  l>e,  allows  Mr. 

to  play  with  him,  and  take  him  on  his  shoidders  (he 
weighs,  at  least,  a  hundred  pounds),  like  any  lapdog. 


LEAMINGTON. 

Lansdowne  Circus^  October  10th.  —  I  returned 
hither  from  Liverpool  last  week,  and  have  spent  the 
time  idly  since  then,  reposing  myself  after  the  four 
years  of  unnatural  restraint  in  the  Consulate.  Being 
already  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  neighborhood 
of  Leamington,  I  have  little  or  nothing  to  record  about 
the  prettiest,  cheerfullest,  cleanest  of  English  towns. 


On  Saturday  we  took  the  rail  for  Coventry,  about  a 
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half-hoiir'a  travel  distant.  I  had  been  there  heCon, 
more  than  two  years  ago.  ...  No  doobt  1  deMnbed 
it  ou  my  tirut  visit ;  and  it  ifl  not  remaikalde  enough 

to  be  worth  two  descriptions,  —  a  large  town  of  crooked 
and  irregular  streets  and  laues,  not  looking  nouly  n 
ancient  as  it  is  because  of  new  brick  and  alueuued 
fronU  which  have  been  plastered  over  its  anbqaily; 
although  still  there  are  intei'spersed  the  peaked  gaUet 
of  old-fashioned,  timber-biult  houses;  or  an  anrhway 
of  worn  stone,  which,  if  you  pass  through  it,  abowt 
like  an  avenue  from  the  present  to  the  past ;  for  josfc 
m  the  rear  of  the  new-fangled  aspect  lurks  the  okl  ar* 
rangeiuent  of  court-yards,  and  rustiness,  and  gnmneas, 
that  would  not  l)c  su^pei^tcd  from  the  exterior. 

Right  across  the  narrow  street  stands  St.  Micha«l*s 
Church  with  its  tall,  tall  tower  and  spire.  The  body 
of  the  church  has  been  almost  entirely  recASod  with 
stone  since  I  was  here  before ;  but  the  tower  still  re^ 
tains  its  antiquity,  and  Is  decorateil  with  statues  that 
look  down  from  their  lofty  niches  seemingly  in  good 
pi*e8Grvation.  The  tower  and  spire  are  most  stately 
and  beautiful,  the  whole  church  very  nol>lc.  We  went 
iu,  and  found  that  the  >^ilgar  plaster  of  Crumwell^s 
time  has  hccn  scraped  from  the  pillars  and  archeft, 
leaving  them  all  as  frt-sh  and  splemliil  as  if  just  madd. 

Vic  looked  also  into  Trinity  Churcb,  which  stands 
close  by  St.  Michael's,  separated  only,  I  think,  by  the 
churchyard.  We  also  visited  St,  John's  Church,  which 
13  very  venerable  as  reganls  its  exterior,  the  stone 
being  worn  and  smoothed  —  if  not  roughened^  rather 
—  by  centuries  of  storm  and  fitful  weather.  This 
wear  and  tear,  however,  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
charm  to  my  mind,  comparatively  to  what  it  was  when 
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I  first  began  to  see  old  buildings.  Within,  tbe  church 
is  spoiled  by  wooden  galleries,  built  across  the  beauti- 
ful point^'d  archeft. 

We  saw  nothing  else  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
except  Foiil's  Hospital,  in  Grey  Friai-s'  Street.  It 
haa  an  Elizabethan  fr<»!it  of  timber  and  phuster,  fac- 
ing on  the  street,  with  two  or  tliree  peake<l  gables  in 
a  row,  beneath  which  is  a  low,  arched  entrance,  giving 
admisHion  into  a  small  paved  quadrangle,  o]K>n  to  the 
sky  above,  but  surroundeil  by  the  walls,  lozcnge-paned 
windows,  and  gables  of  the  Hospital.  The  quadrangle 
is  but  a  few  paeea  in  width,  and  ix.n'liiips  twentj^  in 
length ;  and,  through  a-  half  -  closed  doorway,  at  the 
farther  end,  there  was  a  glimpse  into  a  gai*den.  Just 
witliin  the  entrance,  through  an  open  door,  we  saw  the 
neat  and  comfortable  apartment  of  the  Matron  of  the 
Hospital ;  and,  along  the  quadrangle,  on  each  side, 
there  were  three  or  four  doors,  through  which  we 
glanced  into  little  rooms,  each  containing  a  fireplace, 
a  be<l,  a  ehair  or  two,  —  a  little,  homely,  domestic 
scene,  with  one  old  woman  in  tlie  midst  of  it ;  one  old 
woman  in  each  rot)ra.  They  are  destitute  widows,  who 
have  thoir  lodging  and  homo  here,  —  a  small  room  for 
each  one  to  sleep,  cook,  and  be  at  home  in,  —  and 
three  and  sixpence  a  week  to  feed  and  clothe  them- 
selves with,  —  a  cloak  being  the  only  garment  be- 
stowed on  them.  When  one  of  the  sisterhood  dies, 
each  old  woman  has  to  pay  twopence  towartls  the  fu- 
neral ;  and  so  tticy  slowly  starve  and  wither  out  of 
life,  and  claim  each  their  twopence  contribution  in 
turn.     I  am  afraid  they  have  a  very  dismal  time. 

There  is  an  old  man's  hospitiU  in  another  part  of  the 
town,  on  a  siinilar  plan.  A  collection  of  sombre  and 
lifelike  tales  might  be  written  on  the  idea  of  giving 
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the  experiences  of  these  Hospitallers,   male  and 
male ;  and  they  might  lie  supposed  to  be  written 
the  Matron  of  one,  who  had  aeqiiired  literary  tas^ 
and  practice  as  a  ^verness,  —  and  by  the  Master  ^H 
the  other,  a  retired  si^hool-usher.  ^B 

It  was  taarket-day  in  Coventry,  and  far  adowu  the 
street  leading  from  it  then!  were  IxKiths  and  stallAi 
and  ajipleji,  j>eai*3,  toys,  booka,  —  among  which  1  »w 
my  "Twiee-Told  Tales,"  with  an  awful  i>ortrait  of 
m^'self  as  frontispiece,  —  and  various  country  produce, 
offered  for  sale  by  men,  women,  and  girls.  The 
looked  lively,  but  had  not  nmch  vivacity  in  it. 


hef« 

4 


October  2TM,  —  Tlie  autumn  has  advanced  progres- 
Bively,  and  is  now  fairly  established,  though  still  th 
is  much  gre^n  foliage,  in  8])ite  of  many  broi^'u  t 
and  an  enormous  quantity  of  withered  loaves, 
damp  to  rustle^  strewing  the  paths,  —  whence,  how- 
ever, they  are  continually  swept  up  and  carried  off 
wheelbarrows,  either  for  neatneas  or  for  the  agri 
tural  worth,  as  manure,  of  even  a  withered  leaf, 
pastures  look  just  as  gi*een  as  ever,  —  a  deep,  brigi 
verdure,  tliat  seems  almost  sunshine  in  itseif,  howe' 
sombre  the  sky  may  be.  The  little  plats  of  g^ra^s 
flowers,  in  fi^jut  of  our  circle  of  houses,  might  still  do 
credit  to  an  ^Vmeriean  midsummer ;  for  I  h&ve  seen 
beautiful  roses  here  within  a  day  or  two ;  and  dahlias, 
asters,  and  such  autuumal  flowers,  are  plentiful ;  and 
I  hare  no  doubt  that  the  old  year's  flowers  will  bloom 
till  those  of  the  new  year  appear.  Really,  the  English 
winter  is  not  so  terrible  as  ours. 
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October  ZOth. — Wednestlay  was  one  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  of  all  <lays,  aiul  ^ildtnl  almost  throughout 
with  the  precious  English  Buushine,  —  the  most  de- 
lightful sunshine  ever  made,  both  for  its  positive  Rue 
qualities  and  because  we  seldom  get  it  without  too 
great  an  admixture  of  water.  We  made  no  use  of 
this  lovely  day,  except  ti:i  walk  to  au  Arboretum  and 

Pinetmn  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.     U and 

Mrs.  Siiepard  ma^lc  an  excursion  to  Guy's  Cliff. 

[Here  contes  in  the  visit  U^  Leicester's  Hospital 
and  Redfern's  Shoj),  and  St.  Mary's  Church,  printed 
in  *^Our  Old  Home."—  Ed.] 

From  Redfem's  we  went  back  to  the  market-place, 

expecting  to  find  J at  the   Musenm,   but   tlie 

keeper  said  he  had  gone  away.  We  went  int^i  this 
Museum,  which  contains  the  collections  in  Natural 
History,  etc.,  of  a  county  society.  It  is  very  well  ar- 
ranged, and  is  rich  in  sjiecimena  of  ornithology, 
among  which  was  an  albatross,  huge  beyond  imagina- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  Coleridge  coidd  have 
known  the  size  of  tlie  fowl  when  he  caused  it  to  be 
huns:  round  the  neck  of  his  Ancient  Mariner.  There 
were  a  great  many  hummiDg-birds  from  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  some  of  their  breasts  actually 
gleamed  and  shone  as  with  tlie  brightest  lustre  of 
sunset.  Also,  many  strange  fishes,  and  a  huge  pike 
taken  from  the  river  Avon,  and  so  long  that  I  wonder 
how  he  cuuld  tm'u  himself  about  in  such  a  little  river 
aa  the  Avon  is  near  Warwick.  A  great  curiosity  was 
a  bunch  of  skeleton  leaves  and  flowei*s,  prepared  by  a 
young  lady,  and  preserving  all  the  most  <ielicate  fibrt^s 
of  the  plant,  looking  like  inconceivably  tine  lace-work, 
white  as  snow,  while  the  substance  wns  quite  taken 
^K  away.     In  another  room  there  were  minerahi,  sheila, 
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and  a  splendid  collection  of  fossils,  among  which  trere 
remains  of  antediluvian  creatures,  several  feet  lon«^ 
In  still  another  room,  we  saw  some  historical  corioai-j 
ties,  —  the  moat  interesting  of  which  were  two  locks 
of  roddish-hrowii  hair,  one  from  the  heiul  and  one  from 
the  beard  of  Edward  IV.  They  were  fastened  toa| 
manuscript  letter  which  authenticates  the  hair  as  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  King  Edward's  tomb  in  1789. 
Near  these  relies  was  a  seal  of  the  great  Eaid  of  War-! 
wick,  the  mighty  king-maker ;  also  a  sword  from  Bos- 
worth  Field,  smaller  and  Bhorter  than  those  now  la 
nse;  for,  indeed,  swords  seem  to  have  increased  ini 
length,  weight,  and  formidable  as]>ect,  now  that  the 
weapon  has  almost  ceased  to  be  used  in  actual  war- 
fare. The  short  Roman  sword  was  probably  more 
murderous  than  any  weapon  of  the  same  species,  ex- 
cept tlie  bowie-knife.  Here,  too,  were  Parliameutaiy 
cannon-balls,  etc,  ... 

[The  visit  to  Whitnash  intervenes  here.  —  Ed,] 


LONDON. 

24  Great  RurscU  Strcef,  N^ovcmher  10th.  —  We 
have  been  thinking  and  negotiating  about  taking  lodg- 
ings in  London  lately,  and  this  morning  we  left  Leam- 
ington and  reached  London  with  no  other  misadven- 
ture than  that  of  leaving  the  great  h»dk  of  our  luggaga 
[  behind  us,  —  the  van  which  we  hired  to  tike  it  to  the 
i*ailway  station  having  broken  down  under  its  prodig- 
ious weight,  in  the  middle  of  the  8ti*eet.  On  our  jour- 
ney we  saw  nothing  particidai-ly  worthy  of  note,  — 
but  everywhere  the  immortal  verdure  of  Enjiland, 
scarcely  less  perfect  than  in  June,  so  far  as  the  fields 
are  concerned,  though  the  foliage  of  the  trees  presents 
pretty  much  the  same  hues  as  those  of  our  own  forests, 
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after  the  gayety  and  gorgeousneas  have  departed  from 
them. 

Our  lodgings  are  in  close  vicinity  to  the  British  Mu- 
seunL,  which  is  the  great  advantage  we  took  them  for. 

I  felt  restless  and  uncomfortahle,  and  soon  strolled 
forth,  without  any  definite  object,  and  walked  as  far 
as  Charing  Cross.  Very  dull  and  dreary  the  city 
looked,  and  not  in  the  least  lively,  even  where  the 
throng  was  thickest  and  most  brisk.  As  I  trudged 
along,  my  reflection  was,  that  never  was  there  a  din- 
gier, uglier,  less  picturesque  city  than  London  ;  and 
that  it  is  really  wonderful  that  so  much  brick  and 
stone,  for  centuries  together,  shoidd  have  been  built 
np  with  so  poor  a  result.  Yet  these  old  names  of  the 
city — Fleet  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  tlie  Strand  —  used 
to  throw  a  glory  over  these  homely  precincts  when  I 
first  saw  them,  and  still  do  so  in  a  less  degree. 
Where  Farringdon  Street  opens  upon  Fleet  Street, 
moreover,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  St.  Paul's,  along  Lud- 
gate  Street,  in  the  gathering  dimness,  and  felt  as  if  T 
saw  an  old  friend.  In  that  neighorhood  —  speaking 
of  old  friends  —  I  met  Mr.  Parker,  of  Boston,  who 
told  me  sad  news  of  a  friend  whom  I  love  as  much  as 
if  I  had  known  him  for  a  lifetime,  though  he  is,  in- 
deed,  but  of  two  or  three  years'  standing.  He  said 
that  my  friend's  bankruptcy  is  in  to-<lay's  "  Gazette." 
Of  all  men  on  eai-th,  1  had  mther  this  misfortune 
fihoidd  have  ha]>j)ened  to  any  otlier  ;  but  1  hope  and 
think  he  has  sturdiness  and  buoyancy  enough  to  rise 
up  beneath  it.  I  cannot  conceive  of  his  face  other- 
%vise  than  with  a  glow  on  it,  like  that  of  the  siui  at 
noonday. 

Before  I  reached  oiur  lodgings,  the  dusk  settled  into 
the  sti*eets,  and  a  mist  bedewed  and  bedamped  me, 
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and  I  went  astray,  as  is  usual  with  me,  and  bad  to 
inquire  my  way  ;  indeed,  except  Lu  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  London  is  so  nnserably  light^nl  thai  it 
is  impoBsible  to  recognize  one^s  whereabouts.  On  mj 
arrival  1  found  our  parlor  looking  cheerful  with  a 
brisk  fire ;  .  .  .  but  the  first  day  or  two  iu  new  lodg- 
ing:s  is  at  best  an  luicomfortable  time.  Fanny  hai 
just  come  in  with  more  unhappy  news   about  > 

Pray  Heaven  it  may  not  be  true  I  -  .  -  Troubles  an 
a  sociable  brotherhood  ;  they  love  to  come  hand  ia 
hand,  or  sometimes,  even,  to  come  side  by  side  with 
long  looked-for  and  hoped-for  goo<l  fortime.  .  . 


Noremher  Wtlu  — This  morning  we  all  went  to 
British  Museum,  always  a  most  wearisome  and 
pressing  task  to  me.  I  strollod  through  the  lower 
rooms  with  a  good  degree  of  interest,  looking  at  the 
antique  sculptures,  some  of  which  were  doubtless  grand 
and  beautiful  in  their  day.  . . «  The  Egyptian  remains 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  more  satisfactorj' ;  for,  thou^ 
inconceivably  ugly,  tliey  are  at  least  miracles  of 
and  ponderosity, — for  example,  a  han<l  and  arm 
polished  granite,  as  much  as  ten  feet  in  length 
upper  rooms,  coutiiiniug  millions  of  specimens  of  \a^ 
ural  Hlfltory,  in  ail  <lepartments,  really  made  my  heart 
ache  with  a  pain  and  woe  that  I  have  never  felt  any- 
where but  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I  hurried: 
through  them  as  rapidly  as  I  could  ]>ersuade  J- 
follow  me.  We  lia«l  left  the  rest  of  the  party  still  in- 
tent on  the  Grecian  sculptures ;  aud  though  J wm 

much  interested  in  the  vast  collm^tion  of  shells,  lie 
chose  to  quit  tlie  Museiun  with  me  in  the  prospect  ol 
a  stroll  about  L(mdon.  He  seems  to  have  my  own 
passion  for  thronged  streets,  and  the  utmost  biude  of 
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We  went  first  to  the  railway  station,  in  quest  of  our 
ln<refage,  which  we  found.  Then  we  made  a  pretty 
straight  course  <lown  to  Ilolborn,  and  through  New- 
gate Street,  stopping  a  few  momenta  to  look  through 
the  iron  fence  at  the  Christ's  Hospital  l>nys,  in  their 
long  blue  coats  and  yellow  petticoats  and  stockings. 
It  wafl  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock ;  and  I  suppose 
this  was  their  hour  of  pby,  for  they  wei-e  running 
about  the  enclosed  space,  chasing  and  overthrowing 
one  another,  without  their  caps,  with  their  yellow  pet- 
ticoats tucked  uj>,  and  all  in  immense  activity  and  en- 
joyment. They  were  eminently  a  healthy  and  hand- 
some set  of  boys. 

Then  we  went  into  Cheapside,  where  T  calle«l  at 
Mr.  Bennett's  shop,  to  inquire  what  are  the  facts 
abont .  When  I  mentioned  his  name,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett shook  his  hea<l  and  expressed  great  8orrt)w  ;  bat, 
on  further  talk,  I  found  tliat  he  referred  only  to  the 
failure,  and  had  heard  nothing  about  the  other  nmior. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  true  ;  for  Bennett  lives  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  could  not  have  reniaiued  ignorant 
of  such  a  calamity.  There  must  be  some,  mistake; 
none,  however,  in  regard  to  the  failare,  it  having  been 
announced  in  the  **^  Times." 

From  Bennett's  shop  —  which  is  so  near  the  steeple 
of  Bow  Church  that  it  would  himble  tipon  it  if  it  fell 
over  —  we  strolled  still  eastward,  aiming  at  London 
Bridge;  but  missetl  it,  and  Ijewildered  ourselves  among 
many  dingy  and  frowzy  streets  and  lanes.  I  bore  to- 
wards the  right,  however,  knowing  that  that  course 
must  ultimat**ly  bring  me  to  the  Thames:  and  at  last 
I  saw  befoi-e  me  ramparts,  towers,  circidar  and  squai'e, 
with  battlemented  summits,  large  sweeps  and  curves  of 

K*'*«'*^^catiou,  as  well  as  straight  and  massive  walls  and 
.  via.  36 
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chiinneya  behind  them  (all  a  gi-eat  confusion  —  to  my 
eye),  of  ancient  anil  more  modern  stnif  ture,  and  four 
loftier  tuxi-ets  rising  in  the  midst ;  the  whole  great 
space  surrounded  by  a  broiul,  dry  moat,  which  now 
seemed  to  be  us^d  as  an  ornamental  walk,  bordered' 
partly  with  trees.  This  was  the  Tower ;  but  &e( 
from  a  different  and  more  picturesque  point  of  viei 
than  I  have  heretofore  gained  of  it.  Being  so  couv* 
ient  for  a  visit,  I  determined  to  go  in.  At  the  oul 
gate,  which  is  not  a  ]>art  of  the  fortifieation,  a  sentinel 
walks  to  and  fro,  besides  whom  there  was  a  warder,  tA, 
the  rich  old  costume  of  Henry  Vlll.'s  time,  lool 
very  gorgeous  indeed,  —  as  much  so  as  scarlet  and 
gold  can  make  him. 


As  J and  I  were  not  going  to  look  at  the  Jewc 

room,  we  loitered   about    in  tlic   oj>en   space,  before' 
the  White  Tower,  while  the  tall,  slender,  white-haired, 
gentlemanly  wanler  led  tlie  rest  of  tlie  party  into  tin 
apartment      Wo  found  what  one  might  take  for  1^ 
square   in  a  town,  witli    gabled   houses   lifting   their 
peaks  on  one  side,  and  variuus  ediRces  enclosing  tl 
other  sides,  and  the  great  White  Tower,  —  now  morQJ 
black  than  white^  —  rising  venerable,  and  rather  pi< 
uresque  than  otherwise,  the  most  prominent  object  in 
the  scene.     I  have  no  plan  nor  available  idea  of  il 
whatever  in  my  mind,  but  it  seems  really  to  be  a  toi 
within  itself,  wth  streets,  avenues,  and  all  that  |>ei 
tains   to    human   life.      There    were    soldiers    g<>inj 
through  their  exercise  in  the  open  space,  and  along 
the  base  of  the  White  Tower  lay  a  great  many  cannoi 
and  mortal's,  some  of  whi<'h  wei-e  of  Tiu'kiali  manufi 
ture,  and    immensely  long   and   ponderous.     Othi 
likewise  of  mighty  size,  had  once  belonged  to  the 
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nious  ship  Great  Harry,  and  liad  lain  for  age8  under 
the  sea.  Others  were  Eaj»t-Iudian.  Several  were  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  workmanship.  The  mortars  —  some 
so  large  that  a  fair-sized  man  might  easily  be  rammed 
into  them  —  held  their  preat  moutlis  slanting  upwanl 
to  the  sky,  and  mostly  contained  a  (piantit)'  of  iiiin- 
water.     While  we  were  looking  at  these  warlike  toys, 

—  for  I  snppose  not  one  of  thcra  will  ever  thunder  in 
earnest  again,  —  the  warder  reappeared  with  his  hi- 
dies,  and,  leading  us  all  to  a  certain  part  of  tlic  open 
space,  he  struck  his  foot  on  tlie  small  stones  with 
which  it  is  paved,  and  told  us  that  wo  wore  standing 
on  the  spot  where  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catharine  How- 
ard were  behea<led.  It  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  square,  but  on  a  line  with  one  of  tlie  an*^lcs  of  the 
White  Tower.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  middle 
of  tJje  open  space  is  occMjued  by  a  marble  statue  of 
Wellington,  which  apj)eared  to  me  very  poor  aiid  la- 
boriously spirited. 

Lastly,  the  warder  led  us  under  the  Bloody  Tower, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  Wakefield  Tower,  and  showed 
us  tlie  Traitor's  Gate,  which  is  now  closed  up,  so  as  to 
afford  no  access  to  the  Tlmmes.  No ;  we  firet  visited 
the  Beauchamp  Tower,  famous  as  the  prison  of  many 
historical  personages.  Some  of  its  former  occupants 
have  left  their  initials  or  names,  and  inscriptions  of 
piety  and  patience,  cut  deep  into  the  freestone  of  the 
vallSf  together  with  devices  — as  a  crneifix,  for  instance 

—  neatly  and  skilfully  done.  This  room  has  a  long 
deep  fireplace ;  it  is  chiefly  lighted  by  a  large  window, 
which  I  fancy  must  have  been  made  in  moiiem  times  ; 
but  there  arc  four  narrow  apertures,  throwing  in  a 
little  light  through  deep  alcoves  in  the  thickness  of  the 
ootagon  wall.   One  would  expect  such  a  room  to  be  pic- 
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turesque  ;  bnt  it  is  really  not  of  striking  aspect,  living 
low,  with  a  j)lastere<l  ceiling,  — the  beams  just  show, 
ing  through  the  plaster,  —  a  l)oarded  floor,  ami  the 
walls  being  washed  over  with  a  bufif  color.  A  wanlor 
ftat  within  a  railing,  by  the  great  window,  with  six- 
penny books  to  sell,  containing  transcripts  of  the  in- 
scriptions on  tlie  walL}. 

We  now  left  the  Tower,  and  made  our  way  devi- 
ously westward,  passing  St.  Paul's,  which  looked 
magnificently  and  beautifully,  bo  huge  and  dusky  as  it 
was,  with  here  and  tlicre  a  space  on  its  va^t  form 
whei'e  die  original  whiteness  of  the  marble  cAiue  out 
like  a  streak  of  moonshine  amid  the  blackness  with 
which  time  has  ma<le  it  grander  than  it  was  in  its 
newness.  It  is  a  most  noble  edifice :  and  I  delight, 
too,  in  the  statues  tlmt  crown  some  of  its  heights,  and 
iu  the  wreaths  of  sculpture  which  are  hung  around  it. 


Noifemhef  Vlth. — This  morning  began  with  fluch 
fog,  that  at  the  window  of  my  chamber,  lighted  only 
from  a  small  court-yard,  enclosed  by  high,  dingy  walK 
I  could  hardly  see  to  dre.ss.  It  kept  alternately  dark- 
ening, and  then  brightening  a  little,  and  darkening 
again,  so  much  that  we  could  but  just  discern  the  op- 
posite houses ;  but  at  eleven  or  thereabouts  it  grew  so 
much  clearer  that  wg  resolved  to  venture  out.  Our 
plan  for  the  day  was  to  go  iu  the  first  place  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  to  the  National  Gallery,  if  wo 
should  find  time.  .  .  .  The  fog  darkened  again  as  we 
went  down  Regent  Street,  and  the  T>uke  of  York*8 
Column  was  but  barely  visible,  looming  vaguely  be- 
fore us  ;  nor,  from  Pall  Mall,  was  Nelson's  Ptlbu* 
much  more  distinct,  though  methought  his  statue  stood 
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aloft  in  a  somowlmt  dearer  atmosphere  than  ours. 
Passing  Whitehall,  however,  we  could  scarcely  see 
Liigo  Jonert's  Banqueting-House,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street;  and  the  towers  and  turrets  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  all  but  invifiible,  as  was 
the  Abbey  itself ;  so  that  we  really  were  in  some  doubt 
whither  we  were  going.  We  found  oiu"  way  to  Poets' 
Comer,  however,  and  entered  those  holy  precincts, 
which  looked  ver}'  dusky  and  grim  in  the  smoky  light* 
...  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  j>erception 
that  very  commonplace  people  compose  the  great  bulk 
of  society  in  the  home  of  the  ilhistrions  dead.  It  is 
wonderful  how  few  names  there  are  that  one  cares 
anything  about  a  hundred  years  after  their  departure; 
but  perhaps  each  generation  acts  in  good  faith  in  can- 
onizing its  own  men.  .  .  .  T5nt  the  fame  of  the  bur- 
ied person  does  not  make  the  marble  live,  —  the  mar- 
ble keeps  merely  a  cold  and  sad  memory  of  a  man 
who  woidd  else  be  forgotten.  No  man  who  needs  a 
monument  ever  ought  to  have  one. 

The  paintfd  windows  of  the  Abbey,  Hiongb  mostly 
modem,  are  exceedingly  rich  and  l>eautiful ;  and  1  do 
think  that  human  art  has  invented  no  other  such  mag- 
nificent method  of  adornment  as  this. 

Our  final  visit  to-day  was  to  the  National  Gallery, 
where  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mnrillo*3  St.  John 
was  the  most  lovely  picture  I  have  ever  st^en,  and  that 
there  never  was  a  painter  who  has  really  made  the 
world  riciier,  except  Murillo. 


1 


November  12th*  —  This  mcrning  we  issued  forth. 
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and  found  the  atmosphere  chill  and  almost  frosty,  tii>- 
gling;  upon  our  rlieelcA,  .  .  .  The  gateway  of  SomerMt 
House  attracted  us,  and  we  wailked  round  its  sjiaeiniu 
quadi-UDgle,  encoiuitering  many  government  clerks 
hurrying  to  their  variouH  offie.es.  At  least*  I  pre- 
swued  them  to  be  so.  This  is  certainly  a  handsome 
square  of  Imildings^  with  its  Grecian  fa(;ades  and  pil- 
lars, and  its  sculptured  bas-reliefs,  and  the  grouj)  of 
statuary  in  the  midst  of  tlie  court.  Besides  the  part 
of  the  edifice  that  rises  above  gi'oimd,  there  appear  to 
be  two  subterranean  stories  below  the  surface.  From 
Somerset  House  we  pursued  our  way  thiy>ugh  Temple 
Bar,  but  missed  it,  and  therefore  entered  by  the  J)as- 
sage  from  what  was  formerly  Alsatia*  but  which  now 
seems  to  be  a  very  respectable  and  humdrum  part  of 
London.  We  came  immediately  to  the  Temple  Gar- 
dens^ which  we  walked  quite  round.  The  grass  is  still 
green,  but  the  trees  are  leafless,  and  had  an  as|)ect  of 
not  l>eing  very  robust,  even  at  more  genial  seasons 
of  t!ie  year.  There  were,  howevei',  hu'ge  (|uautities  of 
brilliant  ehrysantliemums,  golden  and  of  all  hues, 
blooming  gorgeously  all  about  the  borders ;  and  sev- 
eral gardeners  were  at  work,  tending  these  flowers,  and 
sheltering  them  from  the  weather.  I  noticeil  no  roses, 
nor  even  rose-buslies,  in  the  spot  where  the  factions  of 
York  and  Lancaster  plucked  tlieir  two  hostile  flowers. 
Leaving  these  grounds,  we  went  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  where  we  knocked  at  the  portid,  and, 
finding  it  not  fastened,  thrust  it  open.  A  boy  ajv 
peared  witliin,  and  the  porter  or  keeper,  at  a  distance, 
along  the  inner  passage,  called  to  us  to  enter ;  and, 
opening  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  left  us  to  view  it  ^j 
till  he  should  be  at  leisure  to  attend  to  us.  Truly  it  ^H 
is  a  most  magnificent  apartment ;  very  lofty,  —  so  ^^ 
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lofty,  indeed,  that  the  antique  oak  roof  was  quit*  hid- 
den, as  regr^ii'ded  all  its  details,  in  tlio  sombre  plooni 
tliat  brooded  under  its  raftei'S.  Tlje  liall  wxh  Hj;hte*l 
by  four  great  windows,  I  think,  on  each  of  the  two 
sides,  deseendiug  half  -  way  from  tlie  eeilinp  to  the 
floor,  leaving  all  Wneath  endowed  by  oaken  panelling, 
which,  on  three  aides,  waA  carved  with  eAOUtcheona  of 
such  members  of  ihe  society  as  liave  held  the  office  of 
reader.  There  is  likewise,  in  a  hirge  recess  or  tran- 
sept^ a  great  window,  occupying  the  full  height  of  the 
hall,  and  sj.K'udiilly  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the 
Templars  who  have  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Chief 
Justices.  The  other  windows  are  pictured,  in  like 
manner,  with  coats  of  arms  of  bx'al  dio^iitiefi  con- 
nected with  the  Temple  ;  and  besides  all  these  there 
are  arclied  lights,  high  towards  the  roof,  at  either  end, 
fnll  of  riclJy  and  clia^tely  colored  glAss,  and  all  the 
illumination  that  the  great  hall  had  ramo  through 
these  glorious  panes,  and  they  seemed  the  richer  for 
the  sombreness  in  which  we  stoixl.  I  ctumot  describe, 
or  even  intimate,  the  effect  of  this  tnuispiirent  glory, 
glowing  down  upon  as  in  that  gloomy  depth  of  the 
hall.  The  screen  at  the  lower  end  was  of  carved  oak^ 
very  dark,  and  highly  polislied,  and  as  old  as  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time.  The  keeper  told  us  that  the  story  of 
the  Armada  was  said  to  be  represented  in  these  carv- 
ings, but  in  the  imiH»rfect  light  we  could  tnwN'  nntliing 
of  it  out.  Along  the  length  of  the  apailment  were  set 
two  oakeu  tables  for  the  students  of  law  to  dine  upon; 
and  on  the  dais,  at  the  upper  end,  there  was  a  cross- 
tftble  for  the  big-wigs  of  the  society  ;  the  latter  being 
provided  with  comfortable  chairs,  and  the  former  with 
oaken  benches.  From  a  notification,  |K>steil  near  the 
door,  1  gathered  that  the  cost  of  diunera  is  two  shil- 
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lings  to  each  gentleman,  including,  as  tlie  attendant 
told  me,  ale  and  wine.  I  am  reluctant  to  leave  this 
hall  without  expressing  how  grave,  how  grand,  Imw 
sombre,  and  how  magnificent  I  feel  it  to  l>e.  As  re^ 
ganls  historical  association,  it  was  a  favorite  dancing- 
hall  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Sir  Christopher  llatton 
danced  himself  into  her  good  graees  there. 

We  next  went  to  the  Temple  Chiu-eh,  and,  finding 
the  door  ajar,  made  free  to  enter  beneath  its  Norman 
arches,  which  aibuitted  us  into  a  circular  vestibule, 
very  ancient  and  beautiful.  In  the  body  of  the 
ohurch  beyond  we  saw  a  boy  sitting,  but  nobody 
either  forbade  or  invited  our  entrance.  On  the  floor 
of  the  vestibule  lay  al)out  half  a  score  of  Temjilars,  — 
the  rt'prescntativjw  of  the  warlike  priests  who  built 
this  church  and  formerly  held  these  precincts,  —  all  in 
chain  armor,  grari]>ing  their  swnwls,  and  wth  their 
shields  beside  them.  Except  two  or  three,  they  lay 
oross-leggtMl,  in  token  that  they  ha4i  really  fonght  for 
the  Holy  Septdchre.  I  think  I  have  seen  nowhere 
else  such  well-preserved  monumental  knights  as  these, 
We  proceeded  into  the  interior  of  the  church,  and 
were  greatly  impressed  with  its  wonderful  l>eautv, — 
the  roof  springing,  as  it  were  in  a  harmonious  x»od  ac- 
cordant fountain,  out  of  the  clustered  pillars  that  sup- 
port ita  groined  arches :  and  these  pillars,  immense  as 
they  are,  are  polished  like  so  many  gems.  They  are 
of  Purbeck  marble,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  had  been 
covered  with  pLister  for  ages,  until  bitterly  nnleemed 
and  beautitietl  anew.  But  the  glory  of  the  church  is 
its  old  painted  windows ;  and,  jjositively,  those  great 
spaces  over  the  chancel  appeared  to  be  set  with  all 
manner  of  precious  stones,  —  or  it  was  as  if  the  many* 
colored  radiance  of  heaven  were  breaking  upon  us,  — 
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or  as  if  WG  saw  thft  win^  of  angels,  storied  over  with 
richly  tinted  pictures  of  holy  things.  But  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  this  huitvcUouh  adornment ;  it  i8  to  be  seen  and 
wondered  at,  not  written  about.  Before  we  left  the 
church,  the  porter  made  his  ap[>earauce,  in  time  to 
receive  his  fee,  —  which  somebody,  indeed,  ia  always 
ready  to  stretch  out  his  hand  for.  And  so  ended  our 
visit  to  the  Temple,  wliich,  by  the  by,  though  close  to 
the  michuost  bustle  of  London,  is  as  quiet  as  if  it  were 
always  Sunday  there. 

We  now  went  to  St.  Paul's.    U and  Miss  Shep- 

ard  ascended  to  the  Whisi)ering  Gallery,  and  we,  sit- 
ting under  the  dome,  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  pillars, 
saw  them  far  above  us,  looking  ver)^  indistinct,  for 
those  misty  upper -depths  seemed  almost  to  be  hung 
with  clouds.  This  cathcdnd,  1  tliink,  tloes  not  profit 
by  gloom,  but  requires  cheerful  sunsliine  to  show  it  to 
the  best  atlvantage.  The  statues  and  sculptures  in  St. 
Paid's  are  mostly  covered  with  years  of  dust,  and  look 
thereby  very  grim  and  ugly ;  but  there  are  few  memo- 
ries there  from  which  1  shoiUd  care  to  brush  away  the 
dust,  they  being,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  naATil  and 
military  heroes  of  secoml  or  third  class  merit.  I  really 
remember  no  literary  celebrity  admitted  solely  on  that 
account,  except  Dr.  Johnson.  The  Crimean  War  has 
supplied  two  or  tliree  monuments,  chiefly  mural  tab- 
lets ;  and  doubtless  more  of  the  same  excrescences  will 
yet  come  out  upon  the  walls.  One  thing  tliat  I  newly 
noticed  was  the  beautiful  shape  uf  the  great,  covered 
marble  vase  that  serves  for  a  font. 

From  St.  Paul's  we  went  down  Cheapside,  and, 
turning  into  King  Street,  visited  Guildhall,  which  we 
found  in  process  of  decoration  for  a  public  ball,  to 
take  place  next  week.     It  looked  rather  gewgawiah 
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than  gorgeous,  being  Irnng  with  flags  of  all  nation 
ami  aclornc'd   with   unlitiry  tn^phiea :  and    the   scei 
W118  repealed  by  a  nii)<>;e  of  luokiug-gla^ses  at  one  eoJ 
of  the  room.     The  execrably  painted  wiudows  really 
shocked  ua  by  their  vulgar  glare,  after  those  of  i\ 
Temjile   Hall   aud  Church;  yet,  a  few  years   ago, 
might  very  likely  have  thought  them  beautifitl.     0( 
ovm  natiomd   banner,  I  must   remember  to  say.  vt\ 
hanging  in  Guildhall,  but  with  only  ten  Stai-s, 
insufficient  number  of  Stripes. 


November  Ibth,  —  Yesteitlay  morning  we  weni.i 
London  Bridge  and  along  Lower  Thames  Street,  and 
quickly  found  ourselves  in  Billingsgate  Market,  —  a 
dirty,  evil-smelling,  crowded  precinct,  thronged  with 
people  carrying  iiah  on  their  heads,  and  lined  with 
£sh-shop3  and  iish-«talls,  aud  pervadetl  with  a  fishy 
odor.  The  f ootwalk  was  narrow,  —  as  indeed  was  the 
whole  street,  —  and  filthy  to  travel  upon  ;  and  we  had 
to  elbow  onr  way  among  i*ough  men  and  tdattemly 
women,  and  to  guard  our  heads  from  the  contact 
fish-trays  ;  very  ugly,  grimy,  and  misty,  mortH>ver, 
Billingsgate  Market,  and  though  we  heard  none  of  tl 
foul  language  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  foun- 
tain-head, yet  it  has  its  own  peculiarities  of  behavior. 

For  instance,  U tells  me  that  one  man,  sturiugl 

at  lier  and  her  governess  as  they  passed,  cried  out, 
"What  beauties  I  "  —  another,  looking  under  her  v< 
greeted  lier  with,  "  Goml  morning,  my  love  !  ''     W 
were  in  advance,  and  heard  nothing  of  these  eivilltiej 
Struggling  through  this  fishy  purgatorj',  we  caugl 
sight  of  the  Tower,  as  we  drew  near  the  end  of 
street ;  and  1  put  all  my  party  under  charge  of  one 
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the  Tnimp  Cartla,  not  being  myself  inclined  to  make 
tlie  rounds  of  the  small  part  of  the  fortress  that  is 
shown,  60  Hoou  after  my  late  visit. 

When  they  departed  witli  the  warder,  I  set  out  by 
myself  to  wander  al>out  the  exterior  of  tlie  Tower, 
looking  with  interest  at  what  I  suppose  to  be  Tower 
Hill,  —  a  slight  elevation  of  the  large  open  space  into 
which  Great  Tower  Street  opens;  though,  ]ierhaps, 
what  is  now  called  Trinity  Square  may  liave  been  a 
part  of  Tower  Hill,  and  poasibly  the  precise  spot  where 
the  executions  took  place.  Keeping  to  the  right,  rotmd 
the  Tower,  I  fomid  the  moat  quite  surromided  by  a 
fence  of  iron  rails,  excluding  me  from  a  pleasant 
gi-avel-path,  among  flowers  and  tiUrubbery,  on  the  in- 
side, where  I  could  see  nursery-maitls  giving  children 
their  airings.  Possibly  these  may  have  been  the  privi- 
leged inhabitants  of  the  Towur,  whioli  certainly  might 
contain  the  popidation  of  a  large  village.  The  aspect 
of  the  fortress  has  so  much  that  is  new  and  modem 
about  it  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  pictui^sque,  and 
yet  it  seems  imfair  to  withhold  that  epithet  from  such 
a  collection  of  gray  ramparts.  I  followed  the  iix)n 
fence  quite  round  the  outer  grounds,  till  it  approiu-hLni 
the  Thames,  and  in  this  direction  the  moat  and  the 
pleasure-ground  terminate  In  a  narrow  graveyard, 
which  extends  beneath  the  walls,  and  looks  neglected 
and  shaggy  with  long  grass.  It  appeared  to  contain 
gi*aves  enough,  but  only  a  few  tombstones,  of  which  I 
coidd  ivad  tlic  inscription  of  but  one;  it  commemo- 
rated a  Mr.  George  Gibson,  a  person  of  no  note,  nor 
apparently  connected  with  the  place.  St.  Kathanne^s 
Dock  lies  along  the  Thames,  in  this  vicinity ;  and 
while  on  one  side  of  me  were  the  Tower,  tlie  quiet 
gravel-path,  and  the  shaggy  graveyai-d,  on  the  other 
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were  draymen  and  their  horses,  dock-laborers,  sailors, 
empty  pimchcons,  oiul  a  miscellmicouH  spectacle  of 
life, —  including  organ-grindei-s,  men  roafiting  ofaest- 
nuts  over  small  ovens  on  the  sidewalk,  boys  and  wo- 
men with  boards  or  wheelbarrows  of  apples,  oyster- 
stands,  besides  pedlai*s  of  small  wares,  dirty  children 
at  play^  and  other  figures  and  things  that  a  Duteii{ 
painter  would  seize  upon. 

1  went  a  little  way  into  St.  Katliarine's  Dock,  and 
found  it  crowded  with  great  ships;  then,  returning, 
I  strolled  along  the  range  of  shops  that  fi-ont  towards 
this  side  of  the  Tower.  They  have  all  something  to 
do  with  ships,  sailors,  and  eommeree ;  being  for  the 
sale  of  ships*  stoi-es,  nautical  instruments,  anns,  cloth- 
ing, together  with  a  t;ivern  and  grog-shop  at  every 
other  door ;  bookstalls,  too,  covered  with  cheap  novels^ 
and  Bong-books;  cigar-shops  in  great  numbers;  and 
everjrw'here  were  sailors,  and  here  and  there  a  soldier, 
and  children  at  the  doorsteps,  and  women  showing 
themselves  at  the  doors  or  windows  of  their  domiciles. 
These  latter  figures,  however,  pei*tain  rather  to  the 
street  up  which  I  walked,  penetrating  into  the  interior 
of  this  region,  which,  I  think,  is  Blackwall  —  no,  I 
forget  wlmt  its  uanie  is.  At  all  events,  it  has  an  an- 
cient and  most  grimy  and  rough  look,  with  its  old 
gabled  houses,  each  of  them  the  seat  of  some  petty 
trade  and  business  in  its  basement  story.  Among , 
these  I  saw  one  house  with  three  or  four  peaks  along 
its  front,  —  a  second  story  projecting  over  the  base- 
ment, and  tl»e  whole  clapboarded  over.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  butirher'a  stall  iu  the  lower  story,  with  a  front 
open  to  the  sti*eet^  in  the  ancient  fashion,  which  seems 
to  be  retained  only  by  butchers'  shops.  This  part  of 
London  having  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  I  suppose 
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there  may  be  many  relics  of  architectural  antiqiiity 
hereabouts. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  I  went  back  to  the  Refresh- 
ment-room, within  the  outer  gate  of  the  Tower,  where 
the  rest  of  us  shortly  appeared.  We  now  returned 
westward  by  way  of  Great  Tower  Street,  Easteheap, 
and  Cannon  Street,  and,  entering  St.  Paul's,  sat  down 
beneath  the  misty  dome  to  rest  ourselves.  The  mulHed 
roar  of  the  city,  as  we  heard  it  there,  is  very  soothing, 
and  keeps  one  listening  to  it,  somewhat  as  the  flow  of 
a  river  keeps  us  looking  at  it.  It  is  a  grand  and  quiet 
sound ;  and,  ever  and  anon,  a  distant  door  slammed 
somewhere  in  the  cathedral,  and  reverberated  long 
and  heavily,  like  the  roll  of  thunder  or  the  boom  of 
cannon.  Every  noise  that  is  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
in  so  vast  an  edifice  melts  into  the  groat  quietude. 
The  inttirior  looked  very  sombre,  and  the  dome  hung 
over  ns  like  a  cloudy  sky.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
pass  directly  from  St.  Paurs  into  York  Minster,  or 
from  the  latter  into  the  former ;  that  is,  if  one's  mind 
could  manage  to  stagger  under  both  in  the  same  day. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  judging  of  their  compara- 
tive effect 

Under  the  influence  of  that  grand  lullaby,  —  the 
roar  of  the  city,  —  we  sat  for  some  time  after  we  were 
sufficiently  rested ;  but  at  last  plungeil  forth  again, 
and  went  up  Newgate  Street,  pausing  to  look  tlirough 
the  iron  railings  of  Christ's  Hospital.  The  boys,  how- 
ever, were  not  at  play ;  so  we  went  onward,  in  quest 
of  Sniitlifield,  and  on  our  way  hail  a  greeting  from 
Mr.  Silsbee,  a  gentleman  of  om*  own  native  town. 
Parting  with  him,  we  found  Smithfield,  wliich  is  still 
occupied  with  pens  for  cattle,  though  1  lielievc  it  has 
oeased  to  be  a  cattle-market.     Except  it  be  St.  Bar- 
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tbolomew's  Hospital  on  one  side,  there  is  noUiing  in- 
teresting; in  this  ugly  square  ;  though,  no  doubt,  a  few 
feet  under  the  pavement  there  are  bones  and  asboe  m 
precious  as  anything  of  the  kind  on  earth.  I  wonder 
when  men  will  begin  to  ei*ect  nianuinentji  to  huxuaa  er- 
ror ;  hitherto  their  pilhirs  and  statues  imve  only  been 
for  the  sake  of  gloriReation,  But,  after  all.  the  pres- 
ent fashion  may  be  the  better  and  wholesomer.  .  .  . 


November  16M.  —  Mr.  Silsbee  called  yesterday,  and 
talked  about  matters  of  art,  in  which  he  is  deeply  u 
terested,  and  which  he  has  had  goo<l  opportunities 
becoming  acquainted  with,  during  three  years'  travel 
on  the  Continent.     He  is  a  man  of  gre^t   intelliirence, 
and  true  feeling,  and  absolutely  brims  over  with  ideais,' 
—  Iu8  conversation  flowing  in  a  constant  stream,  which 
it  appears  to  be  no  trouble  whatever  to  him  to  ke^p, 
u]).  ...     He  took  his  leave  after  a  long  call,  and  lefl^ 
with  us   a  manascri])t,  describing  a  visit   to  Berlin, 
which  I  read  to  iny  wife  in  the  evening.     It  was  well 
worth  reading.     He  made  an  engagement  to  go  with 
us  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  came  hither  for  that 
purj>ose  tins  morning. 

M'^e  drove  to  the  London  Bridge  station,  where  we 
bought  return  tickets  that  entitled  us  to  admission 
to  the  Palace,  as  well  as  conveyance  thither,  for  half 
a  crown  apiece.  On  our  arrival  we  entered  by  the 
gaixlen  front,  thus  gaining  a  fine  view  of  the  orna- 
mental giounds,  with  their  fountains  and  stately  path- 
ways, bonlered  with  statues  ;  and  of  tlie  edifice  it-self, 
so  vast  and  fairy-like,  looking  as  if  it  were  a  bubble, 
and  might  vanish  at  a  touch.  There  is  :is  little 
beauty  in  the  arcliitecture  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  how- 
ever, as  was  possible  to  be  with  such  gigantic  use  of 
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such  a  material.  No  doubt,  an  architectural  order  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  little  or  uo  idea  is  to  be  de- 
veloped from  the  use  of  glass  as  a  building-material, 
instead  of  brick  and  stone.  It  will  have  its  own  ndes 
and  its  own  results ;  but,  meanwhile,  even  the  present 
Palace  is  positively  a  very  beautifid  object.  On  en- 
tering we  fonnd  the  atmosphere  chill  and  comfortless, 

—  more  so,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  the  open  air  itself. 
It  wxq  not  a  genial  day ;  though  now  and  then  the  sun 
gleamed  out,  and  once  caased  fine  effects  in  the  glasa- 
work  of  a  crystal  fountain  in  one  of  the  courts. 

We  were  under  Mr.  Silsbee's  guidance  for  the  day, 
.  .  .  and  first  wc  looked  at  the  sculpture,  which  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  casts  or  copies  of  the  most  famous 
statues  of  ail  ages,  and  likewise  of  those  crumbs  and 
little  fragments  which  have  fallen  from  Time's  jaw, 

—  and  half-picked  bones,  as  it  were,  that  have  been 
gathered  up  from  spots  where  he  has  feasted  full,  — 
t4>rsos,  heads  and  broken  limbs,  some  of  them  half 
worn  away,  as  if  they  had  been  roUefl  over  ami  over 
in  the  sea.  I  saw  nothing  in  the  sculptural  way,  either 
modem  or  antique,  that  impressed  me  so  mucli  as  a 
statue  of  a  nude  mother  by  a  French  artist.  In  a  sit- 
ting posture,  with  one  knee  over  the  other,  she  was 
clasping  her  highest  knee  with  both  hands ;  and  in 
the  hollow  cradle  thus  formed  by  her  aiins  lay  two 
sweet  little  babies,  as  snug  and  close  tow  her  heai-t  as 
if  they  had  not  yet  been  bom,  —  two  little  love-blos- 
soms, —  and  the  mother  encircling  them  and  pervad- 
ing them  with  love.  But  an  infinite  pathos  and  strange 
teiTor  are  given  to  this  beautifid  group  by  some  faint 
bas-reliefs  on  the  pedestal,  indicating  that  the  happy 
mother  is  Eve,  and  Cain  and  Abel  the  two  innocent 
babes. 
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Then  we  went  to  tbe  Alhambra,  which  looks  ISte 
an  enc'lianted  palai^e.     If  it  had  been  a  sunny  da)%  I 
should  have  enjoyed  it  more  ;  but  it  was  miBerable  to 
Hhivt^r  and  sliake  in  the  Court  of  the   Lions,  and  in 
those  chambers  which  were  contrived  as  places  of  rtf-^ 
uge  from  a  fervid  tempei*ature.     Furthermore,  it 
not  quite  agreeable  to  see  such   clevur  apcciuiens 
stage  decoration ;  they  are  bo  very  goo».l   that   it  gel 
to  be  past  a  joke,  without  becoming  actual  earnest, 
had  not  a  similar  feeling  in  respect  to  the  reproduo-' 
tion  of  modiirval  stjituoft,  arches,  doorways,  all  brill-, 
iantly  colored  as  in  the  days  of  their  first  glory ;  y< 
I  do  not  know  but  that  the  Ei'st  is  an  little  objectioi 
able  as  tlie  last.     Cei-taiuly,  in  both  casea,  scenes  an< 
objects  of  a  past  age  are  here  more  vividly  presented 
to  the  dullest  mind  than  without  such  material  faciU«i 
ties  they  could  possibly  be  brought  before  the  mt 
jwwerful  imagination.     Truly,  the  Crystal  Palace, 
all  its  departments,  offers  wonderful  moons  of  educa-' 
tion.     I  marvel  what  will   come   of   it.     Among  the 
things  that  I  admired  most  was  Benvenuto  Cellini*! 
statue  of  Perseus  holding  the  head  of  Medusa,  and 
standing  over  her  headless  and  still  writhing  Ixxly,  out 
of  which,  at  the  severed  neck,  gushed  a  vast  exuber- 
ance of  snakes.     Likewise,  a  sitting  statue,  by  Michel 
Angelo,  of  one  of  the  Medici,  full  of  dignity  and  grace 
and  reposefid  might.     Also  the  bronze  gate  of  a  biip- 
tlstery  in  Florence,  earve<l  all  over  with  relievos  of 
Scripture  subjects,  executed  in  the  most  lifelike  and 
expi-essive  manner.     Tlie  cast  itself  was  a  minude 
art.     1  should  have  taken  it  for  the  genuine  orij  ' 
bronze. 

We  then  wandcrwl  into  the  House  of  XHomed,  which 
seemed  to  me  a  dismal  abode,  affording  no  possibility 
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of  comfort.  We  sat  down  iu  one  of  the  rooms,  on  an 
iron  l^ench,  very  cold. 

It  being  by  this  time  two  o'clock,  we  went  to  the 
Refreshment-rooni  and  lunched  ;  and  before  we  hatl 
finished  our  repast,  my  wife  discovered  that  she  had 
lost  her  sable  tippet,  which  she  had  been  carrying;  on 
her  arm,  Mr,  SLlsbee  moat  kindly  and  t>l)li^'in;L,dy  im- 
mediately went  in  quest  of  it,  .  .  .  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. .  .  . 

Upon  entering  the  Tropical  Saloon,  we  found  a  most 
welcome  and  delightful  change  of  temperature  among 
those  gigantic  leaves  of  banyan-trees,  and  the  broatl 
expanse  of  water-plants,  floating  on  lakes,  and  Hpacious 
aviaries,  where  biriLs  of  brilliant  plumage  sportwl  and 
sang  amid  such  foliage  as  they  knew  at  homu.  IIow- 
beit,  tlie  atmosphere  was  a  little  faint  and  sickish,  per- 
haps owing  to  the  odor  of  the  half-tepid  water.  The 
most  remarkable  object  here  was  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
huge  beyond  imagination,  —  a  pine-tree  from  Califor- 
nia. It  was  only  the  strijipetl-off  bark,  however,  which 
had  been  conveyed  hither  in  segments,  and  put  to- 
gether again  beyond  the  height  of  the  palace  roof; 
and  the  hollow  interior  circle  of  the  tree  was  large 
enough  to  contain  fifty  people,  I  should  think.  We 
entered  and  eat  down  in  all  the  remoteness  from  one 
another  that  is  attainable  in  a  good  -  si^ed  drawing- 
room.  We  then  ascended  the  gallery  to  get  a  view  of 
this  vast  tree  from  a  more  elevated  position,  and  found 
it  looked  even  bigger  from  above.  Then  we  loitered 
slowly  along  the  gallery  as  far  as  it  extended,  and  af- 
terwanls  doscende<l  into  the  nave ;  for  it  was  getting 
dusk,  and  a  Iiorn  had  sounded,  and  a  bell  rung  a  warn- 
ing to  such  as  delayed  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
building.     Mr.   Silsbee   again   most   kindly   went   in 
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quest  of  the  sables,  but  still  without  success.  ...  I 
have  not  luuch  enjoyed  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  think  ^i 
it  a  great  and  admirable  achievement.  ^H 

Nots&miher  19^A.  —  On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Sil&- 
bee  came  to  read  aonie  letters  which  lie  has  written  to^ 
his  friends,  chiefly  gi^'ing  his  obs^jrvations  on  Art,  to- 
gether with  descrii)tiou3  of  Venice  and  otlier  cities  on 
the  Continent  They  were  very  good,  and  indicate 
much  sensibility  and  talent.  After  the  reading  we 
had  a  little  oystcr-aupper  and  wine. 

I  had  written  a  note  to ,  and  receivod  an  an- 
swer indicatiiij?  that  he  was  much  weighed  down  b3*  hb 
financial  misfortune.  .  .  ,  However,  he  desired  me  to 
come  and  see  him ;  so  yesterday  morning  I  wended 
my  way  down  into  the  city,  and  after  various  relu^' 
taut  circmulocutionB  ai'rived  at  his  house.  The  ixUa* 
rior  looked  confused  and  dismal. 


It  seems  to  me  nobody  else  runs  sucli  risks  as  a  man 
of  business,  because  he  risks  everything.  Every  other 
man,  into  whatever  depth  of  poverty  he  may  sink,  has 
still  something  left,  be  he  author,  scholar,  handicraft- 
man,  or  what  not ;  the  mercliant  has  nothing. 

We  parted  with  a  long  and  sti^ong  grasp  of  the  hand, 
and promised  to  come  and  see  us  soon.  .  .  . 

On  my  way  home  I  called  at  Triibner's  in  Pater 
Noster  Row.  ...  I  waited  a  few  minutes,  he  being 
busy  with  a  tall,  muscular,  English -built  man,  who, 
after  he  had  taken  leave,  Triibner  told  me  was  Cliarles 
Reade.  I  once  met  him  at  an  evening  party,  but 
should  have  been  glad  to  meet  him  again,  now  tliat  I 
appreciate  him  so  much  better  after  reading  ^^  Never 
too  Late  to  Mend.** 
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December  QtJi,  —  All  these  days,  since  my  last  date, 
have  been  marked  by  uothLng  very  well  wortliy  of  de- 
tail and  description.  I  have  walked  the  stTeels  a  grezit 
deal  in  the  duU  November  days,  and  always  take  a 
cei'tain  pleasure  in  being  in  the  midst  of  human  life, 
—  as  closely  encompassed  by  it  as  it  is  jjossible  to  be 
anywhere  in  this  world ;  and  in  that  way  of  viewing 
it  there  is  a  dull  and  sombre  enjoyment  always  to  be 
hsul  in  Ilolboni,  Fleet  Sti^cet,  Cheapsidei  and  the  other 
busiest  parts  of  Loudon.  It  is  human  life  ;  it  is  this 
material  world ;  it  is  a  grim  and  heavy  reality.  I  have 
never  had  the  same  sense  of  being  surroimded  by  uui- 
terialisms  and  hemmed  in  with  the  grossness  of  this 
earthly  existence  anywhere  else ;  these  bixiad,  crowded 
streets  are  so  evidently  tlie  veins  and  arteries  of  an 
enormous  city.  Loudon  is  evidenced  in  every  one  of 
them^  just  as  a  mcgatheriimi  is  in  eacli  of  its  sopai-ate 
bones,  even  if  they  Ix!  small  ones.  Thus  I  never  fail 
of  a  sort  of  self-congratidation  in  finding  myself*  for 
instance,  passing  along  Ludgate  Ilill ;  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  it  is  really  an  ungladdcned  life  to  wander  through 
these  huge,  thi*ongetl  ways,  over  a  pavement  foul  with 
mud,  ground  into  it  by  a  million  of  footsteps ;  jostling 
against  people  who  do  not  seem  to  be  individuals,  but 
all  one  mass,  so  homogeneous  is  the  sti^cct-walking  as- 
pect of  them;  the  roar  of  vehicles  pervading  me, — 
wearisome  cabs  and  omnibuses  ;  everywhere  the  dingy 
brick  edifices  heaving  themselves  up,  and  sluitting  out 
all  but  a  strip  of  sullen  cloud,  tliat  serves  London  for 
a  sky,  —  in  short,  a  general  impression  of  grinit^  and 
sordidnoss ;  and  at  this  season  always  a  fog  scattei'ed 
along  the  vista  of  stroets,  sometimes  so  densely  as  al- 
most to  spintualize  the  materialism,  and  make  the 
scene   resomblo   the    other  world  of   worldly   people, 
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gross  even  in  ghoKtlmcss.  It  is  strange  hovr  little 
splendor  and  brilliancy  one  sees  in  London,  —  in  Um 
city  aluiust  none,  though  souu:  in  the  shops  of  R^ent 
Street  Mj  wife  has  haJ  a  aeaaon  of  indispositioxi 
witlmi  the  lost  few  weeks,  so  that  my  rambles  hare 

generally  been  solitai-y,  or  with  J only  for  a  com- 

pauiou.  I  think  my  only  excursion  with  my  wife  was 
a  we*.^k  ago,  when  we  went  to  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields, 
which  ti'uiy  are  almost  fields  right  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don, and  as  retired  and  secluded  as  if  the  Burroitniling 
city  were  a  forest,  and  its  heavy  ro;ir  were  tlie  wind 
among  the  branches.  We  gained  admission  \\\U\  the 
noble  Hall,  which  is  modem,  but  built  in  antique  style, 
and  stiitely  and  l*eautiful  exceedingly.  I  have  forgot- 
ten all  but  the  general  effect,  with  its  lofty  oaken  rooC, 
its  panelled  walls,  with  the  uindows  high  above,  and 
the  great  anbed  window  at  one  end  full  of  painted 
ooats  of  arms,  which  the  light  gloiiiies  in  |>assii^ 
through  them,  as  if  each  were  the  escutcheon  of  aaai« 
illusti'ious  personage.  Thence  we  went  to  the  chapel  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where,  on  entering,  we  found  a  class  of 
yoimg  choristers  receiving  instruction  from  their  mu- 
sic-master, while  tlie  organ  accompanied  their  strains. 
These  yoimg,  clear,  fresh,  elastic  voices  arc  wonder- 
fully beautiful;  they  are  like  those  of  women,  ycti 
have  something  more  birdlike  and  aspiring,  more  Hke 
what  one  conceives  of  the  singing  of  angels.  As  for 
the  singing  of  saints  and  blessed  spirits  that  have  onoe^ 
been  human,  it  never  can  resemble  that  of  these  young-! 
voices ;  for  no  duration  of  heavenly  enjoyments  will 
ever  quite  take  the  mortal  sadness  out  of  it. 

In  this  chapel  we  saw  some  jmintcd  windows  of  the 
time  of  James  I.,  a  period  much  subsequent  to  the  age 
when  painted  gloss  was  in  its  glory ;  but  the  pictures 
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of  Soriiitural  people  in  thf  so  windows  were  certainly 
very  fine,  —  the  figures  being  as  large  as  life,  and  the 
faces  having  much  (ucpresHiou.  The  sunsliine  came  in 
throitgh  some  of  them,  and  prtwluee^l  a  beautiful  effect, 
almost  as  if  the  painteil  foi^uH  were  the  glorified  Hpirits 
of  those  holy  personages. 

After  leaving  Lincoln's  Inn,  we  laoke<l  at  Gray's 
Inn,  which  is  a  great,  quiet  domain,  qmidranglc  be- 
yond quadrangle,  close  beside  Ilolbora,  and  a  large 
space  of  greensward  encdosed  within  it.  Tt  is  very 
strange  to  find  so  much  of  ancient  quietude  light  in 
the  monster  city's  very  jaws,  which  yet  the  monster 
filiaU  not  eat  up,  —  right  in  its  very  belly,  indeed, 
which  yet,  in  all  these  ages,  it  shall  not  digt^st  and 
convert  into  the  same  substance  as  the  rest  of  its  bus- 
tling streets.  Notiung  else  iu  Loudon  is  so  like  the  ef- 
fect of  a  spell,  as  to  pass  under  one  of  these  archway's, 
and  find  yourself  tnmaported  from  the  jumble,  mob, 
tumidt,  uproar,  as  of  an  age  of  week-days  condensed 
into  the  present  hour,  into  what  seems  an  eternal  sab- 
batii.  ITience  wo  went  into  Staples  Inn,  I  tliink  it  was, 
—  which  has  a  front  upon  Holbom  of  four  or  five  an- 
cient gables  in  a  row,  and  a  low  arch  under  the  im- 
pending story,  acbnitting  you  into  a  paved  quadrangle, 
beyond  wliich  you  have  the  vista  of  another.  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  residences  and  chambers  in  these 
Inns  of  Court  are  now  exclusively  let  to  lawyers ; 
though  such  inhabitants  certainly  seem  to  preponder- 
ate there. 

Since  then   J and   I   walked   down   into  the 

Strand,  and  found  ourselves  unexpecte<lly  mixed  up 
with  a  crowd  that  grew  denser  as  we  approached  Char- 
ing Cross,  and  became  absolutely  impermeable  when 
we  attempted  to  make  our  way  to  Whitehall.     The 
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wicket  in  the  gate  of  Northumberland  House,  by  the 
by,  Wits  open,  and  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  thu  front  o£ 
the  edifice  within,  —  a  very  partial  gliini>8e»  however, 
and  that  obstructed  by  the  solid  person  of  a  f < 
man,  who,  with  some  women,  was  parsing  out  froM, 
within.  The  crowd  was  a  real  English  crowd,  per* 
fectly  undemonstrative,  and  entirely  decorous,  beu 
composed  mostly  of  well-dre8se<l  ]ieople,  ami 
of  women.  The  cause  of  the  assemblage  waa  the  oj 
ing  of  Parliament  by  the  Queen,  but  we  were  too  lata 
for  any  rhance  of  seeing  her  Majesty.  However,  wo 
exti'ieatetl  ourselves  fi'om  the  nudtitude,  and^  goiog 
along  Pall  Mall,  got  into  the  Park  by  the  steps  at  the 
foot  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Column,  and  thence  went 
to  the  Whitehall  Gateway,  outside  of  which  we  found 
the  Horse  Guards  drawn  up  —  a  regiment  of  blac 
horses  and  buiMiished  cuirasses.  On  our  way  thi 
an  open  caiTiage  came  tiirough  the  gateway  into 
Park,  conveying  two  ladies  in  court  dresses ;  and  an* 
other  splendid  chariot  pressed  out  through  the  gate* 
way,  —  tlie  coaclmiau  in  a  cocked  hat  aud  sciu-lct  and 
gold  embroidery,  and  two  other  scarlet  and  gold  fig- 
ui*es  banging  behind.  It  was  one  of  Uie  Queen's  car^ 
riages,  but  seemed  to  have  nobody  in  it.  1  have  for~ 
gotten  to  mention  what,  I  think,  produced  more  effect 
on  me  than  an>i;hing  else,  namely,  the  chu»h  of  the 
bells  from  the  steeple  of  St.  Martin's  Chim'h  and 
those  of  St.  Margaix^t.  Really,  London  seemed  to 
out  through  them,  and  bid  welcome  to  the  Quoea. 
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December  1th.  —  This  being  a  muddy  and  dismal 
day,  I  went  only  to  the 
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whicli  IS  but  a  short  walk  ilowii  tlie  street  (Grent  Rub- 
Bell  Street ).  I  have  now  visited  it  often  enough  to  be 
on  more  familiar  terms  with  it  than  at  first,  and  there- 
fore do  not  feel  m3'self  so  weighed  down  by  the  many 
things  to  l>e  seen.  I  have  cease<l  to  expect  or  hope  or 
wish  to  devour  and  digest  the  whole  enormous  colleo- 
tion ;  so  I  eontent  myself  with  individual  things,  and 
8ureee<l  in  getting  now  and  then  a  little  honey  from 
them.  Unless  I  were  studying  some  ]>articular  branch 
of  history  or  science  or  art,  this  is  the  best  that  ean  be 
done  with  the  British  Museum. 

I  went  first  to-day  into  tlie  Townley  Gallery,  and  so 
along  through  aU  the  ancient  sculpture,  and  was  glad 
to  find  myself  able  to  symjiathlze  more  than  hereto- 
fore with  the  forms  of  grace  and  beauty  which  are 
preserved  there,  —  ]X)or,  maimed  hnmort;dities  as  they 
are,  —  headless  and  legless  tnmks,  go<iiiUe  cripples, 
faces  beautiful  and  broken  -  nosed,  —  heroic  shapes 
which  have  stood  so  long,  or  lain  prostrate  so  long,  in 
the  open  air,  that  even  the  atmos[)here  of  Greece  has 
almost  disf^olved  the  external  layer  of  the  marble ;  and 
yet,  however  much  they  be  worn  away,  or  battered  and 
Bhattered,  the  grace  and  nobility  seem  as  deep  in  tliem 
aa  the  very  heart  of  the  stone.  It  cannot  be  destroyed, 
except  by  grinding  them  to  powder.  In  short,  I  do 
really  believe  that  there  was  an  excellence  in  ancient 
sculpture,  which  has  yet  a  potency  to  educate  and  re- 
fine the  minds  of  those  who  look  at  it  even  so  care- 
lessly and  casually  as  I  do.  As  regards  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon,  I  must  remark  that  the  horses  reprtv 


aented  on  it, 
likeness,  are 


tliough 


they  show  great  spirit  and  iife- 
rather  of   the  pony  species  than  what 
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would  be  considered  fine  horses  now.  Doabtlees,  mod- 
em breedinj^  ban  wrought  a  difTerenco  in  the  nntmaL 
Fl^xinan,  in  his  outlines,  seems  to  luive  imitated  these 
classiti  steeds  of  the  Partheuon,  and  thus  hu^  pnxlooed 
horses  that  alwa^'s  appeared  to  me  alFected  and  itimio- 
ntively  monsti-oua. 

From  the  classic  sculpture,  T  passed  through  an 
isjTian  room*  where  the  walls  are  lined  with  great 
lbs  of  marble  sculptured  in  b:is-rclief  with  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Sennacherib,  I  believe ;  very  ugly,  to  be 
sure,  yet  artistically  done  in  their  own  style,  and  in 
wonderfully  good  preservation.  Indeed,  if  the  chisel 
had  cut  its  last  stroke  in  them  yesterday,  the  work 
could  not  be  more  sharp  and  distinct  In  glass  eases, 
in  this  room,  are  little  relics  and  scraps  of  utensils, 
and  a  great  deal  of  fragmentary'  rubbish,  dug  up  by 
Layard  in  his  researches,  —  things  that  it  is  hard  to 
call  anytliing  but  trash,  but  which  yet  may  be  of  great 
significance  as  indicating  the  modes  of  life  of  a  long- 
past  race.  I  remember  nothing  particidarly  jtist  now, 
except  some  pieces  of  broken  glass,  iridescent  with  - 
certaiuly  the  must  beautiful  hues  in  the  world,  - —  in-^H 
describably  beautiful,  and  unimaginably,  unless  one^' 
can  conceive  of  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  a  thou- 
sand glorious  siuisets,  and  the  autiunnal  forest-leaves 
of  Amei-ica,  all  condensed  upon  a  little  fragment  of 
a  glass  cup,  —  and  that,  too,  without  becoming  in  the 
least  glaring  or  flagrant,  but  mildly  glorious,  as  we 
may  fancy  the  shifting  hues  of  an  angel's  wing  may  ' 
be.  I  think  this  chaste  splendor  will  glow  in  my 
memory  for  years  to  come.  It  is  the  effect  of  time, 
and  cannot  be  imitated  by  any  known  process  of  lui* 
I  have  seen  it  in  specimens  of  old  Roman  gloss,  wliich 
has  been  famous  here  in  England ;  but  never  in  any- 
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thing  is  there  the  brilliancy  of  these  Oriental  frag- 
ments. How  strange  that  decay,  in  dark  places,  and 
untlerground,  and  where  there  are  a  billion  chaneen  to 
one  tliat  uobotly  will  ever  see  its  handiwork,  should 
produce  these  beautiful  effects !  The  glass  seems  to 
become  ix^rfcctly  brittle,  so  that  it  would  vanish,  like 
a  8oap-bul>ble,  if  touched, 

Ascending  the  stairs,  I  went  through  the  halls  of 
fossil  remains,  —  which  I  care  little  for,  thougli  one  of 
them  18  a  human  skeleton  in  limestone,  —  and  through 
several  rooms  of  mineralogical  specimens,  including  all 
the  gems  in  tlie  workl,  among  which  is  seen,  not  the 
Koh-i-noor  itself,  but  a  fac-simile  of  it;  in  crystid.  I 
think  the  aerolites  are  as  interesting  as  anything  in 
this  department,  and  one  piece  of  pui-e  ii>on,  laid 
against  the  wall  of  the  room,  weighs  about  fourteen 
hundred  poimds.  Whence  could  it  have  come  ?  If 
these  aerolites  are  bits  of  other  planets,  how  happen 
they  to  be  always  ii*on  ?  But  1  know  no  more  of  this 
than  if  I  were  a  philosopher. 

Then  I  went  tlirough  rooms  of  ahelb  and  fishes, 
and  reptiles  and  tortoises,  crocodiles  and  alligators  and 
insects,  including  all  maimer  of  butterflies,  some  of 
which  had  wings  precisely  like  leaver,  a  little  withered 
and  faded,  even  the  skeleton  and  fibres  of  the  leaves 
ivpresentexl ;  and  immense  hairy  spiders,  covering, 
with  the  whole  circumference  of  their  legs,  a  space 
OS  big  as  a  saucer ;  and  centipedes  httlc  less  than  a 
foot  long;  and  winged  insects  tliat  look  like  jointed 
twigs  of  a  tree.  In  America,  I  i-emember,  wlieii  I 
lived  in  Lenox,  I  found  an  insect  of  tliis  species,  and 
at  first  really  mistook  it  for  a  twig.  It  was  smaller 
than  these  specimens  in  the  Museum.  1  suppose 
every  creature,  almost,  that  runs  or  creeps  or  swiu 
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or  flies,  is  represented  in  this  mllection  of  Natoral 
History ;  and  it  puzzles  me  to  think  what  they  were 
all  made  for,  tliuiigh  it  is  quite  as  iiiysteiious  why  raiui 
himself  waa  made. 

By  and  by  I  entered  tlie  room  of  Egyi>tiiui  mam- 
mies, of  which  tlipire  are  a  good  many,  one  of  which, 
the  body  of  a  priestess,  is  unrolled^  except  the  inner- 
most layer  of  linen.  The  outline  of  Jier  hupe  is  per- 
fectly vimble.  Mummies  of  ratR,  dogs,  snakes,  and 
children  are  in  the  wall-cases,  togetlier  with  a  vast 
many  articles  of  Egyptian  mantifactiu^.  ami  use^  — 
even  children'M  toyn:  bread,  too,  in  flat  cakes:  grapes, 
that  have  tunied  to  raisins  in  the  p^ave ;  queerest  of 
all,  methinks,  a  curly  wig,  that  Li  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  woman,  —  toj^ether  with  the  wooden  box 
tliat  held  it.  The  hair  is  brown,  and  the  wig  in  w 
perfect  as  if  it  liad  been  made  for  some  now  living 
dowager. 

From  Egypt  wc  pass  into  rooms  containing 
and  other  articles  of  Grecian  and  Koman  workman- 
ahip,  and  funeral  oms,  and  beads,  and  rings,  none  of 
them  very  beautiful.  1  saw  some  splendid  specimens, 
liowever,  at  a  former  visit,  when  1  obtaine4  admis- 
sion to  a  room  not  indit^.riminatidy  ahown  to  visitoni. 
What  chiefly  interested  me  in  that  room  was  a  cast 
taken  from  the  face  of  Cromwell  after  de^th  ;  repre- 
senting a  wide-mouthed,  long-chinned,  uncomely  vis- 
age, with  a  triangular  English  nose  in  the  very  centre. 
There  were  various  other  curiosities,  which  I  fancied 
were  safe  in  my  memory,  but  they  do  not  now  come 
npperniOHt. 

To  retui'n  to  my  to-day's  progress  through  the  Mn- 
tK^uju :  next  to  the  claaaio  rooms  are  the  oolltM*tions  i 
of  Saxon  and  British  and  early  English  antiquitieB, 
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the  earlier  portions  of  which  are  not  veiy  interefiting 
to  me.  ]K).-wessinf^  little  or  no  beauty  in  thenisolvea,  and 
indicating  a  kind  of  life  too  remote  from  oiir  own  to 
be  readily  synipathizod  with.  Who  cares  for  glass 
beads  and  copper  brooches,  and  knives,  spear-hcads, 
and  awords,  idJ  »o  rnstj'  that  they  look  us  much  like 
pieces  of  old  iron  hoop  as  anything  else  ?  The  bed  of 
the  Tlianics  has  been  a  rich  treasury  of  antiquities, 
from  tJie  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest  downwards  ;  it 
seems  to  preserve  bronze  in  eonsiderable  perfeetion, 
but  not  iron. 

Among  the  mcdiieval  relics,  the  car^nngs  in  ivory 
are  often  veiy  exquisite  and  elalwirate.  There  are 
likewise  caskets  and  eofifers,  and  a  thousand  other  Old 
World  oiTiamental  works ;  but  I  saw  so  many  and 
such  superior  s})ecimens  of  them  at  the  Manchester  Ex- 
hibition, that  I  shall  say  nothing  of  thein  here.  The 
seal-ring  of  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  is  in  one  of  the 
<ABes  ;  it  must  have  been  a  thumb-ring,  judging  from 
its  size,  and  it  has  a  dark  atone,  engraved  with  aimo- 
rial  l)earings.  In  another  cas<?  is  the  magic  glass  for- 
merly used  by  Dr.  Dee,  and  in  which,  if  1  rightly  re- 
meanber,  usisd  to  be  seen  prophetic  visions  or  figures 
of  persons  and  scenes  at  a  distance.  It  is  a  rc^imd 
ball  of  glass  or  crystal,  slightly  tinge<l  with  a  j)inkish 
hue,  and  about  as  big  as  a  small  apple,  or  a  little  big- 
ger than  an  egg  would  l)e  if  perfe4'tly  roimd.  This 
ancient  hundiug  kej>t  me  looking  at  it  ]terhaps  ten 
minutes ;  and  I  saw  my  own  face  dimly  in  it,  but  no 
other  vision.  Lastly,  I  passtni  through  the  Ethno- 
graphical Kooms ;  but  I  care  little  for  the  varieties  of 
the  human  race,  —  all  that  is  really  important  and  in- 
teresting being  found  in  our  own  variety.  IVrhaps 
equally  in  any  other.     This  brought  me  to  the  head  of 
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one  of  the  staircase^!,  descending  which  I  entered  the 
library. 

Hcre — not  to  speak  of  the  noble  rooms  and  halht  — 
there  are  niuuberless  treasures  beyond  all  pnce ;  too 
valuable  in  their  way  for  me  to  select  any  one  as  more 
curious  and  valuable  tlian  many  otliere.  Letters  of 
statesmen  and  wairiors  of  idl  nations,  and  several  cen- 
turies back^  —  among  whicli,  long  ai*  it  has  taken  Eu- 
rope to  produce  them,  I  saw  none  so  illiistrioua  as 
those  o£  Washington,  nor  more  so  than  Franklin's, 
whom  America  gave  to  the  world  in  her  nonago  ;  and 
epistles  of  poets  and  ai*tists,  and  of  kings,  ^^<^*  whose 
chirography  ap}ieai*s  to  have  been  much  better  than  I 
should  have  expected  from  tingers  so  often  cramped  in 
iron  gauntlets.  In  anotlier  ca«e  there  were  the  orig- 
inid  autograj)!!  copies  of  several  famous  worlca.  —  for 
example,  that  of  Pope's  Homer,  written  on  tlie  backs 
of  letters,  the  dire<*tion  ami  seals  of  which  up|w»ar  in 
the  midst  of  '"  the  Tale  of  Troy  di\-ine/'  which  also 
is  much  Bt^'rati'heil  and  iubcrlined  with  Pope's  correc- 
tions ;  a  manuscript  of  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  masques ; 
of  tlie  "Sentimental  Journey,"  written  in  much  more 
careful  and  formal  style  than  might  be  expecteil, 
the  book  pretending  to  be  a  hainun-iicarum ;  of  Wal- 
ter Scott's  *"  Kcnilworth,'*  bearing  sucli  an  as]>ect  of 
straightforward  diligeiice  tliat  I  shall  hardly  think  of 
it  again  as  a  romance ;  —  in  short,  I  may  aa  well  drop 
the  whole  matter  here- 
All  through  the  long  vista  of  the  king's  library,  wo 
come  to  cases  in  which  —  with  their  pages  open  be- 
neath tlie  glass  —  we  see  books  worth  their  weight  in 
gold,  either  for  their  uniqueness  or  their  beauty,  or  be- 
cause they  have  belonged  to  illustrious  men,  and  have 
their  autographfl  in  them.     The  copy  of  the  English 
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translation  of  Montaigne,  containing  the  strange  scrawl 
of  Shokespeare^s  autogra})lu  is  here.  Bacon's  name  ih 
in  another  book ;  (^ueen  Elizabeth's  in  anotlier ;  and 
there  ifl  a  little  devotional  voliune,  witli  Lady  June 
Grey's  writing  in  it.  She  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
it  to  the  seaffold  with  her.  Here,  too,  I  saw  a  copy, 
which  was  print^'d  at  a  Venetian  press  at  the  time,  of 
the  challenge  which  the  Admirable  Crichton  caused  to 
be  posted  on  the  ehiirch  doors  of  Venice,  def^nng  all 
the  scholars  of  Itai)""  to  encounter  him.  But  if  I  men- 
tion one  thing,  I  £nd  fault  with  myself  for  not  put- 
ting down  fifty  others  just  as  interesting,  —  and,  after 
all,  there  is  an  official  catalogue,  no  doubt,  of  the 
whole. 

As  I  do  not  mean  to  fill  any  more  pages  with  the 
British  Museimi,  I  will  just  mention  the  hall  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  on  the  ground -floor  of  the  edifice, 
though  I  did  not  pass  through  it  to-day.  Tliey  con- 
sist of  things  that  would  l>e  very  ugly  and  contempti- 
ble''if  they  were  not  so  immensely  magnified  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  a  certain  grandeur, 
residtiug  from  the  scale  on  which  those  strange  old 
sculptors  wrought.  For  instance,  there  is  a  granite 
fist  of  prodigious  size,  at  least  a  yard  across,  and 
looking  as  if  it  were  doubled  in  the  face  of  Time,  de- 
fying him  to  destroy  it.  All  the  rest  of  the  statue  to 
which  it  belonged  seems  to  have  vanished;  but  thia 
fist  will  certainly  outlast  the  Museimi,  and  whatever 
else  it  contains,  unless  it  be  some  similar  Egyptian 
pondei-osity.  There  is  a  beetle,  wrought  out  of  im- 
mensely harfl  lihu'k  stone,  as  big  as  a  hogshead.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  see  a  thing  bo  big  and  heavy.  Then 
there  are  huge  stone  sarcophagi,  engraved  with  hiero- 
glyi)luc3  within  and  without,  all  as  good  afl  new,  though 
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their  age  is  reckoned  by  thousands  of  jears.  Tbeaaj 
great  cofB.tis  are  of  vast  wuiglit  and  um8A,  inBomiH^hl 
tliat  when  ouco  the  accuratolv  fitting  li*!**  were  «h«t' 
down,  there  might  have  seemed  little  ehanoe  of  tbeir 
heing;  lifted  again  till  the  KeRurrection,  I  positively 
like  these  eofiins,  they  are  80  faithfully  made,  and] 
80  black  and  stem,  —  and  ymlished  to  sueh  a  nicetVi 
only  to  be  buried  forever ;  for  the  workmen  and  the 
kings  who  were  laid  to  sleep  within  could  never  have 
dreamed  of  the  British  Museum. 

Tliere  b  a  deity  named  Pasht^  who  sits  in  the  hall, 
very  big,  verj'  grave,  carved  of  blaek  stone,  and  very 
ludierouH,  wearing  a  dog's  head.  I  will  just  mention 
the  Kosetta  Stone,  with  a  Greek  inscription,  and  an- 
other in  Egyptian  characters  which  gave  the  clew  to  a 
whole  Hehl  of  history  ;  and  shall  pretermit  all  furthor 
handling  of  this  unwieldy  subject. 

In  all  the  rooms  I  saw  people  of  the  poorer  classes, 
some  of  w*hom  seeme<l  to  v\ew  the  objects  intelligently, 
and  to  take  a  genuine  interest  in  them.  A  poor  raan 
in  London  lias  gre^it  op|x>rhinities  of  cultivating  him- 
self if  he  will  only  make  tlic  best  of  tliem  ;  and  such 
an  institution  as  the  British  Museum  can  hardly  fail 
to  attract,  as  the  magnet  does  steel,  the  minds  that  an 
likeliest  to  be  benefited  by  it  in  its  various  depart- 
ments. I  saw  many  children  tliere,  and  somo  ragged 
boj's. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  some  small  figures  of 
ludiau  Thugs,  re])rescnted  as  engaged  in  their  profes- 
sion and  handiwork  of  cajoling  and  strangling  travel- 
lers, have  been  removed  from  the  phu^e  which  they 
formerly  occupied  in  the  part  of  the  Museum  shown 
to  the  general  ]jublic.  They  are  now  in  the  more  pai- 
Toto  room,  and  the  reason  of  their  withdrawal  is^  that. 
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according  to  the  Chaplain  of  New^te,  the  practice  of 
garroting  was  Buggest^  to  the  English  thieves  by  thia 
representation  of  Indian  Thugs.  It  is  edifying,  after 
what  1  liave  written  in  tlie  preceding  paragraph,  to 
find  that  the  only  lesson  known  to  have  been  incul- 
cated here  is  that  of  a  now  mode  of  outrage. 

December  S(/t.  — This  morning,  when  it  was  time 
to  rise,  there  was  but  a  glimmering  of  daylight,  and 
we  had  candles  on  the  breakfast-table  at  nearly  ten 
o*olock.  All  abroad  there  was  a  dense  dim  fog  brood- 
ing through  the  atraosjthere,  iusomueh  that  we  could 
hardly  see  across  the  street.  At  eleven  o'clock  I  wont 
out  into  the  midst  of  the  fog-bank,  which  for  the  mo- 
ment seemed  a  little  more  interfused  with  daylight ;  for 
there  seem  to  be  continual  changes  in  the  density  of 
this  dim  medium,  which  varies  so  much  that  now  you 
can  but  just  see  your  hand  before  you,  and  a  moment 
afterwards  you  can  see  the  cabs  dashing  out  of  the 
duskincBs  a  score  of  yai*ds  ofY.  It  is  seldom  or  never, 
moreover,  an  unmitigated  gloom,  but  ap]>ears  to  bo 
mixed  up  with  sunshine  in  different  proportions  ;  some- 
times only  one  part  rmn  to  a  thousand  of  smoke  and 
fog,  and  sometimes  sunshine  enough  to  give  the  whole 
xnaas  a  coppery  hue.  This  would  have  been  a  bright 
smmy  day  but  for  the  interference  of  the  fog ;  and 
before  I  hail  been  out  long,  I  actually  saw  the  sun 
looking  red  and  rayless,  much  like  the  millionth  mag- 
nification of  a  new  ha)f-]>enny. 

I  was  bound  towards  Bennoch's ;  for  he  had  written 
a  note  to  apologize  for  not  ^^siting  us,  and  I  had  prom- 
xsed  to  call  and  see  him  to^y. 

I  went  to  Marlborough  House  to  look  at  the  £ng- 
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lish  pictures,  which  T  care  more  ahout  seeing,  here 
England,  than  those  of  ior^v^n  artists,  bocaiwe  the  lal 
ter  will  l>e  found  more  nuineronsly  and  hettPT  on  tli 
Coutinent.     I  saw  many  pictures  that  pleasetl  me;| 
nothing  that  imprcsscil  me  very  stron^ijly.     Piet^jrtj 
talent  seems  to  he  abundant  enough,  up  to  a  certiii 
point;  pictorial  genius,  1  should  judge,  i«  among  tlu 
rarest  of  gifts.     To  be  sure,  I  ver}*  likely  might  n< 
recognize  it  where  it  existed ;  and  yet  it  ought  to  hav 
the  power  of  making  itself  known  even  to  the  uiiii 
stnicted  mind,  as   literary  genius  does.      If   it  e3 
only  for  connoisseurs,  it  is  a  very  suspicious  matter.^ 
I  l(X)ked  at  all  Turner's  pictures,  and  at  many  of  hi- 
lii-awinga ;  and  nuist  again  confesis  myself  wholly  un- 
able to  imderstand  more  than  a  very  few  of  them. 
Even  those  few  are  tantalizing.     At  a  certain  distance 
you  discern  what  appears  to  be  a  grand  and  beautifxil 
picture,  which  you  shall  admire  and  enjoy  infinitely  if' 
you  can  get  within  the  range  of  distinct  vision.     Yoa< 
come  nearer,  and  find  only  blotches  of  color  ami  da1)S* 
of  the  brush,  meaning  nothing  when  you  look  closely, 
and  meaning  a  mystei-y  at  the  jioint  where  tlie  jwiinter 
intended  to  station  you.     Some  landscapes  there  were, 
indeed,  full  of  imaginative  beauty,  and  of  the  Iwttef  ^ 
truth  etherealized  out  of  the  prosaie  tinth  of  Nature; 
only  it  was  still  impossible  actually  to  see  it.     There 
was  a  mist  over  it ;  or  it  was  like  a  tract  of  beautiful' 
di'cainland,  seen  dimly  through  sleep,  and  gllnunering 
out  of  sight,  if  looked  u]>on   with   wide  -  open  eyes. 
These  were  tho  more  satisfactory  Bpecimens.     There 
"were  many  others  which  I  could  not  comprehend  in 
the  remotest  degree ;  not  even  so  far  as  to  conjecture 
whether  they  puq>orted  to  represent  earth,  sea,  or  sk}'. 
In  fact,  I  should  not  have  known  them  to  be  pictores 
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at  all^  but  might  have  mipposed  that  the  artist  had  been 
trying  his  brush  on  the  canvas,  niixing  up  all  sorts  of 
hues,  but  princiiKilly  white  paint,  and  now  and  then 
producing  an  agi-eciible  harmony  of  color  without  par- 
ticularly iuti^ndiug  it.  Now  tliat  I  have  doue  my  best 
to  understand  them  without  an  interpreter,  I  mean  to 
buy  Kuskin's  pamphlet  at  my  next  \'isit,  and  look  at 
them  through  liis  eyes.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I  can 
be  driven  out  of  the  idea  that  a  picture  ought  to  have 
something  in  commuu  with  what  the  spectator  sees  in 
nature. 

Marlborougli  House  may  be  converted,  I  tldnk,  into 
a  very  handsome  residence  for  the  yoimg  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  entrance  from  the  coiu-t-yard  is  into  a 
large,  square  centi'al  hall,  the  painted  ceiling  of  wliich 
is  at  the  whole  height  of  the  edifice,  and  has  a  gallery 
on  one  side,  whence  it  would  be  pleasant  to  look  down 
on  a  festal  scene  U'low.  The  rooms  are  of  fine  pi*©- 
portions,  witli  vaidted  c-eilings,  and  witli  fireplaces  and 
mantel- pieces  of  great  beauty,  adorned  with  pillars 
and  terminal  figures  of  white  and  of  variogjitcd  mar- 
ble ;  and  in  tlie  centre  of  each  mantel-pioce  there  is 
a  marble  tablet,  exquisitely  scndptured  with  classical 
designs,  done  in  such  high  relief  that  the  figures  are 
sometimes  almost  disengaged  from  the  background. 
One  of  the  subjects  was  jVndrocles,  or  wliatever  was 
his  name,  taking  the  thorn  out  of  the  lion's  foot.  I 
suppose  these  works  are  of  tlie  era  of  the  first  old 
Duke  and  Duchess.  After  all,  however,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  tlie  house  does  not  at  first  strike  you  as 
a  noble  and  ijrincely  one,  and  you  have  to  convince 
youi*seif  of  it  by  examining  it  more  in  detail. 

On  leaving  Marllx>rough  House  I  stcpjiod  for  a  few 
moments  into  the  National  Galluiy,  and  looked,  among 
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other  things,  at  the  Turners  and  Clautles  that  hiiog 
there  sitle  by  side.  Those  pietures,  I  think,  are  quite 
the  most  comprehensible  of  Turaer's  prtxlut'lions  ;  but 
I  must  say  I  prefer  the  Chiude«.  The  latter  catt*! 
*^  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land "  without 
taking  you  quite  away  from  nature  for  it.  Ncvt?i 
less,  I  will  not  be  quite  certain  that  I  eare  for  ao^ 
painter  except  Murillo,  whose  St.  John  I  should  like 
to  own.  As  far  as  my  o^vn  pleasure  is  conoomed,  I 
could  not  say  as  much  for  any  other  picture ;  for 
have  always  found  an  infinite  weariness  and  dis^ 
resulting  froui  a  picture  being  too  frequently  befoi 
ray  eyes,  I  had  rather  see  a  Inisilisk,  for  inatauci 
than  the  very  best  of  thase  old,  faniUm  pictures  itt^ 
the  Boston  Athenaiiun  ;  and  most  of  those  in  the  N«- 
donal  Gallety  might  soon  affect  me  in  the  same  way. 

From  the  Gallery  I  almost  g!'0])ed  my  way  towardi 
the  city,  for  tlie  fog  seemed  to  gi*ow  denser  and  denaej-i 
as  I  ad^'aneed ;  jind  when  I  reached  St.  Paid'a,  th^^j 
sunny  intermixture  alcove  spoken  of  was  at  itA  minimi 
mum,  so  that  the  smoke-cloud  grew  really  blaek  alwuti 
the  dome  and  pinnacles,  and  the  statues  of  saints  looked 
do^vn  diudy  fi-om  their  stand-points  on  high.  It  was* 
very  grand,  however,  to  see  the  pillars  and  porticos, 
and  the  huge  bulk  of  the  edifiw,  heaving  up  its  dome 
from  an  obscure  foundation  into  yet  more  shadowy  ol>- 
scurity ;  and  by  the  time  I  reached  the  comer  of  the 
chiirehyard  nearest  Cheapside,  the  whole  vast  cttthe- 
dral  hjwl  utterly  vanished,  leaving  "not  a  wrack  b^ 
hind,*'  unless  thos4»  tliiek,  tlark  vapors  were  the  efe* 
ments  of  wliich  it  had  l>een  conqvised,  and  into  which 
it  had  again  dissolved.  It  is  good  to  think,  nevertho-j 
less,  —  and  I  gla4lly  accept  the  analogy  and  the  moi 
—  that  the  cathedral  was  reallv  there,  and  as  subetaiHi 
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tial  as  ever,  though  those  earthly  mists  had  hidden  it 
from  mortal  oyes. 

I  found in  better  Rpirits  than  when  I  saw  him 

last,  but  his  misfortune  has  l>eon  too  real  not  to  af- 
fect him  long  and  deeply.  He  was  cheerful,  however, 
and  his  face  shone  uith  almost  its  old  histre.  It  has 
still  the  cheeriest  glow  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  human 
countenance. 

I  went  home  by  way  of  Holbom,  and  the  fog-  was 
denser  than  ever,  —  very  black,  indee<l  more  like  a 
distillation  of  mud  than  nnvthing  else ;  the  ghost  of 
mud,  —  the  spiritualized  mcdiiun  of  departed  mud, 
through  which  the  dead  citizens  of  London  probably 
Ltread  in  the  Hades  whither  they  arc  translated.  So 
leavy  was  the  gloom,  that  g-as  was  lighted  in  all  the 
shop-windows ;  and  the  little  charcoal-furnaces  of  the 
women  and  boys,  roasting  chestnuts,  threw  a  ruddy, 
misty  glow  around  them.  And  yet  I  liked  it,  Tliis 
fog  seems  an  atmosphere  proper  to  huge,  grimy  Lon- 
don ;  as  pro|>er  to  London  as  that  light  neither  of  the 
son  nor  moon  is  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 

On  reaching  home,  I  foimd  the  same  fog  diffused 
through  the  drawing-room,  though  how  it  could  have 
got  in  is  a  mystery.  iSiuce  nightfall,  however,  the  at- 
mosphere is  clear  again. 

Decemher  20(h.  —  Here  we  are  still  in  London,  at 
least  a  month  longer  than  we  expected,  and  at  the 
very  dreariest  and  dullest  season  of  the  year.  Had  I 
thought  of  it  sooner,  I  might  have  found  interesting 
people  enough  to  know,  even  when  all  London  is  siiid 
to  be  out  of  town;  but  metlitating  a  stay  only  of  a 
week  or  two  (on  our  way  to  Rome),  it  did  not  seem 
[worth  while  to  seek  acquaintanGes. 
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I  Lave  been  out  only  for  one  evening ;  and  that 

at  Dr.  's,  who  had  beeu  attending  all  the  uliildi 

iu  the  meaales.     (Their  illness  wa»  what  detained  usu^ 
lie  ifl  a  honiceopathist,  and  is  kno\^^  iu  ecieiUifie 
general  litei-atui-e ;  at  all  events,  a  sensible   and  ei 
lightened  man,  with  an  un-£ngli:sh  freedom  of  mini 
on  some  points.     For  example,  he  xm  a  Swcdrnborgiaiij] 
and  a  believer  in  modem  spiritualism.     lie  showi 
me  some  drawings  that  had  been  made  imder  the  spi 
itual  influence   bj  a  miniature-painter  who   possessef] 
no  imaginative  power  of  hLs  own,  and   is  merely 
good  mechanical  and  literal  copyist ;  but  these  drai 
ings,  representing  angeb*  an<l  allegoriwd  jieople,  ww 
done  by  an  influence  which  directed  the  artijit's  hand, 
he  not  knowing  what  his  next  touch  would  be,  nor 
what   the   final    residt.     The   sketches   certainly   did 
sliow  a  high  and  fine  expressiveness,  if  examined  in  a 

trustful  mood.     Dr.  also  spoke  of  Mr.  Harrii^, 

the  American  poet  of  spintualism,  as  being  the  liest 
poet  of  the  day ;  and  ho  produced  his  works  in  several 
volumes,  and  showed  me  songs,  and  paragraphs  of 
longer  jHjems,  iu  support  tif  hiH  opinion.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  have  a  certain  light  and  splendor,  but  not  to 
possess  much  power,  either  passionate  or  inteUootuaL 
Mr,  Harris  is  the  mediiun  of  deceased  poets,  Miltoa 

and  Lord  Byi'on  among  the  rest ;  and  Dr. said 

tliat  Lady  Byron  —  who  is  a  devoted  admirer  of  her 
husband,  in  spite  of  their  conjugid  troubles  —  pro- 
nounced some  of  these  j>osthumoii.s  strains  to  be  wor- 
thy of  his  living  genius.  Then  tlie  Doctor  spoko  of 
various  strange  exijcriences  which  he  himself  has  bad 
in  these  spiritual  matters ;  for  he  has  witnessed  th» 
miraculous  performances  of  Home,  the  American  me- 
dium, and  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eycs^  luid  felt 
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vritli  his  own  tonch.  those  ghostly  hands  and  annn  the 
reality  of  which  him  l>ecn  c«»rtified  to  me  by  otIuT  bo- 

holdei'8.     Dr.  tells  uie  that  th<'y  aro  cold,  and 

that  it  is  a  somewhat  awful  matti>r  to  sot*  and  fend 
them.  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  Do  I  hclievc  in 
thene  wonders  ?  Of  course :  for  how  is  tt  ]>osKible  to 
doubt  either  the  solemn  word  or  the  sober  observation 

of  a  learned  and  sensible  man  like  Dr.  ?     But 

^;ain,  do  T  really  l)elievc  it?  Of  course  not;  for  I 
cannot  consent  to  have  heaven  and  earth,  this  world 
and  the  next,  beaten  up  together  like  the  white  and 

yolk  of  an  egg,  merely  out  of  res]>ect  to  Dr. *8 

sanity  and  intt^grity.  I  would  not  believe  my  own 
sight,  nor  touch  of  the  spiritual  hands ;  and  it  would 
take  deeper  and  higher  strains  than  those  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris to  convince  me.  1  think  I  inujht  yield  to  higher 
poetry  or  heavenlier  wisdom  than  mortals  in  the  flesli 
have  ever  simg  or  ottered.  Meanwhile,  this  matter  of 
spiritualism  is  surely  the  strangest  that  ever  was  heard 
of ;  and  yet  I  feel  unaccountably  little  interest  in  it, 
—  a  slnggish  disgust,  and  repugnance  to  meddle  with 
it,  —  insomuch  that  I  hardly  feel  as  if  it  were  worth 
this  page  or  tMO  in  my  not  very  eventful  journal. 

One  or  two  of  the  lailies  present  at  Dr. 's  little 

party  seemed  to  be  mediums. 

I  have  mode  several  ^nsita  to  the  picturo-gallcries 
since  my  last  date ;  and  I  think  it  fair  towards  my 
own  j>owers  of  appreciation  to  record  tliat  1  begin  to 
appreciate  Turner's  pictures  rather  better  than  at  first 
Not  that  I  have  anything  to  recant  as  n^peet^  those 
strange,  whit«-groimded  performances  in  the  chand>er3 
at  the  Marlborough  llou.se;  but  some  of  his  llappier 
productions  (a  largo  landscape  illustrative  of  "  Chihle 
Harold/'  for  instance)  seem  to  me  to  have  more  magio 
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in  them  than  any  other  pictiiros.     I  admire,  too, 
misty,  morning   landscape  in  the  National   Gallwr| 
and,  no  doubt.  Lis  very  monsti-oaities  are  such  as 
he  could  have  painted,  and  may  have  an  infinite  vaJi 
for  tliose  who  can  appreciate  the  genius  in  them. 

The  shops  in  London  bcg^n  to  show  some  tokejis  of 
approaching  Christmas ;  especially  the  toy-ehops,  and 
the  confectioners',  —  the  latter  ornamenting  their  win- 
dows with  a  profusion  of  bonbons  and  all  manner  of, 
pygmy  figures  in  sugar;  the  former  ojchibiting  Chrii 
mas-trees,  hung  wnth  rich  and   gaudy  fruit.      At 
butchers'  shoj)*,  there  is  a  great  display  of  fat 
casses,  and  an  abundance  of  game  at  the  poultei 
We  think  of  going  to  the  Crystal  Palace  to  8|>eud  th 
festival  day,  and  eat  our  Christmas  dimier ;  but,  d< 
what  we  may,  wo  shall  have  no  home  feeling  or 
side  enjoyment.     T  am  weary,  wenry  of  London  simI'' 
of  England,  and  can  judge  now  how  the  old  Loyi 
must  have  felt,  condemned  to  pine  mit  their  lives  hf 
when  the  Revolution  had  robbetl  them  of  their  nativo^ 
eountrj*.     And  yet  there  is  still  a  pleasure  in  being 
in  this  dingy,  smok^*,  midmost  haunt  of  men ;  and  I 
trudge  througli  Fl*H!t  Stn?ot  and  Ludgate  Street  and, 
along  Cheapside  wth  an  enjojTnent  as  great  as  I  everj 
felt  in  a  wood-path  at  home;  and  I  have  come  to; 
know  these  streets  a.s  well,  I  believe,  as  I  ever  knew 
Washington  Street  in  Boston,  or  even  Essex  Street  in 
my  stupid  old  native  town.     For  Piccadilly  or  for  R< 
gent  Street,  though  more  brilliant  promenades,  I  do 
not  care  nearly  so  much. 


December  ^Ith.  —  Still  leading  an  idle  life,  whidi 
however,  may  not  be  quite  thrown  away,  as  I  see  some 
things,  and  think  many  thoughts. 


LONDON. 


The  other  day  we  went  to  Westioinster  Abbey,  and 
through  the  chapels ;  and  it  being  as  siuiny  a  day  as 
could  well  be  in  London,  and  in  December,  we  could 
judge,  in  some  small  degree,  what  must  have  been  the 
si)lendor  of  those  tombs  and  monuments  when  first 
erected  there. 

I  presume  I  was  sufficiently  minute  in  describing 
my  iirst  visit  to  the  chapeLs,  so  I  shall  oidy  men^tion 
the  stiff  figure  of  a  lady  of  Queen  Elizabeth^s  court, 
reclining  on  the  point  of  her  elbow  under  a  mui'al 
arch  througJj  all  these  dusty  years ;  .  .  .  and  the  old 
coronation-chair,  with  the  stone  of  Scone  beneath  tlie 
seat,  and  tlie  wood-work  cut  and  scratched  all  over 
with  names  and  initials.  .  .  . 

I  continue  to  go  to  the  picture-galleries.  I  have  au 
idea  that  the  face  of  MuriUo's  8t.  John  has  a  certain 
mischicvoud  iutelligeuce  in  it.  This  has  impressed  mo 
almost  from  the  first.  It  is  a  boy*3  face,  very  beauti- 
ful and  very  pleasant  too,  but  with  an  expression  that 
one  might  fairly  suspect  to  be  roguish  if  seen  in  the 
face  of  a  living  boy. 

Alxiut  equestrian  statues,  aa  those  of  various  kings 
at  Charing  Cross,  and  otherwhere  about  London,  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  opposite  Apaley  House, 
and  in  front  of  the  Exchange,  it  strikes  me  as  ab&urd, 
the  idea  of  putting  a  man  on  horseback  on  a  place 
where  one  movement  of  the  steed  fons'ard  or  back- 
ward or  sideways  would  infallibly  break  Ids  own  and 
his  rider's  neck.  The  English  sculptors  genei-ally 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  absurdity,  and  have 
endeavored  to  lessen  it  by  making  the  horse  as  quiet 
as  a  cab-horse  on  the  stand,  instead  of  rearing  ram- 
pant, like  the  bronze  gi*oup  of  Jackson  at  Washing- 
ton.    The  statue  of  Wellington,  at  the  Piccadilly  cor- 
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ner  of  the  Park,  has  a  stately  and  imposing  effect,  seen 
from  far  distances,  in  approaching  either  thicngh  the 
Green  Park,  or  from  the  Oxford  Street  comer  of 
Hyde  Park. 

January  8(f,  1858. —On  Thursday  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  call  from  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  to 
whom  Dr.  Wilkinson  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction, 
and  on  whom  I  had  called  twice  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum without  finding  him.  We  had  read  his  '^  Be- 
trothal "  and  "  Angel  in  the  House "  with  unusual 
pleasure  and  sympathy,  and  therefore  were  very  glad 
to  make  his  personal  acquaintance.  He  is  a  man  of 
much  more  youthful  aspect  than  I  had  expected,  .  .  . 
a  slender  person  to  be  an  Englishman,  though  not  re- 
markably so  Iiatl  he  hoen  an  American ;  with  an  in- 
tellig<»nt,  pleasant,  and  sensitive  face,  —  a  man  very 
evidently  of  refined  feelings  and  cultivated  mind.  .  ,  . 
lie  is  vciy  simple  and  agreeable  in  his  manners ;  a 
little  shy,  yet  perftK'tly  frank,  and  easy  to  meet  on 
real  grounds.  ...  He  said  that  his  wife  had  pro]}Osed 
to  come  with  hiui,  and  ha<l,  indeed,  accompanied  him 
to  town,  but  was  kei)t  away.  ,  ,  .  We  were  very  sorry 
for  tliis,  Iwcause  Mr,  Patmore  seems  to  ac^knowleilge 
her  as  the  real  "  Angel  in  the  House,"  although  he 
says  she  herself  ignores  all  connection  with  the  poem. 
It  is  well  for  her  to  do  so,  an<l  for  her  husband  to  feel 
tlmt  the  character  is  her  real  portrait;  and  both,  I 
suppose,  are  right  It  is  a  most  l>cautiful  and  origi- 
nal poem,  —  a  ]K)em  for  happy  manned  p(K>])le  to  read 
togetlicr,  and  to  understand  by  the  light  of  their  own 
past  and  present  life  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  gener- 
ality of  English  people  are  capal)le  of  appreciating  it. 
I  told  Mr.  Patmore  that  I  thought  his  popularity  in 
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America  would  l)e  greater  than  at  home,  and  he 
that  it  WU8  already  so ;  atid  he  a])pejircd  to  estimate 
highly  his  American  fame,  and  also  our  general  gift 
of  quicker  and  more  subtle  recognition  of  genius  than 
tlie  English  public.  .  ,  ,  We  mutually  gratified  each 
other  by  expressing  high  admiration  of  one  auother^s 
works,  and  Mr.  Patmorc  regretted  tliat  in  the  few  dayg^^ 
of  our  fuither  stay  here  we  should  not  have  time  tll^| 
visit  him  at  his  home.    It  would  really  give  me  plea-snre       ' 
to  do  so.  ...  I  expressed  a  hope  of  seeing  lum  in  Italj^j 
during  our  residence  there,  and  he  seemed  to  thiuk  i^H 
possible,  as  his  friend,  and  our  countryman,  Thomas 
Buchanan  Head,  had  u^ked  him  to  come  thither  and 
be  his  guest.     He  took  lus  leave,  shaking  hxmds  with 
all  of  us  because  he  8aw  tliat  we  were  of  his  o^vu  peo- 
ple, recognizing  him  as  a  true  poet.     lie  has  since 
given  me  the  new  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  kind 
note. 

We  are  now  making  preparations  for  our  depai 
which  we  expect  will  take  place  on  Tuesday ;  and 
terday  I  went  to  oiu"  Mininter's  to  arrange  about  the 
passport.     The  very  moment  I  rajig  at  his  door,   it 
swung  open,  and  the  porter  ushered  me  with  gres 
courtesy  into  tlie  anteroom;  not  that  he  knew  me» 
anything  al»out  me,  except  that  I  was  an  Americai 
citizen.      This  is  the  deference  whicb  an  America 
servant  of  the  public  finds  it  expe<lient  to  show  to  his* 
sovereigns.     Thauk  Heaven,  I  am  a  sovereign  again, 
and  no  longer  a  servant ;  and  really  it  is  very  sin- 
gtdar  how  I  look  down    upon  our    ambassadors  and 
dignitaries  of  all  soi-ts,  not   exceptijig  the  President 
Limself.     I  doubt  whether  this  is  altogether  a  good 
influeuco  of  our  moile  of  government. 

I  did  not  see,  and,  in  fact,  declined  seeing,  the 


Lrture|^| 
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ister  Himself,  but  only  his  son,  the  Secretary  of  liga- 
tion, and  a  Dr.   P ^  an  American  traveller  just 

from  the  Continent.  He  gave  a  fearful  account  of 
the  difficulties  that  beset  a  person  landing  with  much 
luggage  in  Italy,  and  especially  at  Civit^  Vecchia,  the 
very  port  at  which  we  intended  to  debark.  I  have 
been  so  long  in  England  that  it  seems  a  cold  and  shiv- 
ery thing  to  go  anywhere  else. 

Bennoch  came  to  take  tea  with  us  on  the  5th,  it 
being  his  first  visit  since  we  came  to  London,  and 
likewise  his  farewell  visit  on  our  leaving  for  the  Con^ 
tinent 


On  his  departure,  J 

down  Oxford  Street  and 


-  and  I  walked  a  good  way 
Holbom  with  him,  and  I 


took  leave  of  him  with  the  kindest  wishes  for  his  wel- 
fare. 
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drals.  ^See  aim  Abbay*,  Arokltoeture, 
OhMMilif  and  ChurobM. 

C»tlH>U«««  i.  M& 

CfttriM,  I.  '.H^. 

CautiM,  EiiKlUh,  I.  47fi. 

Caveni,  tb«  M&tliick,  U.  445. 

OcU,  Mr..t.  fiOl. 

CedftTf  at  Lebanaa,  I.  102. 

OUdI,  Doufvauto,  it.  £7(1. 

Chamber  of  OomnMrroa,  L  414. 417. 

Obamben,  Robert^  I.  -IS?. 

OhampUln.  Ltka,  U.  250. 

Chtog*,  I.  TX,  4n,  ML 

ObMtafam,  Rev.  W.  H.,  t.  5G1  i  H  8U, 
301. 

Obantroy,  Sir  Prancb,  U.  29ft,  SCO, 

OiajieU,  LeloMtor'a  BoipdUL^  L  tdt ; 
Beauchamp  or  BeeeJmm,  lut;  Bles- 
baitm  210;  Btwton  Haroourt,  S!2; 
OrMnwfcb.  274:   CbelMi,  302;   Cnl- 


tarlau,  483  ;  »l  F.. 
mtx  fli.,  334  ;   m 
KewCollMv. 
Mertoo  CoUe^ 
AnUioaT'*,  Sin 


■41',; 

A-i ; 

'.-;  St. 

Liticulu'*   lua»  <%dO. 


Oba: 


Am  Abbaja,  CftthedraU  and  Chorebai. 

haphim  fUnil  V,  tte,  IL  dOD. 
kppla**  Cwkle  Holal«  D.  103. 
Obapteivhonie,  CUlliibtay,  IL  2^. 
Character,  BllffUal^  1.  267. 
OhariBf  CroM,  li.  »1,  103. 
Charleeoto  I^rk,  i.  143. 
CbariM  1.,  I.  liil.  IfM,  Jn^  300,  4S3  ; ». 

87:    ■tatnea,    104.    KVi;    armor,    1471; 

pMtralta,  I'JC.  ^Hf  ;  nrayor-book,  21&, 

5l7  ;  273,  40fi,  fl'JS,  ."Wa. 
CliarlM  a,  1.  27i,3O3,«3,370iU.Ut&, 

IGC. 
CbariM  T.,  Rmwror,  EL  A81 
CharlM  EdvarrC  PtIjums  4.  333. 
ChaaUby.  1.  4SC 
CbaUuum  Su-1  or,  0.  331. 
OhattortCM,  Thoaiac,  II.  S30. 
CbauoOT,  0«offr«y,  1.  31S ;  11.  !M3L 
Cbeap^.  U.  91. 
Chebaa,  I.  302;  HoaiiteUaQCL 
CbeitHy,  U.  23r>. 


Cberwflll,  tlw  Rlfwr,  IL  SSt. 

ObiMhiro,  i.  74,  4«£,4IS. 

<  liMCer,  L57.  68,  1*^  173: 

614 ;  Urn  Rom,  4M,  U4,  fil 

400,  &06:  tLM,  e(t,37». 
Chad«r.  Buhop  of,  L  SM;  EL  4X& 

418. 
CbHUr  OatlMdnL  1.  409L 
Oiartsr.  Ccimtabla  ol,  f.  MX 
CbMtor.  Eari  ol,  L  &££.  fii4» 
OiiMt^r.  FUDdaL  Earl  of,  L  «0X 
'.  U.  2»7,  6*7. 

in  atnubrmiss,  SI ; 
liitgUab 

bared,  7U. 
Chimas,  L  479. 
Cldraliy.  11.  RSL 
Cbrbt,   bU  character,   U.  181 

Ut«  flfftTM,  isy 
Christ    Churcb    CoUece,    IL  Ml; 

rliapcl,  IVo. 
OirtBl  Cliuroh  meadowy  U.  SI. 
OirUl's  Htwpita],  Ii.  GAI. 
CMriMtu  JpAiuCowr.  U.  33& 
Cbrbtnua,  L  MS;  U.   MT,  3H:  Wi 

SBA,BftL 
Charcli-prOMrtr,  I.  98. 
Charchm,  UlUiifftoB,  L  71  ;   W%llB 

7(; ;  Hatton.  80  ;  St.  Blai7X#SvM9 

»;  &57:  LeieMter*!  U 

Holy 

I  an 

18A,  t 

Rar< 

au7. 


»;  &57:  LeieMter*!  UMnlbri,  L  IMt] 
lioly  Trinity.  LIS :  8«nrt^4-oiiaf««|  | 

I2n  ;    rttoii'tor,    vXi  :    ?€    ButalMMg 


ii.  ;v. 

St.  Ai 

!IU;SL  JuUu'a,  1.  -1 

Eastltaiu.  t,  4in  :  I 

Trinliv,  ?>*'•;   IL 

Ofw»iir»),  '.II.  .^2, 

the  Holy  C'n>«a,  >• 
St.  8wilhin'a,a)3      t  .        '; 

OrnuUrk,  3*3  ;  Holuwi  I'rWry, 
Pvterbarattffb,  420:  OranklM*.  tfSi 
SttrUii«,  4S ;  UoQtbffoir,  400 ;  IUbO. 
mth,  A51  ;  th»  Toniple,  BML  Am  Ab> 
b^i^  Catb«dnJjs  and  ChambL 

Clirttanl.  Csrlo.  Ii.  lA"). 

Citi'tm.  «i)  A'nttrifan,  II.  4A. 

Chif  Ilanqu^tA,  i.  ^Cvt, 

Ctiirfiidon,  r.arlof,  ii.  MM. 

Clareadoa  Uot«L  L  fiSa 

C  larks,  UeutemBt'tivTvnMtf,  II.  377. 

Clarin,  Mia  Sarah,  0.  U4. 

Clarke.  Mr,  II.  92. 

CUh  diaCinctloDa,  I  474. 

CUnda  Lomlno,  ii.  'jort,  S37.  8M. 

davariwQM,  John  Orabam  oL  B.  Vi\ 
S0Q,S08. 

Claw-banuner,  ■,  U.  174. 

Clement'*  luii,  iL  12L. 

Clemuni,  II.  190. 

Clerfyiuen,  L  196, 

Clcrefand.  hxikm  of,  IL  Bft. 

CUaorde.  the,  IL  301,  JHS,  9B. 
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Clloch,  AUM,|Ll4A. 

Ctiml,  L  flOI.  831. 

CMi,  tt*  Aivor,  li.  HO,  AtXl,  VS. 

ColdltrMID  Hititrvls*  nmiiimftil,  (i.  338. 

Coleridce,  U  7. 

ColMklffe,  -- 

Colamibtu,  >      <  .      .  ■ 

Combfl,  Jotiri  A  .  I.  i-Jt,  I'.:,  il:.s. 

Com 

Ooneovd,  t.  i).  444. 

Coagnrre,  WiUuun,  it.  irkt,  310. 

Ooanwi«lit  lUi^nm,  1.  4H1,  4&KL 

ConiMt,  Mr.,  i.  iU&. 

OaanoiBMnralUu.  li.  G37,  &30. 

ConMnrstinii.  T.  lli>,  110,  4n. 

CotuUuttna  Um»  Grn»t.  U.  ^1. 

€oiuiit.  Um.  viMturt,  1.  'A  M.^  S73  :  U. 

283  i  A  KeiiLiK-kloii,  :i:i>  .  dulicft,  I.  3<J, 

46,  64 :   i)ualiiU-atiiinB,  'C :   biimiauam, 

4fi0 :  Tlilt  to  A  dying  sailor,  007. 
OooHiwr  aiiptzittiiM*,  L  lU. 
CoBmUte.  tbe,  I  19,  41fi  j  waArlnsu  of, 

It.  G9. 
Coovocation  lIoU,  il.  35A. 
CoDway,  i.  506  ;  CmUc,  L  COS,  SCO,  fiEI2, 

W4. 
Conway,  Lord,  i.  C'ifi. 
Coaway.  the  tUrer,  i.  5'J3. 
Copley,  Joha  tfinelet«m  U.  SCiS. 
Ooram,  Captain,  It.  524. 
ComhlU  Cotrv«.UuuM>,  1.  30(Il 
Cornwall,  llarry,  j.  213,  £»,  488. 
Coroner,  LHary  of  a,  1.  4f<(t. 
Corooer's  Court,  t  484 ;  U.  38ti. 
Correggio,  Antonio  Allegri  da,  U.  338. 
Cottage  Llbn>r>,  I.  MT. 
Cottiuiea,  I.  Ti),  llii,  4^17,  iM  ;  U.  70.  370. 
CotUm,  I,  571. 

Cottou,  Rev.  John.  1.  189.  1M,  197,  SOa 
Corent  Ganleo  Market,  it.  9C>. 
Covent  Ganlon  Dieatrr.  li.  101. 
Coventry,  i.  >*K  IM,  3(;7,  5&2  i  U.  COa. 
Cowdon  Kijowc,  U.  itiik 
Gownfca,  ii.  UH. 
Cowley,  Abratiato,  U.  23t1. 
Cn«R»i  Secretory,  U.  339. 
Cnwfunt,  1.  267. 

Crrnnomft  Gard«D»,  I.  3^3  :  chapel,  302. 
Creaawett,  Mr.  Juitloe,  I.  fiOl. 
Crewe.  Lord,  t  G37. 
Criohton,  Jamea,  **  the  AdniiraUe,"  U. 

S60. 
Crippleote,  tl.  201. 
CriitnSm,  Coloue),  I.  -in.  427. 
OramweU  (buUder  of  TalterahaU  Caatle). 

1. 180. 
Oroinwell,  Oliver,  L  101, 179 ;  11.  310,330, 

393;  caiit,M6. 
Crook,  U*>n,  U.  472. 
Croaby.  Mr.  (of  London^,  U.  133. 
OnMland,  Ncirton,  li.  2tH. 
Croalaod,  Mra.  Newton  U.  313. 
Croaa,  a  buried,  II.  342. 
Orowda,  L  400.  G70. 
Crown  Court,  l.  .tlO. 
Crown  Hotel,  U.  IM. 


Crown  Tnn,  11.  S4fl. 

Croat^th,  {.  itn). 

Cryrtal  Falue.  i.  305  ;  11. 135,  KT4. 

Ciirk<M)fl,  I.  U't*. 

CutubtirbuMt,  1.  fi?  ;  aiountaln,  U.  4S. 

Ciunuor,  1.  214. 

CiUliauui.  Charlone,  ii.  24, 

CtMbna  Hoiue,  U.  U). 

GyiaboUne,  King,  i.  86,  91,  102. 

C»ar,Uie 


yrjt. 


DalR>-,  the,  U.  41a 

Daltaa,  O^orgt'  M..  IL  SK7,  001. 

DaUas,  fhUipN.,!!.  tX»2. 

Dalton,  ii.  15. 

Oaltou,  Dr.,  ii.  2S5. 

Daiiby,  Prancla,  IL  505. 

D.\rnrey.  Bt.^ur>-,  £arl  uf,  U.  '£S0, 4b3.. 

L>itii[>bui,  Uie.  I.  r/il. 

[>iiTntmn(.  Sir  WiiliRm,  I  124  ;  U. 

iJirid,  I.  2W>. 

Darid.  Kiui;,  iL  SOS. 

David  (WebJi  Priuce),  1.  504;  U.  8Bk 

iMvia,  J.  H.,  II.  242. 

DawRon,  Hichard,  I.  4C&. 

DeMKKi,  Mr.,  moniuueat  ol,  IL  4SSh 

Dead  Man'«  Chamber,  U.  TOi 

Doaija,  Jeiuue,  U.  DOl. 

I>eath.  1.  IfiC 

l>ecUraUou  of  IndopeiuSeMft,  U.  SSOi 

Dedication.!.  11,  13, 16. 

Dm,  Dr.,  ii.  6S7. 

Dec,  tbe  Jllver,  1.  453,  4C7  (  U.  H. 

Deer,  i.  144. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  U.  01. 

/ii^Viinrr,  a,  i.  03*,  50*. 

Denbigh.  I.  Ul^. 

Dcniiimo,  Biahop,  U.  W6. 

De  guln(v>y,  TJwinaa.  ii.  26.  37, 

Derby,  Karl  of.  I.  1«1.  47<.l,  4«a. 

Derby,  Korla  of.  ii.  373. 

Derby,  Edwanl.  Earl  of.  1.  440. 

Derby  famUy,  th^  1.  2gi,  44f. 

Dfrby,  Weit,  i.  44«, 

Derby  WorkhrHMe,  Wtwt,  1.  861 ;  IL  183. 

Derbjrabire  spar,  U.  Wi. 

Dvrweut.  tbe  RJver.  11.  442,  444. 

Derweotwater,  ii.  44. 

Dem-entwater.  FatI  of,  li.  41. 

Devonahirv,  Duke  of,  U.  2S^  ttO,  80L 
sua.  Ml. 

Devonihlre  Houae,  U.  39C. 

I>lQkeoa.  Cbarlea.  1.  404  ;  IL  233. 

THx\g\c,  the,  i.  483. 

Dinners  I.  3«a;  the  Mayor'i,  3T1.  42T, 
KB  ;  Lord  MayorV  3Stl ;  U.  238  j  at 
Poultofi  Hall.  UO.  4Xi .  II.  17G :  Amec^ 
can,  180  ;  .A pDn>iitlcei\  IW;  Mr.  Ben- 
norli'a,  'AH  ;  Ui  camp,  200 ;  at  Uie  Mll- 
Um  CUih,  ■j->:i;  at  die  (Ufono  Clnb. 
'*:^:  at  ih«  R^'fectory  ot  tlie  llouae, 
li.  240 :  at  Ibo  AdeltOil,  3t)0  ;  near  Bouth- 

Ktrt,    371;    wttl)    tbe    Mayor,    383; 
rowne'a  Free   Llbnuy,    417.      840 
Katlng. 
DIomed,  Houee  of,  IL  676. 
Dirt,  L  278,  900. 
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^B 

.^1  of.  11.  94.                              ^B 

^H                    DmJuau,  11.  436,  430. 
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^H                 ixmkeyi,  U.  aoi. 
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^H                   Poon,  th«  lUvtr,  t.  -J47.  2ri2. 
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K....'fSM...  UaI,.).  WaI.Io,  If.  '3i^  3]«.           ^B 

^^M                    Doravt,  Countan  Auite  of,  tl.  983. 

^H                    DooglM,  SwI  of,  il.  'iS.-.  464. 
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^H                    DOQCU*.  J«di«.  L  404. 
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^H                   DowToormH,  U.  SO*. 

j-:>i/.-ui\              I  4<..                     '  ^^M 

^H                    Domtfais,  Sir  Grurgv.  U.  ISl ,  33». 

Knf/lu/t  S'f(r.Hr.iH-M.  1.  4c>7.                                       ^^H 

^^H                    Downloc  StrMt,  II.  339. 

Eajflbh.  I'tiUip.  1.  :^.                                     ^B 

^H                    PnCDOlu,  It  O-i. 

Kt^ish  Sjiitni  (7)*^  Pfutimtt,  li  7£            ^B 

^H                    I>rwm«,  1.  M9. 

EoslUhmaa  oompamJ  wlUi  Amcrienb  ^B 
1.373.                                                    ^^H 

^^^B                   Dniaktn  cahnuui,  s,  II.  544. 

StitbtwtMt,  SD.  It.  R,                                     ^B 
KpiUph».l.  7N,  450.  4W.    Sw   Dsrtol- 

^H                 Iiryburirh  Abbey.  U.  *JGG. 
^H                   l>r]rdea,  John,  0.  243. 

KTOiiode. 

^H                    DumbMloti,  II.  40G. 

Krvaby.  txird  Wnimif;hbT  <1',  IL  «77. 
Kmoi  HtiMt  aiH«l.  il.  3M. 

^H                   I>iiDitArtoii  CMlk.  U.  »9,  402. 

^H                   I>utat4ediku*  ttoiue,  U.  SOI. 

KsUtM,  cliama  to,  1.  30,  lal. 

^H                    I>ainfrie«,  1.  'i31. 

Etvrnily.  t.  r^. 

^^V                    Dutu-rKftKtiii.  li.  4«0. 

'Buy,  WillUm,  li.  Wr>. 

^^H                     Pnnlioluii?.  11.  r>l3. 

Eagcae,  I'rUMY,  1.  '.110. 

^H                    DuutujhU  lUlse.  U.  00. 

r*^.  diAto.  .-.r,  t  r.7r.. 

^^m                   DunroShi  C»^tlo,  U.  408. 

r.  ■■■'.■.■■,  'r   '.'U. 

^^H                      Durlwu.  ii.  r)4fJ. 

1                                    --1^  2IT. 

^H                    DurliALQ  CnttHMlral,  il.  r*10.  r>l&. 

IT. 

^H                      lhir)i«rii.  J(iM*i>l>.  il.  3111,  M5. 
^^H                      Durliftiii.  U-rd,  il.  2:tO, 

1                                       ,11.  321. 

1 

^^H                l)ut>'h  ui.tf.tfT*,  ii.  :<M. 

1 

^^H                           Ddltxir,  lUlph,  i.  44il. 

1 

^^H                      I>uti»iit  '>t  Piittmi,  i.  4C1. 

^H                      Du  V  al  tartut  i,  U.  544. 

»              ..u.  as. 

F.-.I..-TI  li.u.  11.  427. 

^H                      Ca«l«'s  Crmc,  ii.  rvk 

Falkirk,  li.  -25;. 

^^K                   Buly  Impteaiaiu,  U.  (W. 
^^^^H           EMt  wind,  i.  rxTT  i  11.  -.1 1,  419. 

Falklaud,  Lord  ^rpoty,  U.  6tt. 

FftlklaiiJ.  VI»couiil,  ii.  lOO. 

^^^^b           BMtor  Buiiday. 

^^^^P          iMtlMun,  i.  401  i  Churcli.  4»1 ',  bio,  403 ; 

PalkUff,  11.  8M. 

Far.|Uliar.  r,cor{r^,  I.  I4B  ;  IL  891 

^^^ 

Farrar,  Hr»..  i.  133. 

^^T                  Eatlns,  IL  i:t6.  ISC,  543.    Sm  Dbman. 

pKur««,  H«l«a,  11.  £H. 

^H                   EiOon,  1.  4fiT 

Fswkaa,  Ony.  il.  Vi». 

^^1                     Baton  HjUI,  i.  Sll,  S14. 

FoBB,  i.  123.  M  BI*n!    '           -  '~    b«n* 

^B                    Edft»Hlll,i.  inl.  Urj. 

lal.  434  1  iVl  ■  ii.  1                          .<;  de- 

^H                       E'llnlmrKli,     i-    AT;     it.    201,    400,    DOOi 
^H                            Clin)irl,  'idl,  4'.lt; :  ^H^n.  AHS. 

clined,  2S-i;  40^>.  t 

"  Fellow,  How  U.  Kill.     i.  \j*. 

IMlon,  Jolin.  II.  r.->*. 

^^L                    Kdlnbunrb  Cutk.  11.  201.  4'J7,  503. 

Farvuon,  8lr  .^daiu.  U.  StO. 
FMaieruf  York,  it  401. 

^^^H.          Bdw>rd  the  Cf»te«»r,  1316;    a  100, 

^^^^fe 

Fleldbw,  Henrv.  i.  333. 

^^^B         SdirardI.,LBc20,KM;  U.8G.60. 
^^^^          Kdmnl  II.,  U.  3(fU. 

FloUa,  Jetncat .  1.  9.  10.  11,  Wt. 

PIUmor«,  Ex-Prestdent,  iL  3U3. 

^^r                    R^H^nl  ir.,  1.  no ;  U.  027.  558. 

nrflHd.  li.  KtS. 

^^L                    K«r«inont,  tlw  buy  of.  11.  %IT. 

FlUwilliam,  Earl,  L  172. 

^^^B          Btyptian  Hill.  1.  3tti. 
^^^B           JHldoti  HillH,  il.  2G3,  2GS,  '.f75. 

FUtv  IL  6IJC. 

Fhttfry.  11.  345. 

FUkiiiiui,  .lolm,  11.  ML 

^^^B           Kn*  ^"'  >■ 

Fleet  fitrn^,  U.  91. 

^^^^B          Bldr«d«p,  Mr.,  ptirw-r,  il.  4S0. 

nemtm;.  Ln.ly,  ii.39.  33. 

^^^^m          Ktmnor,  Qiie«n.  1.  Gil.  53Ct. 

Flomlnfta,  tlte,  H.  34. 

^^^^1           '•  ElfwUnn  "  bnlidayii,  il.  44^ 

Floddeo.  banie  of,  IL  491. 

^^^^H          VI»ctor  of  t;ucnny,  mi.  li.  r.'.!7. 

nmrars.  1.  4.m. 

^^^^B          Elftin  inarbleJh  ii.  143, 1^. 
^^^^            rSmmo,  Dr.,  U.  230. 

Flyini  Outclitnen,  the,  IL  SfiS,  MB. 
Footnu,  a  huwlMune,  L  S83, 

Font*!  Hoipitel.  U.  60. 

Anibony,  I,  2IS. 
Itiwr.  II.  'i'lT,  4SS. 

.nti-l  Itffirlinuut.  f(.  486. 
Fwmiiry,  M.*rM'y  Imn,  11.  lljti. 
Foot,  I'luTl*".  .KiM»o»,  I.  3KJ. 
Vox    '  '■  ■'- 

/^.,..  fyrji,  11. 7fi.  am. 

Kru>  .111,1.  4m  i  U.  244,  &8& 

FfB  I  M.jicror,  L  001. 

Frr^  ..  i.  483. 

Frvv  wmul,  L  M4. 

FtoUdrwa.  11.921. 

FttUeri  lUrtttnjt,  U.  %f7. 

"  P^  of  the  Knlr.  Mir. "  1.  'J»rt. 

Fnuenk,  (.  432  :  Mr6.  O.*..,  f^VI. 

FnniMB  Ablwf.  ti.  '.>.  IT,  Ji^,  2'i). 

FumiwrnVm  Itm,  U.  itC. 

Owd«iu,  Blenbeun,  i.  211;  London,^?  ; 
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